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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

\\  7E  have  been  called  to  task  by  some  of  our  sub- 

*  "     scribers   for   a   lack   of   sympathy  with   the    New 
Deal.     They  do  .not  ask  us  to  endorse  the  acts  of  the 
administration,  but  beg  us  to  regard  with  a  more  sym- 
pathetic attitude  the  policies  now  in  operation  at  Wash- 
ington, because  these  acts  and  policies  are  undertaken  in 
a  humanitarian  spirit  and  by  men  who  are  kindly  dis- 
posed, and  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart. 
It  may  be  said  that  autocracies  and  dictatorships  have 
always  begun  in  this  way.     The  gloved  hand  preceded 
the  mailed  fist.     The  initial  pretence  was  always  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wellbeing  of  the  people.     The  claim  is  not 
that  the  people  be    granted  freedom  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves but  that  those  higher  up — the  government  in  short 
— do  something  for  them. 

fT  is  for  this  reason  that  we  do  not  care  a  hoot  how  well 
•I-  meaning  are  the  New  Dealers,  or  how  many  things 
they  do  for  the  people,  or  how  tremendously  vitupera- 
tive they  become.  They  have  yet  to  assail  even  the  out- 
posts of  privilege.  Who  own  the  earth  own  us.  This 
great  wrong  cannot  be  overthrown  by  taking  from  some 
and  giving  to  others,  by  silly  regimentation,  by  reducing 
acreage,  or  plowing  under  cotton,  or  killing  little  pigs. 
In  the  face  of  all  that  is  being  done  we  are  asked  to  re- 
frain from  harsh  criticism.  Are  they  not  trying  to  do 
something  for  the  people,  we  are  asked. 

\\  TE  shall  try  to  be  polite.     Cardinal   Newman  said 

•  *     it  was  a  mark  of  good  breeding  to  be  merciful  to 
the  absurd.     But  it  is  mighty  difficult  at  times.     It  is 
precisely  because  these  strange  policies  are  not  only  ab- 
surd but  are  fraught  with  grave  dangers  that  the  Henry 
George  men  of  the  nation  should  raise  their  voices  with  a 
unanimous  shout  of  disapproval. 

TDUT  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  against  the  New 
*— '  Deal  we  cannot  accept  as  an  alternative  policy  tariffs 
and  subsidies  which  the  Old  Deal  offers  us.  As  yet 
there  is  no  sign  in  political  life  of  any  prominent  leader 
standing  for  an  unfettered  industry.  The  Republican 
party  is  traditionally  hobbled  by  its  protectionist  tradi- 


tions. It  cannot  break  away  from  the  body  of  death 
which  binds  it  to  outworn  shibboleths.  It  seems  quite 
impossible  that  it  can  blaze  a  new  pathway.  Yet  until 
it  does  the  New  Deal  with  all  its  preposterous  experimen- 
tation has  the  field  to  itself. 

O  far  no  one  in  political  life  seems  willing  or  able  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  true  doctrine  of  unfettered 
competition?  Is  no  one  equal  to  the  task?  Even  those 
who  look  with  distrust  upon  the  New  Deal  and  its  spend- 
ing orgy  seem  hopelessly  confused.  Professor  McBain 
of  Columbia  who  is  a  critic  of  the  New  Deal,  nevertheless 
has  this  to  say:  "I  think  the  traditional  American  system 
shows  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  self-operation  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  country."  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  business, 
as  now  organized,  will  never  again  absorb  enough  of  the 
unemployed." 

TS  it  necessary  to  say  that  "as  organized"  it  never  has? 
•*•  The  unemployed  we  have  always  with  us,  in  the  best 
of  times  from  one  to  three  millions.  Why?  Because 
men  are  shut  out  from  the  opportunities  for  employment. 
In  new  countries  with  vast  tracts  of  land  unappropriated 
there  are  no  unemployed.  This  constant  attempt  to 
discuss  the  problem  without  reference  to  the  factors  in 
the  problem  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  professorial  mind.  It 
has  filled  the  world  with  a  perfect  Babel  of  incoherence. 
If  these  professors  would  only  see  that  the  problem  is 
one  of  the  relation  of  labor  to  land,  of  the  willing  hands 
to  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth,  they  would  save 
themselves  a  world  of  trouble,  and  their  readers  a  lot  of 
perplexity  in  the  vain  effort  to  understand  them,  any  one 
of  them  we  may  say,  for  they  all  differ,  thus  proving  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  them  must  be  wrong. 

""I  ''HERE  are  a  very  few  factors  in  the  problem.  The 
•*•  professors  inject  many  more.  Here  are  men  at  work 
on  a  problem  in  which  the  solution  is  absurdly  simple  if 
the  real  factors  are  considered.  Along  come  a  group  of 
experimentors  who  lug  in  each  his  imaginary  factor,  one 
or  more.  The  problem  is  thus  rendered  increasingly 
intricate  and  complicated.  But  if  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
remaining  factors  are  thrown  out  of  the  window,  the 
whole  sum  of  the  problem  is  laid  bare.  It  is  not  merely 
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a  problem  in  economics,  it  is  a  problem  in  ratiocination 
by  which  if  we  consider  only  the  necessary  or  active  factors 
we  have  the  correct  answer.  The  confusion  arises  from 
the  introduction  of  factors  that  do  not  belong. 

T3UT  the  professors  like  them.  It  lends  a  semblance 
-*-'  of  great  profoundity.  It  enables  them  to  pick  flaws 
in  the  speculations  of  their  brother  professors.  The  in- 
finite refinements  of  their  theorizing  add  to  their  stature, 
immeasurably  increasing  their  importance.  If  they  ever 
see  that  it  is  not  so  complicated  as  all  that,  they  thrust 
the  suggestion  aside.  It  looks  profound  to  them  and  so 
it  must  be.  Chesterton  has  hit  it  off  well: 

"Oh,  we  have  learned  to  peer  and  pore 
On  tortuous  problems  from  our  youth ; 
We  know  all  labyrinthian  lore, 
We  are  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  yore, 
And  we  know  all  things  but  the  truth." 

IT  is  frequently  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  average 
•••  thinking  that  goes  on  seems  to  take  so  little  account 
of  laws  and  principles.  From  which  we  are  prone  to 
argue  that  what  is  needed  is  more  knowledge,  and,  what 
concerns  us  most,  more  knowledge  of  economics. 
In  the  main,  this  of  course  is  true.  But  the  conclusion 
needs  some  qualification.  For  many  of  those  from  whom 
we  get  some  of  the  most  astounding  results  in  thinking 
have  studied  economics  and  are  familiar  with  Adam 
Smith,  McCulloch,  Perry,  Tausig  and  others  from  whom, 
even  if  in  broken  lights,  we  get  some  economic  principles. 
With  these  opinions  and  teachings  Lippman,  Moley  and 
Tugwell,  even  Roosevelt  himself,  are  not  unfamiliar. 
Some  of  them  even  profess  to  know  Henry  George. 

INHERE  must  be  some  other  explanation  why  these 
•*•  presumably  informed  persons  fail  to  "think  through." 
This  explanation  that  should  be  forthcoming  must  also 
account  for  a  similar  failure  on  the  part  of  mass  thinking. 
We  have  a  certain  body  of  knowledge,  volumes  of  statis- 
tics, results  of  intensive  study  and  research,  and  a  thou- 
sand ingenious  speculations.  Some  thinking  must  ac- 
company the  exercise  that  has  resulted  in  this  vast  ma- 
terial. But  conclusions  that  hang  together  seem  to  be 
wholly  lacking.  Nothing  enduring  has  come  from  it; 
only  syntheses  in  which  any  agreement  seems  pitiably 
small. 

HHERE  are  premises  which  if  granted  lead  up  to 
-*•  rational  summarizing.  There  are  prodigeous  arrays 
of  facts,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  save  now 
and  then  a  few  significant  hints.  There  are  writers  like 
Lippman,  Stuart  Chase,  and  contributors  to  the  Nation 
and  the  New  Republic  who  toy  with  problems  and  leave 
us  dangling  in  the  air.  They  are  sure  of  nothing;  they 
retrace  their  steps  continuously  and  seem  to  take  all 
sides  at  once.  They  attack  communism,  socialism, 


Douglassism,  Townsendism,  but  not  being  themselve 
fundamental  these  attacks  seem  distressingly  futile.  The 
have  no  real  social  philosophy  on  which  they  can  fa' 
back,  no  solid  ground  for  their  feet. 


I^HE  explanation  is  this:  Thought  is  for  the  mos 
•*•  part  Two  Dimensional.  But  there  is  a  Third  Di 
mension.  Real  thought  must  be  Three  Dimensiona 
Within  the  first  two  speculation  may  run  rampant;  cor 
elusions  from  observed  facts  are  left  to  the  vagaries  c 
imagination  and  are  the  prey  of  personal  preference  an 
education  and  prediliction.  There  may  be  correct  diag 
nosis,  and  keen  minds  working  in  the  first  two  dimension 
may  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  and  true  remedies  an 
solutions.  But  usually  by  accident,  and  always  wit 
the  risks  of  possible  loss,  or  the  entrance  of  fallacies  tha 
vitiate  conclusions.  Such  minds  working  in  the  firs 
two  dimensions  have  done  much  useful  work  in  the  worl 
of  thought  but  they  are  not  among  the  great  thinker: 
save  only  as  they  have  contributed  to  the  conclusion 
of  others. 

IT  is  the  workers  in  the  Third  Dimension,  only  thos 
indeed,  who  do  the  real  thinking.  In  the  Third  D 
mension  are  Laws  and  Principles  without  which  n 
philosophy  of  Life,  or  Religion,  or  Economics  can  be  er 
during.  Facts,  statistics,  all  knowledge,  are  of  use  onl 
as  they  derive  their  strength  from  Laws  and  Principle 
Workers  in  the  Third  Dimension  judge  the  passing  pane 
rama  not  by  any  temporary  standards,  but  by  codes  ( 
ethical  value  which  have  eternal  validity. 

T)OLITICAL  Economy  is  a  body  of  such  laws  —  all  i 
•*•  the  Third  Dimension,  but  not  on  that  account  diff 
cult  to  understand.  Instinctively  we  recognize  thei 
in  the  order  in  which  they  make  their  appearance.  Firs 
Facts,  Second:  Conclusions.  But  in  the  Third  Dimer 
sion  we  come  up  with  Laws  and  Principles.  If  Prii 
ciples  and  Laws  do  not  support  the  conclusions  we  mus 
abandon  the  facts  and  reconstruct  the  conclusions. 

ONE  of  the  characteristics  of  writers  on  economic 
of  the  present  day  is  their  talkativeness.  Wit 
such  small  bases  of  principles  to  guide  them  they  posse; 
amazing  fluency.  Talk  is  cheap  and  we  have  more  < 
it  where  opinions  are  many  and  unsound.  Some  of  it 
entirely  incomprehensible,  as  for  example  much  of  M 
Tugwell's  "speculations."  Those  who  contend  the 
language  is  a  device  to  conceal  thought  will  find  hei 
abundant  confirmation.  There  is  more  to  talk  abou 
Variety  of  opinions  and  confusion  of  opinions  lead  to 
strange  and  unusual  verbosity.  This  is  at  the  basis  < 
the  charge  against  Henry  George  men  that  they  ai 
people  of  one  idea.  It  is  a  familiar  reproach  of  those  wh 
because  they  have  many  opinions  and  few  fundament; 
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inciples  find  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  spread  their 
iguage  so  lavishly.  Their  paucity  of  laws  and  prin- 
les  are  the  explanation  of  their  plethora  of  words. 

'Somethin's  Gotta  be  Done" 


IT  was  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-eight.  The  GREAT  and  HONORABLE 
General  Court  (House  of  Representatives  to  you)  of 
Massachusetts  was  deep  in  the  depths  of  profound  medi- 
tation. It  was  sorely  perplexed.  Taxation — the  ever 
present  problem — was  receiving  special  attention  at  this 
particular  session.  Special  attention  was  being  given 
and  the  Commonwealth's  most  prominent  personage,  in  the 
field  of  legal  experts  on  common  and  statutory  law  con- 
cerned with  taxation,  had  persuaded  the  House  and 
Senate  leaders  that  "somethin's  gotta  be  done"  in  re- 
gard to  the  menacing  growth  of  the  taxation  muddle. 

Emerging  from  the  inner  sanctum  of  the  inner  sanc- 
toria,  the  legislative  representatives  solemnly  informed 
the  House  and  Senate  that  "somethin's  gotta  be  done" 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopeless  mess  of  tax  laws. 
The  sober  and  solemn  members  of  the  sober  and  solemn 
legislature  nodded  their  heads  in  wisely  profound  signifi- 
cance and  agreed,  one  with  another,  that  "somethin's 
gotta  be  done." 

So  somethin'  was  done. 

The  very  prominent  personage  who,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  GREAT  and  HONORABLE  General  Court, 
knew  all  the  answers  in  legal  terminology  on  common 
and  statute  law,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  body  of 
illustrious  representatives  and  senators  whose  duty  it 
was  to  hold  a  summer  session  and  to  find  THE  solution 
to  all  this  annoying  mess  which  had  resulted  from  an 
accumulation  of  necessary  tax  laws. 

The  summer  came  and  went.  The  harvest  moon  shone 
down  upon  the  frazzled  State  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers. 
The  day  for  the  filing  of  legislative  reports  arrived.  Ah! 
Relief  at  last;  relief  from  the  eternal  question  of  mul- 
tiple taxes  and  tax  laws!  The  special  session  experts 
had  experted;  the  legal  luminary  leader  of  the  special 
session  was  ready  to  report.  With  precision  and  detail 
he  set  forth  the  multitude  of  facts  found  during  the  sum- 
mer's stifling  session;  and,  whereas,  wherefore  and  there- 
fore, he  and  his  solemnly  profound  associates  were  in 
duty  bound  to  inform  the  Great  and  Honorable  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  that 
"Somethin's  gotta  be  done." 
*  *  * 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  consequently  seven 
ears  have  passed  since  the  Great  and  Honorable  General 
^ourt  of  the  "State  of  Mind"  discovered  that  "some- 
lin's  gotta  be  done." 

The  scene  shifts.  We  are  in  the  parish  rooms  of  a 
ery  snooty  church  of  the  fifty-seven  varities.  The  in- 

lligentsia  has  foregathered  to  listen  to  words  of  wisdom 


and  of  warning  which  are  about  to  drip  from  the  vocal 
chords  of  an  "undersecretary"  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 
The  "undersecretary,"  as  such  are  styled  in  proper,  old 
'Hengland,  has  traveled  far  and  wide  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent. He  has  studied,  at  short  range,  the  hopeful  con- 
ditions prognosticated  in  Japan's  employment  of  regi- 
mented boys  and  girls  at  twenty  cents  per  diem.  He  has 
marveled  at  Bonny  'Hengland 's  production  of  "things 
at  two  and  one-half  pence  per  dozen"  (tuppence  'apenney, 
to  you).  He  has  studied  the  alarming  overload  on  Massa- 
chusetts "real  estate"  and  informs  us  that  such  property 
now  carried  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  tax  load  while  pos- 
sessing only  "thirty  per  cent  of  the  wealth."  His  au- 
dience teter  on  the  edges  of  their  seats  as  they  brace  them- 
selves to  hear  his  pronouncement  which  will  solve  our 
economic  distress  for  all  time.  He  gives  pause  to  his 
words  as  he  approaches  the  climax  of  his  evening's  disser- 
tation. The  psychological  effect  of  the  temporary  silence 
has  the  desired  result.  The  truth  is  here. 

"SOMETHIN'S  GOTTA  BE  DONE!" 

Significant  nods  of  approval  begin  to  gather  into  a 
wave  which  finally  engulfs  the  whole  audience.  Bald 
heads,  bushy  heads,  lean  heads,  fat  heads,  soft  heads  and 
bone  heads,  nod  and  nod  and  nod  like  a  field  of  ox-eyed 
daisies  bowing  to  the  summer  breeze. 

"Yeah,  somethin's  gotta  be  done,"  says  one  to  another. 

"Somethin's  gotta  be  done.     The  undersecretary  said 

so." 

*  *  * 

The  Great  and  Honorable  General  Court  of  the  old 
Bay  State,  and  the  undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  both  are  right. 

"Somethin's  gotta  be  done." 

THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

A  Few  Random 

Land  Value  Facts 

A  S  one  of  those  interested  in  support  of  the  bill  intro- 
•**  duced  in  Congress  by  Representative  Moritz  of 
Pittsburgh  (H.  R.  6026)  to  impose  an  excise  charge  of 
one  per  cent  upon  the  privilege  of  owning  land  in  excess 
of  $3,000  value  by  one  owner,  I  assumed  the  task  of  col- 
lecting data  for  presentation  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  event  of  a  hearing,  indicating 
the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
charge.  I  knew  that  little  information  of  this  character 
was  available;  but  I  hoped  that  I  might  develop  sample 
figures  which  might  be  extended  on  some  basis  to  larger 
areas  and  thus  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  task  has  proved  almost  impossible.  No  authentic 
figures  are  available  anywhere  to  show  the  land  values 
of  the  United  States.  On  page  261  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1934,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  it  is  stated: 
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"There  have  been  no  official  estimates  of  wealth  since 
1922."  Census  figures  give  values  of  farms;  but  nowhere 
is  there  any  breakdown  of  land  values  and  improvement 
values — not  even  value  of  buildings.  As  a  Civil  Works 
project  early  in  1934,  there  was  made  a  "Real  Property 
Inventory"  in  some  ninety  cities.  This  was  so  metic- 
ulous as  to  tabulate  dwelling  units  by  number  of  rooms; 
by  number  of  persons  per  room;  by  lighting  facilities;  by 
cooking  facilities;  by  mortgages;  by  condition  of  repair 
and  a  mass  of  other  detail.  But  the  value  of  dwellings 
ascertained  was  a  composite,  site  and  structure  being 
lumped  together. 

The  National  Resources  Board  spent  millions  of  dollars 
to  ascertain  that  seventy-five  million  acres  of  submarginal 
farming  land  should  be  "retired;"  but  nowhere  in  the 
beautifully  printed  and  charted  400-page  report  is  there 
any  inkling  of  the  value  of  such  lands. 

It  seems  essential,  when  presenting  our  proposal  to 
any  legislative  body,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  show 
the  fiscal  effect  to  some  extent  at  least.  Such  committees 
are  faced  with  practical  revenue  problems;  and  it  is  idle 
to  expect  them,  no  matter  how  impresseed  with  the  justice 
of  our  claims,  to  favor  legislation,  unknowing  its  effect 
on  the  treasury. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  John  A.  Zangerle,  Auditor, 
Cuyahoga  County,  O.,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  John 
Lawrence  Monroe,  Field  Director  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science,  a  sampling  of  Cleveland  was  secured. 

In  Cleveland  (city  proper)  the  total  number  of  tracts 
assessed  is  195,087,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $357,866,620. 
One  thousand  taxpayers,  taken  at  random,  were  shown 
to  own  1,400  tracts.  Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
total  number  of  taxpayers  is  five-sevenths  the  number  of 
tracts,  or  136,561  taxpayers  in  the  city. 

Of  the  1,000  taxpayers,  ninety-two  owned  land  of  a 
value  in  excess  of  $3,000  each,  to  a  total  value  of  $2,301,- 
730 — an  average  value  of  $25,019.  Nine  hundred  and 
eight  owned  land  of  a  total  value  of  $773,110.  Apply- 
ing the  ratio,  9.2  per  cent,  to  the  total  number  of  tax- 
payers, it  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  12,463  owning 
tracts  of  an  average  value  of  $25,019  each.  Deducting 
the  exemption,  $3,000  each,  gives  a  taxable  value  of  $22,- 
019;  a  tax  at  one  per  cent  of  $220.19  each;  and  a  total 
revenue  from  Cleveland  under  the  proposed  bill  of 
$2,644,-227. 

For  the  whole  of  Cuyahoga  County,  land  values  are 
$560,325,060  in  383,402  tracts.  Applying  the  percentage 
of  taxpayers  over  $3,000  found  in  the  city  proper,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  in  the  County  there  are  26,164.  The 
ratio  of  holdings  above  $3,000  to  the  total  value  of  hold- 
ings in  the  sample  group  is  seventy-five  per  cent.  Apply- 
ing this  ratio  to  the  County,  the  average  of  the  above — 
$3,000  holdings  are  found  to  be  $16,043 ;  and  deducting  the 
$3,000  exemption,  the  revenue  at  one  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
cess would  be  $130.43  each,  or  $3,412,  510  for  the  County. 
Figures  collected  by  John  C.  Rose  for  Pittsburgh  show 


that  901  landowners  have  holdings  valued  at  $328,480,380. 
It  is  simple,  then,  to  compute  that  the  charge  on  these 
901  at  one  per  cent  with  an  exemption  of  $3,000  each 
would  be  $3,257,773.  But  we  can  go  no  further,  since 
we  have  no  data  on  the  holdings  of  the  balance  of  161,700 
landowners,  with  a  balance  valuation  of  $233,885,180. 

But  a  comparison  of  Pittsburgh  with  Cleveland  shows 
other  facts  inciting  mental  speculation.  161,799  land- 
owners in  Pittsburgh  own  land  valued  at  $562,365,560, 
an  average  of  $3,478  each.  136,561  owners  in  Cleveland 
have  $357,866,620,  and  average  of  $2,620  each.  The 
population  of  Pittsburgh  (1930  census)  is  669,817,  giving 
a  per  capita  valuation  of  $490;  Cleveland,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  900,429,  shows  per  capita  valuation  of  $397.  Since 
we  believe  that  land  values,  to  a  certain  extent,  bear  a 
relation  to  population,  the  figures  given  above  indicate 
either  errors  in  official  valuation  or  other  influences 
at  present  unascertained.  This  situation  is  introduced 
simply  to  indicate  the  impossibility  of  extending  data 
found  in  one  locality  to  another  locality  and  points  the 
necessity  of  extensive  and  intensive  investigation. 

Coming  to  Greater  New  York,  we  find  the  total  number 
of  tracts  to  be  811,616,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $8,000,- 
995,996.  Parenthetically,  the  per  capita  valuation  here  is 
$1,154.  A  detailed  study  of  the  tax  rolls  for  Manhattan 
Borough  discloses  that  6,065  tracts  are  owned  by  4,843 
owners.  That  is,  the  number  of  owners  is  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  tracts.  If  this  ratio  holds  true 
throughout  the  city,  the  number  of  owners  is  $579,726. 

In  Manhattan  Borough  the  number  of  tracts  valued 
at  less  than  $3,000  is  practically  negligable.  Not  having 
access  to  records  of  the  other  Boroughs,  no  information 
on  this  point  is  there  available,  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
outlying  districts  such  tracts  will  be  found.  However, 
eliminating  this  probability,  the  one  per  cent  excise  charge, 
after  the  $3,000  exemption,  would  return  $60,530,870  for 
Greater  New  York. 

In  the  November  issue  of  Tax-Bits,  publication  of  the 
Tax  Policy  League,  the  figures  of  land  values  in  twenty- 
eight  States  were  given  as  $40,552,488,629  (with  some 
additions  and  corrections  made  by  this  writer).  These 
figures,  however,  give  no  adequate  basis  for  estimates  of 
revenue  under  our  proposal,  since  the  value  of  improve- 
ments in  land  is  included;  and  withal  fail  to  indicate 
the  percentage  reductions  from  true  valuation  observed 
by  assessors  in  most  sections.  They  disclose,  however, 
a  fact  which  may  or  may  not  have  significance.  Tax- 
Bits  figures  show  48.3  per  cent  of  total  assessed  valua- 
tion as  land  value;  New  York  State  (Tax  Commission 
Report,  1933)  shows  forty-four  per  cent  land  value;  while 
Greater  New  York  shows  forty-seven  per  cent  land  values. 
Chicago  shows  forty-five  per  cent  land  values;  Pittsburgh, 
forty -seven  per  cent  and  Cleveland,  forty-two  per  cent. 

Information  from  Massachusetts  is  to  the  effect  that 
total  land  value  (1932)  is  $4,076,604,278  with  785,370 
owners  (1934).  Other  incomplete  and  inconsequential 
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ures  have  been  secured  and  are  of  no  particular  interest 
until  correlated  with  other  data  now  unattainable. 

k These  few  fragmentary  facts  have  been  set  down  here 
the  dual  purpose  of  preserving  them  for  future  general 
reference  and  with  the  hope  of  encouraging  others  simil- 
larly  to  collect  and  preserve  their  findings.  What  a 
wonderful  opportunity  is  here  presented  for  some  funda- 
mental and  valuable  "boon-doggling"  for  the  "white- 
collar  unemployed!" — GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN. 


The  California  Campaign 


fight  of  a  decade  is  on  today  in  California.  Let 
•*•  no  one  mistake  this.  Those  who  most  thoroughly 
realize  it  are  the  great  landed  interests  of  California — 
controlling  so  largely  the  social,  economic  and  political 
conditions  which  prevail  here;  naming  governors,  members 
of  the  legislature  and  local  boards  of  supervisors  and 
assessing  officials.  These  are  almost  unanimously  united 
in  resisting  the  passage  of  our  Constitutional  Amendment; 
which  abolishes  the  sales  tax,  and  progressively  gets  rid 
of  all  taxes  on  improvements  and  personal  property, 
transferring  the  same  to  land  values. 

Already  privilege  is  beginning  to  show  its  fangs,  and 
attempts  are  being  made  to  persuade  the  people  to  be- 
lieve that  if  this  measure  goes  through  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  be  driven  to  the  wolves;  that  its  credit  will  be 
destroyed;  that  the  land  values  will  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  charges  upon  them. 

The  great  real  estate  values  of  the  State  have  gained 
in  a  tremendous  measure  through  the  building  up  of  the 
educational  system  in  the  State;  and  now,  owners  of  these 
values,  pocketing  their  gains,  insist  the  school  teachers 
shall  support  the  sales  tax  levy,  which  throws  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  schools  upon  those  least  able  to 
bear  it;  while  the  recipients  of  the  swag  seek  to  remain 
untouched. 

Privilege,  as  I  have  said,  is  showing  its  fangs;  and  Privi- 
lege is  to  the  last  degree,  alarmed. 

I  have  just  returned  to  Los  Angeles  from  a  three-day 
stay  in  San  Diego,  where  I  spoke  before  five  large  audi- 
ences; one  of  which  was  presided  over  by  a  leading  realtor 
who  declared  to  those  who  listened  to  him  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  and  the  State's  Finance  Director,  whom 
he  had  recently  seen  in  Sacramento,  were  alarmed  lest 
our  amendment  should  receive  endorsement  of  the  people; 
and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  minds  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  they  feared  such  adoption. 

In  a  few  days  a  convention  is  to  be  held  in  Sacramento, 
by  members  chosen  from  the  select,  self-constituted,  real 
rulers  of  the  State,  which  the  Governor  will  solicit  to  find 
some  way  of  furnishing  an  escape  from  the  abolition  of 
the  sales  tax,  and  from  the  substitution  of  what  he  terms 
the  Single  Tax.  He  will  ask  them  to  consider  the  most 


extreme  measures  to  this  end,  including  creation  of  a 
transaction  tax.  Of  course  this  is  in  itself  the  worst 
form  of  sales  tax  the  State  can  perpetrate.  By  this 
change  of  front,  involving  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
sales  tax,  he  hopes  to  take  the  wind  out  of  our  sails.  That 
he  can  succeed,  I  think,  is  improbable.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task,  as  military  men  tell  us,  to  change  front  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  The  measure,  if  taken,  will  be  obviously 
one  of  desperation,  and  the  procedure  will  tend  to  work 
its  own  defeat. 

Will  we  succeed  or  not?  I  do  not  profess  to  know,  but 
if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  actions  of  our  opponents,  I  am 
bound  to  believe  that  with  work  on  our  part,  success  will 
be  assured. 

My  reception  the  past  few  days  in  San  Diego  has  been 
very  gratifying,  as  well  as  the  reception  in  Los  Angeles 
earlier,  and  I  am  sure  the  same  will  be  true  as  to  my  present 
return. 

Among  the  more  significant  of  important  recent 
developments  have  been  these:  The  State  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  recently 
issued  instructions  to  every  one  of  the  700  subordinate 
Unions  to  appoint  committees  to  see  that  every  member 
of  the  organization  is  registered,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  voting  for  our  amendment.  It  is  made  the  duty  of 
such  committee  to. inform  the  membership  of  the  merits 
of  the  measure  and  the  arguments  supporting  it.  This, 
together  with  the  determined  support  of  some  twenty 
labor  papers,  indicates  the  mass  feeling  of  labor  toward 
our  measure.  I  may  add  that  favorable  resolutions 
were  passed  only  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  which  will  go 
out  immediately  to  the  thousands  of  members  of  that 
organization.  Last  week  a  convention  of  what  is  known 
as  the  EPIC  Democrats  has  been  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
at  which  were  representatives  from  nineteen  or  twenty 
congressional  districts  of  the  State,  and  upon  the  unani- 
mous report  of  its  resolution  committee,  the  600  dele- 
gates unanimously  resolved  to  support  the  measure  in 
every  possible  way.  This  goes  a  long  way  toward  suc- 
cess. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  those  upon  whom  we  rely  for  work 
in  every  part  of  the  State  are  becoming  more  and  more 
interested,  determined  and  confident.  Among  those 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  past  few 
days  in  San  Diego,  and  this  enumeration  must  be  re- 
garded as  incomplete,  are  very  effective  workers  in  the 
persons  of  E.  M.  Stangland,  George  S.  Siebert,  City 
Councilman;  Paul  Richie,  Epic  Assemblyman;  Judge 
Andrews,  lately  retired  fron  the  Supreme  Court  Bench; 
S.  S.  Taber,  and  particularly  efficient  among  the  real  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Diego,  Henry  R.  Cramer.  Others  of 
equal  capacity  and  devotion,  I  feel  I  have  overlooked. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  our  friends  in   Los  Angeles 
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are  presenting  a  more  and  more  united  front  toward  our 
common  enemy,  and  the  same  is  true  in  San  Francisco. 

I  cannot  close  without  urging  upon  friends  everywhere 
that  the  crucial  fight  is  here  in  California;  that  if  we  win 
here  our  movement  will  progress  with  tremendous  rapidity 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  its  reverberations  will  be 
heard  in  many  lands.  We  are  not  fighting  the  battle  for 
California  alone.  We  are  fighting  the  battle  of  Progress, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  of  indefinite  extension.  With 
perfect  assurance  therefore  we  call  upon  our  friends  every- 
where to  come  forward  without  any  hesitation  and  help 
us.  Our  opponents  are  active,  wealthy,  and  feel  that 
they  are  engaged,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  in  a 
last  ditch  conflict,  and  accordingly  are  ready  to  spend  as 
many  thousands  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  mislead 
the  California  public. — JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

Anna  George  in  California 

ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE  came,  she  saw,  and  we 
are  simply  overwhelmed — and  we  like  it.  We  have 
asked  her  to  return  again  to  us  soon. 

During  her  stay  here  the  name  and  mission  of  Henry 
George  was  brought  to  public  notice  in  a  favorable  manner 
as  it  has  not  been  for  a  number  of  years,  possibly  since  the 
erecting  of  the  plaque  commemorating  the  writing  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  on  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

On  Wednesday  of  her  visit,  Judge  Jackson  H.  Ralston, 
whose  house  guest  she  had  been  the  previous  evening, 
rushed  her  to  San  Francisco  to  fill  an  engagement  at  the 
San  Francisco  Girls  High  School.  At  noon  she  met  the 
San  Francisco  "Stirring  Committee"  of  the  Sales  Tax 
Repeal  Association.  Following  that  she  was  rushed  to 
Oakland  for  a  talk  to  the  Economics  section  of  Mills 
College. 

On  Thursday,  Mrs.  de  Mille  spoke  over  KYA,  the 
Hearst  Radio  Station  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  evening 
lectured  on  "The  Life  of  My  Father"  at  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center,  the  organization  which  is  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  where 
Henry  George  gave  his  original  lecture  on  Moses. 

On  Friday  morning  the  San  Francisco  Teachers  College 
was  visited  and  in  the  evening  Mrs.  de  Mille  lectured  at 
the  Emanu-El  Sisterhood  Residence  Club  on  "The 
Prophet  of  San  Francisco." 

On  Saturday  evening  the  Henry  George  Club  of  San 
Francisco  entertained  at  Milligans,  famous  Single  Tax 
eating  place,  with  a  dinner.  Mr.  Milligan  said  this  was 
the  finest  Single  Tax  meeting  he  had  observed  in  San 
Francisco  in  years.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Thompson,  State 
Treasurer  of  the  Sales  Tax  Repeal  Association  and  civic 
leader  of  San  Francisco,  also  added  his  voice. 

Mrs.  de  Mille  again  spoke  most  interestingly  on  "The 
Prophet  of  San  Francisco,"  and  her  intimate  and  friendly 
talk  was  vastly  appreciated.  An  interesting  incident  on 


this  occasion  was  the  attendance  of  some  ten  members 
of  the  San  Francisco  Section  of  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 

The  very  practical  proposals  of  Henry  George  are  on 
the  way  up.  There  has  been  nothing  done  since  the 
writing  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  that  compares  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science  and  the  gathering  together  of  those  who  are  with 
such  idealism  and  such  sacrifice  carrying  on.  America 
will  some  day  hail  Oscar  Geiger  as  a  great  mile-stone  in 
the  never-ending  onward  march  of  the  work  and  spirit 
of  Henry  George. — N.  D.  ALPER. 

International  Conference,   1936 

A  CABLEGRAM  has  been  received  by  Charles  O'Con- 
•**•  nor  Hennessy  from  Arthur  Madsen  of  London  an- 
nouncing that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  for 
Free  Trade  and  Land  Value  Taxation  has  decided  to  call 
an  international  gathering  of  the  Georgeists  of  the  world 
in  London  in  the  first  week  of  September  of  this  year. 
Further  details  will  follow: 

Mr.  Hennessy  who  is  president  of  the  International 
Union  writes: 

"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  union,  with  which 
I  have  been  in  touch,  has  been  discussing  the  subject  and 
have  felt  that  this  year  would  be  an  appropriate  one  for 
the  holding  of  the  Conference,  which  will  deal  particularly 
with  the  fundamental  causes  of  war  and  the  futility  of 
the  efforts  that  international  statesmen  and  peace  socie- 
ties are  proposing  for  ending  war.  The  foolishness  of  con- 
tinuing agitation  for  the  disarmament  of  nations  as  a  way 
toward  peace  while  doing  nothing  at  all  toward  ending 
the  persistent  economic  wars  between  practically  all  na- 
tions, would  seem  to  speak  for  the  complete  bankruptcy 
or  hypocracy  of  international  diplomacy,  as  now  carried  on. 
*  *  * 

"So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Georgeists  of  the  world  are  the 
only  group  of  people  who  can  see  clearly  and  speak  bravely 
about  the  causes  of  the  wars  of  the  past,  the  war  of  the 
present,  and  the  inevitable  wars  of  the  future,  which  will 
occur  until  international  economic  freedom  in  the  pro- 
duction and  exchange  of  wealth  is  attained  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world." 

BUT  to  those  who  think  as  I  do,  the  ethical  is  the 
more  important  side.  Not  only  do  we  not  wish 
to  evade  the  question  of  private  property  in  land,  but 
to  us  it  seems  that  the  beneficent  and  far-reaching  revolu- 
tion we  aim  at  is  too  great  a  thing  to  be  accomplished  by 
"intelligent  self-interest,"  and  can  be  carried  by  nothing 
less  than  the  religious  conscience. —  "The  Condition  of 
Labor." 

THE  ideal  social  state  is  not  that  in  which  each  gets 
an  equal  amount  of  wealth,  but  in  which  each  gets 
in  proportion  to  his  contribution  to  the  general  stock. 
—"Social  Problems." 
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The  Enigma  of  Money 

By  RAYMOND  V.  McNALLY 

TO  the  average  man,  money  is  the  staff  of  life.  Al- 
though it  has  reigned  supreme  in  the  human  mind 
for  thousands  of  years,  there  has  been  no  progress  generally 
in  a  real  understanding  of  what  it  actually  means.  When 
we  work,  we  receive  money  as  wages.  When  we  wish  to 
satisfy  our  desires,  we  spend  money.  All  kinds  of  prop- 
erty are  referred  to  in  terms  of  money.  Practically  every- 
thing we  do  is  measured  by  money  which  is  used  as  a 
common  standard  of  value.  In  fact,  it  intrudes  upon 
almost  every  phase  of  our  existence.  Therefore,  as  we 
think  constantly  in  terms  of  money,  it  is  raised  to  a  posi- 
tion of  exaggerated  importance;  and  political  economy, 
which  is  the  science  that  treats  of  the  nature  of  wealth 
and  of  the  laws  that  govern  its  production  and  distribu- 
tion, comes  to  be  known  as  a  money  science. 

Money  was  wealth  according  to  the  old  English  mer- 
cantile theory,  and  governmental  policies,  which  tended 
to  restrict  the  production  of  real  wealth,  such  as  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  were  built  around  this  idea.  Although 
Adam  Smith  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  discredit  the 
notion,  now,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later, 
most  people  are  seen  to  be  suffering  from  the  same  complex. 
The  depression  has  been  manifested  by  a  cessation,  rela- 
tively, of  the  exchanges  and  the  destroying  of  values,  and 
so  the  cause  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  lack  of  money 
or  to  defects  in  our  money  and  credit  system  which  has 
unduly  expanded  or  contracted  the  means  of  payment. 

More  and  more  money  then  is  believed  to  be  the  cure 
for  unemployment.  The  business  man  complains  about 
the  lack  of  money  in  circulation.  Some  theorists,  such 
as  the  noted  English  economist,  J.  M.  Keynes,  suggest  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  money  or  credit;  others  recom- 
mend the  transfer  of  money  from  one  group  of  people  to 
a  less  fortunate  group,  such  as  is  done  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  and  by  means  of  public  relief  pro- 
jects. The  popular  belief  is  that  there  can  be  no  employ- 
ment without  money- — that  it  is  people  with  money  who 
give  employment.  And  so  saving  by  individuals  is 
frowned  upon  and  spending  regarded  as  the  road  to  pros- 
perity. Money  is  regarded  as  the  priming  pump  of  pro- 
duction— that  without  it,  labor  could  not  work.  But 
labor  is  not  employed  by  money.  Money  is  employed 
by  labor.  Men  employed  themselves  before  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  money.  If  all  of  the  money  in  the  world 
were  destroyed,  could  we  for  a  moment  believe  that  this 
would  result  in  all  people  being  idle?  Down  through 
the  ages  the  unemployment  problem  existed  under  all 
kinds  of  money  systems.  I  am  not  insisting,  however,  that 
undue  contraction  or  expansion  of  money  and  credit 
plays  no  part  in  causing  a  depression  or  in  prolonging  it. 
The  complexity  and  interdependence  of  modern  industry 
have  created  such  a  delicate  mechanism  that  the  slightest 


shock  tends  to  throw  it  out  of  balance.  What  I  mean  is 
that  we  cannot  logically  consider  it  as  the  primary  cause 
of  a  major  depression  such  as  the  present  one.  Money 
is  essentially  a  labor-saving  device.  It  facilitates  the 
exchanges  and  in  so  doing,  adds  to  the  productive  power 
of  labor  by  permitting  greater  specialization  and  division 
of  effort.  If  we  regarded  money  strictly  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  a  measure  of  value,  we  would  readily  see 
that,  as  long  as  our  wants  remained  unsatisfied,  any  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  money  system  alone  could  only 
be  temporary.  But  when  we  use  the  term  "money"  for 
such  economic  concepts  as  wealth,  wages,  value,  monopoly, 
land  and  capital,  we  are  very  apt  to  overlook  first  prin- 
ciples. The  result  is  a  distorted  picture  of  economic 
life  which  leads  to  a  false  diagnosis  of  our  economic 
problems. 

The  person  who  is  untrained  in  economic  reasoning, 
does  not  realize  that  the  careless  use  of  the  term  "money" 
obscures  certain  fundamental  facts  that  must  be  con- 
sidered before  he  can  really  understand  the  phenomena 
df  the  present  depression.  He  is  easily  confused  by  those 
economists  who,  in  their  intense  effort  to  be  scientific 
in  their  investigations  and  analysis,  overlook  first  princi- 
ples entirely  by  compiling  huge  masses  of  statistics  on 
symptoms  and  concentrating  on  a  mere  medium  of  ex- 
change. But  the  really  scientific  method  of  economic 
investigation  requires  first  of  all  the  precise  use  of  words. 
The  tendency  to  confuse  money  with  wealth  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  of  the  popular  analysis  of  the  depression 
and  of  the  government's  measures  to  stimulate  recovery. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  AAA,  the  NRA,  the  Home  Loan 
Corporation,  the  RFC,  the  public  works  programme, 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  the  banking  bill,  the  various 
proposals  for  inflation,  the  reluctance  to  reduce  the  tariff, 
the  various  share-the-wealth  and  pension  schemes  and 
unemployment  insurance.  In  connection  with  these, 
not  the  slightest  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the 
problem  of  unemployment  to  its  simplest  terms.  In 
order  to  solve  a  problem  in  mathematics,  we  reduce  it 
to  simple  factors.  We  do  not  tackle  the  problem  by 
retaining  complex  equations  and  making  them  more 
involved.  We  try  to  obtain  the  simplest  equation  we 
can  through  the  process  of  elimination.  But  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  handling  an  economic  problem  is  to 
assume  from  the  beginning  that  it  is  very  complicated 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  simplify  it.  Thus  the  problem 
becomes  more  and  more  involved  so  that  one  finds  one- 
self reasoning  in  a  circle  and  losing  sight  of  fundamental 
principles.  And  so  the  task  assumes  such  alarming  pro- 
portions that  we  find  one  man  specializing  in  the  study 
of  prices,  another  in  currencies,  another  in  labor  questions, 
another  in  taxation  and  so  on,  each  one  representing  a 
distinct  viewpoint  but  each  failing  to  see  the  picture 
as  a  whole — a  veritable  jumble  of  disjointed  and 
uncorrelated  theories. 
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To  understand  the  problem,  we  must  begin  with  simple 
facts.  The  purpose  of  economic  activity  is  to  satisfy  our 
desires,  material  and  otherwise,  with  the  least  exertion. 
In  other  words,  while  we  must  work  in  order  to  live,  we 
try  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible.  This  is  a  fundamental 
law  of  human  nature  and  universal  as  it  is,  it  appears 
to  be  little  recognized.  Like  the  law  of  gravitation,  it 
is  a  natural  law  and  cannot  be  affected  by  human  will. 
Our  natural  impulse  is  to  make  a  job  as  easy  as  possible 
and  the  more  freedom  this  impulse  has,  the  more  pros- 
perous we  are.  Therefore,  we  use  every  labor-saving 
device  that  we  can  think  of,  including  money  and  credit, 
in  order  to  satisfy  our  desires  with  the  least  amount  of 
effort.  Limiting  the  use  of  machinery  and  shortening 
the  hours  of  labor,  as  has  been  done  under  the  NRA,  are 
actions  that  are  directly  contrary  to  this  law  of  human 
nature.  They  make  the  job  more  difficult  than  it  should 
be,  because  more  men  are  used  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  result  is  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  the 
community.  When  human  effort  is  wasted,  some  of  our 
wants  must  unnecessarily  remain  unsatisfied.  Increas- 
ing techonological  development  cannot  cause  unemploy- 
ment, because  until  our  wants  are  fully  satisfied  (and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  such  a  happy  condition),  we  need 
every  man  we  can  get  to  render  us  service  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  remedies  commonly  advanced,  however, 
for  curing  unemployment  and  stimulating  recovery  defi- 
nitely ignore  this  self-evident  fact.  In  fact,  they  imply 
just  the  opposite  view,  for  they  are  based  on  the  theory 
that  there  is  not  enough  work  for  everybody  to  do  and 
that  therefore  we  must  make  work,  regardless  of  what 
it  might  be,  so  that  everyone  will  be  employed.  But 
if  our  wants  have  been  fully  satisfied,  why  should  it  be 
necessary  to  make  more  work?  Work  is  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  a  means  to  an  end — the  satisfaction  of  our 
desires.  The  answer  is  obvious.  Our  wants  have  not 
been  fully  supplied  and  probably  never  will  be,  and 
while  that  condition  exists,  it  should  not  be  at  all  neces- 
sary to  spread  the  work  in  private  industry  and  to  create 
artificial  jobs  on  public  relief  projects  in  order  to  relieve 
unemployment.  There  is  plenty  of  real  work  to  be  done. 
What  is  lacking  is  not  work  but  the  opportunity  to  work. 
Involuntary  unemployment,  therefore,  can  be  due  only 
to  some  maladjustment  in  the  natural  order  of  society. 
The  fact  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  adopt  unsound 
remedies  based  on  false  assumptions,  while  the  real  work 
is  being  neglected,  should  be  sufficient  warning  that  we 
are  doing  nothing  to  correct  this  maladjustment. 

Those  who  favor  the  creation  of  artificial  jobs  by  means 
of  public  relief  projects,  claim  that  they  will  eventually 
lead  to  real  jobs,  because  the  spending  done  by  those 
who  receive  these  artificial  jobs,  will  stimulate  private 
industry.  But  transferring  purchasing  power  from  the 
taxpayer  to  the  unemployed  cannot  lead  to  increased 
business.  Better  business  can  only  result  from  an  in- 


crease in  the  opportunities  for  real  work  and  these  oppor- 
tunities do  not  lie  in  public  spending.  In  the  natural 
order  of  things,  as  long  as  human  wants  remain  unsatis- 
fied, there  should  be  no  limit  to  the  opportunities  for 
employment.  Why  is  it  then  that  men  remain  idle  in- 
stead of  employing  themselves?  The  socialist  would 
reply  that  they  had  no  capital,  but  he  overlooks  the  fact 
that  capital,  which  consists  of  buildings,  machinery  and 
goods  in  the  process  of  production,  is  made  by  labor  just 
as  consumer  goods  are  made  by  labor.  This  capital 
is  obtained  by  exchanging  consumer  goods  for  it,  through 
the  medium  of  money  or  credit.  The  socialist  would 
not  admit  this,  because  he  holds  the  theory  of  the  classi- 
cal economists  that  labor  is  maintained  by  capital.  But 
this  notion  was  thoroughly  discredited  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Labor  produces  its  own  wages  and  subsis- 
tence. The  average  business  man  is  inclined  to  admit 
this  but  then  proceeds  to  offer  and  to  uphold  opinions 
that  imply  the  classical  concept  of  the  relation  of  capital 
to  labor.  The  false  concept  led  to  the  fallacy  that  capital 
limits  employment,  a  fallacy  that  runs  through  current 
popular  economic  thought  and  has  resulted  in  the  various 
inadequate  explanations  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
depression.  Capital,  however,  does  not  limit  employ- 
ment, but  it  may  limit  the  form  of  employment — that  is 
it  may  determine  the  direction  that  production  will  take 
and  in  that  way  limit  the  productiveness  of  labor.  But 
while  capital  may  limit  the  form  of  production,  in  actual 
practice  it  is  seen  that  even  this  does  not  actually  take 
place.  To  say  that  men  cannot  employ  themselves 
until  they  have  capital  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Capital  is  the  product  of  labor  and  obviously  the  pro- 
duct cannot  come  before  the  producer.  This  funda- 
mental fact  is  doubtless  obscured  by  the  complexities 
of  modern  industry.  To  make  this  point  absolutely 
clear,  it  might  be  desirable  to  submit  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  processes  of  production  and  of  the  dynamics  of 
capital  production,  but  the  lack  of  space  limits  us  to  a 
discussion  of  unemployment  from  the  money  angle. 
When  men  start  in  business,  they  either  borrow  capital 
that  has  been  made  by  other  men  or  they  use  their  own 
savings  to  obtain  it.  The  savings  are  the  result  of  their 
own  labor  and  consist  of  either  actual  money  or  of  bank 
deposits.  They  do  not  represent  real  capital  but  absti- 
nence from  consuming  that  share  of  the  wealth  produced 
to  which  they  are  rightfully  entitled  because  of  their 
contribution  to  production.  While  it  would  appear 
from  this  that  capital  *s  necessary  before  men  can  em- 
ploy themselves,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  capital 
they  use  has  been  produced  by  other  men,  because  the 
spending  of  the  savings  of  the  former  has  directed  pro- 
duction to  that  end.  This  is  not  to  say  that  savings 
limit  employment  any  more  than  capital  does.  As  far 
as  the  whole  community  is  concerned,  the  employment 
of  labor  does  not  depend  on  accumulated  savings.  All 
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that  is  necessary  is  that  some  men  devote  their  time  or 
part  of  their  time  to  the  production  of  capital  while  other 
men  devote  their  time  to  producing  wealth  for  immediate 
consumption.  Nor  are  accumulated  savings  absolutely 
necessary,  as  far  as  individual  employment  is  concerned. 
Capital  and  also  subsistence  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  credit — not  necessarily  bank  credit,  but  the  credit 
extended  by  one  business  man  to  another. 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  exag- 
gerated emphasis  placed  upon  money  is  due  to  confusing 
money  with  wealth  and  with  that  part  of  wealth  that  is 
used  to  produce  more  wealth.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  spending  of  money  is  necessary  in  order  to  stimulate 
recovery  and  to  cure  unemployment,  have  fallen  victim 
to  the  false  notion  that  capital  employs  labor  and  that 
capital  limits  employment.  When  they  talk  of  money, 
they  are  unconsciously  referring  to  capital.  Money  is 
not  capital.  It  has  a  characteristic  in  common  with 
capital,  however,  in  that  the  use  of  it  adds  to  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  labor.  But  this  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  money  is  necessary  before  there  can  be 
any  employment.  Employment  precedes  both  money 
and  capital.  Yet  we  hear  all  about  us  the  statement  that 
before  unemployment  can  be  reduced,  there  must  be 
more  confidence  in  the  capital  market.  Idle  funds  must 
be  invested,  is  the  cry;  but  idle  funds  are  not  capital  nor 
do  they  consist  of  money  except  to  a  limited  degree.  They 
represent  mostly  bank  deposits  and  government  securi- 
ties and  these  constitute  claims  on  wealth  that  is  being 
produced  or  that  is  to  be  produced.  The  false  notion 
that  these  idle  funds  have  the  power  to  give  employ- 
ment and  to  stimulate  industry  underlies  the  consterna- 
tion that  has  been  caused  by  the  proposal  to  tax  large 
incomes.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  tax  on  large  incomes 
will  tend  to  discourage  productive  effort  and  to  divert 
capital  from  productive  investments  into  tax-exempt 
securities.  Insofar  as  the  tax  falls  on  earned  incomes, 
productive  effort  may  be  discouraged,  but  all  large  in- 
comes are  not  earned  wealth.  However,  a  tax  on  incomes, 
large  or  small,  does  not  discriminate  between  what  is 
earned  wealth  and  what  is  unearned  wealth.  For  this 
reason,  it  cannot  be  justified  on  moral  grounds,  what- 
ever we  might  think  of  its  economic  expediency.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  less  injurious 
to  industry  than  the  vast  majority  of  indirect  taxes  that 
are  a  direct  burden  on  production  and  increase  the  cost 
of  doing  business. 

The  old  classical  theory  that  capital  limits  employ- 
ment is  the  basis  for  the  socalled  modern  doctrine,  made 
prominent  by  J.  M.  Keynes,  that  spending  (money  being 
substituted  for  capital  through  the  confusion  of  terms) 
leads  to  prosperity.  It  is  said  that  there  are  many  people 
with  large  incomes  who  do  not  spend  enough — that  they 
accumulate  enormous  savings  that  constitute  funds  which 
belong  normally  in  consumptive  channels.  When  they 


fail  to  spend,  it  is  claimed  that  business  suffers.  This 
springs  from  the  erroneous  impression  that  there  is  a 
strict  limit  to  human  desires.  When  people  save  their 
money  instead  of  spending  it  directly  for  commodities, 
they  are  only  refraining  from  taking  their  share  of  the 
wealth  that  they  have  helped  to  produce.  They  have 
not  done  the  community  the  slightest  harm.  If  there 
were  a  limit  to  human  desires,  it  would  mean  that  the 
community  would  work  less  in  order  to  satisfy  its  needs. 

Naturally,  under  conditions  in  which  all  desires  have 
been  fully  satisfied,  there  can  be  no  involuntary  unem- 
ployment, for  where  involuntary  unemployment  exists, 
human  wants  have  not  been  entirely  supplied.  But 
in  a  dynamic  society,  such  as  we  live  in,  human  desires 
are  unlimited.  Therefore,  if  some  people  save  their  money 
instead  of  spending  it,  what  these  people  fail  to  consume, 
others  will  consume.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  no 
surplus  of  goods  in  the  aggregate  that  remains  unsold. 
But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  assume  that  a  sur- 
plus has  been  created  because  these  savings  are  not  in 
circulation.  The  value  of  the  savings,  therefore,  must 
be  equivalent  to  the  value  of  this  surplus.  But  a  surplus 
of  goods  for  which  there  is  no  demand  can  have  no  value, 
and  this  means  then  that  the  savings  that  derive  from  this 
alleged  surplus,  also  can  have  no  value.  This,  of  course, 
is  contrary  to  fact,  and  so  we  are  forced  to  the  logical 
conclusion  that  saving  money  instead  of  spending  it  does 
not  create  a  surplus  of  unsold  goods.  What  actually 
takes  place  when  some  people  save  their  money  is  that 
labor  is  freed  so  that  it  can  supply  to  a  greater  extent  the 
rest  of  the  community  with  more  consumer  goods  (there 
being  no  limit  to  the  desires  of  the  community)  or,  if  the 
savings  are  invested  in  industry,  with  more  capital  goods. 
The  failure  to  see  this  is  due  to  confusing  money  with 
wealth,  and  this  error  has  led  to  the  idea  that  capital 
profits  at  the  expense  of  labor.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
wages  of  labor  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  absorb 
all  of  the  goods  produced,  that  the  huge  profits  of  em- 
ployers have  been  diverted  into  building  up  an  excess 
plant  capacity  and  that  this  has  resulted  in  an  even 
greater  overproduction  of  goods. 

The  average  person  seems  to  picture  a  supply  of  goods 
on  one  hand  and  a  quantity  of  money  equal  in  value  on 
the  other.  If  some  of  that  money  is  removed,  say  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  it,  he  believes  then  that  the  supply 
of  goods  exceeds  the  demand  for  them.  In  confusing 
money  with  wealth,  money  is  here  regarded  as  purchasing 
power,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  money  only  represents 
purchasing  power.  Purchasing  power  is  wealth  or  goods 
and  therefore  springs  from  the  ability  to  work.  When 
a  man  works,  he  receives  his  wages  in  money,  which  is 
an  order  certifying  to  the  fact  that  he  has  contributed 
to  the  production  of  wealth  and  that  he  has  the  right  to 
claim  a  part  of  it.  The  demand  for  goods  really  lies  in 
the  goods  themselves,  and  consequently  supply  cannot 
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exceed  demand,  for  when  considered  in  the  general  sense, 
supply  is  demand  and  demand  is  supply.  What  stimu- 
lates business  then  is  not  money  but  work.  While  it  is 
true  that  without  money  we  would  be  living  on  a  lower 
standard,  it  is  not  because  money  is  purchasing  power  but 
because  by  facilitating  the  exchanges  it  adds  to  produc- 
tive power  by  permitting  a  greater  specialization  and 
division  of  labor.  But  credit  does  this  to  an  even  greater 
extent,  because  most  business  transactions  are  made  by 
means  of  credit,  even  though  they  are  customarily  spoken 
of  as  involving  the  transfer  of  money.  The  popular 
demand  for  increasing  the  volume  of  money  in  circula- 
tion, or  the  volume  of  credit,  by  such  means  as  minimum 
wage  laws,  public  relief  projects,  or  by  liberalizing  the 
banking  system  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
productive  power  of  labor  but  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  purchasing  power. 

Eliminating  the  false  notion,  however,  that  money  is 
purchasing  power  gives  us  a  much  clearer  view  of  the 
whole  matter.  While  a  depression  manifests  itself  in 
a  diminution  of  purchasing  power,  we  know  now  that 
it  is  not  due  to  overproduction  proceeding  from  a  lack 
of  money  or  credit  or  from  a  faulty  distribution  of  wealth 
between  labor  and  capital.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  it  is  caused  by  underproduction  which  is 
due  to  a  restriction  of  the  natural  opportunities  for  work 
— a  restriction  that  results  in  a  contraction  of  purchas- 
ing power  which  propagates  itself  throughout  the  entire 
industrial  system.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  From  the  observation  of  phenomena 
and  the  examination  of  first  principles,  it  is  clear  that 
the  problem  of  distribution  and  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Solve  distribu- 
tion and  we  solve  unemployment.  Thinking  in  terms 
of  money,  however,  will  not  lead  us  to  the  correct  solu- 
tion, for  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  dividing  wealth  be- 
tween those  who  have  money  and  those  who  haven't. 
Capital  is  regarded  as  possessing  all  of  the  money  and 
labor  as  having  none  and  therefore  being  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  former  for  its  wages.  And  so  for  thousands 
of  years,  men  have  tried  to  divide  wealth  by  govern- 
ment fiat  but  have  always  failed,  because  any  interference 
with  distribution  shows  itself  in  lessened  production. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  labor  produces  capital 
and  so  neither  can  have  a  permanent  advantage  over 
the  other.  Large  aggregations  of  capital  appear  to  have 
labor  at  their  mercy,  but  that  is  only  because  they  can 
take  advantage  of  the  maladjustment  in  the  natural 
order  which  restricts  the  opportunities  for  employment. 
While  it  is  true  that  in  any  dispute  between  labor  and 
capital,  the  latter  may  be  able  to  hold  out  longer  (capital 
wastes  when  idle  but  labor  perishes),  if  the  returns  to 
capital  rise,  more  labor  will  turn  to  producing  capital 
and  the  tendency  will  be  toward  an  equalization  of  the 


returns  of  both.  Some  economists  include  the  entrepre- 
neur as  a  factor  of  production  and  believe  that  he  should 
be  considered  in  any  discussion  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  But  the  entrepreneur  is  only  a  laborer,  in  the 
economic  sense,  and  receives  only  what  he  contributes 
to  production. 

Before  we  can  determine  how  wealth  is  distributed, 
we  must  know  what  the  fundamental  factors  of  pro- 
duction are.  These  will  be  clear  to  us  when  we  fix  in 
our  minds  just  what  production  is,  or  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  just  what  employment  really  means. 
Employment  is  the  expenditure  of  human  exertion  in 
the  production  of  services,  both  tangible  and  intangible. 
Tangible  services  are  embodied  in  tangible  products, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  all  of  the  numerous 
articles  that  administer  to  our  comfort.  They  form  the 
basis  for  the  enormous  volume  of  intangible  services 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  rendered.  Only  the  tangi- 
ble services  or  the  tangible  products  are  wealth.  The 
materials  that  go  to  make  up  these  products  come  from 
land.  Labor  does  not  create  these  materials  but  merely 
removes  and  processes  them  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
satisfaction  of  human  desires.  Nothing  is  wealth,  there- 
fore, that  is  not  the  result  of  the  application  of  labor  tc 
land.  Many  people  cannot  see  what  land  has  to  do 
with  modern  industry.  Land  to  them  is  only  something 
that  farmers  use,  but  this  narrow  concept  is  a  surviving 
relic  of  nineteenth  century  economics.  Business  is  not 
carried  on  in  the  air.  Land  includes  not  only  farm  lands, but 
coal  lands,  oil  lands,  mineral  deposits,  forests,  water, 
building  sites,  business  locations  and  rights  of  way 
for  pipe  lines,  railroads  and  public  utilities.  All  occupa- 
tions are  founded  on  the  primary  occupations  that  are 
directly  related  to  land,  such  as  farming,  fishing,  mining, 
etc.  The  manufacturing  and  exchange  occupations, 
while  they  use  land  directly  only  for  standing  room,  are 
merely  cooperative  steps  in  the-  long  process  of  produc- 
tion, because  they  handle  the  materials  that  come  from 
land  and  from  nowhere  else.  Land,  obviously,  is  the 
source  of  all  employment  and  therefore  the  source  of  all 
wealth.  In  the  last  analysis  then,  employment  is  the 
expenditure  of  human  exertion  on  land,  and  the  funda- 
mental factors  of  production  are  seen  to  be  Land,  Labor 
and  Capital. 

Wealth  is  distributed  among  these  factors  and  any 
attempt  to  solve  distribution  must  embrace  all  three  or 
it  will  be  a  complete  failure.  All  legislation  of  the  past 
and  present  has  considered  only  labor  and  capital  and 
has  consisted  of  unscientific  efforts  to  interfere  directly 
with  distribution  by  means  of  minimum  wage,  maximum 
hour  and  price-fixing  laws.  They  have  all  failed  for 
while  weatlh  that  is  already  produced  can  be  divided  in 
any  way  that  men  wish,  wealth  that  is  being  produced 
or  is  yet  to  be  produced  cannot  be  divided  by  human 
will  except  indirectly.  Interfering  directly  with  distri- 
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bution  results  in  lessened  production,  but  fair  and  ex- 
pedient distribution  must  be  coexistent  with  greater 
and  ever  increasing  production.  Distribution  must  be 
tackled  indirectly  by  directly  reaching  production,  that 
is,  by  removing  all  obstacles  to  production.  This  would 
be  in  entire  harmony  with  the  natural  order  because  dis- 
tribution is  determined  by  the  natural  law,  previously 
stated,  that  men  try  to  satisfy  their  desires  with  the  least 
exertion.  If  they  had  free  access  to  land,  there  would 
be  no  problem  of  unemployment  to  solve.  But  as  all 
of  the  best  land  is  privately  owned,  every  single  individual 
who  works  must  pay  for  the  use  of  it,  directly  or  in- 
directly as  the  case  may  be,  whether  he  be  a  book- 
keeper on  the  top  floor  of  a  New  York  skyscraper  or  a 
miner  in  the  coal  pits  of  Pennsylvania.  This  payment 
is  economic  rent  and  the  value  or  selling  price  of  land 
is  determined  by  capitalizing  it,  less  any  taxes  that  are 
levied  on  it,  at  the  current  rate  of  interest. 

Obeying  their  natural  instincts,  men  try  to  obtain 
land  that  will  yield  them  the  best  living  with  the  least 
effort,  whether  it  be  a  busy  corner  on  which  to  sell  hats 
or  a  mine  or  a  farm  near  transportation  facilities.  It  is 
the  power  to  save  human  effort  that  makes  some  land 
more  valuable  than  other  land,  the  difference  in  pro- 
ductiveness being  economic  rent.  This  superior  pro- 
ductiveness is  not  due  to  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  who  happens  to  own  the  land.  It  is  due  to 
greater  population,  closer  proximity  to  the  center  of 
trade  and  commerce  and  to  better  governmental  services 
—in  other  words,  to  the  collective  effort  of  all  the  people. 
This  productiveness,  therefore,  is  a  social,  not  an  indi- 
vidual value.  Labor  and  capital  generally,  as  producers 
of  wealth,  do  not  profit  from  this  superior  productiveness, 
because  they  must  pay  for  it  as  economic  rent.  Their 
returns  are  limited  to  what  they  could  obtain  on  the 
least  productive  land  in  use  with  the  same  effort.  The 
huge  profits  of  some  producers  are  largely  economic  rent 
because  these  producers  are  also  landowners.  This  fact 
is  obscured,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  large  corporations 
whose  land  ownership  is  represented  by  stocks  and  bonds 
that  are  owned  by  many  people.  While  any  increase 
in  the  productive  power  of  labor  due  to  invention  and 
discovery  or  due  to  improvement  in  manners,  morals, 
education  and  government  tends  to  increase  economic 
rent,  the  natural  tendency  is  also  to  increase  the  returns 
of  labor  and  capital.  However,  the  tendency  of  material 
progress  to  increase  economic  rent,  combined  with  our 
unscientific  system  of  taxation,  encourages  speculation 
in  land.  Future  increases  are  anticipated  by  owners 
in  the  prices  or  rents  that  they  demand.  Land  is  held 
out  of  use  (twenty  per  cent  of  New  York  City's  land,  for 
example,  is  listed  as  vacant — not  that  there  is  no  demand 
for  it,  for  the  fact  that  it  has  value  indicates  there  is  a 
demand  for  it  for  the  purpose  of  using  it),  *creating  an 
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artificial  scarcity,  until  prices  are  met  by  labor  and 
capital.  Unlike  the  return  to  capital,  economic  rent 
cannot  be  held  in  check,  for  land  cannot  be  reproduced. 
In  the  keen  competition  for  land,  the  price  is  bid  up  and 
up  and  labor  and  capital  are  forced  to  yield  the  returns 
that  would  naturally  accrue  to  them  from  material  pro- 
gress. Some  producers  will  be  forced  to  less  productive 
land  where  less  wealth  will  be  produced  with  the  same 
effort  and  this  is  the  point  at  which  the  returns  of  all 
will  be  fixed.  Billions  of  dollars  are  poured  into  land, 
and  speculation,  aided  by  liberal  bank  credit  and  the 
optimistic  attitude  of  investors,  becomes  more  intense. 
Mortgages  and  funded  debts  are  piled  up,  and  finally 
land  values  are  bid  up  to  such  a  point  that  producers 
are  forced  to  yield  not  only  everything  above  their  cus- 
tomary returns  but  part  of  those  returns  as  well.  If  they 
are  unable  to  increase  their  productive  efficiency  or  to 
adjust  living  standards  downward  fast  enough,  receiver- 
ships, bankruptcies,  liquidations  and  foreclosures  result. 
Thus  production  is  checked,  unemployment  follows  and 
purchasing  power  declines,  spreading  from  one  point  to 
another  until  there  is  a  general  business  slump  and  a 
collapse  of  land  values.  Is  it  not  clear  that  an  industrial 
depression  is  but  the  intensification  of  a  chronic  condi- 
tion of  bad  distribution? 

Modern  society,  in  social  matters,  is  no  more  intelligent 
than  ancient  society.  Although  society  is  entirely  de- 
pendent for  its  welfare  on  the  efforts  of  producers,  it  has 
entirely  ignored  the  fundamental  law  of  economics,  that 
law  of  human  nature  which  prompts  men  to  seek  the 
easiest  way  to  satisfy  their  desires.  While  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  thoroughly  confused  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  depression,  it  has  been  occupied  for  some  time 
with  treating  the  symptoms  of  land  speculation  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  refinancing  of  farm  mortgages,  the 
reclamation  projects,  the  home  subsistence  schemes,  the 
Home  Loan  Corporation  activities,  the  slum  clearance 
projects  and  the  granting  of  credit  to  railroads,  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  industrial  organizations.  All 
of  these  measures  have  tended  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ing of  a  new  equilibrium  which  was  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  production  to  continue  at  the  old  tempo.  This 
was  possible  only  by  a  deflation  of  land  values  to  their 
natural  level,  or  by  an  increase  in  productive  power  due 
to  new  inventions,  or  by  the  willingness  of  producers  to 
accept  smaller  incomes,  or  by  the  accomplishment  of  all 
three  conditions.  All  of  the  superficial  remedies  that  have 
been  tried  have  succeeded  only  in  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  next  depression.  With  millions  of  people  unem- 
ployed, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  open  up  the  natural 
opportunities  for  work.  Instead  we  witness  the  strange 
spectacle  of  a  desperate  endeavor  to  create  work  by  shorten- 
ing hours  and  planning  relief  projects  in  a  world  in  which 
there  is  plenty  of  real  work  to  do.  The  failure  to  recog- 
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nize  first  principles  in  a  maze  of  modern  complexities  has 
obscured  the  fundamental  fact  that  employment,  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  the  application  of  labor  to  land. 

Treating  the  symptoms  of  bad  distribution  cannot  solve 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  cause  must  be 
eliminated.  All  of  the  attempts  to  increase  the  produc- 
tive power  of  producers,  who  are  also  consumers,  by 
means  of  government  improvements,  such  as  better  roads, 
harbors,  bridges,  inland  waterways,  education,  super- 
vision of  health,  restriction  of  crime  and  vice,  a  sounder 
credit  and  money  system,  lower  rates  from  public  utilities, 
etc.,  will  be  of  no  avail,  for  they  tend  merely  to  increase 
rent,  encourage  speculation  and  widen  the  gulf  between 
rich  and  poor.  Furthermore,  not  even  regulation  of  the 
stock  exchange  and  of  the  underwriting  of  securities 
can  benefit  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  stock  market 
crash  was  largely  a  collapse  of  land  values.  Stocks  and 
bonds,  particularly  the  speculative  part,  were  based 
chiefly  on  capitalized  economic  rent.  As  the  cause  of 
bad  distribution  is  the  private  appropriation  of  economic 
rent,  the  remedy  suggests  itself:  Divert  economic  rent 
into  the  public  treasury.  This  would  make  it  unprofit- 
able to  hold  land  out  of  use  and  by  increasing  the  market 
supply  of  land,  would  destroy  the  speculative  element 
in  the  price  that  labor  and  capital  have  to  pay.  The  best 
land  would  be  brought  into  use  and  with  lower  prices 
and  lower  rents  and  greater  wealth  production,  the  re- 
turns to  labor  and  capital  would  rise.  With  easy  access 
to  the  source  of  all  employment,  the  natural  opportunities 
for  work  would  far  exceed  the  available  supply  of  labor 
and  capital.  If  economic  rent  were  used  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  government,  labor  and  capital  would  be 
still  further  benefited  by  freeing  them  from  the  multitude 
of  taxes  that  now  constitute  a  deduction  from  their 
earnings  and  hamper  them  in  their  efforts  to  produce. 
Economic  rent  would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  be- 
cause the  necessary  expenses  of  government  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  advantages  of  living  under  that  government 
and  these  advantages  are  reflected  in  economic  rent. 
This  remedy  does  not  violate  sound  economic  principles, 
because  it  does  not  interfere  directly  with  distribution  and 
thereby  lessen  production  but  tackles  distribution  in- 
directly by  removing  the  obstruction  at  the  source,  that 
is,  by  freeing  production.  Nor  does  it  violate  sound 
moral  principles.  Individual  values  would  be  left  en- 
tirely with  individuals  and  social  values  would  be  taken 
for  society.  An  objection  might  be  raised  that  this  would 
not  be  just  to  those  who  have  invested  their  savings  in 
land,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  was  just  to  permit 
anyone  to  invest  in  something  that  is  absolutely  essential 
for  human  existence  and  that  was  not  made  by  man. 
The  abolition  of  an  injustice  can  harldy  be  considered 
unjust. 

While  a  remedy  that  is  economically  expedient  cannot 
be  anything  else  but  the  purest  justice,  any  prolonged 
discussion  of  it  can  be  of  little  value,  until  the  principles 


underlying  it  are  thoroughly  understood.  What  is  of 
prime  importance  at  this  time  is  the  matter  of  acquaint- 
ing ourselves  with  the  fundamentals  of  economic  life 
and  of  training  ourselves  in  the  precise  use  of  words. 
Loose  terminology  has  strangled  thought  in  the  economic 
field  too  long  a  time,  and  we  would  be  taking  a  big  step 
forward,  if  we  could  free  our  minds  from  all  of  the  false 
concepts  that  have  been  engendered  largely  by  the  con- 
founding of  money  with  wealth. 

Around  The  World  With 
The  Henry  George  School 

of  Social  Science 

BY  GEORGE  BINGHAM 

Mr.  Bingham  is  a  member  of  the  class  in  Journalism,  a  group  of 
eighteen  persons  training  themselves  to  undertake  the  education  of 
the  public  in  social  and  economic  questions  as  newswriters,  feature 
writers,  editorialists  and  correspondents. 

To  provide  the  members  of  the  group  with  experience,  Mr.  Monroe 
arranged  that  he  should  be  interviewed  by  them.  Instead  of  making 
a  formal  report  to  the  movement,  he  is  presenting  his  report  through 
the  newswriting  group. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

NEW  YORK,  JAN.  7,  1936 

A/TORE  than  1,200  students  attended  the  courses  of 
•I"*-"-  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  at  its 
national  headquarters  in  New  York  and  at  extension 
classes  throughout  the  country  in  the  fall  semester  just 
ending,  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  field  director  of  the 
School,  announced  tonight. 

Progress  toward  the  goal  in  100  cities  by  July  1,  and 
100,000  students  completely  familiar  with  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George  in  five  years  was  shown  by  the  reports 
from  extension  secretaries  in  fifty-two  localities.  All  of 
these  will  give  courses  in  the  winter  and  spring  semesters. 

Spread  of  the  school  movement  over  the  world  has  also 
begun,  the  field  director  disclosed.  Twenty-five  copies 
of  the  Teachers'  Manual  prepared  by  the  late  Oscar  H. 
Geiger,  founder  of  the  School,  have  just  been  sent  to  the 
Rev.  David  H.  Stewart,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chur 
of  Tauranga,  North  Island,  New  Zealand. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  is  starting  a  branch  of  the  School 
which,  like  the  New  York  School,  will  organize  extension 
classes  throughout  New  Zealand.  He  had  intended  to 
start  a  school  which  was  to  have  been  called  the  Henry 
George  Institute.  But  on  learning  of  the  activities  of 
the  nation-wide  American  School,  he  ecided  that  it  would 
be  best  for  the  New  Zealand  movement  to  be  identified 
with  the  American  institution,  the  educational  standing 
of  which  is  attested  by  its  charter  from  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Not  only  in  New  Zealand  but  in  Australia,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Peru,  branches  of  the 
School  are  being  established. 

In  Australia  three  headquarters  cities  are  organizing 
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classes,  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia;  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria and  Brisbane,  Queensland.  Arthur  Masden,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation 
and  Free  Trade,  obtained  materials  for  twenty  teachers 
on  his  visit  to  the  United  States  to  attend  the  recent 
Henry  George  Congress. 

E.  S.  Westrup,  missionary  attached  to  the  Mexican 
Mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  Monterey,  Mexico,  is 
translating  the  manual  into  Spanish.  The  School  hopes 
to  make  a  copy  of  the  translation  available  to  Gerardo 
Klinge  of  Lima,  Peru.  Mr.  Klinge  has  just  been  pro- 
vided with  teaching  materials  in  Emglish. 

The  social  benefits  of  the  educational  movement 
founded  by  Oscar  Geiger  have  been  established  in  Milk 
River,  Alberta,  There  a  group  of  Georgeists  considered 
the  possibility  of  launching  an  extension  school  and  all 
but  J.  B.  Ellert  of  that  town  thought  the  method  was 
inapplicable  to  the  local  situation. 

Mr.  Ellert  persisted  and  launched  a  class,  to  which  he 
attracted  several  university  graduates  who  in  their 
courses  in  economics  had  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  Henry  George.  As  he  put  it,  he  "muddled 
through,"  reading  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  with  the 
principles  of  which  he  was  acquainted  by  other  names, 
for  the  first  time  himself. 

The  province  was  swept  by  Social  Credit  agitation 
recently  and  the  graduates  of  Mr.  Ellert's  class,  now 
supported  by  other  old-timers  in  the  section,  fought  the 
proposals  of  the  Social  Credit  group  as  an  unworkable 
palliative  liable  to  inflict  great  damage  to  the  economic 
system  of  Alberta. 

The  Social  Credit  group  carried  the  province  by  size- 
able pluralities,  but  failed  to  carry  those  localities  in 
which  graduates  of  the  School,  who  had  been  trained  in 
economic  analysis  and  discussion  by  their  study  of  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  had  contested  the  doctrines  of  the 
ial  Credit  group. 

The  first  class  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  integrated 
into  labor  education  is  opening  under  the  auspices  of  the 
NewYork  Printing  Pressman's  Union,  No.  51,  Mr.  Monroe 
said.  The  instructor  is  Charles  Erwood,  of  the  staff  at 

.tional    headquarters.     The  enthusiasm    of   labor    dele- 

ates  at  the  sessions  of  the  recent  Henry  George  Con- 
gress indicated  that  this  phase  of  the  School's  activity 

ill  be  extended. 


Soc 


HE  hero  of  that  classic  song  "On  the  Bowery"  was 
taken  from  life.  His  indignation  when  the  police- 
an  rescued  him  from  the  designs  of  a  confidence  swindler 
shows  he  was  modeled  after  the  head  of  one  of  those  agri- 
cultural organizations  which  are  now  protesting  against 
the  reciprocity  treaties. 

UNLESS  its  foundations  be  laid  in  justice  the  social 
structure  cannot  stand.-    "  Progress  and  Poverty." 


Extension  Classes  of  the 

Henry  George  School 

ALABAMA 

FAIRHOPE:     Instructor:  R.  L.  Rockwell. 
SELMA:    Instructor:    William  H.   Dinkins,  A.  M.,  Presi- 
dent, Selma  University. 

CALIFORNIA 
GLENDALE:    Instructor:    Hollis    C.    Joy,    1850    Verdugo 

Knolls  Drive. 
LONG  BEACH.     Instructor:  Gary   Richard   Colburn,    1011 

E.  Broadway. 
Los  ANGELES.     Extension  Director  for  Southern  California: 

Harry  Ferrell,  539  Bradbury  Bldg. 
PASADENA.     Instructor:    George    E.    Lee,    1900    Paloma 

Street. 
SAN    DIEGO.    Extension    Secretary:    E.    M.    Stangland, 

2660  National  Avenue. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.    Extension  Secretary:    N.  D.  Alper,  83 

McAllister  Street. 
SANTA  ANA.     Instructor:    Ben  E.  Tarver,  Suite  418,  Otis 

Building. 

CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD.     Instructor:    Mrs.  Nathan  Hillman,  19  West 

Raymond  Street. 

NORFOLK.     Instructor:    Joseph  R.  Carroll. 
STRATFORD.     Extension   Secretary:    William    J.    Lee,    219 

Burritt  Avenue. 
WATERBURY.    Extension    Secretary:    Dr.     Royal    E.    S. 

Hayes,  314  W.  Main  Street. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON.     Extension  Secretary:  Miss  Edith  Swanton, 

1464  Belmont  St.,  N.W. 

ILLINOIS 

CANTON.     Instructor:     Mabell  Brooks,  Moran  Apts. 

CHICAGO.     Extension    Secretary:     Maurice    Welty,    4833 
Dakin  Street. 

OAK  PARK.     Extension  Secretary:    J.  Edward  Jones,  137 
N.  Marion  Street. 

PEORIA.     Extension  Secretary:    Albert  Henniges,  326  Har- 
rison Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON.     Extension  Secretary:    Mrs.  Francis  G.  Goodale, 

79  Webster  Road,  Weston,  Mass. 
CHICOPEE  FALLS.     Instructor:    John  B.  Knight,  91  Main 

Street. 
FALL  RIVER.     Instructor:    Rev.  William  R.  Reid,  373  N. 

Main  Street. 
GREAT    BARRINGTON.      Extension     Secretary:    M.     Rees 

Moffatt,  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
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GREENFIELD:    Instructor:    Bernard  Dirks. 
SANDWICH.     Instructor:    Lincoln  Crowell. 

MICHIGAN 
CEDAR  SPRINGS.     Instructor:    J.  S.  Tindall. 

DETROIT.     Extension  Secretary:    William  J.  Palmer,  1257 
National  Bank  Building. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.     Extension  Secretary:    M.  Herman  Fried- 
rich,  701  Livingston,  N.E. 

MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS.     Extension  Secretary:    Louis  B.  Schwartz, 

310  McKnight  Bldg. 
ST.  PAUL.     Extension  Secretary:     Mrs.  Irene  Lucier  Buell, 

378  N.  Franklin  Street. 

MISSOURI 

KANSAS  CITY.    Extension  Secretary:    Edward  White,  300 

La  Salle  Building. 
SPRINGFIELD.    Extension  Secretary:    Dr.   J.   V.   Boswell. 

823  Woodruff  Building. 

NEBRASKA 

OMAHA.    Extension   Secretary:    A.    W.    Falvey,    2618   S. 
26th    treet. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
EAST  ALSTEAD.     Instructor:    Hartley  Dennett. 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEWARK.    Instructor:    Dr.    Elizabeth    E.    Bowen,   Jack- 
sonville Road,  Towaco,  N.  J. 

WESTFIELD.     Instructor:    Edwin  J.  Jones,  311   Prospect 
Street. 

NEW  YORK 

BROOKLYN.     Instructor:    John  Luxton,  496  E.  46th  Street. 
Instructor:     David     Chodorov,     Executive's 

Secretarial  Training  School,  1560  Flatbush  Avenue. 
BRONX.     Instructor:    Max  Berkowitz,  655  E.  223rd  Street. 
FLORAL  PARK,  L.  I.     Instructor:    Leonard  T.  Recker,  230 

W.  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 
MIDDLETOWN.    Extension    Secretary:    Miss    Candace    B. 

Fuller,  128  Academy  Road. 
NEW  YORK  CITY.     National  Headquarters:    O.  K.  Dorn, 

Business  Manager,  211  West  79th  Street. 
SCHENECTADY.    Extension  Secretary:    W.  W.  Munro,  R. 
D.  No.  3. 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI.    Extension  Secretary:    E.  E.  Hardcastle, 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 
CLEVELAND.  Extension  Secretary:  Virgil  D.  Allen,  2304 

Bellfield  Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 
COLUMBUS.  Extension  Secretary:  J.  H.  Kauffman,  403 

State  House  Annex. 


YOUNGSTOWN.  Extension  Secretary:  Charles  C.  McGowan, 
25  S.  Hazel  Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
INGRAM.     Instructor:     Richard   E.    Howe,    810   Keystone 

Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA.    Extension  Secretary:    Julian   P.   Hickok, 

315  Zeralda  Street. 

PITTSBURGH.     Extension  Secretary:     Richard  E.  Howe,  810 
Keystone  Building. 

Ukrainian  Extension  Secretary:    Miss  Mary 
Zenchak,  7th  and  Carson  Streets. 
SOMERSET.     Instructor:    Ernest  O.  Kooser. 

TEXAS 

HOUSTON.     Extension  Secretary:     Mrs.  Bessie  Beach  True- 
heart,  5308  Almeda  Road. 

WASHINGTON 

ALDERWOOD  MANOR.     Instructor:    W.  H.  Proctor. 
TACOMA.     Instructor:     Robert    S.     Doubleday,     2306    S. 
Yakima  Avenue. 

CANADA 

MILK  RIVER,  ALBERTA.     Instructor:    J.  B.  Ellert. 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO.     Extension  Secretary:     Miss  Dorothy 
E.  Coate,  140  Arlington  Avenue. 

MEXICO 

MONTERREY:     Instructor:     E.   S.  Westrup,  Ave  Morales 
132,  Ote. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

TAURANGA.     Field  Director  for  the  Dominion  of  New  Zea- 
land:    Rev.  David  H.  Stewart,  Cameron  Road. 

AUSTRALIA 

ADELAIDE.     Instructor:  A.  S.  Bayly,  Henry  George  League 
of  South  Australia,  George  Parade. 

IT  is  a  position  not  to  be  controverted  that  the  earth 
in  its  natural  uncultivated  state  was,  and  ever  would 
have  continued  to  be,  the  common  property  of  the  human 
race.  In  that  state  every  man  would  have  been  born 
to  property.  He  would  have  been  a  joint  life-proprietor 
with  the  rest  in  the  property  of  the  soil,  and  in  all  natural 
productions.  ...  It  is  the  value  of  the  improvement, 
and  not  the  earth  itself,  that  is  individual  property. 

—THOMAS  PAINE. 

Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough 
For  the  lords  to  lay  you  low? 
Wherefore  weave  with  toil  and  care 
The  rich  robes  your  tyrants  wear. 

Wherefore  feed  and  clothe  and  save, 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
Those  ungrateful  drones  who  would 
Drain  your  sweat — nay,  drink  your  blood? 

— SHELLEY,  Song — To  the  Men  of  England. 
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>ctivities  of  the 
Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

T^OR  1935  President  Ingersoll  reports  that  the  club 
•*•  house  at  1165  Broadway,  has  been  continuously 
open,  and  has  welcomed  many  friends  from  New  York 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  during  the  year;  it  has 
also  handled  much  correspondence,  and  distributed  a 
great  deal  of  literature.  He  expects  this  year  to  organize 
greater  local  club  activities,  and  also  hopes  to  consider 
the  matter  of  broadening  the  club's  scope,  by  giving  it 
a  better  name. 

The  principal  club  activity  is  in  the  operation  of  the 
President's  broadcasting,  which  in  separate  broadcasts 
for  the  year,  amounted  to  734 — probably  the  all-time 
record  for  individual  broadcasting;  five  broadcasts  each 
week,  on  the  a  erage,  are  originally  prepared;  this,  apart 
from  Mr.  Ingersoll's  general  reading  and  research,  re- 
quires an  average  of  five  hours  each  in  preparation,  dicta- 
tion and  correction.  And,  of  course,  the  delivery  of  these 
an  average  of  ten  separate  stations  and  fifteen  indi- 
vidual broadcasts  a  week,  consume  about  all  the  remaining 
time  there  is,  and  many  nights  as  well;  this  broadcasting 
equires  automobile  and  other  travel  of  considerably 
aver  500  miles  weekly. 

While  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  never  paid  anything  for  the 
lousands  of  broadcasts  he  has  had,  there  has  been  no 
landicap  to  his  freedom  of  expression,  because  he  has 
een   a   guest  speaker  or  sustaining  feature:— the   only 
station  inhibitions  relate  to  criticism  of  individuals,  com- 
nercial    libel,    and    socalled    controversial    subjects    like 
eligion.     There  is  no  restriction  that  results  in  deliver- 
ig  any  less  of  Georgean  philosophy  than  is  desirable 
in  simplicity  for  the  average  radio  fan. 

The  future  of  this  broadcasting  is  always  expanding: 
content  of  talk,  in  build-up  of  audience,  and  especially 
the  increase  of  stations,  their  quality,  and  size. 
This  is   Mr.   Ingersoll's  present  weekly  schedule: — 
WHOM,  Tuesday,  3:30  p.m.;  WCNW,  Monday,  Tues- 
day,  Wednesday,  Thursday,   2:30  p.m.;  Saturday,   7:30 
p.m.;  WOV,  Saturday,  12:15  p.m.;  WWRL,  Wednesday, 
1 :15  p.m. ;  Saturday,  1 1  p.m. ;  WLTH,  Tuesday,  1 :15  p.m. ; 
WDAS  (Phila.),  Friday,   12:45  p.m.;  WILM,   (Wilming- 
ton) Friday,  3:15  p.m. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  always  believed  organized  letter 
writing  feasible  and  as  having — at  present — greater  poten- 
tial force  than  any  other  prospect — even  including  broad- 
casting: the  circulation  figures  of  leading  dailies  and  the 
slight  labor  and  expense  of  writing  letters  and  their  great 
and  direct  influence  are  his  reasons:  and  'organizing' — 
getting  Single  Taxers  busy  and  keeping  them  busy — will 
multiply  results  manifold;  a  modest  expenditure  here  will 
produce  miraculous  results. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  will  this  year  do  much  more  personal 
lecturing,  for  its  own  value  and  for  its  stimulus  to  his 


broadcasting.  He  would  like  to  take  another  cross- 
country trip,  before  long.  He  will  also  experiment  with 
classes  in  economics. 

Following  are  some  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  typical  broad- 
casts : 

It's  too  bad  that  Al  Smith  can't  let  loose  at  F.  D.  R.  in  his  typical 
strong  arm  and  strong  voice  way,  and  using  the  regular  Liberty  League 
clap-trap;  I  mean  it  would  make  a  spectacular  show  and  many 
people  would  think  it  was  a  real  fight,  paralleling  that  of  Joe  Louis 
and  Max  Baer;  but  with  Al  receiving  weekend  invitations  from  the 
President,  and  being  the  superintendent  of  the  tallest  building  in  the 
world,  he  can  hardly  do  that;  however,  Al  Smith  and  the  Liberty 
League  are  in  the  Republican  monopoly  camp  just  as  much  as  if  they 
wore  the  label,  and  when  the  President,  Mr.  Farley,  and  all  his  staff, 
realize  the  fact  it  will  make  them  stronger. 

We  have  two  Republican  parties  and  two  Democratic  parties; 
the  Republicans  are  the  worst  mixed: — they  are  dominated  by  the 
monopoly  element  that  masquerades  as  the  friend  of  business  and  the 
working  man;  but  it  only  comprises  from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
voters,  and  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent,  which  should  be  the  real 
dominant  part  of  the  Republican  party,  include  practically  all  of 
the  working  men,  the  farmers,  and  the  legitimate  business  men;  now 
let's  see  if  the  monopolists  in  the  Republican  party  will  drain  off  the 
monopolists  from  the  Democratic  party,  and  separate  them  from  the 
ninety-five  per  cent  wealth  producers. 


There's  a  real  estate  boom  on  the  way:  the  headlines  shout  it  and 
the  stories  confirm  it;  such  as  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  renewing  a  big  lease 
with  the  owners  of  the  land,  who  have  now  bought  the  last  little  patch 
that  had  been  holding  out  on  them;  then  it  is  said  that  there  are  no 
stores  vacant  now  around  Times  Square  and  the  big  buildings  going 
up  are  rented  at  big  figures;  and  a  hardware  company  is  paying 
$2,000,000  for  a  long  term  lease. 

Well,  who  will  get  credit  for  this  boom,  and  who  will  get  the  benefit 
in  the  outset  and  who  will  take  the  blame  for  the  next  real  estate 
panic  explosion  and  depression?  and  how  will  it  all  work  out?  These 
big  dry  goods  and  hardware  people  pay  these  big  rents  because  you, 
the  movie  and  radio  fans,  mill  around  in  crowds,  and  patronize  these 
stores;  so  the  rents  are  about  double  what  the  buildings  alone  would 
bring,  and  the  excess  is  for  these  land  values  that  you  and  I  create; 
so  just  half  this  rent  should  be  paid  to  you  and  me  instead  of  Astor 
and  Trinity  Church  that  may  own  this  ground;  it  should  be  paid  to 
the  city  treasury  in  place  of  the  taxes  these  people  are  now  paying  on 
all  their  merchandise,  incomes,  and  sales,  which  they  add  to  the  price 
you  pay. 

*  *  * 

There's  a  lot  of  weeping,  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  over  the 
constitutional  decision  that  upsets  the  AAA  house  of  cards, — and 
this  in  spite  of  the  President's  smile  and  other  Washington  wise- 
cracks:— this  AAA  and  its  near  relatives,  like  the  tobacco,  coal  and 
potato  bills,  embodied  the  leading  fallacies  of  the  NRA;  and  for  that 
reason,  in  spite  of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which  the  brain  trust 
and  its  myriad  of  camp-followers  had  been  invited  to  interpret,  all 
these  defenders  of  the  communistic  faith  had  been  strenuously  fight- 
ing to  maintain  the  AAA  in  form  at  least,  if  its  substance  must  go 
overboard. 

The  President's  desperate  position  in  this  matter  is  indicated  by 
his  threat  to  go  in  for  building  over  the  Constitution;  in  this,  as  in 
most  of  his  positions,  he  is  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  numerous 
clever  socialistic  advisers  with  whom  he  has  surrounded — and  almost 
smothered — himself;  and  their  interpretation  of  the  handwriting  is 
— and  perhaps  mistakenly — that  the  Constitution  as  it  stands,  will 
never  permit  them  to  go  as  far  as  they  have  in  mind,  into  the  domain 
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of  state  socialism;  ray  impression  is  that  the  Constitution  will  not 
prevent  them;  if  we  can't  stop  them  with  public  opinion,  we  may  as 
well  forget  our  democracy  and  try  a  few  hundred  years  of  collectivism. 


The  anouncement  by  the  President  of  a  budget  of  about  seven 
billion  dollars,  which  does  not  include  relief,  which  is  vaguely  stated 
as  anywhere  from  one  to  three  billions,  seems  to  be  only  a  large  in- 
cident in  this  hectic  day  of  court  decisions  and  discussion  of  AAA,  the 
NRA  and  the  Constitution: — yes,  a  ten  billion  dollar  distribution  of 
money  by  our  Federal  government  does  not  any  more  excite  protest 
and  resentment  as  it  would  have  done  before  we  had  three  or  four 
years  of  immersion  in  big  figures  of  taxation  and  expenditure;  all 
this  has  built  a  toleration  in  us  so  that  a  ten  times  multiplied  dis- 
bursement doesn't  make  a  riot. 

Nor  does  it  start  the  necessary  process  of  survey,  research,  and 
thinking,  which  would,  logically,  be  invited  by  such  bankrupting 
figures,  and  which  would  solve  our  financial  problem; — any  average 
business  man  having  this  problem,  as  relating  to  his  own  business, 
no  matter  what  kind  or  how  modest,  would  quickly  aid  the  solution: 
he  would  find  that  Uncle  Sam  is  impoverishing  all  his  125,000,000 
citizens  by  taxing  them,  their  homes,  their  business,  their  profits  and 
wages,  and  above  all,  their  consumption  of  necessities;  and  that  he 
was  doing  that  in  order  to  protect  not  over  two  or  three  per  cent  of 
owners  of  property  that  Uncle  Sam  should  be  conserving  for  all  the 
people,  but  which  he  is  letting  racketeers  walk  away  with. 


One  court  decision  against  a  proposition  is  bad,  and  another  is  not 
merely  twice  as  bad,  but  geometrically  worse;  so  now,  as  the  origina- 
tor of  the  'fair  trade'  idea  and  president  of  the  league  bearing  that 
name,  for  twenty-five  years,  I  am  pained  to  report  another  defeat 
of  the  Feld-Crawford  fair  trade  law  by  R.  H.  Macy  against  Double- 
day-Doran  in  the  Court  of  Appeals;  of  course,  I  think  the  court  is 
wrong,  and  that  it  confuses  the  idea  of  protecting  brain  products 
with  the  ordinary  products  of  production  and  distribution: — in  the 
field  of  patents,  trade  marks  and  copyright,  our  government  has  always 
functioned  in  protecting  originality — invention,  in  designing,  in 
authorship  and  in  creation  generally;  and  in  this  decision,  the  judicial 
arm  of  the  government  reaches  out  and  smites  the  creative  genious 
of  the  nation;  these  intangibles  can  be  protected  in  no  other  way 
than  through  denial  of  the  right  of  price  cutters  to  drag  reputations 
in  the  mud,  as  bait,  in  their  alleged  bargain  sales. 


Little  old  New  York  is  going  to  be  pretty  well  bridged  and  tunneled 
if  our  efficient  Mayor  and  Governor  have  their  way,  as  they  seem  to 
be  getting  it,  quite  generally: — the  newspaper  editions  hardly  come 
out  fast  enough  to  keep  us  informed  of  the  $60,000,000  'grants'  by 
Washington  and  Albany  of  funds  for  tunnels  eastward  into  Brooklyn 
and  Queens: — it  was  not  many  hours  after  fifty-eight  millions  was 
voted  for  the  midtown  tunnel  into  Queens,  when  another  sixty  or 
sixty-five  million  comes  along  for  one  from  South  Ferry  to  Hamilton 
Avenue,  Brooklyn;  and  to  you  ordinary  everyday  citizens  who  are 
not  used  to  such  big  figures  and  to  such  big  loans,  we  may  reassure  you 
by  saying  that  the  legislature  has  placed  these  two  adventures  in  the 
hands  of  an  'authority,'  which  is  the  latest  invention  for  doing  a  lot 
of  things  that  regularly  appointed  officials  are  not  empowered  to  do; 
however,  I  must  enlighten  you  a  little  further: — this  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  will  create  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  land  values 
here,  which  will  go  into  speculator's  pockets  while  you  pay  for  the 
tunnels  with  taxes  on  your  daily  necessities  that  double  your  living 
cost  and  cut  in  half  wages  and  profits. 

These  tunnels  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  land  values  they  create; 
they  would  then  be  a  real  public  benefaction,  and  make  this  com- 
munity richer;  but  now,  while  you  can  ride  through  them,  and  per- 
haps cheaply,  the  ones  who  own  this  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 


dollars  of  land  value  will  jack  up  your  rents  and  take  away  from  you 
every  dollar  of  benefit  you  get  from  this  service  and  its  low  fares. 


I  ran  across  an  editorial  in  Liberty  magazine,  which  I  do  not  often 
read;  but  this  editorial  by  Bernarr  Macfadden,  the  publisher,  started 
me  thinking: — it  was  not  a  bid  for  nomination  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States — it  only  exercised  a  prominent  citizen's  right  to 
talk  about  the  President,  his  job,  and  of  the  people's  interests;  and 
what  it  made  me  think  was; — here's  a  man  who  I  am  told,  has  six 
million  customers — readers  of  his  dozen  or  so  periodicals — and  a  man 
who  has  grown  from  a  modest  start  to  a  real  captain  of  industry;  and 
therefore  one  who  has  had  the  experience  that  should  be  the  only 
qualification  accepted  for  the  chief  executive. 

Try  and  think  of  the  difference  in  the  outlook  of  a  man  like  this 
and  that  of  the  various  ones  we  have  had  in  the  past  few  decades — or 
most  of  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  bow  down  to  mere  business  ability, 
nor  bigness,  nor  even  to  publishing  or  editorial  genius,  but  Macfadden 
has  a  special  viewpoint  that  should  also  be  a  requisite  for  the  big  job 
of  running  this  country;  I  have  for  years  been  reading  his  special 
articles  or  editorials,  and  I  know  he  has  the  real  social  viewpoint;  and 
I  say  'real'  because  Macfadden  understands  economics,  without  which 
'social'  means  nothing. 

*  *  * 

Candidates  for  President  often  bloom  from  'State  Houses:' — two 
Roosevelts,  Wilson,  and  Cleveland  are  notable  examples.  Governor 
Landon  is  a  promising  candidate,  based  principally  on  his  record  of 
budget  balancing,  or  coming  somewhere  near  it;  and  now  Governor 
Talmadge  of  Georgia  is  making  a  bid  on  a  similar  basis: — he  has  wiped 
out,  during  the  three  years  in  which  the  President  has  succeeded  in 
increasing  our  national  debt  nine  billions,  fifty  millions  of  Georgian 
debt,  and  is  probably  saving  his  State  ten  millions  in  taxes  annually. 

To  the  average  viewpoint,  this  seems  final  as  summing  up  the 
qualifications  for  President,  as  it  has  been  so  satisfactory  for  state 
chief  executives;  but  even  relating  to  the  finances  of  the  country,  this 
is  not  the  last  word,  and  there  are  many  considerations,  other  than 
financial: — the  great  mistake  is  made  in  relation  to  budgets  and  taxa- 
tion, in  considering  sum  totals  and  ignoring  sources  and  principles  of 
taxation;  it  would  be  no  credit  to  a  governor  to  balance  a  budget  by 
squeezing  pennies  from  the  mass  of  consumers  with  a  sales  tax;  and 
the  palm  will  one  day  go  to  the  governor,  who  will  operate  under  the 
only  right  principle  of  'benefits  rendered'  in  levying  and  collecting 
taxes,  and  this  will  result  in  that  other  principle,  'collecting  social 
values  for  social  needs;'  this  will  be  a  tax  on  monopoly  values  in 
natural  resources  and  franchises. 

,    _     D _, _.    „„„ 

tion,  and  judge  who  is  the  thief,  he  who  takes 
away  the  freedom  of  the  common  earth  from  me,  which 
is  my  creation  rights;  ...  or  I,  who  take  the  common 
earth  to  plant  upon  for  my  free  livelihood,  endeavouring 
to  live  as  a  free  commoner  in  a  free  commonwealth,  in 
righteousness  and  peace. — GERALD  WINSTANLEY  (1652). 

Thus  saith  the  Lord!     You  weary  Me 

With  prayers  and  waste  your  own  short  years; 
Eternal  truth  you  cannot  see 

Who  weep  and  shed  your  sight  in  tears! 
In  vain  you  wait  and  watch  the  skies, 

No  better  fortune  thus  will  fall; 
Up  from  your  knees  I  bid  YOU  rise, 

And  claim  the  Earth  for  All. 

-GERALD  MASSEY. 
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The  Social  Problem  in 

Israel  and  Other  Nations 

TN  essential  features,  the  social  and  economic  problem 
•••  of  ancient  Israel,  was  the  same  as  in  other  countries. 
AH  nations  are  overtaken,  soon  or  later,  by  the  double 
pressure  of  heavy  taxes  and  concentrated  land  owner- 
ship. But  among  Gentile  peoples  this  problem  has  been 
expressed  in  secular  phraseology;  whereas,  in  ancient 
Israel  the  problem  clothed  itself  in  religious  terms,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  course  of  social  development  among  the 
Hebrews.  No  other  national  evolution  has  enthroned  a 
cult  of  desert  origin  over  cities  representing  a  previously 
rooted  commercialism.  This  peculiar  structural  fact  in 
Hebrew  history  made  it  possible  to  formulate  reactions 
between  the  nomadic  and  the  territorial  points  of  view 
in  terms  of  cult-rivalry.  And  thus,  while  the  social  and 
economic  problem  of  ancient  Israel  was  the  same  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  forms 
of  expression,  whereby  the  God-idea  was  uniquely  welded 
into  the  process  which  at  length  gave  rise  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

"God  and  the  Social  Process,"  by  Louis  WALLIS. 

T3RIVATE  ownership  in  the  soil  has  obtained  among 
-*-  all  nations;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  always 
gravitated  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  The  problem  was 
attacked  in  vain  by  Greece  and  Rome  through  readjust- 
ment of  debts  and  interest.  France  guillotined  her  landed 
nobles,  and  reapportioned  her  soil  among  the  peasantry. 
Russia's  landed  nobility  was  expropriated  in  the  Red 
Terror.  America  more  recently  has  undertaken  to  stay 
the  concentration  of  land  by  legal  moratoria  and  na- 
tional guaranty  of  mortgage  bonds.  The  mass  of  Great 
Britain's  population  was  long  ago  swept  off  the  soil  into 
overcrowded  centers  where  the  productive  capital  of  the 
middle  class  pays  ground  rent,  and  also  carries  a  mount- 
ing burden  of  direct  taxation.  Since  modern  society  has 
not  thus  far  discriminated  the  moral  and  economic  factors 
of  its  collective  problem,  we  cannot,  with  frankness,  go 
back  twenty-eight  hundred  years  into  the  past  and  blame 
the  prophets  of  Israel  for  not  opposing  the  institution  of 
human  slavery;  nor  should  we  pick  flaws  when  they  assail 
the  concentration  of  private  land  ownership  among  a 
small  clique  of  nobles,  while  ignoring  the  deeper  ques- 
tion of  individual  proprietorship  in  the  earth  as  a  moral 
issue.  .  .  .  One  of  the  greatest  problems  which  ultimately 
confront  all  nations  is  that  of  recognizing  the  social  char- 
acter of  land,  while  simultaneously  guaranteeing  secure 
and  absolute  private  possession;  so  that  the  benefits  of 
personal  enterprise  and  work  may  accrue  to  the  individual. 
But  this  problem  has  never  been  solved  by  any  nation 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  history. 

"God  and  the  Social  Process,"  by  Louis  WALLIS. 


Not  A  Free  Advertisement 

A  BOUT  a  generation  ago,  it  was  common  to  hear 
•**  people  say  that  Miller  &  Lux  could  drive  their  herds 
a  thousand  miles  through  California  without  leaving  their 
own  lands.  Miller  &  Lux,  Inc.,  still  control  immense 
tracts  of  land  throughout  California.  Through  the  Hearst 
papers  they  are  exploiting  these  lands — "Controlled  Irri- 
gation Farm  Lands."  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  "There 
are  prospects  of  recovery."  Even  "fool"  Henry  George 
folk  know  that  the  first  indication  of  any  kind  of  "re- 
covery" at  once  is  reflected  in  the  price  and  rent  of  land. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  says  "Sit  tight.  Don't  let  go 
your  holdings."  They  will  have  to  come  to  you  before 
they  can  "recover."  Take  your  "share"  of  that  "re- 
covery" before  the  producers  of  future  wealth  get  it. 

Of  course,  thinking  people  know  that  the  exploiters 
cannot  grab  wealth  before  it  is  produced,  but  they  are 
few  in  number.  The  "masses"  believe  that  wealth  is 
handed  down  from  those  above  in  the  social  scale.  It  is 
they  who  "pay  wages,"  and  furnish  employment.  But 
the  real  exploiters  know  how  to  do  the  trick.  They  know 
that  the  only  necessity  is  to  get  hold  of  the  source  of  supply 
of  all  wealth — land.  So  today  Miller  &  Lux,  Inc., — 
through  ads  in  the  Hearst  papers — say  "Put  part  of  your 
funds  into  Controlled  Irrigation  Lands."  Let  us  not 
forget  that  slogan.  It  is  going  to  become  very  popular 
— in  California!  Sunny  California  waxes  mighty  torrid  at 
times,  especially  in  the  "rich  San  Joaquin  Valley,"  where 
these  M.  &  L.  lands  lie  unshaded  out  of  doors  in  blister- 
ing heat.  So  there  are  those  "Controlled  Irrigation" 
channels  through  which  these  lands  might  be  made  profit- 
able— or  otherwise.  That  the  lands  in  that  Valley  are 
rich  in  every  quality  necessary  for  agriculture,  every  one 
knows — who  knows  California.  During  the  winters,  when 
there  is  abundant  rainfall,  those  lands  blossom  forth  with 
the  most  gorgeous  wild  flowers — hundreds  of  varieties — 
that  may  be  found  anywhere  on  earth.  But — from  May 
until  February — those  lands  are  waterless  as  dust,  ex- 
cept where  there  is  "Controlled  Irrigation,"  chiefly 
"controlled." 

I  wonder  if  the  "ad"  writer  for  Miller  &  Lux,  Inc.,  is 
just  naive,  or  if  he  is  "putting  over  some  Single  Tax 
propaganda"  on  the  boss.  (If  the  latter,  God  bless  him, 
however  absurd  the  hope.)  For  here  is  a  quote  from  the 
ad  in  the  Hearst  papers : 

Many  investors  have  found  these  Miller  &  Lux  lands 
unusually  profitable  investments  .  .  .They  do  not  in- 
tend to  farm  the  land  themselves,  but,  based  upon  the 
experience  of  others,  they  expect  it  to  yield  a  profitable  re- 
turn on  their  investments.  No  matter  what  might  happen 
to  their  other  holdings,  they  know  that  at  all  times  the 
land  is  there  .  .  and  it  is  theirs!  .  .  None  of  these 
men  (and  there  are  more  like  them)  farm  their  lands. 
None  of  them  expect  to.  Miller  &  Lux  has  helped  them 
to  get  experienced  farmers  to  operate  their  holdings  and 
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do  so  at  a  profit  while  maintaining  these  properties  as 
sound     .     .     and  very  "tangible"     .     .     assets. 

Except  for  the  absence  of  the  display,  the  foregoing 
is  a  literal  quotation  from  the  ad.  The  italics  are  theirs 
and  the  separated  "full  points,"  too.  And  why  "tang- 
ible" is  in  "quotes"  I  give  up,  unless  it  be  to  infer  that 
there  is  nothing  "tangible"  about  land  as  an  investment, 
except  that  upon  it  some  form  of  labor  will  be  applied 
in  the  production  of  wealth.  But  we  are  assured  that 
these  investors  do  not  intend  to  use  these  lands  in  that 
way.  Miller  &  Lux  will  help  them  "to  get  experienced 
farmers"  whom  the  said  investor  can  "farm."  So  there 
you  have  it.  Yet  some  "innocent"  like  myself  might 
ask,  if  the  "experienced  farmer"  farms  the  farm,  and 
the  investor  farms  the  farmer,  to  whom  will  go  the  wealth 
which  the  "experienced  farmer"  farms  from  the  farm, 
if  not  alone  to  the  farmer  of  the  farmer  of  the  farm? 

LAURIE  J.  QUINBY. 

Single  Tax  And  Cuspidors 

JAMES  MICHAEL  CURLEY,  as  Governor-elect  of 
Massachusetts,  was  being  interviewed  by  a  Boston 
Globe  reporter.  The  occasion  was  one  of  note  in  that 
James  Michael  had  just  defeated  the  offspring  of  the 
Hamiltonian  Federalists  in  the  rock-ribbed  Republican 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-four.  The  victory  was 
doubly  sweet  because  "Jim"  had  also,  just  a  few  weeks 
before,  soundly  trounced  his  own  Democratic  party  in 
its  attempt  to  relegate  "Jim"  to  the  limbo  of  "also- 
rans.  "  The  Rooseveltian  New  Deal  constituted  the  top, 
bottom  and  sides  of  "Jim's"  campaign,  morning,  noon 
and  night:  the  New  Deal  was  vindicated  and  James 
Michael  was  victorious.  Massachusetts,  long  noted  as 
the  State  of  mind — as  the  home  of  the  Cabots  and  the 
Lodges — as  the  seat  of  the  Harvard  Preparatory  School 
for  all  who  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — had 
swallowed  the  New  Deal,  hook,  line  and  sinker. 

It  is  customary  for  newspaper  reporters  to  ask  Gov- 
ernors-elect, Mayors-elect  and  Town  Constables-elect,  to 
reminisce.  The  procedure  lends  an  Horatio  Alger 
atmosphere  to  the  news-story  which  customarily  features 
successful  elections  to  public  office.  It  inspires  all  boot- 
blacks and  newsboys  to  go  and  do  likewise;  if  this  pro- 
cedure was  not  faithfully  followed  our  nation  would  soon 
be  sadly  lacking  in  Presidential,  gubernatorial  and  mayoral 
timber,  and  what  a  plight  THAT  would  be! 

So  "Jim"  Curley  reminisced. 

Twas  back  in  1898,  m'lads,  when  "Jim"  shoved  off 
into  the  slippery  sea  of  politics.  His  twenty-four  years 
found  him  with  the  oratorical  ability  of  the  customary 
City  Councilor  candidate  limited  to  a  five-minute  vocabu- 
lary. His  political  partner,  Tom  Curley,  had  an  eight- 
minute  vocabularly.  Any  platform  performance  which 


extended   beyond   these   sidereal   limitations   found   both 
Jim  and  Tom  speechless. 

These  budding  statesmen  'ad  haspirations  (as  the 
Englishman  says)  and  wished  to  stage  a  two-hour  rally. 
What  to  do  about  it?  Luckily  they  had  heard  a  long- 
winded  soap-box  orator  energetically  expound  the  marvels 
and  panaceas  pertinent  to  the  Single  Tax.  What  the 
subject  was  all  about — what  it  meant — didn't  matter. 
The  Single  Taxer  could  talk — and  how!  He  was  the 
solution  to  Jim's  and  Tom's  two-hour  dilemma.  So-o-o-o, 
the  Single  Taxer  was  invited  to  be  the  piece-de-resistance 
at  the  rally.  Listen,  now,  to  Jim's  own  description: 

"It  was  a  hurly-burly  meeting  because  our  opponents 
had  first  hired  the  hall.  But  they  had  not  paid  for  it, 
though  they  had  moved  in  their  liquid  refreshment.  So 
we  got  the  hall  and  their  liquor  and  we  were  first  there. 
There  was  a  fight  but  we  held  the  hall  and  all  that  went 
with  it. 

"But  while  our  Single  Taxer  was  speaking  one  of  the 
enemy  hurled  a  heavy  steel  cuspidor.  I  saw  it  and 
jammed  him  (the  Single  Taxer)  down  in  his  chair  just  as 
it  flew  over  his  head  to  take  out  the  window,  casing  and 
all.  He  wouldn't  finish  his  speech." 

End  of  quotation. 

Gadzooks!  Single  Tax  was  killed,  at  its  Bay  State 
birth,  by  a  lowly  cuspidor  hurled  by  a  cuspidorian.  'Twere 
better  so,  m'lads,  otherwise  the  New  Deal  would  never 
have  seen  the  light  of  day,  and  Jim  Curley  would  never 
have  had  excellent  campaign  material  against  the  pro- 
found mentality  of  the  Harvardian  offspring  of  the  Cabots 
and  the  Lodges,  and  Jim  Curley  would  never  have  been 
the  Governor-elect  of  our  State  of  Mind.  Cruel  fate 
can,  indeed,  be  kind  at  times. 

Query:  If  one  cuspidor  can  forestall  Single  Tax  from 
1898  until  1934 — and  if  we  have  one  million,  nine  hundred 
seventy-six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
cuspidors  in  Massachusetts — how  long  will  it  be  before 
Single  Tax  will  be  adopted  in  the  grand  and  glorious 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts? 

It  is  your  Deal  and  political  Clubs  are  trumps. 

THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

Wise  Words  From 

A  Jewish  Organ 

IF  the  Jewish  National  Fund  were  to  collect  the  full  annual  rental 
value  of  the  land  which  it  owns,  it  would  have  today  at  its  disposal 
a  larger  fund  with  which  to  purchase  additional  land  in  Palestine, 
and  thus  be  able  to  redeem  more  land  for  Jewish  settlement  in  the 
Jewish  homeland.  In  that  case,  it  would  not  have  to  be  as  entirely 
dependent  upon  individual  contributions  as  it  is  today,  though  of 
course  the  Jewish  people  all  over  the  world  would  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  this  perhaps  most  beloved  of  Jewish  funds  and  swell  its 
coffers  by  the  pennies,  dimes  and  quarters  which  are  thrown  into 
J.  N.  F.  boxes. 

NOT  FULL  SINGLE  TAX 
That  the  community  should  collect  the  full  rent  of  land,  since  the 
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value  of  land  is  created  by  communal  growth  and  activity,  and  use 
the  monies  thus  collected  for  public  purposes,  has  been  advocated  by 
many  others  besides  Henry  George  and  the  Single  Taxers.  Single 
Taxers  want  not  only  this,  but  also  the  abolition  of  all,  or  most,  taxes 
upon  capital  and  labor.  One  need  not  agree  entirely  with  the  latter 
part  of  this  program,  and  yet  be  in  thorough  agreement  with  the 
former  half — the  taking  of  the  rent  of  land  by  the  community  and 
using  it  for  communal  purposes. 

— ELEAZOR  SHERMAN  in  The  Jewish  Times. 

Fixed  Versus  Flexible 

Institutions 

CAN  one  generation  legislate  for  another?  In  1789  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  from  Paris  in  a  letter  to  James  Madison  saying 
that  "The  question  of  whether  one  generation  of  men  has  a  right  to 
bind  another,  seems  never  to  have  been  started,  either  on  this  or  our 
side  of  the  water."  This  seemed  rather  strange  to  Jefferson  since, 
"It  is  a  question  of  such  consequence  as  not  only  to  merit  discussion, 
but  to  be  placed  also  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  govern- 
ment."— ALLEN  OSCAR  HANSEN,  "Liberalism  and  American  Educa- 
tion in  the  Eighteenth  Century." 

Professional  Ignorance 

TTOW  much  economic  ignorance  is  essential  to  make  a  college  pro- 
A  A  fessor  eligible  to  the  brain  trust?  It  seems  that  inability  to 
answer  correctly  the  following  questions  would  be  ample. 

1  What  is  labor? 

2  Why  do  men  want  to  labor? 

3  What  is  essential  to  their  doing  so? 

4  What  prevents  men  able  and  willing  to  work  from  using  these 
essentials? 

5  How  can  these  obstacles  be  removed? 

Only  one  able  to  answer  these  questions  correctly  can  solve  the 
problems  of  depression  and  unemployment  and  no  such  person  is 
wanted  on  the  Brain  Trust.  This  explains  the  kind  of  measures 
championed  by  the  group  and  why  they  have  made  no  dent  on  the 
depression.  Yet  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  so  easy  that  the 
intelligence  or  sincerity  of  the  one  claiming  or  displaying  ignorance 
may  be  questioned.  These  answers  are: 

1  Labor  is  any  exertion  to  produce  wealth  to  satisfy  a  human  desire. 

2  Men  want  to  labor  in  order  to  satisfy  their  desires. 

3  Essential   to  labor's  human   faculties  are   natural    resources  or 
land.     These  are  indispensible.     In  addition  capital  is  a  helpful  but 
not  indispensible  factor  which  can  be  kept  available  when  there  is 
no  interference  with  labor's  access  to  land  but  which  can  be  monopo- 
lized and  made  hard  to  obtain  when  access  to  land  has  been  obstructed 
or  closed. 

4  Ownership  of  land  which  empowers  owners  to  refrain  from  using 
it  and  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so.     They  are  further  encouraged 
to  make  such  bad  use  of  their  power  by  a  tax  system  which  penalizes 
industry  and  thrift  and  encourages  land  speculation. 

5  By  making  unprofitable  the  withholding  of  land  from  use.     This 
can  be  accomplished  through  transfer  of  taxation  from  industry  and 
its  products  to  the  value  of  land  aside  from  value  of  improvements 
upon  it,  and  by  making  these  land  value  taxes  high  enough  to  absorb 
the  entire  annual  rental  value. 

While  some  braintrusters  are  honestly  ignorant  of  these  answers 
there  are  others,  including  the  leading  one,  who  only  pretend  to  be, 
and  thus  consciously  and  deliberately  are  misleaders.  Their  tenure  of 
office  depends  upon  defending  economic  fallacies.  For  the  same 
reason  economic  fallacies  are  taught  in  universities  by  professors 
who  know  better.  Such  false  educators  are  largely  responsible  for 
bewilderment  prevailing  among  statesmen  concerning  economic 
matters  and  helplessness  in  dealing  with  the  depression  displayed 
by  presidents  and  legislators  now  making  themselves  pathetic  as  well 
as  comic  spectacles. 

ROBERT  S.  DOUBLEDAY. 


A  S  early  as  Dec.  14,  1784,  Washington  wrote  to  the 
**  President  of  Congress,  Richard  H.  Lee:  "Would 
there  be  any  impropriety,  do  you  think,  Sir,  in  reserving 
for  special  sale  all  mines,  minerals,  and  salt  springs,  in 
the  general  grant  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States? 
The  public  instead  of  the  few  knowing  ones,  might  in 
this  case  receive  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the 
sale  of  them,  without  infringing  any  rule  of  justice  known 
to  me. " 

Peter  Witt  at  the 

Bier  of  Ed  Doty 

AS  come  it  must  to  all,  death  came  to  him  whose  passing  brings 
us  together.  We  are  here  to  console  those  who  weep,  to  mourn 
with  the  ones  who  grieve,  to  pay  our  respects  and  bid  a  last  goodbye 
to  him  we  knew  so  well  and  loved  so  much. 

Ed  Doty  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  No  matter  how  you  approach 
the  personality  that  was  his  you  discover  that  he  was  different. 

His  vigorous  brain  never  had  a  robust  body  to  support  it.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  physical  frailty  he  passed  three  score  ten  and  two,  and 
was  busy  and  active  every  moment  of  his  long  career. 

I  knew  him  for  almost  half  a  century  and  knew  him  as  well  at  the 
beginning  of  our  acquaintance  as  I  did  on  the  day  when  death  ended 
our  friendship.  And  so  it  was  with  all  who  knew  him.  Those  who 
knew  him  a  little  while,  knew  him  as  well  as  did  his  intimates  who 
knew  him  a  long  time. 

Well  may  some  one  ask,  how  was  this  possible?  The  answer  is 
simple.  Ed  Doty  was  a  straightforward  man.  He  never  concealed 
what  anyone  and  everyone  had  a  right  to  know.  He  spoke  what  he 
thought,  regardless  of  the  place  where  it  was  spoken  or  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  it  was  said. 

In  religion  he  was  a  deist,  in  politics  an  independent,  in  economics 
a  thinker. 

His  principles  were  as  fixed  as  the  stars  and  as  immutable  as  the 
laws  which  govern  rotation. 

He  hated  fraud  and  took  delight  in  uncovering  it.  He  despised 
hypocrisy  and  loved  to  expose  it.  He  followed  truth,  wholly  un- 
mindful of  the  place  where  it  led  or  the  price  exacted. 

Early  in  life  he  took  the  step  which  led  to  a  public  career. 

He  held  many  offices  and  filled  innumerable  places  of  trust,  all 
with  credit  to  himself,  the  public  he  represented,  and  the  institutions 
he  served. 

I  know  it  is  expected,  on  occasions  such  as  this,  that  the  one  officiat- 
ing shall  dwell  at  length  on  the  big  and  the  little  things  which  made 
up  the  life  of  the  departed.  This  I  cannot  do.  Even  if  I  could  do 
it  I  would  not  do  it.  To  do  it  would  only  add  to  our  grief,  already 
too  heavy  to  bear,  and  deepen  the  wound  which  only  time  can  heal. 

To  the  woman  whom  he  led  to  the  alter  forty-seven  years  ago,  and 
who  throughout  those  years  was  not  only  wife  and  mother  but  help- 
mate and  companion  as  well;  to  the  son  and  daughter  who  blessed 
their  union;  to  the  grandchildren  who  filled  to  overflowing  the  cup 
of  joy  in  the  autumn  of  his  life;  to  them  may  !•  suggest,  in  this,  the 
darkest  hour  of  their  lives;  think  not  of  him  as  he  lies  so  still  in  death, 
but  think  of  him  as  he  was  in  life,  during  the  days,  the  weeks,  the 
months,  and  the  years  he  was  yours  and  yours  alone.  May  the 
memory  of  the  joy  and  the  happiness  he  gave  you,  and  which  in  turn 
you  gave  him,  be  with  you  now  and  always. 


At  the  Mausoleum  in  Lakewood  Park  Cemetery,  Rocky  Rover: 
We  have  cpme  to  the  journey's  end.     Here  will  rest  forever  the  re- 
mains of  him  it  was  our  privilege  to  know,  our  right  to  love.   Husband, 
father,  grandfather,  relative,  friend,  Farewell,  Ed,  Farewell. 
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Why  Industry  Lags 

TAXATION  is  a  question  which  is  agitating  the  public  mind  to 
a  very  great  extent  at  present.  We  have  taxpayers'  associa- 
tions, taxpayers'  welfare  leagues,  and  quite  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions all  appointed  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  trying  to  get  the 
other  fellow  to  pay  the  taxes.  I  believe  that  every  person  who  is  the 
recipient  of  benefit  from  government  expenditure  should  make  his 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  government.  If  we  look  at  the  figures  of 
taxation,  say,  from  the  inception  of  Federation,  we  find  that  in  this 
State  we  have  been  doing  an  exceedingly  good  job  in  extracting  wealth 
from  those  who  have  brought  it  into  existence.  By  reference  to  the 
official  figures  I  find  that  in  the  first  year  of  Federation  the  total  taxa- 
tion in  South  Australia  amounted  to  £248,127,  or  14s.  8d.  per  head 
of  population.  Last  year  we  did  a  very  much  better  job,  and  took 
£3,224,480,  or  £5  10s.  3d.  per  head.  That  shows  that  there  is  some 
justification  on  the  part  of  taxpayers  for  the  protests  which  they  are 
issuing  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  burden  imposed  upon  them. 
Then  it  is  advisable  to  compare  the  growth  of  taxation  in  relation  to 
the  total  production  of  the  State.  I  have  taken  out  figures  for  ten 
year  periods  since  1901,  and  this  is  what  I  have  found  has  been  happen- 
ing in  that  time.  In  1901  the  total  taxation  levied  in  South  Aus- 
tralia represented  one  quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 
In  1911  the  figure  was  3.28  per  cent,  and  in  1921  5.15  per  cent.  We 
did  a  very  good  job  in  1931,  and  levied  taxation  until  we  took  9.31 
per  cent  of  the  total  production.  Last  year  we  even  excelled  those 
figures,  and  for  1934-5  we  took  11.50  per  cent.  That  is  merely  for 
State  taxation.  I  have  isolated  the  figures  in  regard  to  Federal  taxa- 
tion, and  find  that  Federal  taxation  took  17.06  per  cent  from  the 
people  of  this  State  last  year.  State  and  Federal  taxation  for  the  last 
financial  year  took  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  South  Australia 
no  less  than  28.56  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth  which  their  labor  and 
capital  have  brought  into  existence.  In  addition  there  is  the  power 
of  private  taxation  placed  in  the  hands  of  certain  instrumentalities, 
which  I  cannot  elaborate  upon  this  afternoon,  but  it  is  safe  to  say- 
that  under  our  present  method  of  collecting  revenue  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  production  that  is  brought  into  existence  is 
taken  today  by  public  and  private  taxation.  When  these  facts  are 
realized  one  is  compelled  to  confess  it  is  no  wonder  that  industry  is 
in  such  a  stagnant  position,  and  that  many  people  desirous  of  the 
opportunity  to  employ  their  labor  find  that  none  is  available. 

E.  J.  CRAIGIE  in  Australian  Parliament. 

From  An  Early  American  Book 

THE  bulk  of  mankind  were  not  only  cheated  out  of  their  right  to 
the  soil,  but  were  held  ineligible  to  office  in  the  government,  be- 
cause they  were  not  freeholders.  First  cruelly  to  wrest  from  them 
the  paternal  inheritance  of  their  universal  Father,  and  then  to  make 
this  outrageous  act  an  excuse  for  denying  them  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. This  is  the  history  of  civil  society  in  which  our  duty  and  happi- 
ness are  so  admirably  woven  together.  We  will  however  never  be- 
lieve, that  men  originally  entered  into  a  compact  by  which  they 
excluded  themselves  from  all  right  to  the  bounties  of  Providence, 
and  if  they  had,  the  contract  could  not  be  binding  on  their  posterity; 
for  although  a  man  may  give  away  his  own  right,  he  cannot  give 
away  the  right  of  another. 


Merit  is  but  an  abortive,  useless  gift  to  the  possessor,  unless  ac- 
companied with  wealth;  he  might  choose  which  tree  whereon  to  hang 
himself,  did  not  his  virtuous  mind  tell  him  to  "dig,  beg,  rot  and  perish 
well  content,  so  he  but  wrap  himself  in  honest  rags  at  his  last  gasp, 
and  die  in  peace."  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  in  almost  all 
ages  and  countries,  men  have  been  cruelly  butchered,  for  crimes 


occasioned  by  the  laws;  and  which  they  never  would  have  committed 
had  they  not  been  deprived  of  their  natural  means  of  subsistence. 
But  the  governors  of  mankind  seem  never  to  have  made  any  allow- 
ance for  poverty;  but  like  the  stupid  physician  who  prescribed  bleed- 
ing for  every  disorder,  they  seem  ever  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
an  amiable  thirst  for  human  blood.  The  altars  of  a  merciful  God, 
have  been  washed  to  their  foundation,  from  the  veins  of  miserable 
men;  and  the  double  edged  sword  of  Justice,  with  all  its  formality  and 
parade,  seems  calculated  to  cut  off  equally  the  innocent  and  guilty. 
Between  religion  and  law,  man  has  had  literally  no  rest  for  the  sole 

of  his  foot. 

*  *  * 

Society  should  furnish  the  people  with  means  of  subsistence,  and 
those  means  should  be  an  inherited  quality  in  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment, universal,  permanent  and  uniform,  because  their  natural  means 
were  so.  ...  In  the  single  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  we  are  informed  by 
Harrison,  that  seventy-two  thousand  thieves  and  rogues  were  hanged 
in  England.  How  shall  we  account  for  this  number  of  executions? 
Shall  we  suppose  that  the  English  nation  at  this  period,  were  a  pack 
of  thieves,  and  that  every  one  of  this  number  richly  deserved  his  fate? 
Or  shall  we  say,  that  the  lives  of  so  many  citizens  were  sacrificed  to 
a  wretched  and  barbarous  policy?  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  fact. 
The  lands  in  England  at  this  time,  were  held  under  the  feudal  system, 
in  large  tracts,  by  lords;  the  people  were  called  vassals;  but  the  con- 
ditions of  their  servitude  were  so  hard,  their  yoke  so  grievous  to  be 
borne,  that  numbers  left  the  service  of  their  lords;  but  where  could 
they  fly?  or  how  were  they  to  provide  for  subsistence?  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  was  denied  them,  except  upon  terms  too  vile  and  de- 
grading to  be  accepted;  and  arts  and  commerce,  which  at  this  day 
maintain  the  bulk  of  the  people,  were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  prob- 
ably employed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  people.  We  despise 
thieves,  not  caring  to  reflect  that  human  nature  is  always  the  same; 
that  when  it  is  a  man's  interest  to  be  a  thief,  he  becomes  one;  but 
when  it  is  his  interest  to  support  a  good  character,  he  becomes  an 
honest  man.  That  even  thieves  are  honest  among  each  other,  be- 
cause it  is  their  interest  to  be  so.  We  seldom  hear  of  a  man  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances  being  indicted  for  petit  felony;  the  man  would 
be  an  ideot  (sic)  indeed,  who  would  stake  a  fair  character  for  a  few 
shillings,  which  he  did  not  need; — but  the  greatest  part  of  those  in- 
dicted for  petit  felonies,  are  men  who  have  no  characters  to  lose,  that 
is,  no  substance,  which  the  world  always  takes  for  good  character. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  poverty  should  be  such  a  formidable  terror 
to  civilized  nations,  when  it  never  meets  with  quarter,  but  always 
with  persecution,  when  both  religion  and  law  declare  it  to  be  the  object 
of  their  most  implacable  hatred  and  disgust.  English  vagrant  acts, 
although  they  are  a  manifest  abuse  of  civilization,  have  been  hitherto 
impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  sound  reason  and  elegant  satire.  Many 
English  authors  have  honestly  reprobated  them;  Mr.  Fielding  in 
several  of  his  novels,  has  highly  ridiculed  them;  and  Doctor  Gold- 
smith has  exposed  them  in  a  vein  of  inimitable  satire,  in  his  history 
of  a  poor  soldier.  Pity  such  philosophers  were  not  magistrates!  "In 
vain,"  says  Raynal,  "does  custom,  prejudice,  ignorance  and  hard 
labor  stupify  the  lower  class  of  mankind,  so  as  to  render  them  in- 
sensible of  their  degradation;  neither  religion  nor  morality  can  hinder 
them  from  seeing,  and  feeling,  the  injustice  of  the  arrangements  of 
policy  in  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil." 

EDITORIAL  NOTE: — The  foregoing  are  excerpts  from  a  volume  not 
previously  known  to  our  followers.  The  author  had  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  land  question  and  saw  it  in  many  of  its  implications. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  special  animus  against  Blackstone.  In  this 
he  is  somewhat  vague  and  we  do  not  follow  him.  Maybe  a  closer 
reading  would  make  clearer  the  grounds  of  his  antagonism.  Mrs. 
Emily  E.  F.  Skeel  is  responsible  for  the  discovery  of  this  book.  It 
was  written  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
by  Robert  Coram,  entitled  "  Political  Inquirers,"  and  was  published 
in  one  of  our  Southern  States. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


I  ANOTHER  USEFUL  BOOK 

'Land  and  Unemployment."  By  James  F.  Muirhead,  M.A.,  L.H.D.  12mo. 
Clo.  211  pp.  Price  $2.50.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York  and  London. 

Here  is  another  book  among  the  growing  number  that  seek  to  pre- 
sent the  Henry  George  philosophy  as  the  antithesis  of  socialism.  It 
would  seem  that  in  the  world  of  books  at  least  the  issue  is  being  sharply 
drawn.  Against  a  flood  of  books  that  advocate  the  teachings  of  com- 
munism, or  the  parlor  pink  school  of  socialism,  or  the  New  Deal  brand, 
books  like  those  of  Francis  Neilson,  Albert  Jay  Nock,  Gilbert  M. 
Tucker,  Louis  Wallis,  Prof.  George  Raymond  Geiger,  Henry  Ware 
Allen,  Dr.  S.  Vere  Pearson,  Frederick  Verinder,  the  late  Dr.  Muir- 
head and  many  others,  the  literature  of  protest  against  the  present 
trend  and  in  favor  of  the  teachings  of  the  great  American  economist 
is  receiving  adequate  presentation  as  the  alternative  philosophy. 

The  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  has  already  reviewed  Dr.  Muir- 
head's  "Land  and  Unemployment"  in  the  Survey  Graphic  of  this 
city,  but  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  it  here,  for  it  is  a  work  which 
merits  careful  consideration.  It  is  an  Oxford  book  which  label  be- 
speaks its  character.  It  is  worth  reading  if  for  nothing  more  than 
the  "foreword"  of  Arnold  Wilson,  conservative  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  slight  but  significant  sketch  of  Henry  George  by  its 
scholarly  editor,  Garnet  Smith. 

Perhaps  the  most  portentous  of  Dr.  Muirhead's  statement,  and  he 
writes  with  amazing  clarity,  is  the  following: 

"The  Old  Order  seems  to  have  more  or  less  collapsed;  the  out- 
lines of  the  New  Order  to  arise  out  of  the  ruins  remains  very  vague. 
We  begin  to  realize  how  much  of  our  civilization  rested  on  tradition 
and  how  little  on  reason.  We  are  amazed,  now  that  the  crash  has 
shaken  the  blindness  from  our  eyes,  how  preposterous  were  many  of 
the  conditions  that  we  accepted  unthinkingly  and  even  complacently." 

It  should  be  said  that  the  chapter  on  "Tariffs  and  Trade"  is  a  bit 
disappointing. 

The  absence  of  a  concluding  chapter  that  would  "appropriately 
follow  the  appeal  and  exhortation  struck  at  the  beginning"  is  noted 
by  the  Editor,  and  the  fact  recalls  the  unfinished  task  of  Henry 
George  in  his  "Science  of  Political  Economy."  In  each  case 
death  intervened.  But  while  this  is  to  be  regretted  Dr.  Muirhead 
in  his  present  work  has  left  us  material  in  which  the  finely  persuasive 
character  of  the  appeal  is  certain  to  be  of  value  to  the  movement. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  many  countries  is  outlined 
in  one  of  the  latter  chapters  and  reference  is  had  for  some  of  these 
historic  instances  to  the  Single  Tax  Year  Book  published  and  edited 
by  Joseph  Dana  Miller  in  1917,  as  well  as  to  Prof.  George  Raymond 
Geiger,  author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  and  to  Fred- 
erick C.  Leubuscher  from  his  address  at  Copenhagen. — J.  D.  M. 
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A  VALUABLE  BOOK 

The  Path  to  Prosperity."     By  Gilbert  M.  Tucker.     12mo.     Cio.    312  pp.     Price 
0.     G.  P.  Putnams'  Sons.     New  York  and  London. 

Here  at  last  is  a  book  we  can  recommend  without  apology  or  dis- 
sent, practically  without  qualification  of  any  sort,  and  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  which  we  are  capable. 

On  the  "jacket"  of  the  book  we  are  told  something  of  its  author 
whose  father  was  the  writer  of  several  books  and  the  editor  of  The 
Country  Gentleman,  with  which  the  son  became  associated  on  his 
graduation  from  Cornell  University  in  1901.  From  that  time  to 
this  Gilbert  M.  Tucker  has  been  interested  in  the  teachings  of  Henry 
George,  and  this  work  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  prolonged  study  and 
observation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  review  a  work  in  which  there  is  so  much  that  tempts 
us  to  quote.  There  are  wise  words  in  defense  of  the  "profit  motive," 
against  which  so  many  socialistically  inclined  professors  and  well- 
meaning  divines  have  thundered.  To  these  our  author  replies  (page 
74)  as  follows: 

"Why  labor  with  brains  and  muscle?     Why  wear  ourselves  out 


teaching  and  training?  *  *  *  Why  lie  awake  nights,  thinking,  plan- 
ning, working  to  organize  a  new  industry,  to  develope  a  new  process 
or  invent  a  new  tool  for  mankind?  Is  not  our  incentive  nearly  always 
the  hope  of  profit?" 

And  again: 

"And  to  some  of  us  this  expectation  of  profit  is  a  far  more  power- 
ful incentive  to  achievement  than  any  vague  dream  of  some  hazy 
social  benefit,  as  conceived  and  planned  by  some  official." 

Mr.JTucker  indicates  that  this  incentive  may  be  misdirected.  "Any 
good  quality  may  be  carried  to  excess."  Surveying  the  practical 
side  of  the  question  he  contrasts  the  private  physician,  "frankly  ex- 
pecting his  fee,"  with  the  less  efficient  service  of  the  great  public 
clinic.  It  is  such  considerations  as  these  that  are  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  decry  the  profit  motive,  and  our  author  presses  home  his 
argument  from  every  angle. 

We  can  picture  the  sentimental  and  benevolently  sloppy,  condemn- 
ing the  author  for  his  contention  that  it  is  no  business  of  government 
to  regulate  wages  nor  to  tax  the  employing  class  in  the  interests  of 
so-called  "social  security."  Socialists  and  trade  unionists  who 
obstinately  refuse  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  solve  both  the  wage 
question  and  the  question  of  the  unemployed  will  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Tucker  when  he  says: 

"The  sum  and  substance  of  it  is  that  the  State  cannot  justly  in- 
terfere in  the  freedom  of  contract  and  compel  employers  to  pay 
higher  wages  than  conditions  justify,  or  dispense  charitable  benefits. 
The  obligations  of  charity  and  generosity  are  very  real  obligations 
but  they  should  not  be  made  compulsory  by  mandates  of  the  State" 

These  are  brave  utterances  in  a  timid  and  cowardly  world,  and  we 
thank  whatever  gods  there  be  for  the  man  who  stands  up  and  says 
them.  And  this  chapter  is  further  enriched  by  historical  analogies  and 
illustrations.  Mr.  Tucker  shows  that  unemployment  insurance, 
especially  when  such  plans  involve  the  taxing  of  pay  rolls,  is  a  policy 
which  must  slow  down  employment. 

On  page  99  Mr.  Tucker  says  (under  the  heading,  "Regulating 
Business"): 

"Not  content  with  various  schemes  of  making  the  employer  play 
the  combined  role  of  fairy  godmother  and  nursemaid,  not  only  to  his 
own  employees  but  to  the  public  at  large,  Uncle  Sam  must  have  his 
finger  in  the  pie  of  business  management  at  every  turn,  fixing  prices, 
regulating  methods,  and  meddling  with  every  aspect  of  trade  policy." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  author's  pointed  thrusts  at  the 
stupid  persons  in  charge  of  public  affairs.  What  can  be  better  than 
this: 

"Only  two  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest  there  was  passed 
The  Assize  of  Bread  and  Beer,  the  first  statute  drawn  in  the  curious 
old  Bastard  Norman-French  which  displaced  Latin.  This  was  an 
attempt  to  set  prices  on  a  sliding  scale,  based  on  the  price  of  wheat, 
and  our  British  progenitors,  with  typical  British  tenacity,  kept  ex- 
perimenting with  such  follies  for  hundreds  of  years,  despite  the  monoto- 
nous futility  of  bucking  natural  laws.  Apparently  the  lesson  was 
learned  and  the  fallacious  scheme  abandoned,  but  just  when  we  think 
we  are  done  with  them,  they  crop  up  again  with  the  next  generation, 
determined  never  to  learn  by  experience  unless  it  be  their  own.  One 
wonders  sometimes  if  the  Brain  Trust  in  spite  of  all  its  erudition, 
college  degrees  and  economic  standing,  is  not  a  bit  rusty  on  economic 
history.  (Pages  102-103.) 

The  chapter  on  "Regulating  Business"  is  full  of  meat.  It  should 
be  read  by  every  business  man  and  by  every  one  who  is  seeking  re- 
lief from  oppressive  government  policies.  "There  is  scarcely  a  trade 
practice  that  is  not  in  constant  danger  of  some  new  ruling  or  decision," 
our  author  tells  us.  This  chapter  reviews  the  many  preposterous 
interferences  with  the  normal  process  of  industry  and  closes  with 
restrained  eloquence  in  a  picture  detailing  the  progressive  abandon- 
ment of  what  we  have  won  in  a  thousand  years  of  struggle. 

The  chapter  on  "Money  and  Credit"  will  not  find  favor  with  those 
who  entertain  wierd  notions  of  the  circulating  medium,  but  it  is  a 
very  sane  contribution  to  the  subject.  We  can  imagine  the  anger 
of  this  class  of  thinkers  at  Mr.  Tucker's  statement  that  he  would 
"like  to  see  the  value  of  the  dollar  definitely  established  in  terms 
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of  gold  by  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution."  Such  a  doc- 
trine is  anathema  among  those  who  propound  theories  of  money  in 
which  no  two  out  of  a  hundred  are  in  agreement.  Mr.  Tucker's 
contention  that  it  is  the  wealthy  interests  that  profit  by  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  and  his  accompanying  demonstration  will  be  new 
to  the  loose  thinkers  who  argue  for  inflation  in  the  interests  of  the 
poor  debtor.  This  Mr.  Tucker  makes  clear.  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  way  this  is  done. 

The  chapter  on  "Government  and  Law"  carries  us  into  higher  fields 
of  thought,  and  in  Chapter  XIII,  which  is  entitled  "The  Land  Privi 
lege"  he  approaches  the  problem  on  which  all  these  minor  problem8 
rest.  Here  he  says:  "The  outstanding  instance  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  privilege  is  our  recognition  of  private  property  in  what  should 
be  the  heritage  of  all." 

Unlike  so  many  writers  of  the  day  who,  deriving  their  economics 
from  Henry  George  fall  into  the  fashion  of  belittling  him  on  some 
minor  point,  our  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  and  lists  the  names  of  prominent  Americans  who  are 
similiarly  indebted.  This  is  refreshing  in  one  who  has  made  so  im- 
portant a  contribution  to  the  subject. 

In  Chapter  xiv  Mr.  Tucker  deals  with  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
remedy.  In  his  definitions  he  treads  ground  familiar  to  most  of  us 
and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  his  treatment.  It  is  essentially  unas- 
sailable. 

In  his  chapters  on  "Corporations  and  Utilities"  he  approaches  more 
controversial  grounds.  To  give  it  fair  treatment  would  require  more 
space  than  we  can  devote.  With  the  degree  of  caution  that  is  neces- 
sary for  their  consideration  our  author  nevertheless  argues  for  regula- 
tion that  will  avoid  the  abuses  which  have  grown  painfully  familiar 
to  us.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  cry  of  socialism  that  may  greet  his 
recommendations,  for  he  reminds  us  that  "no  principle  is  involved." 
It  simmers  down  to  questions  of  expediency  and  the  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  and  he  stops  far  short,  as  we  should  expect,  of 
government  ownership  or  public  operation.  His  arguments  against 
the  assumption  of  the  "utilities"  by  the  State  are  effectively  mar- 
shalled. Our  author  lays  down  the  kind  and  degree  of  regulation  he 
would  recommend,  and  here  he  has  some  sharp  things  to  say  of  pub- 
lic accounting  in  the  business  operations  of  government. 

The  chapter  on  "Taxation"  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  No 
one  has  written  more  effectively  on  the  subject.  If  the  author  cannot 
restrain  his  indignation  and  contempt  for  the  wiles  of  the  politician 
and  the  dumbness  of  the  average  citizen  it  is  a  reaction  which  most 
of  us  who  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  subject  will  share.  In 
this  chapter  Mr.  Tucker  has  made  what  we  regard  as  an  original  con- 
tribution put  forth  with  much  clarity.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
quotable  that  we  hesitate  at  appropriate  instances  like  the  follow- 
ing which  might  be  indefinitely  extended: 

"The  writer  will  freely  concede  that  until  we  have  the  brains  to 
take  for  public  use  the  rent  that  belongs  to  us,  and  as  long  as  we  sup- 
port government  by  the  confiscation  of  private  property,  the  ability 
to  pay  theory  of  taxation  is  not  to  be  entirely  discredited;  if  we  must 
support  government  by  theft,  let  us  at  least  steal  from  those  who  can 
best  afford  the  losses." 

We  might,  if  we  choose,  take  exceptions  to  some  of  the  arguments 
advanced  under  the  chapter  headed  "The  Privilege  of  Inheritance." 
We  are  so  convinced  of  the  right  of  property  as  a  sacred  right  that 
we  would  extend  such  right  even  to  its  disposal  at  time  of  death.  But 
we  are  content  to  leave  the  problems  involved  to  the  reader  of  this 
remarkable  book,  for  the  author  confesses  that  they  must  be  solved 
by  compromise  and  judgment,  for  "here  things  are  not  sharply  black 
and  white."  It  seems  to  us  that  fortunes  left  by  inheritance  are 
frequently  dissipated,  more  frequently  than  not  we  think,  and  so  no 
harm  is  done  to  society  but  only  to  the  individual,  and  again  if  there 
is  a  chance,  as  there  always  is,  of  its  being  placed  to  profitable  use, 
and  thus  benefiting  society,  public  policy  might  well  dictate  the  leav- 
ing of  inheritances  to  find  their  level.  But  even  in  this  chapter  it 


will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  carefully  consider  the  suggestions  that 
are  advanced  as  a  study  of  the  question  rather  than  positive  solu- 
tions. 

The  chapter  on  "Privilege  and  Labor"  will  be  found  difficult  doctrine 
for  organized  labor,  yet  it  is  true  in  every  word. 

The  chapter  on  "A  Programme"  is  our  programme,  definitely  and 
conservatively  stated. 

In  Chapter  xxn,  "The  Prospect,"  the  author  advances  into  the  ques- 
tion of  ethics  and  concludes,  this  being  the  last  chapter,  as  follows: 

"Those  who  seek  enlightment  on  some  of  the  purely  personal  rela- 
tions of  ethics  and  economics  may  well  read  that  unfinished  and  com- 
paratively little  known  fragment  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  'Lay 
Morals' — a  bit  upsetting  but  so  is  much  worthwhile  literature;  and 
there  is  another  book,  especially  valuable  if  one  will  read  it  without 
prejudice  or  seeking  to  ease  his  conscience  by  twisting  its  teachings 
and  seeking  there  only  metaphors  and  analogies; — it  was  written 
by  a  man  named  Luke  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago." 

Thus  ends  this  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  philosophy.  It 
is  written  with  splendid  clarity.  It  is  the  book  of  a  decade;  no  one 
can  read  it  without  profit.  It  supports  the  accepted  teachings  of 
Henry  George  and  stands  on  the  shelf  side  by  side  with  the  few  which 
constitute  permanent  additions  to  the  philosophy  of  freedom. 

J.  D.  M. 

LIFE  OF  ABRAM  S.  HEWITT 

"Abram  S.  Hewitt  with  Some  Account  of  Peter  Cooper."  By  Allan  Nevins.  605 
pp.  Price  $4.00.  Harper  Bros.,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  life  of  Peter  Cooper  is  the  story  of  a  country  boy  who  made 
good  in  the  big  city.  True,  New  York  was  his  birthplace,  "but  that 
was  when  it  had  fewer  than  35,000  people."  When  he  died  in  1883, 
at  the  age  of  92,  he  had  given  Cooper  Union  $1,500,000,  besides  leav- 
ing it  an  additional  $150,000.  Magnificent  sums  for  those  days, 
and  for  these  days  too. 

Abram  Hewitt,  on  the  other  hand,  although  born  poor,  enjoyed 
a  more  even  flow  of  this  world's  goods.  He  managed  to  be  graduated 
from  Columbia  College,  and,  for  one  year  thereafter,  to  travel  with 
Cooper's  only  son  through  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

Since  his  sixteenth  year  he  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  latter 
and  had  come  under  the  eye  of  his  future  father-in-law.  For  over 
sixty  years  he  was  to  be  associated  in  business  with  them.  In  1853, 
eight  years  after  Hewitt  had  returned,  penniless,  from  his  European 
trip,  he  was  worth  $175,000. 

The  interest  of  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be  drawn  to 
the  chapter  describing  the  New  York  City  mayoralty  campaign  of 
1886,  wherein  Henry  George,  Abram  Hewitt  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
were  pitted  against  one  another  .In  facial  outline,  and  testiness  of 
manner,  Hewitt  reminds  me  of  William  J.  Gaynor  who  succeeded 
him  as  Mayor. 

Professor  Nevins  states  that  George  had  disclaimed  any  intention, 
if  elected,  of  trying  to  put  his  economic  ideas  into  execution.  (Page 
464).  What  is  his  authority  for  this  statement?  His  campaign 
speeches,  compiled  by  Post  and  Leubuscher  in  1887,  (which  Pro- 
fessor Nevins  fails  to  mention)  indicate  the  contrary. 

Referring  to  the  public  collection  of  rent,  our  author  states  that 
Hewitt  would  have  been  willing  to  go  as  far  as  John  Stuart  Mill  "but, 
like  all  economists  of  standing,  then  and  since,  he  was  unwilling  to 
go  as  far  as  George."  (Page  564).  (Italics  mine).  Is  it  not  a  gra- 
tuitous assumption  upon  the  part  of  our  author  that  economists, 
then  and  since,  see  not  eye  to  eye  with  George?  If  Professor  Nevins 
will  make  discreet  inquiry  among  American  colleges,  he  will  find, 
today,  many  teachers  who  not  only  agree  with  George,  but  study 
his  writings  in  their  classs  and  openly  espouse  his  philosophy. 

Our  author  states  that  Hewitt  "protested  against  class  war  ideas 
drawn  from  Karl  Marx,  for  between  Capital  and  Labor  there  never 
is,  and  never  can  be,  any  antagonism.  They  are  natural  and  insepar- 
able allies."  (Page  465).  Hewitt  would  have  us  infer  that  George 
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believed  the  contrary.  Had  Hewitt  acquired  the  most  superficial 
understanding  of  George's  philosophy,  he  would  have  perceived  that 
this  was  exactly  George's  contention.  Likewise,  for  Hewitt  to  charac- 
terize George's  philosophy  as  confiscatory,  (page  466),  when  all  he 
advocated  was  to  stop  the  continuing  robbery,  is  misleading. 

Professor  Nevins'  charge,  (page  467)  that  George  was  "vain  and 
lacking  in  humor,"  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  It  is 
the  reasoned  judgment  of  all  who  knew  him,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  selfless  men  who  ever  trod  earth.  This,  with  his  extraordinary 
ability  and  intellectual  integrity,  were  contributing  factors  to  his 
greatness. 

Equally  incorrect  is  the  statement  that  the  election  of  1886  was 
honestly  conducted.  The  finest  fruit  of  that  election  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Australian  ballot,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  frauds 
which  had  characterized  it.  Curiously,  Hewitt  had  been  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  whose  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  had  been  cheated  out  of  that  office 
ten  years  earlier. 

This  book  is  written  with  Professor  Kevins'  usual  industry  and 
erudition.  Unfortunately,  however,  neither  of  his  subjects  is  of  the 
stature  of  Grover  Cleveland,  whose  biography  Professor  Nevins 
previously  wrote. 

If  Professor  Nevins  is  searching  for  a  really  big  subject  on  whom 
to  expend  his  fine  talents,  and  incidentally  make  for  himself  a  more 
secure  place  in  the  field  of  biography,  I  recommend  the  name  of 
Henry  George,  of  whom  comparatively  little  has,  so  far,  been  written. 

May  I,  recall,  in  this  connection,  to  Professor  Nevins,  John  Dewey's 
estimate  of  Henry  George: 

"His  is  one  of  the  great  names  among  the  world's  social  philosophers. 
It  would  require  less  than  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  to  enumerate 
those  who  from  Plato  down  rank  with  him.  Were  he  a  native  of 
some  European  country,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  he  would  long  ago 
have  taken  the  place  upon  the  roll  of  the  world's  thinkers  which  be- 
longs to  him." 

B.  W.  B. 

A  THOUGHTFUL  BOOK 

he  Growth  and  Distribution  of  Population."     By  S.  Vere  Pearson.     Clo.  8  vo. 
pp.     Price  $4.00.     Postage  additional.    John  Wiley  and  Sons,  N.  Y.  City. 

In  this  work  Dr.  S.  Vere  Pearson  has  made  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  sociology  and,  more  especially,  to  the 
literature  of  sound  economics  and  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George. 
The  book  is  a  broad  and  masterly  study  of  population  trends  and  the 
deep  underlying  causes  of  changes  in  the  people  of  the  earth.  It  is 
marred  by  no  narrow  provincialism  or  nationalism,  for  it  is  based  on 
world-wide  conditions  and  deals  with  widely  scattered  lands  and 
civilizations.  The  author  is  an  Englishman,  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  physician,  but  he  has  given  much  study  to  American 
conditions  and,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  for  his  breadth  of  vision,  the 
book  is  quite  as  valable  on  this  side  of  the  water  as  on  his. 

The  book  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  food  control,  showing  that  our  difficulties  are  attributable,  not 
to  any  overcrowding  or  to  limitations  of  nature,  but  to  maladjust- 
ment and  failure  to  use  wisely  and  to  distribute  fairly  what  nature 
offers.  He  deals  another  crushing  blow  to  the  doctrines  of  Malthus 
and  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  statements  as  that  of  Mill:  "The  niggard- 
liness of  nature,  not  the  injustice  of  society,  is  the  cause  of  the  penalty 
attached  to  overpopulation."  By  argument  as  well  as  by  experience 
he  demonstrates  the  error  of  such  gloomy  predictions  as  that  made 
by  Sir  William  Crookes  nearly  forty  years  ago — that  long  ere  now  the 
world  would  be  experiencing  a  real  wheat  famine.  He  shows  how 
readily  our  food  supply  may  be  augmented,  how  there  is  abundant 
room  and  opportunity  for  all,  if  we  will  but  use  what  nature  has  given 
us  wisely  and  fairly.  The  theory  of  diminishing  returns  as  applied 
to  agricultural  production  is  discredited  for  he  points  out  that  in- 
creasing population  means  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  pro- 


duction, pointing  out  that  "The  development  of  human  skill  coin- 
cidentally  with  the  increase  of  numbers  of  human  beings  enables  man 
to  exist  comfortably  upon  smaller  and  smaller  areas  of  land."  There 
is  much  in  this  section  of  the  book  worthy  of  study  by  rural  economists. 

Such  a  study  brings  us  naturally  to  the  subject  of  systems  of  land 
tenure  and  their  consequences,  of  course  with  one  inevitable  lesson; 
in  the  author's  words,  "It  is  the  first  duty  of  government  to  collect 
the  rent  of  the  land."  Again  he  says:  "Tranquillity  and  good  govern- 
ment can  go  hand  in  hand  when  governments  recognize  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  collect  their  own  revenue  and  cease  from  robbery  by 
taxation."  Throughout  the  book  there  is  much  wise  economic  teach- 
ing, sometimes  in  definite  concrete  form  but  more  often  by  inference, 
for  the  book  is  written  to  plead  no  cause  nor  to  substantiate  any  doc- 
trine, but  simply  as  a  study  of  population  trends  from  which  study  the 
conclusions  are  deduced.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  matter  and 
evidences  so  much  reading,  thought  and  study  that  to  attempt  to 
summarise  an  outline  of  its  more  than  four  hundred  pages  in  a  brief 
review  would  be  inadequate  and  unfair.  In  its  discussion  of  housing, 
town  planning,  emigration,  resettlement  schemes  and  the  complica- 
tions of  transportation  and  traffic  there  is  wealth  of  material  which 
might  be  well  studied  by  those  interested  in  the  problems  of  hous- 
ing and  slum  clearance.  Were  the  workers  in  these  fields  to  get  down 
to  fundamentals  and  study  the  real  essentials  of  such  problems,  in- 
stead of  devoting  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  superficial  aspects 
of  the  case,  far  more  progress,  and  more  substantial  progress,  would 
be  made.  To  rural  workers  and  economists  his  treatment  of  the  big 
questions  of  rural  and  urban  problems  and  the  drift  to  cities  should 
prove  enlightening  and  the  discussion  of  birth,  marriage  and  death 
rates,  including  a  very  wise  and  well  balanced  consideration  of  birth 
control,  free  from  bias  and  prejudice,  is  to  be  commended.  To  the 
public  health  worker  the  whole  book  should  prove  invaluable. 

To  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
sections  are  those  dealing  with  the  functions  and  duties  of  govern- 
ment, the  chapter  on  " Ground  Values  and  Appraisals"  (dealing  very 
largely  with  American  conditions)  and  the  concluding  chapters,  "A 
Gracious  Dispensation"  and  "Co-operation  for  the  Commonweal," 
but  the  book  fairly  bristeles  with  good  Single  Tax  lessons  for,  from 
whatever  angle  these  big  problems  are  approached,  the  same  remedy 
is  always  deduced,  and  no  part  of  the  book  should  be  overlooked. 
The  disastrous  effects  of  tariffs  and  trade  restrictions  and  the  threats 
which  they  offer  to  the  peace  of  the  world  are  all  touched  on,  and  the 
author  is  clear-visioned  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  the  unsound  features 
of  our  American  "  New  Deal,"  especially  in  the  wanton  destruction 
and  limitation  of  the  very  things  which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to 
prosper. 

To  the  Single  Tax  cause  the  book  is  perhaps  an  almost  unique  con- 
tribution. The  name  of  Henry  George  is  mentioned  only  three  times 
and  the  Single  Tax  scarcely  at  all,  but  this  does  not  detract  in  the 
least  from  the  merit  of  the  work.  Its  unusual  value  to  our  mind  is 
that  it  is  a  dispassionate  study  of  a  big  question — the  whole  problem 
of  population  and  its  tendencies — and  it  is  from  this  disinterested 
study,  at  first  glance  a  bit  remote  from  taxation  theories  and  social 
betterment,  that  the  lesson  is  drawn  as  to  the  obvious  correction  of 
difficulties.  If  the  book  finds  its  way,  as  we  hope  it  does,  into  the 
proper  hands,  it  will  unquestionably  be  the  means  of  enlisting  the 
interest  and  support  of  many  intelligent  leaders  in  the  quest  for  a 
better  and  saner  organization  of  society.  Agricultural  students  and 
students  of  rural  sociology,  housing  authorities  and  public  health 
workers,  all  who  are  students  of  those  subjects  embraced  under  the 
somewhat  vague  term  of  demography, — all  these  are  too  often  cold 
to  the  usual  arguments  for  the  reforms  advocated  by  Henry  George, 
especially  when  the  approach  is  so  often  from  standpoints  of  purely 
fiscal  and  taxation  measures.  To  all  these  large  and  influential 
groups  this  book  should  serve  as  a  sound  introduction  to  a  wiser 
philosophy  of  society  and  to  bring  it  to  their  attention  will  mean  a 
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material  accession  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  see  that  only  by  follow- 
ing the  teachings  of  Henry  George  shall  we  find  our  way  to  a  greater 
measure  of  justice  and  a  better  social  order.  Read  the  book,  and 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  so  often  much  existing 
Single  Tax  literature  makes  but  little  appeal. — GILBERT  M.  TUCKER. 

IGNORES  THE  REAL  PROBLEM 

"Divine  White  Right".  By  Trevor  Bowen  and  Ira  De  A.  Reid.  Clo.  12  mo.  310 
pp.  Price  $1.75.  Harper  Bros.,  N.  Y.  City. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  futility  that  one  reads  this  book.  Any  honest 
man  will  admit  the  discrimination  against  the  negro;  that  he  is  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  work  because  he  is  a  negro;  that  he  can  get 
menial  work,  regardless  of  education  only  because  he  is  a  negro;  that 
he  cannot  find  a  bed  in  a  hotel  or  food  in  a  restaurant  because  of  his 
color;  that  he  is  compelled  to  worship  separate  and  apart  from  his 
white  brother  even  though  he  professes  the  same  God  who  enjoins 
love. 

"Love  which  extends  to  all,  knows  no  barriers  or  national  bounda- 
ries, excludes  no  race  and  excepts  not  even  one's  own  enemies." 

(See  Encyclical  published  by  Pope  Pius  XI,  Dec.  20,  1935). 

Negroes  apparently  are  beyond  the  pale  even  of  enemies.  With 
Lindbergh,  they  must  wing  to  heaven  solo. 

It  is  not  surprising  they  are  discriminated  against  in  "Jim  Crow" 
cars,  hospitals,  colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A's.,  etc. 

Only  once  or  twice  do  our  authors  give  an  inkling  of  the  reasx>n. 
In  the  preface  Mr.  Bowen  writes  that  the  causes  of  discrimination 

"pointed  directly  to  economic  forces  as  being  fundamental  in  any 
consideration  of  the  problem." 

Only  the  poorer  jobs  go  to  the  blacks,  and  in  bad  times  even  these 
are  taken  from  them.  More  than  one-half  domestic  servants  are 
negroes  who 

"are  meeting  increased  competition  from  whites  who  cannot  find  other 
employment."  (Page  79). 

Had  Mr.  Bowen  fully  developed  that  theme,  he  might  have  written 
a  worthwhile  book.  Had  he  perceived  that  in  an  economic  system 
where  a  few  can  claim  to  own  the  very  planet  and  charge  rent  for  its 
use,  and  thus  live  without  themselves  working,  we  have  slavery,  in- 
dustrial slavery,  the  basis  for  all  slavery.  In  such  a  system  the  white 
man  is  himself  a  slave  and  the  colored  man  is  only  the  slave  of  a  slave. 

Until  we  abolish  the  slave  system,  it  is  futile  for  one  group  of  its  vic- 
tims to  complain  of  discrimination.  Catholics,  Jews,  Indians, 
Women,  Foreigners,  Immigrants,  men  past  45,  may,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, complain  of  the  discrimination  practiced  against  their  groups. 

The  only  remedy  is  to  abolish  the  slave  system  from  which  all  dis- 
crimination stems. — B.  W.  B. 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM 

By  Frederick  Verinder.  12mo.  Clo.  200  pp.  Price  7Sc.  Hogarth  Press. 
Henry  George  Foundation,  London,  England. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Verinder  contributes  a  well  stored  little  volume 
to  the  arsenal  to  which  resort  must  be  had  for  weapons  in  the  up- 
to-date  warfare  against  privilege.  Mr.  Verinder  is  secretary  of  the 
English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and  is  the  author  of 
the  work,  well  known  among  Henry  George  disciples  in  English  speak- 
ing countries,  "My  Neignbor's  Landmark,"  with  its  thorough  and 
judicious  selections  from  the  Bible  confirming  the  gospel  of  economic 
emancipation. 

This  little  volume  is  arranged  by  chapters,  and  the  subjects  treated 
under  special  headings  answer  practically  every  question  that  will 
occur  to  earnest  inquirers.  These  chapters  entitled  "The  Mother 
of  All  Things,  "The  Value  of  Land,"  "Monopolies,"  "Landlord 
and  Capitalist,"  "Our  Heritage  of  Shame — the  Slums,"  "Some  Ob- 
jections Considered,"  etc.  Arthur  Madsen  contributes  an  apendix, 


"Land  Value  Taxation  in  Practice,"  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
reader  with  the  wide-spread  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  par- 
tial application  of  our  principles. 

Rich  in  argument  and  historic  facts,  strong  in  its  indictment  against 
the  fundamental  evil  of  our  times,  with  abundant  footnotes  and  cita- 
tions from  numerous  authorities,  the  work  is  calculated  to  do  a  world 
of  good.  Crowded  into  a  small  compact  space  it  is  full  of  what  the 
British  people,  as  well  as  our  own  people,  should  know  about  the  land 
in  which  they  live,  the  natives  of  which  boast  that  none  shall  be  slaves, 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion are  slave-ridden. 

The  work  is  well  written,  as  we  would  expect.  In  it  even  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  will  find  interest  and  profit.  We 
have  before  this  taken  occasion  to  compliment  our  British  advocates, 
among  whom,  and  one  of  the  foremost,  is  Frederick  Verinder,  on  their 
thoroughness. 

This  is  said  without  reflection  upon  such  writers  as  H.  Ellenoff, 
Dr.  Padelford,  Eugene  Way,  Peter  Witt  and  many  others  who  have 
contributed  so  much  that  is  valuable  to  the  literature  of  exposition. 
Our  English  friends  seem  to  have  it  a  shade  over  our  American  pamph- 
leteers. This  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  difference  of  ability  but  rather 
a  difference  of  outlook,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  certain  orderly  process 
peculiar  to  the  British  mind  and  method.  This  quality  is  especially 
noticable  in  this  little  book  and  adds  enormously  to  its  propaganda 
value. 

The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  very  useful  and  complete  index  and 
a  catalogue  of  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  published  by  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britian. — J.  D.  M. 

ADDITIONAL  BOOK  NOTICES 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  from  Louis  Wallis  a  copy  of  his  scholarly 
and  profoundly  interesting  work,  "God  and  the  Social  Process," 
from  which  we  have  made  a  few  quotations  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Fels  and  is  devoted 
to  the  God  idea  in  Jewish  history,  "forged,"  as  a  reviewer  has  said, 
"out  of  the  tears  and  sufferings  of  the  Hebrew  people." 

The  reviews  of  this  work  from  the  religious  press  have  been  intensely 
appreciative.  Among  the  denominational  papers  which  have  con- 
tained fine  notices  of  the  work  are  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  periodical  and  many  others.  The  comments  of 
Biblical  scholars,  such  as  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Rev.  S.  Parks 
Cadman,  Rabbi  Baruch  Braunstein,  and  many  others,  voice  the  same 
enthusiastic  commendation.  It  was  the  January  selection  of  the  Re- 
ligious Book  of  the  Month  Club.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wallis  on 
its  reception.  It  will  help  all  those  who  follow  the  quest  for  social 
justice,  and  it  can  be  had  of  the  Chicago  Press. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

"The  Remedy,"  by  R.  B.  Wilson  of  Emmett,  Ida.,  is  a  pamphlet 
of  24  pages  and  cover,  and  can  be  procured  of  the  author  at  fifteen 
cents  a  copy  with  reduction  in  quantities. 

The  writer  reviews  the  field  of  political  economy  and  defines  some 
of  its  terms.  This  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  well  done.  We  wish, 
however,  we  could  subscribe  to  all  the  author  says  about  money  and 
in  advocacy  of  the  income  and  inheritance  tax.  Candor  compels 
us  to  express  our  rejection  of  much  that  is  said  as  wholly  unsound. 

"Economic  Fragments"  is  a  pamphlet  of  24  pages  excellently 
printed  and  bound  in  stiff  covers  and  written  by  James  Bann  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  This  little  work  is  for  the  most  part  accurate  but  there 
is  an  occasional  looseness  of  expression  which  should  be  corrected. 
It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  "Ground  rent  is  one  hundred  per  cent 
robbery,  pure  tribute  and  economic  waste."  There  are  similar  errors 
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elsewhere  in  this  little  brochure.     We  are  in  doubt,  despite  the  author's 
vigorous  language,  what  he  is  really  driving  at. 

"Ignorance  of  the  Law  is  No  Defense,"  is  the  title  of  a  15-page 
pamphlet  by  James  F.  Lincoln  of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Company  of 
Cleveland,  O.  It  is  a  review  of  the  present  governmental  trend  by 
an  industrialist.  It  is  full  of  crackling  phrases  like  bullets  out  of  a 
gun  and  is  immensely  readable.  Copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one  wish- 
ing them  from  James  F.  Lincoln,  P.  O.  Box  5758,  Cleveland,  O. 

"The  Truth  About  the  Distressed  Arrears"  by  Andrew  Maclaren 
is  an  examination  of  the  Government's  Reports,  a  pamphlet  of  40 
pages  and  cover  published  by  the  English  League  for  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values,  London,  England. 

We  know  Andrew  Maclaren  from  his  visit  to  this  country  some 
years  ago.  We  know  of  his  competent  and  devoted  work  since  that 
time.  He  has  been  constantly  at  it.  In  this  interesting  pamphlet 
he  summarizes  the  recommendations  of  the  government  to  minimize 
the  evils  indicated,  and  says: "Not  one  of  these  proposals  will  as  much 
as  touch  the  fringe  of  the  problem." 

"What  to  Emphasize  in  Teaching  the  Georgeist  Philosophy,"  by 
Benjamin  W.  Burger,  published  in  Nov.-Dec.  LAND  AND  FREEDOM, 
is  now  ready  for  delivery  in  pamhplet  form.  It  is  indispensable  to 
teachers  and  speakers  everywhere. 

The  notable  satire,  "The  Keynote  Convention  Speech  of  1940,"  by 
B.  A.  Partyman,  written  by  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  and  printed 
in  two  issues  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  Sept.-Oct.  and  Nov.-Dec.  is 
also  ready  for  distribution.  It  comprises  32  pages  with  stiff  board 

fand  is  sold  for  25  cents. 
FROM  THE  DESIGNER  OF  PORTABLE  HOUSES 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Thanks  for  the  mention  you  gave  me  in  the  last  issue.  When  I 
review  my  experiences  in  attempting  to  get  men  to  consider  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  portable  structure,  however,  it  seems  quite  unlikely 
that  any  of  those  who  read  the  notice  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  making 
inquiry. 

The  engineers  whom  I  have  approached,  seem  to  consider  eco- 
nomics as  a  sort  of  guessing  game  unworthy  of  their  attention.  There- 
fore, I  find  it  impossible  to  center  their  attention  upon  the  economic 
advantages  of  portability  as  a  housing  characteristic.  In  fact,  they 
are  usually  inclined  to  favor  a  greater  degree  of  stability  in  construc- 
tion than  is  practiced  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  economist 
seems  quite  immune  to  any  suggestion  that  any  relationship  exists 
between  the  Science  of  Political  Economy  and  so  commonplace  a 
science  as  engineering.  Last  spring,  I  quizzed  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics from  Mass.  Tech.  He  was  addressing  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Mechanical  Engineers,  on  the  housing  problem. 
I  He  spoke  of  the  unearned  increment  of  the  land  as  one  of  the  leading 
deterrents  of  the  housing  industry.  I  asked  him  how  he  would  pro- 
pose to  remove  this  obstruction.  Of  course,  being  not  of  our  faith, 
he  could  not  give  a  solution.  I  then  asked  him  what  if  any,  in  his 
opinion,  would  be  the  effect  were  we  to  adopt  the  construction  of 
homes  of  portable  or  demountable  design.  This  floored  him  com- 
pletely. He  hedged  about  for  some  jninutes  and  finally  said  that 
he  had  never  given  thought  to  the  idea.  He  intimated  that  he  would 
like  to  know  if  I  had  any  idea  about  it,  and  of  course  I  tried  in  the 
few  minutes  alloted  to  outline  my  theory.  The  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Forestry  Department  of  the  U.  S.,  who  was  present  took  a  hand 
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in  the  discussion  in  a  jocular  vein,  to  which  I  replied  somewhat  sharply. 
The  net  result  of  it  all  was  that  the  Chief  Engineer  sought  me  out 
after  the  meeting  and  apologized,  saying  that  if  he  had  considered 
the  matter  before  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  his  remarks.  He 
spent  most  of  the  time  between  then  and  his  departure  that  night 
discussing  the  matter  with  me.  He  asked  me  to  correspond  with 
him  further,  but  I  have  found  the  government  so  bound  about  with 
restrictions  that  nothing  can  be  advanced  there  unless  it  is  done 
through  politics. 

What. I  need  is  the  assistance  of  some  one  who  understands  the  land 
question  and  has  sufficient  to  start  the  production  of  portable  struc- 
tures. I  will  make  such  a  man  rich,  and  at  the  same  time  open  up 
an  avenue  along  which  the  Single  Taxer  may  advance  to  the  land  of 
his  dreams. 

Erie,  Mich.  ROBERT  L.  McCAic. 

AN  INTERESTING  LETTER 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  tendency  of  the  white  man  to  want  to  "correct"  that  which 
he  does  not  like  in  races  less  advanced  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  sins 
of  civilization  is  once  more  attested  to  by  Miss  Grace  E.  Wills  in  an 
article  in  the  December  issue  of  Asia.  The  article  is  entitled  "Heaven- 
Bursters  in  Western  Samoa." 

Miss  Wills  points  out  the  depredations  suffered  by  Samoans  at  the 
hands  of  the  whites  until  the  hurricane  in  the  eighties  which  tossed 
the  warships  of  three  powers  about  like  straws.  The  German  Adler 
had  just  been  shelling  Samoan  villages  when  the  wrath  of  the  Great 
Creator  of  mankind  struck  it  amidships,  and  today  it  may  be  seen 
lying  on  its  port  side  in  Apia  Bay,  a  silent  tribute  to  the  awful  power 
of  natural  forces.  But  one  ship  escaped,  the  British  Calliope.  Hun- 
dreds of  sailors  were  either  drowned  or  cast  ashore.  Did  the  Samoans 
wreak  upon  these  the  deserved  fate  of  murderers  and  despoilers  of 
homes?  They  did  not.  They  forgot  and  forgave,  rescued  and  nur- 
tured their  oppressors.  This  act,  so  unusual  among  Christian  races, 
so  moved  the  powers  that  they  drafted  and  signed  the  Berlin  Act  in 
1889,  solemnly  pledging  themselves  to  protect  the  autonomy  and 
independence  of  the  Samoan  people.  This  has  never  been  rescinded, 
but  in  1899  the  islands  were  divided  among  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  From  that  time  until  the  World  War  Samoa 
enjoyed  peace  and  happiness. 

Let  us  hear  what  Miss  Wills  says  of  the  German  administration  of 
their  trust:  "Dr.  Solf,  the  German  administrator  under  the  new  order, 
said  in  effect  when  he  first  took  office  (I  quote  Lloyd  Osborne) :  '  Samoa 
is  so  small  and  so  remote  that  it  has  fortunately  no  commercial  future. 
.  .  .  It  is  therefore  my  congenial  duty  to  guard  it  as  what  it  is,  a  little 
paradise,  and  to  keep  any  passing  serpent  out  of  our  Garden  of  Eden.' 
Dr.  Schultz,  who  followed  Dr.  Solf,  continued  the  happy  understanding 
of  Samoan  customs  and  culture,  and  the  relationship  progressed  in 
the  same  spirit  until  1914,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  an 
expeditionary  force  from  New  Zealand  took  possession  of  the  islands 
and  the  powerful  German  wireless  station  near  Apia." 

Trouble  developed  for  the  natives  and  New  Zealand  at  once.  Every 
administrator  from  New  Zealand  has  been  a  military  man,  with  no 
undersanding  of  the  situation.  New  Zealand  is  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous country,  supposedly,  which  has  done  wonders  in  winning  an  em- 
pire from  nature,  and  most  of  its  people  are  probably  as  provincial 
in  their  ideas  as  most  of  our  people  are  still.  Cheap,  small  town 
lawyers,  and  politicians  with  war  service  records  but  no  knowledge 
of  affairs  beyond  their  own  bailiwicks,  were  sent  out  to  administer 
these  happy  people.  Miss  Wills  tells  us  that  they  interfered  with 
their  customs  and  that  the  "keenest  minds  among  the  Samoans  soon 
detected  something  deeper  behind  the  autocratic  methods — an  at- 
tempt to  upset  their  ancient  social  and  political  system  by  making 
the  common  lands  the  property  of  individuals — always  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  a  primitive  people.  Eventually,  they  foresaw,  they 
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were  likely  to  become  mere  labor  for  the  white  man  on  their  own 
ancestral  holdings.  They  could  not  believe  that  they  would  be  so 
happy  under  such  a  consumation,  even  though  the  world-wide  de- 
pression had  not  then  developed  to  a  stage  where  it  was  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  their  reasoning." 

Miss  Wills  goes  on  to  say  that  the  government  set  up  was  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  islands  to  maintain,  too  ambitious,  and  too  bureau- 
cratic. It  attempted  to  substitute  for  the  culture,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  islanders,  which  had  been  zealously  guarded  by  the  German 
administrators,  the  system  and  standards  of  the  West,  under  which 
the  greatest  depression  of  modern  times  had  been  allowed  to  ma- 
terialize to  knock  out  some  of  the  conceit  of  the  Western  wise  men. 
Assasination  by  New  Zealand  police  of  Tamasese,  High  Chief  and 
leader,  on  Dec.  28,  1929,  shows  how  low  the  New  Zealand  adminis- 
tration has  fallen.  This  man  was  not  slain  in  open  rebellion  but  in 
ambush  while  unarmed.  Today  his  grave,  not  far  from  that  of  "Tusi- 
tala,"  (the  teller  of  tales),  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  has  become  a 
second  shrine  to  the  Samoan  people.  Together  with  Tamasese  eleven 
Samoans  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  At  the  inquest  the  presid- 
ing judge  said  that  no  evidence  had  been  presented  showing  the 
necessity  for  rifle  fire. 

Some  of  the  things  which  the  New  Zealanders  tried  to  enforce 
among  the  islanders,  and  for  which  the  islanders  could  see  no  need, 
were  the  construction  of  unnecessary  roads,  new  codes  of  sanita- 
tion, taxation  without  representation,  reconstruction  of  houses  and 
villages  to  conform  with  New  Zealand  ideas,  in  Miss  Wills'  words, 
"Town  planning  in  paradise!"  The  presentation  of  fine  mats  is  an 
indespensable  part  of  every  ceremony  in  life  to  the  Samoans  and  yet 
this  was  to  be  restricted  by  white  man's  law.  Disagreement  with 
preemptory  orders  or  a  request  for  time  to  consider  them  became 
sedition,  and  imprisonment  and  exile  were  meted  out  to  the  seditious. 
Sedition  against  laws,  the  making  of  which  was  denied  them!  Exile, 
Miss  Wills  points  out,  is  a  worse  punishment  for  Samoans  than  im- 
prisonment. It  was  at  the  demonstration  over  the  return  of  Mr. 
Smyth,  an  Apia  merchant,  from  two  years  of  exile  that  Tamasese 
was  murdered  by  a  police  sniper.  Tamasese  had  been  exiled  for 
neglecting  to  obey  an  order  to  cut  down  an  hibiscus  hedge  around 
his  dwelling.  Imagine  an  English  ancestor  of  the  New  Zealand 
responsible  for  that  fool  order  obeying  a  similar  order  to  cut  down 
the  hedgerow  about  his  thatched  cottage  without  some  violent  argu- 
ment if  not  blows.  But  Tamasese's  crime  was  that  he  believed  in 
the  preservation  of  the  culture  and  customs  of  his  people. 

These  customs  and  standards  had  begun  far  back  in  the  history  of 
the  islanders.  Their  value  is  attested  to  by  the  great  pains  of  the 
learned  German  administrators  to  preserve  them  intact,  also  by  the 
fact  that  in  American  Samoa  we  merely  protect  the  rights  of  a  sover- 
eign people.  But  there  is  greater  proof  of  their  value  than  mere 
recognition  of  it  by  wise  administrators.  It  is  in  results.  Let  us 
listen  again  to  Miss  Wills: 

"Not  physical  vigor  alone  but  a  simple  and  joyous  naturalness 
toward  all  of  life  has  always  characterized  the  Samoans.  They  can 
regard  even  their  white  overseers  with  a  shrewd  and  typically  Poly- 
nesian sense  of  humor Time  means  nothing  to  the  Samoans. 

A  cricket  match  may  last  a  week,  whole  villages  participating.  Money 
does  not  mean  much  either.  The  family  system  takes  care  of  its  own. 
Nobody  starves.  Have  they  not  their  food  plantations,  their  forests, 
their  fishing?  They  have  their  own  crafts  and  occupations,  all  need- 
ful for  their  island  life — -building  canoes,  caring  for  the  cocoanut  plan- 
tations, keeping  down  the  rhinoceros  beetle,  planting  and  gathering 
food,  harvesting  bananas  from  the  forest.  Often,  when  the  moon 
floods  the  ocean  and  reef  and  palm-fringed  shore  with  exquisite  love- 
liness, the  Samoans  choose  these  hours  to  paddle  out  to  sea  and  sing 
and  fish." 

Miss  Wills  deserves  especial  commendation  for  her  article  in  Asia, 
not  alone  by  Samoans,  but  by  all  New  Zealanders  who  believe  that 
New  Zealand  has  a  destiny  to  achieve.  New  Zealand  has  fallen  far 


short  of  that  destiny,  aa  is  shown  by  recent  labor  troubles  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  ill  becomes  her  to  oppress  a  people,  primitive  though 
they  be,  for  being  true  to  their  ideals.  Miss  Wills  is  a  New  Zealander 
and  was  a  school  teacher.  We  have  great  need  of  such  teachers  in 
our  own  country,  and  such  teachers  in  our  movement.  Let  us  con- 
gratulate her. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JOHN  LUXTON. 

DRIFTING  FROM  THEIR  ANCHORAGE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  wish  to  make  a  plea  through  your  paper  for  the  recognition  by 
our  people  that  the  Georgeist  plan  can  not  be  combined  with  other 
proposals  for  tax  betterment.  Any  other  course  robs  it  of  all  logic. 
We  must  substitute  for  the  present  system  the  payment  to  all  people 
by  each  person  for  the  site  value  of  the  land  he  occupies  and  totally 
abolish  all  taxes  on  his  industry  and  capital. 

I  cannot  understand  how  those  who  have  seen  the  scientific  way  can 
waste  their  time  working  for  mere  palliatives. 

In  your  Sept.-Oct.,  1935  issue,  in  reporting  the  Henry  George  Con- 
ference I  find  the  following:  "Mrs.  Johnson  laid  our  present  difficulties 
to  lack  of  purchasing  power  and  strongly  advocated  the  Townsend 
Plan  as  a  remedy,  but  stipulated  that  the  pension  must  be  paid  by 
collecting  the  economic  rent."  Mrs.  Johnson  seems  to  have  failed 
entirely  to  see  what  has  become  of  our  purchasing  power  or  to  realize 
that  collecting  the  economic  rent  would  restore  it  and  make  gratuities 
to  able  bodied  people  unnecessary.  She  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
who  doubt  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  and  think  that  when  he 
implanted  in  us  the  intelligence  to  evolve  machines  and  other  help- 
ful discoveries  he  implanted  in  us  an  intelligence  which  would  en- 
compass our  ruin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  she  did  suggest 
to  Dr.  Townsend  the  idea  of  collecting  the  money  for  the  pensions 
from  a  tax  on  land  values,  he  evidently  did  not  heed  her  suggestion 
but  proposed  a  transaction  tax.  This  failed  to  discourage  Mrs. 
Johnson  who  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  his  plan  which  proposes  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  our  country  by  cutting  down  the  number  of 
producers. 

Mrs.  Johnson  called  my  attention  to  the  following  excerpt  from 
"Social  Problems,"  Chapter  XIX: 

"This  is  the  law  of  rent.  As  individuals  come  together  in  com- 
munities, and  society  grows,  integrating  more  and  more  its  individual 
members,  and  making  general  interests  and  general  conditions  of  more 
and  more  relative  importance,  there  arises,  over  and  above  the  value 
which  individuals  can  create  for  themselves,  a  value  which  is  created 
by  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  which,  attaching  to  land,  becomes 
tangible,  definite  and  capable  of  computation  and  appropriation. 
As  society  grows,  so  grows  this  value,  which  springs  from  and  repre- 
sents in  tangible  form  what  society  as  a  whole  contributes  to  produc- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  what  is  contributed  by  individual  exertion. 
By  virtue  of  natural  law  in  those  aspects  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  science  we  call  political  economy  to  discover — as  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  sciences  which  we  call  chemistry  and  astronomy  to  discover 
other  aspects  of  natural  law — all  social  advance  necessarily  contrib- 
utes to  the  increase  of  this  common  value;  to  the  growth  of  this  com- 
mon fund. 

"Here  is  a  provision  made  by  natural  law  for  the  increasing  meeds 
of  social  growth:  here  is  an  adaptation  of  nature  by  virtue  of  which 
the  natural  progress  of  society  is  a  progress  toward  equality,  not 
toward  inequality;  a  centripetal  force  tending  to  unity,  growing  out 
of  and  ever  balancing  a  centrifugal  force  tending  to  diversity.  Here 
is  a  fund  belonging  to  society  as  a  whole  from  which,  without  the 
degradation  of  alms,  private  or  public,  provision  can  be  made  for  the 
weak,  the  helpless  and  the  aged;  from  which  provision  can  be  made 
for  the  common  wants  of  all  as  a  matter  of  common  right  to  each, 
and  by  the  utilization  of  which  society,  as  it  advances,  may  pass,  by 
natural  methods  and  easy  stages,  from  a  rude  association  for  pur- 
poses of  defence  and  police,  into  a  cooperative  association,  in  which 
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combined  power  guided  by  combined  intelligence  can  give  to  each 
more  than  his  own  exertions  multiplied  many  fold  could  produce." 

This  passage  she  regards  as  supporting  the  Townsend  Plan.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fund  belonging  to  society  which  Mr.  George  speaks 
of  is  the  value  created  by  the  community  as  a  whole  and  which  at- 
taches itself  to  land,  namely  the  unerned  increment,  and  can  have, 
no  relation  to  a  fund  raised  by  a  transaction  tax.  In  the  second  place, 
the  context,  "provision  for  the  weak,  the  helpless  and  the  aged," 
would  indicate  that  those  who  were  so  aged  as  to  be  unable  to  look 
after  themselves  were  in  Mr.  George's  mind,  and  certainly  even  by 
the  imperfect  means  at  our  command  we  now  have,  for  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  many  things  that  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  en- 
joy if  limited  to  their  own  efforts;  such  as  water  mains,  highways, 
sewers,  etc.  What  we  might  do  together  if  we  took  for  society  this 
fund  can  not  be  foreseen  in  its  entirety. 

Fairhope,  Ala.  ANNE  B.  CALL. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

A.  C.  CAMPBELL  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  writes  us  on  what  seems  to 
him  and  indeed  to  us  so  important — "the  gospel  of  plenty."  He 
notes  that  Henry  George  began  his  great  work  by  making  the  fact  of 
plenty  the  basis  of  our  thinking  and  appeal.  He  urges  us  to  use  the 
people's  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  plenty  to  win  them  to  an  understand- 
ing of  "the  only  philosophy  that  will  enable  them  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  real  order  of  society."  He  encloses  the  speech  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Mackenzie  King  on  the  night  of  the  general  election  when  the 
first  news  of  the  sweeping  Liberal  victory  was  made  evident.  Mr. 
King  said:  "We  take  up  at  once,  as  our  supreme  task,  the  endeavor 
to  end  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty." 

ALBERT  JAY  NOCK  reviews  in  January  American  Mercury  a  half 
dozen  books  on  economics  by  Prof.  John  Dewey,  Walter  Lippman, 
Stuart  Chase,  David  Lawrence  and  others.  These  reviews  are  done 
in  rattling  good  style. 

LYNN  F.  PERKINS  of  Luzerne,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "If  ever  we  needed 
the  Single  Tax  we  need  it  now.  Mr.  Burger  is  too  optimistic.  We 
just  can't  wait  much  longer.  Where  are  the  people  with  money? 
Inside  of  ten  years  we  will  be  sunk  in  New  York  Harbor,  food  for 
fishes.  Oh,  how  impatient  I  get.  Talk  and  palaver  while  the  fires 
of  revolution  smolder  beneath  the  social  structure." 

OUR  old  friend  Cornelius  Kievit  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  reached  his  eighti- 
eth birthday  on  June  11.  The  Herald  News  of  that  city,  of  which 
paper  Mr.  Kievit  was  once  advertising  manager,  said  editorially  of 
this  well  known  follower  of  Henry  George:  "Triumphing  over  ill 
health,  Mr.  Kievit  has  lived  and  served  well — hard  but  joyously, 
frugally  but  royally;  busily  but  playfully — in  all  things  a  benefac- 
tion to  those  who  knew  him,  through  the  glance  of  his  eye,  the  shake 
of  his  hand,  the  word  of  the  moment,  the  kind  and  gentle  deed." 
And  it  adds:  "Single  Tax  Kievit  he  was  called  forty  years  ago,  a  title 
that  many  have  continued  to  give  him  in  esteem  and  affection." 

FOLLOWING  are  a  few  of  the  commendations  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
received.  Frederick  C.  Leubuscher  writes:  "I  think  the  editorials 
in  your  paper  are  the  ablest  discussions,  both  in  substance  and  in 
form,  of  economic  questions  in  this  country."  John  A.  Johnson  of 
Chicago:  "After  reading  through  all  the  foggy  stuff  that  is  handed  us 
in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  your  Comment  and  Reflection  comes 
as  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine."  W.  L.  Crosman,  of  Revere,  Mass: 
"Yours  is  a  worth  while  publication  that  should  be  in  the  home  of 
every  Henry  George  advocate."  Robert  C.  Bowers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
"LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  such  a  valuable  asset  that  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  Georgeist.  It  grows  better  with  each  issue." 
Mrs.  Emily  E.  F.  Skeel:  "I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do  without 


your  paper  and  you."  John  M.  Moore  of  Lancaster,  Pa.:  "I  want 
to  repeat  my  former  congratulations  on  the  excellence  of  your  pub- 
lication. I  am  especially  pleased  with  your  editorials  and  wish  that 
a  great  many  more  editors  could  express  themselves  as  clearly  as  you 
on  the  economic  situation."  J.  C.  Ralston,  of  Madison,  Wis.:  "You 
are  doing  a  better  job  than  ever  with  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  It's  about 
the  only  bright  spot  left." 

WE  are  informed  by  A.Wernicke  that  a  Mrs.  Kranz  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  instituted  legal  proceedings  in  the  Superior  Court  of  California 
against  the  Sales  Tax,  claiming  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional. 

A.  L.  COLTON  of  Takoma  Park,  D.  C.,  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
79  writes:  "While  yet  a  small  boy  I  learned  from  Puritan  literature 
that  the  good  die  young.  This  fills  me  with  courage." 

OUR  friend  Harold  Sudell  is  busily  engaged  in  his  correspondence 
to  set  right  on  the  question  of  taxation  many  of  those  who  seem  sorely 
perplexed.  Among  them  are  Edward  Ball,  head  of  the  American 
Taxpayers'  League,  Congressman  Adolph  J.  Sabbath,  Thos.  W.  Phillips, 
Jr.,  former  member  of  Congress,  and  many  others.  Besides  Mr. 
Sudell  keeps  up  his  letter  writing  to  the  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  Record,  etc. 

HERBERT  JANVRIN  BROWNE,  Single  Taxer  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  dead  at  the  age  of  74  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  He  was  a  former 
newspaper  editor  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Washington  Times. 
Later  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  World  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal.  He  was  a  long  range  weather  forcaster  and  some 
of  his  prediction  made  years  ahead  were  astonishingly  accurate.  In 
1925  he  predicted  that  1927  would  be  a  year  without  a  summer  and 
this  forecast  was  well  borne  out.  Snow  fell  in  York,  Pa.,  and  the 
temperature  for  August  that  year  over  a  wide  area  was  the  lowest 
in  fifty  years.  Last  year  when  in  Washington  we  made  an  effort 
to  see  Mr.  Browne,  long  a  subscriber  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  but  was 
told  by  his  daughter  that  he  had  left  town  for  the  week  end.  We 
regret  not  having  seen  him.  He  leaves  two  daughters  to  whom  is 
extended  our  sincerest  condolence. 

DON  SEITZ,  in  his  "Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,"  quotes 
him  as  saying,  in  the  campaign  of  1907-8,  that  he  wished  The  World 
to  invite  everybody  of  any  race,  party,  sex  or  color  to  express  their 
presidential  preferences  .  .  .  "But  except  Single  Taxers,  because 
they  are  too  verbose."  The  aversion  to  Single  Taxers  was  not  so 
much  criticism  as  it  seems.  He  was  rather  afraid  of  their  talent  as 
propagandists.  In  cautioning  Cobb  on  another  date,  not  to  print  too 
many  Bryan  letters  without  proper  antidotes,  he  observed:  "Never 
in  my  life  did  I  receive  so  many  letters,  persistent,  plausible  and  al- 
most convincing  as  from  the  Single  Taxers  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  One  might  have  thought  everybody  was  a  Single  Taxer,  judg- 
ing by  the  letters  received  at  the  World  office." 

LAWRENCE  W.  TRACY  of  this  city  writes: 

"Some  day,  if  writing  continues  as  a  profession,  some  enterprising 
person  may  find  a  market  for  a  syndicated  series  of  articles  in  which 
he  will  rewrite  history;  and  one  of  his  ideas  may  be  to  substitute  the 
word  "notorious"  for  the  words  "eminent,"  "famous"  and  "cele- 
brated," which  are  now  so  frequently  and  indiscriminately  used. 
Persons  currently  designated  by  those  last  three  words  seem  to  be 
mostly  occupied  in  purveying  dessicated  sawdust,  or  worse,  to  a  large 
and  increasing  audience  with  the  bold,  and  no  doubt  sincere  asser- 
tion that  it  is  a  fine  brand  of  mental  pabulum.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  matter  is  serving  a  purpose  not  intended  by  the  purveyors  as  it 
doubtless  gets  the  attention  and  occupies  the  time  and  energies  of 
many  who  have  attained  a  degree  of  intellectual  development  such 
that  if  they  were  not  so  diverted,  they  might  begin  to  realize  that 
they  still  retain  some  remnants  of  the  sense  they  were  born  with;  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  they  might  begin  to  use  those  remnants  in  formu- 
lating their  ideas  on  important  subjects  of  which  the  "social  problem" 
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is  the  most  important,  the  most  thoroughly  discussed  and  the  least 
understood." 

FROM  a  letter  received  from  Arthur  Madsen  of  London  we  extract 
the  following: 

"It  was  a  wonderful  experience  I  had.  The  memories  recur  and 
repeat  and  to  you  I  would  say  what  a  great  pleasure  it  was  to  make 
your  personal  acquaintance.  Many,  many  thanks  for  all  kindnesses. 
When  I  was  in  New  York  and  sometimes  a  bit  high  strung  with  all 
the  excitement,  I  wondered  if  perhaps  it  was  a  dream  and  that  I  would 
waken  up  and  tell  others  how  realistically  I  can  do  such  things." 

CHARLES  G.  MERRELL  of  Cincinnati!  writes: 

"I  have  not  too  much  faith  in  any  Peace  movement  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  and  I  cannot  have  until  there  is  the  restoration  of 
a  genuine  religion  to  counteract  the  selfishness  and  greed  which  seems 
to  rule  the  world  today. 

"  1  have  more  faith  in  the  movement  headed  by  Mr.  Cullman  to 
interest  business  men  in  the  Single  Tax  from  the  standpoint  of  en- 
lightened selfishness,  for  after  all  if  men  cannot  act  from  the  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  but  will  act  from  enlightened  selfishness  the  end 
results  so  far  as  external  effects  are  concerned  will  be  very  much  the 
same;  the  only  difference  will  be  the  motive  of  the  two  men,  and  this 
is  well  expressed  in  a  couplet  that  I  heard  some  time  ago  from  an  un- 
known source,  that  'honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  he  who  acts  upon 
this  principle  is  not  an  honest  man.' " 

HON.  CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY,  now  recuperating  in  Florida, 
writes: 

"I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  until  Friday  to  read  the  last  issue 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  complimenting 
you  upon  the  excellence  of  the  editorial  'Comment  and  Reflection,' 
which  this  issue  contains.  It  constitutes  a  splendid  exposition  of  the 
Georgeist  philosophy  as  applied  to  the  passing  scene  in  our  country, 
as  well  as  an  illustration  of  the  futility  and  ineptitude  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  so  called  leaders  of  opinion  of  today.  There  is  everywhere, 
it  appears,  because  of  the  economic  ignorance  among  supposedly 
educated  people,  a  steadily  growing  tendency  toward  socialistic  solu- 
tions of  the  country's  troubles.  All  this  is  tending,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
toward  fascism  on  one  hand  or  communism  on  the  other.  It  illus- 
trates, incidentally,  how  greatly  we  need  (if  it  be  not  too  late)  the 
extension  work  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science." 

THE  death  of  Charles  Hecht,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Manhattan, 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  80  is  announced.  A  familiar  figure 
at  Single  Tax  gatherings  and  a  life  long  advocate  of  our  principles 
Charlie  Hecht  had  many  friends  among  the  disciples  of  our  cause. 
He  was  long  a  friend  of  this  paper,  a  subscriber  and  contributor.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters  and  a  son.  The  Lakewood 
Daily  Times  said  among  other  things: 

"Born  in  Germany  Mr.  Hecht  came  to  the  United  States  in  1860 
when  he  was  but  four  years  old.  He  settled  in  Lakewood  in  1899, 
when  the  town  consisted  of  few  good  dirt  roads  and  a  comparatively- 
few  residents. 

His  first  local  enterprise  was  the  operation  of  a  cottage  on  Sixth 
Street  having  as  his  neighbor  the  late  heavyweight  boxing  champion 
James  J.  Corbett.  In  1900  he  constructed  the  Manhattan  Hotel 
on  Clifton  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street  and  seven  years  later  enlarged 
the  building  to  its  present  size. 

Mr.  Hecht  was  an  organizer  of  the  old  Peoples  National  Bank  and 
served  as  director  of  that  institution  until  it  was  closed  by  the  Federal 
government  in  March,  1933.  Friends,  close  to  Mr.  Hecht,  said  it 
was  the  closing  of  this  bank  that  began  his  physical  break-up. 

Mr.  Hecht  was  a  devoted  disciple  of  Henry  George  and  preached  the 
Single  Tax  in  and  out  of  season.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
campaign  of  1886,  when  Henry  George  ran  on  an  independent  ticket 
for  mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  he  also  was  active  in  the 
mayorality  campaign  of  1897  when  Henry  George  died  before  the 
election.  Mr.  Hecht  attended  the  funeral  of  Henry  George. 

He  lectured  and  spoke  on  the  Single  Tax  and  always  was  ready  to 
promote  the  movement.  He  placed  a  sign  on  the  grounds  in  front  of 
his  hotel,  which  read  as  follows: 

STOP !         READ  !  !        THINK  !  !  ! 

AS     IT     IS  !  ! 

If  I  employ  labor  and  improve  this  lot,  the  tax  assessor 
Will  punish  me  with  a  high  tax — 


If  I  leave  the  lot  as  it  is,  I  do  not  employ  labor,  and  the 
Assessor  encourages  me  by  a  lower  tax. 

AS  IT  SHOULD   BE !  !  ! 
Tax  all  land  at  it's  true  value. 
Do  not  tax  any  improvements. 

THE   RESULT   WOULD   BE. 
Land  would  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  price. 
The  growth  of  Lakewood  would  be  assured. 
More  and  better  houses  built. 
Would  reduce  rents  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 
More  labor  employed. 
Higher  wages  paid. 
A  much  lower  tax. 
The  only  just  tax. 

ON  Jan.  4,  the  New  York  Sun  issued  a  special  number  in  which  are 
many  interesting  articles.  One  is  on  "Depressions"  in  which  no 
attempt  is  made  to  determine  their  cause  and  origins.  There  are 
paragraphs  listing  the  wealth  of  America  in  which  land  is  included  as 
wealth.  There  are  fallacious  figures  giving  the  wage  increases  from 
1850  to  1929.  An  article  furnished  by  an  official  of  Price  Water- 
house  and  Company  is  interesting  enough  but  again  we  note  the  lack 
of  insistance  on  any  fundamental  principles.  The  best  aticle  is 
that  by  David  Lawrence  on  "Washington — the  Outook." 

MR.  GEORGE  F.  DYER  of  Los  Angeles,  editor  of  the  Conserver,  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  passed  away  on  Jan.  2,  at  the  Sawtele  Hospital  in 
that  city  at  the  age  of  77.  For  a  long  time  through  his  little  paper 
which  he  printed  himself,  and  in  letters  to  the  press,  he  advocated 
Georgeist  principles.  We  had  a  cordial  and  friendly  letter  from  him 
a  few  days  before  his  last  illness.  Our  condolence  to  his  widow,  M 
Sarah  K.  Dyer. 


JACKSON  H.  RALSTON  in  the  Salina  City  (Calif.)  Independent  dis- 
cusses the  Single  Tax  amendment  to  be  voted  on  a  year  from  now. 
To  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  Mr.  Ralston  writes:  "  I  do  not 
think  our  friends  elsewhere  realize  the  number  of  friends  here  we  are 
almost  daily  turning  up  for  our  cause — men  who  have  in  times  past 
read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  were  attracted  by  its  fundamentals. 
People  who  have  never  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  are  being 
wakened  up.  I  am  convinced  that  the  way  to  education  is  to  get 
an  issue  in  politics,  and  this  does  not  mean  running  for  office.  That 
raises  a  false  issue  and  at  best  is  confusing." 

A  MEMORIAL  meeting  in  honor  of  the  late  Francis  W.  Maguire  who 
died  in  1934  after  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  cause,  was  held  in 
Pittsburgh  on  Jan.  21.  The  attendance  exceeded  three  thousand. 
Two  large  charcoal  pictures  exhibited  were  enlargements  of  Maguire's 
photograph  done  by  M.  B.  Leisser  who  is  over  ninety  years  old,  but 
who  despite  his  age  is  one  of  America's  well  known  artists  and  makes 
frequent  visits  to  the  coast  and  forest  to  perfect  his  sketches.  Mr. 
Leisser  and  Mr.  Maguire  were  old  friends.  Music  and  entertainment 
were  provided  and  Mayor  McNair  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

ERNEST  GEOHEGAN,  long  an  active  worker  for  the  cause  in  Malta, 
where  he  had  lived  for  forty  years,  died  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  labors  to  spread  the  doctrine.  He  was  present 
at  the  International  Conference  at  Edinburgh  in  1929,  and  read  a 
paper  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Conference  volume  containing  the 
speeches  and  papers  delivered  on  that  occasion. 

FRANKLIN  H.  WENTWORTH,  director  of  the  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion, and  well  known  to  our  readers,  gave  an  informal  talk  before 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  explained  the  laws  and 
incidence  of  taxation.  The  Needham,  (Mass.)  Chronicle  gave  a  two- 
column  report  of  the  talk  concluding  as  follows:  "Carefully  framed 
questions  found  the  speaker  ready  to  reply  with  clear-cut  and  decisive 
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answers.     He   was  enthusiastically   applauded   at   the  conclusion   of 
the  talk  and  as  he  passed  from  the  hall." 

HON.  WILLIAM  N.  MCNAIR,  the  indefatigable,  gives  a  lot  of  time 
on  the  radio  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  of  which  he  is  mayor,  and  urges 
his  hearers  to  read  the  twenty-fifth  Chapter  of  Leviticus.  When 
they  write  in  and  say  they  do  not  understand  it,  they  receive  from 
the  mayor  a  printed  explanation  modernized  to  conform  to  the  laws 
of  Moses  and  an  invitation  to  join  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science.  Good  work! 

CARDINAL  HAYES  in  an  address  made  Dec.  18  quoted  approvingly 
from  S.  Vere  Pearson's  work,"  Growth  and  Distribution  of  Popula- 
tion," reviewed  in  this  issue  by  Gilbert  M.  Tucker. 

IN  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  for  January,  appears  a  conservatively  stated  plea  for  the 
Single  Tax  by  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown.  Outside  of  Prof. 
Brown's  contribution  there  are  over  eighty  articles  in  nearly  every 
one  of  which  we  detect  some  transparent  fallacy. 

IT  is  not  a  wholly  unjustifiable  guess  that  the  active  work  of  educa- 
tion carried  on  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  by  Ray  Robson  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  rejection  by  a  vote  of  nearly  three  to  one  of  the 
proposal  for  a  fifteen  mill  limitation  of  the  tax  on  real  estate  which 
was  adopted  by  nearly  every  other  Michigan  city. 

WE  note  a  recent  letter  in  the  Hartford  Courant  on  "Economic 
Laws"  by  Joseph  R.  Carroll.  Mr.  Carroll  who  is  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the  Extension  Classes  of  the  Henry  George  School  is  a  resident  of 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  and  is  a  merchant  of  that  city. 

THE  Henry  George  Fellowship  News  (Number  4)  is  received  from 
Chicago  and  we  congratulate  the  editor,  Nathan  Hillman,  on  its  con- 
tents. A  movement  is  on  foot  to  provide  a  permanent  headquaretrs 
for  the  Henry  George  School  and  this  is  being  urged  by  the  Chicago 
Fellowship. 

THE  Sacramento  Valley  Labor  Union  Bulletin  is  among  the 
labor  papers  fighting  for  the  Ralston  Amendment  in  California  and 
its  arguments  are  sound  and  follow  correct  economic  reasoning. 

CHARLES  R.  ZACHARIAS,  a  member  of  the  Allenhurst,  N.  J.  Board 
of  Commissioners,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  79  of  heart  attack.  He  was 
an  old  Single  Taxer. 

MARTIN  GAY  of  this  city  who  died  last  month  was  a  civil  engineer 
for  the  City  of  New  York  and  a  Henry  George  man  for  many  years. 
He  retired  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Gay  was  born  in  Staten 
Island  and  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1877.  He  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  the  bridges  over 
the  Harlem  River,  designing  several  of  them  himself.  He  was  a  sub- 
scriber to  this  paper  from  the  beginning.  He  was  81  years  old  and  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

AN  active  and  useful  life  closed  with  the  death  of  Frederick  W. 
Hinrichs  of  Brooklyn  late  in  December  last,  at  the  age  of  84.  He  was 
a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George  and  attended  many  Single 
Tax  gatherings.  He  began  the  practise  of  law  in  1876  with  his  cousin 
Alfred  E.  Hinrichs,  now  dean  of  the  New  York  Law  School.  He  ran 
for  Attorney  General,  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  but  was  defeated  each  time.  He  was  Registrar  of 


Arrears  and  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. He  was  during  a  part  of  his  life  interested  in  theosophy  and 
became  attorney  for  Madame  Blavetsky.  He  is  survived  by  a  son 
and  two  daughters. 

ON  her  return  from  California  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille  was  in- 
terviewed by  the  New  York  Times.  She  expressed  her  approval  of 
the  Ralston  amendment,  saying  "It  will  stimulate  industry  and  de- 
crease the  profiteering  in  land  values.  The  laboring  man  and  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  realize  that  a  tax  (on  production) 
is  a  fine,  are  behind  it." 

THE  Institute  of  Adult  Education  connected  with  the  Evander 
Childs  High  School  has  entered  upon  its  fourth  term.  Its  classes  of 
Social  Science  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Max  Berkowitz,  and  the 
outline  of  the  course  as  printed  in  the  announcement  before  us,  seems 
singularly  inclusive.  Nothing  is  omitted  from  the  subject  matter  of 
the  lectures  if  we  can  judge  by  the  titles.  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
is  the  reference  book  of  the  course.  Congratulations  to  Mr.  Berko- 
witz, long  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  to  the  progressive  minds  in 
authority.  A  registration  fee  of  $1.  is  charged  and  this  applies  to 
all  the  courses. 

"HENRY  GEORGE,  Land  Economics  and  the  New  Deal,"  is  the  title 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  Congressman  Charles  R.  Eckert  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  all  that  can  be  desired  by  disciples  of  the  faith.  Send 
to  Congressman  Eckert  for  a  copy. 

JOHN  H.  ALLEN  gave  an  address  on  the  Single  Tax  on  Jan.  31,  to 
a  gathering  of  the  civic  societies  at  Long  Branch.  About  eighty  per- 
sons were  present  and  Mr.  Allen  answered  questions  for  half  an  hour 
at  the  conclusion. 

ON  Jan.  26  there  was  a  notable  gathering  and  dinner  in  Philadel- 
phia of  the  students  and  alumni  of  the  Henry  George  School.  Julian 
P.  Hickok  acted  as  chairman.  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Burger  delivered 
his  address  made  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  September  last. 
Miss  Helen  Denbigh,  told  of  the  Henry  George  Fellowship  and  John 
Lawrence  Monroe  also  spoke.  George  Lloyd  was  among  the  visitors 
from  New  York  and  William  J.  Fee  of  Philadelphia  had  charge  of  the 
arrangements.  Those  in  attendance  numbered  nearly  a  hundred. 

THE  marriage  of  Miss  Antoinette  Kaufmann  of  the  Schalkenbach 
Foundation  to  Mr.  John  Howard  Wambourg  on  Feb.  1,  is  announced. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Howard  V.  Yergin  at  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  (Presbyterian)  310  East  42d  Street,  this 
city.  All  over  the  land  there  will  go  forth  good  wishes  to  the 
young  couple. 

HARRY  WEINBERGER  took  the  negative  side  in  a  debate  on:  "Should 
We  Have  Social  Security  Controlled  by  the  Government?"  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  Advertising  Men,  an  advertising 
club,  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  23,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York.  His  opponent,  who  took  the  affirmative  side  was  Dr.  Abraham 
Epstein,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Association  for  Social  Security. 
Dr.  Epstein's  address  might  be  summed  up  as  favoring  government 
insurance  for  unemployment,  old  age  and  health.  Mr.  Weinberger 
developed  his  address  along  straight  Single  Tax  lines  and  ended  by 
the  statement  to  the  effect  that,  with  sufficient  wages,  and  unem- 
ployment removed,  Americans  could  do  the  things  of  life  themselves 
as  they  did  in  pioneer  times — instead  of  running  to  the  "great  white 
father"  at  Washington  for  help.  He  advised  his  listeners  to  read 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  A  vote  taken  after  the  debate  showed 
that  most  of  those  present  favored  the  negative  speaker. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

NOW,  Mr.  Trades  Unionist,  let  us  have  a  word  with 
you.  Perhaps  you  are  satisfied  that  you  have  kept 
your  wages  up  even  at  the  expense  of  other  workers' 
wages.  As  things  are,  every  increase  of  wages  in  your 
craft  must  result  in  increased  cost,  though  this  is  fre- 
quently compensated  for  in  increased  efficiency.  On  the 
whole,  however,  increase  of  wages  secured  by  labor  com- 
jinations  must  result  in  increased  cost  to  the  general 
)ublic.  The  cases  where  this  does  not  occur  appear  to  be 
negligible. 

HHERE  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  that  does 
•*•  not  occur  to  you.  Suppose  it  were  possible  for 
wages  generally  to  be  increased  by  the  unions.  What 
would  be  the  result?  It  will  be  strange  to  you  to  be 
told  that  you  would  then  be  no  better  off.  We  are  speak- 
ing now  not  of  money  wages  but  real  wages,  or  what 
money  wages  will  buy.  We  are  considering  the  resultant 
ncrease  in  the  cost  of  commodities.  We  are  considering 
something  more  removed,  but  something  that  is  inevitable. 
It  is  rent,  economic  rent,  which  demands  and  must  con- 
tinue to  demand  until  conditions  are  remedied,  the  lion's 
share  of  any  general  wage  increase. 

fT  will  be  news  to  the  trade  unionist  that  he  would  be 
•*•  working  for  the  landowner  were  any  general  wage  in- 
crease at  all  possible.  With  every  stroke  of  the  hammer, 
with  every  fall  of  the  pick,  the  toll  to  the  landowner  must 
be  paid.  Rent,  economic  rent,  is  the  monster  whose 
bod  is  every  increase  of  wages,  every  addition  to  pro- 
duction, every  machine,  even  every  cultural  advance. 
When  this  is  diverted  into  private  channels  it  is  the  engine 
enslavement  for  the  worker,  and  what  might  be  his 
Beneficent  servitor  is  in  fact  his  merciless  Frankenstein. 
He  cannot  escape  it. 

f  T  sounds  strange,  this  talk  of  "the  dignity  of  labor," 
*•  which  must  be  maintained  by  "collective  bargain- 
ing." That  dignity  is  evidently  of  a  very  tenuous  na- 
ture that  has  to  be  maintained  by  trade  union  devices, 
by  these  efforts  to  extort  some  slight  percentage  of  wage 


increase.  And  there  is  another  reflection  that  should 
occur  to  you.  It  is  that  as  a  trade  unionist  you  give 
tacit  consent  to  more  than  one  economic  fallacy.  The 
first  is  that  wages  are  paid  by  the  employer  —  in  other 
words,  are  drawn  from  capital.  Does  labor  with  its 
"dignity"  believe  that?  Evidently  the  trade  unionist 
does.  Otherwise  he  would  see  the  futility  of  the  trade 
union  idea  to  bring  about  any  permanent  improvement. 
The  gains  that  have  been  made  are  pitiably  small. 


pHE  last  resort  when  collective  bargaining  fails  is  a 
•*•  kind  of  civil  war.  Can  that  be  reconciled  with  any 
reasonable  solution  of  the  labor  problem?  This  array- 
ing of  labor  against  capital  cannot  be  the  solution  of 
labor's  difficulties  and  is  surely  not  in  accord  with  the 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  for  it  is  a  confession  of  a  sub- 
ordinate position  that  lacks  all  dignity.  It  lends  strength 
to  the  patronizing  attitude  of  politicians  in  their  professed 
eagerness  to  "do  something  for  labor." 

IS  there  any  recognition  among  the  labor  union  leaders 
of  the  true  relation  of  labor  to  capital?  Is  capital 
recognized  as  the  associate  with  labor  in  the  work  of 
production,  and  not  labor's  "boss?"  If  so  we  do  not 
know  of  them.  The  labor  unionist  merely  seeks  to  ex- 
tort more  from  capital  by  threats  of  combination,  by 
collective  bargaining,  and  at  the  end  the  last  resort,  a 
strike.  Strange  reflection  this  upon  the  so-called  "dignity 
of  labor." 

NOT  labor  unionism  but  a  true  political  economy 
restores  this  dignity.  It  shows  that  wages  are  not 
paid  by  the  employer,  are  not  drawn  from  capital,  but 
are  a  part  of  the  product,  less  that  which  goes  to  capital 
as  interest  and  to  land  as  rent,  the  last  of  which  belongs 
to  all  men  who  labor  to  be  expended  for  communal  ex- 
penses instead  of  being  appropriated  by  private  persons. 
It  is  the  exclusion  of  men  from  the  land,  the  denial  of  a 
place  to  work,  that  robs  labor  of  its  dignity  and  makes 
him  a  suppliant  to  capital  which  must  also  bargain  with 
the  land  owner  for  a  place  to  work.  Does  the  labor 
unionist  recognize  this?  He  does  not.  If  he  wins  he 
is  satisfied  with  gains  so  pitiably  small  that  his  own  con- 
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temptible  position,  and  not  his  "dignity,"  becomes  to 
those  who  will  really  reflect  his  chief  outstanding  charac- 
teristic. 

WILL  he  never  see,  he  of  all  men?  What  he  has  is 
only  his  labor,  we  hear  it  said.  To  a  well  man 
the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  He  is  the  organizer 
and  producer  of  all  wealth  on  earth.  On  him  all  capital 
depends  for  maintainence  and  employment.  On  him 
every  revolution  of  the  wheels  of  industry  depends.  When 
he  is  denied  the  use  of  the  earth  capital  can  make  a  hard 
bargain  with  him.  The  man  out  of  work  at  his  elbow 
is  bidding  against  him  for  employment.  He  cannot 
overcome  this  condition  to  any  great  degree  by  combina- 
tion or  collective  bargaining.  There  are  too  many  for 
him.  He  cannot  hurt  capital  by  combining — capital  is 
already  hurt  by  divorcement  from  the  land,  from  which 
all  things  are  produced.  Only  here  and  there  can  capital 
take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  labor.  Without 
labor  it  slowly  diminishes.  Nothing  is  more  expensive 
to  the  owner  than  idle  capital. 

MR.  HARRY  WEINBERGER  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Arthur  Brisbane: 

In  today's  New  York  American,  you  talk  of  Mayor 
LaGuardia  and  state: 

"You  wonder  how  they  (economic  problems)  were 
solved  by  the  early  pilgrims  arriving  on  this  land  with 
nobody  offering  dole  or  relief.  They  went  to  work — 
and  nobody  gave  them  a  job;  they  had  to  create  jobs." 

The  answer  is  simple.  Land  was  free  in  the  early 
colonial  days  and  even  with  the  crudest  machinery  or 
almost  with  bare  hands,  every  man  could  support  him- 
self and  support  his  family. 

A  similar  situation  could  be  brought  about  by  taxing 
land  at  its  full  rental  value  and  abolishing  all  taxes  on 
improvements.  This  would  force  all  land  into  its  fullest 
economic  use,  creating  more  jobs  than  men,  and  the  un- 
employment problem  would  be  solved. 

Yes,  it  is  your  old  friend,  "Single  Tax"  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
which  if  you  overlook  the  date  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pleted yesterday  to  make  this  morning's  newspapers, 
contain  a  complete  plan  to  solve  the  present  depression. 

To  this  Mr.  Brisbane  responds  as  follows: 
There  is  plenty  of  land  free  in  the  United  States  now, 
and  you  can  get  to  it  by  motor,  train  or  air  more  rapidly 
than  the  early  Americans  could  get  from  Boston  to  New 
York.  I  knew  your  friend  Henry  George,  helped  support 
him  for  Mayor  in  New  York.  I  know  also  that  Americans 
of  today  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  convenient  reach  of 
a  moving  picture  and  drug  store.  How  many  do  you 
think  would  clear  and  develop  a  piece  of  wild  land  if 
you  gave  it  to  them,  and  "support  themselves?"  How 
many  would  sit  and  wait  for  the  land  to  go  up  in  value 
and  then  sell  it? 

THIS  letter  of  Mr.  Brisbane's  is  an  intellectual  curi- 
osity.    "There  is  plenty  of  free  land  to  be  had  in 
the  United  States."     Is  there  indeed?     There  is  no  pro- 
ductive or  accessible  land  that  is  not  appropriated.     The 


owners  demand  either  a  rent  or  purchase  prices  from 
labor  and  capital  for  the  use  of  such  land.  None  of  it 
is  free.  And  when  it  is  suggested  that  the  earth  might 
be  released  to  labor  and  capital,  that  the  earth  may  be 
handed  over  to  these  productive  forces  without  any  pay- 
ment save  that  of  its  annual  rental  to  the  state  in  lieu 
of  all  taxation,  Mr.  Brisbane  childishly  suggests  thai 
Americans  want  to  be  near  a  drug  store  or  moving  picture 
theater!  He  thinks  that  many  would  wait  for  the  land 
to  go  up  in  value  and  then  sell  it.  But  if  the  economic 
rent  is  taken  they  could  not  do  this.  The  sale  price  o) 
a  piece  of  land  is  what  remains  after  the  annual  economic 
rent  is  taken,  and  if  all  is  taken  there  is  no  sale  price 
Does  Mr.  Brisbane  know  better?  We  think  he  does 
His  letter  is  pure  evasion  of  which  not  even  the  veriesl 
"logic  chopper"  would  be  guilty. 

An  Objection  to  Land  Value 
Taxation  Answered  by  the  Facts 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  study  of  the  relation  betweer 
State    and    local    expenditures    of    the    forty-eigh 
States  and  the  economic  structure  of  the  United  States 
the  first  of  its  scope  made  on  the  basis  of  American  ex 
penditures,  has  just  been  made  public. 

The  research,  which  throws  important  light  on  th( 
problem  in  public  finance  raised  by  Henry  George,  whethe 
the  yield  of  land  value  taxation  would  bear  some  direc 
relation  to  needed  current  public  expenditures,  was  under 
taken  during  1934  and  1935  by  a  seminar  in  public  finano 
in  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  and  Social  Scieno 
in  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York,  th< 
University  in  Exile. 

Prof.  Gerhard  Colm,  late  of  Kiel  University,  an  ex 
pert  in  public  finance  and  world  economics  and  a  specialis 
in  unearned  increment  taxation,  conducted  the  seminal 
one  of  the  members  of  which  was  the  present  writer. 

"General  expenditures  were  more  closely  correlate 
with  income  and  wealth  than  with  industralization, 
it  was  found,  and  there  were  many  indications  that  "th 
expansion  of  governmental  services  is  not  determine 
solely  by  the  economic  necessity  of  these  services." 

"Quantity  and  quality  of  public  services  are  chiefl 
determined  by  the  abundance  of  (tax)  resources.  Soci; 
expenditures  were  relatively  higher  in  the  wealthier  tha 
in  the  poorer  communities.  The  traditional  statemer 
that  in  private  finance,  expenditures  are  determined  b 
the  revenue,  in  public  finance  revenue  is  determined  b 
the  expenditures,  is  not  correct.  Public  expenditure 
are  predominantly  determined  by  the  potential  resources. 

These  quotations  are  taken  from  a  summary  of  tl 
results  of  the  survey,  written  by  four  graduate  students  < 
the  University  in  Exile,  which  is  published  in  the  currer 
issue  of  Social  Research,  quarterly  publication  of  tl 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 
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The  conclusions  are  of  especial  interest  to  advocates 
of  social  land  value  taxation,  for  they  disposed  of  the 
"first  objection  to  the  Single  Tax,"  best  formulated, 
perhaps,  by  the  late  Henry  Rogers  Seager  in  1904. 

Professor  Seager,  in  his  "Introduction  to  Economics," 
asserted  that  "the  needs  of  regions  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  which  have  great  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  aggregate  rent  fund,  for  revenue  for  courts, 
jails,  roads,  common  schools,  etc.,  have  little  relation 
to  these  differences." 

Professor  Seager  thought  this  illustrated  "how  largely  be- 
lief in  the  Single  Tax  rests  on  faith  rather  than  upon  rea- 
son." But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  impartial  and 
objective  study — carried  on  by  students  whose  attitudes 
ranged  from  those  of  laissez-faire  liberalism  to  those 
of  extreme  radicalism  as  well  as  those  of  humane  and 
radical  liberalism,  the  Georgest  attitude— illustrates  how 
largely  the  objection  has  rested  upon  unconscious  bias 
rather  than  upon  rational  evaluation. 

The  bias,  in  Professor  Seager's  case,  was  entirely  un- 
conscious, for  he  himself  martialed  the  facts  by  which, 
he  wrote,  he  was  "impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  con- 
tention that  rent  is  a  peculiarly  fit  object  of  taxation" 
and  despite  the  temper  of  the  times  he  was  a  noteworthy 
advocate  of  the  municipal  application  of  the  principle  of 
complete  socialization  of  rent. 

He  did  not  go  beyond  what  he  dubbed  the  "munici- 
palization  of  rent,"  he  explained,  precisely  because  of 
this  objection.  It  is  regrettable  that  Professor  Seager, 
who  brought  to  his  field  a  keen,  inquiring  mind  that  early 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  economic 
scholars,  should  have  met  this  stumbling  block  to  the 
development  of  his  thought. 

Had  he  not  accepted  this  rationalization  and  had  he 
investigated  the  case  for  it,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
rendered  even  greater  service  in  the  development  of 
Georgest  social  theory  in  America. 

The  authors  of  the  Social  Research  article  mention 
Arnold  Brecht's  comparison  of  the  expenditures  of  dif- 
ferent countries  and  those  of  German  states  and  munici- 
palities. This  study,  "Internationaler  Vergleich  der 
Offentlichen  Ausgaben,"  published  in  Leipzig  in  1932, 
was  one  of  two  important  surveys  in  this  field,  the  other 
being  Adolph  Wagner's,  published  in  1892.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  that  this  study  of  Professor  Brecht  also  con- 
tributed a  factual  test  of  premises  of  the  theory  of  social 
land  value  taxation. 

Professor  Brecht  derived,  analogous  to  Wagner's  re- 
sult, a  "law  of  progressive  parallelism  between  expendi- 
tures and  the  massive  accumulation  of  population." 
His  data  indicated,  it  is  pointed  out,  that  governmental 
expenditures  increase  in  greater  proportion  than  the 
density  of  population  wherever  massive  accumulation 
takes  place. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  this  point  has  been  cited 
to  the  present  writer  as  evidence  that,  assuming  the  size 


of  governmental  expenditures  arising  from  non-economic 
causes  would  remain  the  same,  the  yield  of  social  land 
value  taxation  would  at  some  point  in  urban  growth 
prove  insufficient. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  the  writer's  friend  that  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  accumulation  of  masses  of  the 
population  might  increase  in  greater  proportion  to  the 
density  of  population,  a  consideration  well  established 
theoretically. 

The  data  and  the  results  of  the  Colm  survey  are  on  file 
in  the  library  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  of 
which  institution  Dr.  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  author  of  im- 
portant critical  studies  of  the  Single  Tax  and  Ricardian 
rent  theory,  is  director.  It  was  through  Dr.  Johnson's 
efforts  that  the  University  in  Exile's  faculty  of  noted 
German  and  Italian  scholars,  which  includes  Professor 
Brecht,  was  brought  to  America  and  established  in  the 
New  School. — WILL  LISSNER. 

The  Real  Remedy 

THE  cry  for  a  state  income  tax  is  just  as  fallacious  as  all  the  other 
comunistic  schemes.  Who  can  point  to  a  country  or  a  State 
that  has  an  income  tax  which  is  any  better  off  than  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  none,  except  the  imposition  of  the  Federal  burden?  An 
income  tax  is,  like  all  other  taxes,  contrary  to  the  natural  laws  of 
economics.  If  we  depend  wholly  on  an  income  tax  swollen  fortunes 
would  grow  beyond  all  belief  since  it  would  leave  untaxed  the  source 
from  which  all  large  permanent  incomes  grow;  namely,  economic 
rent,  which  the  receiver  need  not  earn. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  communist  doctrine 
of  soaking  the  rich  by  an  income  tax.  The  Russian  government 
levies  income  taxes.  In  1934  the  Russian  worker  who  received  in 
wages  two  roubles  a  day  paid  an  income  tax  of  seven  roubles  a  month, 
84  roubles  a  year.  Communists  also  propose  to  abolish  profits.  The 
Russian  government  produces  kerosene  at  two  copecks  a  liter  and 
sells  it  at  70  copecks  a  litter,  a  profit  of  68  copecks  on  a  two  copecks 
investment. 

If  we  wish  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  human  freedom,  once  so  dear 
to  our  people,  we  must  travel  no  further  on  the  road  to  communism. 
Witness  the  change  in  the  philosophy  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders. 
For  years  they  have  tried  the  mistaken  policy  of  producing  a  labor 
monopoly,  an  utterly  impossible  thing  as  their  hundred  years  effort 
proves.  Now  they  clamor  for  all  sorts  of  privileges  at  the  hands  of 
the  government,  apparently  williing  to  become  wards  of  the  State. 

— HON.  WM.  N.  McNAiR,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers'  Journal. 

The  Aoudads 

last  we  have  found  an  appropriate  name  for  the  men  in  con- 
•  trol  at  Washington.  There  is  a  type  of  antelope  at  the  Cen- 
tral Park  Zoo  called  aoudads  which  race  around  in  circles.  Recently 
when  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred  they  accentuated  their  speed 
along  a  circular  course,  though  the  aoudads  are  likely  to  run  around 
in  circles  with  no  excuse  whatever.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Washing- 
ton species.  No  eclipse  of  the  moon  or  sun  frightens  them  really; 
the  eclipse  of  industry  only  sets  them  to  work  with  pen  and  paper 
figuring  how  if  they  had  been  in  charge  of  the  matter  there  would 
have  been  no  eclipse." — LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  New  York. 

The  moral  is:  It  is  better  to  go  straight  than  to  move  in  the  best 
circles. — The  Standard,  Sydney,  Australia. 
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Intellectual  Malnutrition 

AN   EVIL  ARISING  FROM   THE  DEPRESSION 

THAT  IS   MORE  SINISTER  THAN 

PHYSICAL  STARVATION 

BY  JOHN  LUXTON 

ONE  of  the  most  important  developments  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  was  the 
science  of  nutrition.  Up  to  now  we  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  truth  of  the  saying  that  man  is  what  he  feeds 
upon,  and  as  time  goes  by  we  are  learning  more  and  more 
about  the  wise  use  of  food.  The  laws  of  nature,  having 
contrived  out  of  several  elements  obtained  from  the  earth 
and  air  a  living  substance  called  protoplasm,  also  endowed 
that  substance  with  the  ability  to  continue  its  existence 
by  means  of  fresh  supplies  drawn  from  the  material  world. 
But  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  various  forms  of  life 
in  which  protoplasm  manifested  itself  developed  certain 
likes  and  dislikes.  The  reasons  for  such  development 
are  not  the  concern  of  this  article.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  developed  in  response  to  certain  natural  laws. 
So  it  came  to  pass  in  our  day  and  generation  that  certain 
foods  would  have  certain  effects  upon  certain  people, 
also  upon  domestic  animals  and  plants.  To  keep  in  good 
health,  to  be  physically  fit,  means  that  we  mortals  must 
have  a  diet  suited  to  our  individual  needs.  Livestock 
raisers  and  growers  of  plants  must  know  the  requirements 
of  animal  and  plant  tissue  or  they  fail.  Undernourish- 
ment means  failure,  probably  extinction  for  individual, 
species,  or  race.  Undernourishment  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  lack  of  food.  Very  often  it  means  the  wrong 
kind  of  food.  From  the  knowledge  we  now  have  under- 
nourishment is  no  longer  the  result  of  ignorance.  It  is 
the  result  of  economic  conditions,  it  is  the  inability  to 
obtain  the  proper  foods  because  of  the  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth. 

With  the  growth  of  education  in  the  world  and  with 
the  spread  of  knowledge  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that 
mankind  would  accept  the  truths  discovered  in  the  study 
of  nutrition  as  it  has  come  to  accept  sanitation.  Of 
course,  here  and  there,  one  may  find  sections  where,  be- 
cause of  isolation,  superstition,  or  blind  obedience  to 
some  outworn  theology,  the  truths  of  nutrition  are  un- 
known or  ignored,  but  in  the  march  of  human  progress 
such  localities  are  becoming  fewer.  Therefore,  if  mal- 
nutrition exists  in  any  large  degree  it  is  due  to  inability 
to  prevent  it  by  the  use  of  proper  food.  When  this 
happens  due  to  a  famine,  drought,  inundation,  or  to  a 
shipwreck  or  mine  disaster,  the  end  for  many  may  be 
death  by  starvation,  but  such  deaths  would  not  impair 
the  health  nor  the  morals  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  nor 
any  large  part  of  it.  The  cause  would  be  clear  to  all 
and  all  would  accept  it  as  a  regretable  accident,  such  as 
will  happen  in  spite  of  every  precaution  we  might  take. 


It  would  not  be  accepted  as  something  to  expect  as  a 
regular  thing.  But  in  no  way,  physical  or  mental,  would 
the  rest  of  humanity  be  injured.  Tissue  would  keep  on 
growing  according  to  the  plan  of  nature,  and  minds  would 
develop  according  to  environment  and  heredity.  The 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  physical  starvation  is  that  many, 
perhaps  thousands  or  millions  may  die  and  be  over  their 
troubles.  And  it  may  have  its  good  points  as  when  it 
drives  people  to  rebel  against  intolerable  conditions. 
The  French  Revolution  was  caused  by  starvation  as  much 
as  by  anything. 

As  the  physical  tissue  needs  food  of  the  proper  kind 
upon  which  to  grow  and  from  which  to  draw  energy  the 
mind  of  man  needs  food  of  the  proper  kind  in  order  to 
grow  and  make  deductions  and  thus  fit  the  physical  man 
into  a  society  composed  of  other  physical  men  endowed 
with  minds.  And  what  sort  of  food  does  the  mind  of 
man  require?  It  requires  a  food  that  will  enable  the  man 
to  meet  all  situations  in  which  other  men  figure.  Is  it 
to  be  a  food  that  will  cause  him  to  ignore  the  rights  of 
other  men  and  seek  the  advancement  of  himself  and 
family?  Is  it  to  be  a  food  that  will  make  him  efface 
himself  in  the  presence  of  others,  forget  his  obligation 
to  defend  his  own  rights  and  those  of  others,  and  quietly 
accept  the  state  of  slavery  or  of  subjection?  Or  is  it  to 
be  a  food  that  will  make  him  jealous  of  the  rights  of  man, 
all  men,  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  democracy,  of 
man's  right  to  live  upon  the  earth  as  a  heritage  from  his 
creator?  We  who  believe  implicity  in  the  truths  put 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
believe  that  the  proper  mental  food  for  a  free  people, 
for  all  men  in  fact,  is  food  that  will  stimulate  us  to  a 
greater  faith  in  liberty  and  democracy,  in  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  as  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  in 
the  undisputed  right  of  every  man  to  draw  sustenance 
from  the  earth  of  which  he  is  a  part.  And  what  is  democ 
racy?  If  our  mental  food  must  stimulate  a  greater  faith 
in  democracy  let  there  be  no  misgivings  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  And  likewise  let  us  consider  liberty. 

Democracy  is  that  state  in  which  every  man  has  the 
right  to  live  his  own  life  as  he  sees  fit  provided  he  does  no' 
interfere  with  the  right  of  every  other  man  to  do  the  same 
Liberty  can  be  but  the  carrying  out  of  democarcy. 

Considering  the  mass  of  literature  from  the  pens  ol 
college  professors,  statesmen,  so-called  economists,  anc 
laymen  in  general,  with  which  our  newspapers  and  maga 
zines  have  been  crammed  during  the  past  five  years 
and  the  great  mass  of  radio  addresses  by  the  same  persons 
are  we  getting  the  nutrition  for  the  intellect  that  wil 
meet  the  requirements  that  we  have  laid  down  for  tht 
mental  growth  of  man?  Let  us  consider  some  recen' 
attempts  to  provide  the  mind  of  man  with  intellectua 
nourishment  and  see  if  the  diet  is  suitable  for  a  peoplif 
who  aspire  to  freedom  of  thought  in  a  world  of  men. 
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In  Harper's  Magazine  for  August,  1935,  there  appeared 
an  article  entitled  "Chemistry  Wrecks  the  Farm."  The 
first  paragraph  says  that  the  farm  is  the  nation's  "largest 
single  business  still  remaining"  in  private  hands  and  that 
it  is  about  to  die  because  of  chemistry  and  technology  tak- 
ing over  control  of  agriculture.  This  is  true  enough,  a 
scientific  revolution  is  taking  place.  This  provides  food 
for  thought  and  is  supported  by  fact.  And  in  a  smaller 
way  agriculture  has  been  undergoing  control  since  the 
first  plow  was  made.  The  history  of  industry  will  show 
this.  The  farm  in  the  United  States  has  been  changing 
in  aspect  ever  since  the  first  settler  broke  the  first  sod. 
The  agricultural  methods  of  the  European  were  different 
from  those  of  the  Indian  who  raised  corn  and  squash. 
Indian  agricultural  methods  had  to  give  way  to  the  more 
progressive  ways  of  the  immigrant,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  settlers  learned  a  thing  or  two  from  the  aboriginee 
so  that  in  one  decade  slightly  more  American  agriculture 
was  quite  different  from  the  agriculture  of  the  old  world. 
With  the  extension  of  roads  into  the  backwoods,  the 
harnessing  of  mountain  streams  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  improvement  in  plows  and  wagons,  the 
farm  in  America  continued  to  change.  The  cotton  gin, 
McCormick's  reaper,  the  gang  plow,  the  tractor,  the 
various  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  cer- 
tainly revolutionized  farming  in  America.  Superficially 
the  farm  of  yesterday  resembled  the  farm  of  our  grand- 
fathers but  our  grandsires  would  have  been  lost  if  a  pre- 
mature resurrection  had  brought  them  to  the  farm  again 
after  ten  or  more  years  in  the  grave.  We  might  go  on, 
but  the  foregoing  facts  are  enough  to  show  that  the  wreck- 
ing of  the  farm  as  we  know  it  is  to  be  expected  in  a  chang- 
ing world.  Why  then  should  we  bother  when  there 
are  more  important  things  to  do  for  man's  happiness 
and  the  race's  progress?  It  is  true  that  the  race  will  last 
as  long  as  the  food  supply  holds  out  and  the  article  in 
question  does  not  suggest  that  there  will  ever  be  a  scar- 
city of  food.  The  changes  are  now  more  swift  than 
formerly  because  we  have  progressed  further,  we  have 
more  wealth  of  knowledge  because  of  the  intellectual 
strivings  of  the  human  race  in  the  past.  The  forward 
movement  of  industry  has  accelerated  each  generation 
as  the  speed  of  a  falling  body  is  accelerated  in  ever  in- 
creasing degree  as  it  approaches  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  earth.  To  suggest,  even  in  veiled  language,  that 
agriculture  was  an  industry,  fixed  and  unchangeable 
until  this  day,  when  the  facts  are  otherwise,  is  to  present 
an  unwholesome  diet  for  mental  growth. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  untrue  in  this  first  paragraph. 
The  farm  is  referred  to  as  "the  final  refuge  from  a  mecha- 
nized and  goose-stepped  civilization."  The  insinuation  is 
that  we  must  accept  the  mechanized  and  goose-stepped 
civilization  after  the  farm  is  a  memory.  Upon  the 
authors'  say-so  we  are  to  take  mechanization  and  goose- 
stepping  as  accepted  facts.  No  other  alternative  is 
suggested.  Man  might  ask  if  no  other  way  out  were 


possible  if  the  words  "final  refuge"  did  not  stand  as  a 
detour  sign  to  his  thought  tracks.  Such  mental  food  is 
adulterated.  Why  should  the  terms  "mechanized"  and 
"goose-stepped"  be  coupled  as  literal  Siamese  twins? 
Is  it  logical  to  think  of  mechanization  as  something  to 
take  refuge  from?  Are  machines,  are  any  time  or  labor 
saving  devices,  enemies  of  the  state  of  society  known  as 
democracy  and  the  condition  known  as  liberty?  Super- 
ficial thinking  believes  that  the  machine  condemns  man 
to  unemployment,  poverty,  and  finally,  support  by  the 
state.  The  intent  of  the  inventor  of  any  machine  is  to 
release  labor  from  the  imprisonment  of  toil  without  end, 
not  to  separate  man  from  the  need  of  a  certain  amount 
of  toil  to  sustain  himself.  To  reduce  the  amount  of 
energy  and  shorten  the  time  needed  for  man  to  produce 
enough  to  satisfy  his  wants,  thus  freeing  him  to  develop 
along  cultural  lines  as  his  fancy  determines,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  any  machine.  That  the  purpose  has  not  been 
carried  out  so  far  is  because  we  have  not  developed  suf- 
ficiently to  know  that  "man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone." 
When  all  trivial  jobs  have  been  reduced  to  machine  tasks, 
and  no  man  or  group  of  men  can  appropriate  to  himself 
the  benefits  that  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  men,  there 
will  be  no  voice  raised  against  mechanization.  We  shall 
not  need  to  be  advised  to  accept  it  as  the  inevitable, — 
we  will  welcome  it  as  a  blessing,  a  gift  of  the  intelligence 
of  man.  We  shall  seek  no  refuge  from  mechanization. 

As  for  goose-stepping  we  can  not  accept  it  and  remain 
worthy  of  the  name  of  men.  Call  it  regimentation,  com- 
munism, social  planning,  economic  planning,  social 
security,  cooperation  in  a  cooporative  state,  call  it  any- 
thing you  will,  it  will  remain  a  denial  of  liberty  of  body, 
conscience,  and  intellect.  It  will  be  a  denial  of  democ- 
racy, a  subservience  to  the  ideals  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini. Such  a  condition  of  slavery  is  far  more  despicable, 
far  more  destructive  to  man's  soul  than  the  bondage  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  and  the  chattel 
slavery  of  the  negroes  in  America,  for  neither  the  Hebrews 
nor  the  blacks  became  slaves  of  their  own  free  will.  When 
it  is  suggested  in  an  article  published  in  a  magazine  read 
by  the  elite  of  the  higher  intellectual  circles  that  this  is 
a  goose-stepping  civilization,  as  if  it  were  settled  for  ever 
by  all  men,  when  in  fact  it  is  the  delirium  of  but  a  part 
of  the  human  race,  we  will  not  say  that  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought  but  we  do  say  that  such  mental  food  is 
unfit  for  a  people  who  love  liberty. 

The  rest  of  the  article  states  some  facts  that  are  un- 
assailable, and  some  theories  that  have  not  been  proved. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  we  again  have  an  adulterated 
menu.  With  synthetic  food  and  rainment,  dyes  and 
drugs,  one  would  take  it  as  a  proved  fact  that  we  can  do 
without  plant  life.  The  essential  materials  for  a  beef- 
steak, a  pair  of  shoes,  a  rubber  tire,  a  tent,  a  bottle  of 
gin,  or  a  bottle  of  attar  of  roses,  would  be  obtained  in  the 
laboratory  from  ores  and  sands  and  clays  taken  from  the 
earth.  Some  of  these  articles  and  many  others  have 
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been  manufactured  successfully  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. We  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  syn- 
thetic food  upon  the  human  body.  True  it  is  that  we 
are  quite  capable  of  producing  food  containing  all  of  the 
elements  found  in  plant  and  animal  food  and  in  the  right 
proportion  and  without  waste,  thereby  making  it  possible 
to  carry  a  whole  day's  rations  in  a  small  pill  bottle.  And 
we  can  do  this  without  recourse  to  any  plants  or  animals. 
But  we  have  never  tried  such  diet  upon  the  human  race 
in  sufficient  amount  to  know  whether  man  has  arrived 
at  that  wonderful  state  of  intellect  when  he  can  dispense 
with  all  life  but  human.  There  are  strong  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  there  is  a  mysterious  something  de- 
veloped in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  leaf,  under 
the  influence  of  solar  radiation,  that  is  essential  for  the 
activation  of  living  cells  of  protoplasm  in  plant  and 
animal  life,  and  without  which  life  can  not  continue. 
This  mysterious  something  is  not  subject  to  chemical 
analysis,  therefore  is  non-existent  chemically.  Syn- 
thetic food  can  not  obtain  this  by  chemical  action.  Yet 
the  authors  of  the  article  insinuate  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  synthetic  production  of  life-continuing  material. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  truthfully  is  that  we  have 
learned  many  things  about  the  secrets  of  food  but  still 
have  much  to  learn.  Any  statememts  that  claim  more 
than  this  are  merely  speculative.  Such  intellectual  diet, 
while,  misleading,  is  not  as  dangerous  to  the  mind  as  that 
which  suggests  that  liberty  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
regimentation  the  next  step  in  man's  development.  But 
we  can  not  permit  one  theory  that  the  authors  state  as 
a  proven  fact  to  pass  unchallenged.  It  is  the  rejection 
of  Ricardo's  Law  of  Rent. 

The  authors  claim  that  Ricardo's  theories  were  upset 
immediately  by  changes  that  came  about.  They  very 
graciously  admit  that  his  theories  were  without  fault 
over  a  century  ago.  They  base  their  astounding  claim 
upon  the  fallacy  that  production  in  the  future  "will  have 
little  relation  whatever  to  the  land  itself."  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  in  this  day  and  generation  there  is  any  intel- 
lectual so  dumb  as  to  suppose  that  land  in  the  economic 
sense  will  play  but  a  small  part  in  production?  Let  the 
learned  gentlemen  tell  us  where  in  the  synthetic  age  the 
materials  will  come  from  if  not  from  the  land,  and  where 
will  the  synthetic  laboratories,  workshops,  and  store- 
houses be  located  if  not  on  land?  And  where  will  the 
ultimate  consumers  of  the  synthetic  products  set  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  if  not  upon  land?  And  if  the  answer 
be  nowhere,  and  how  can  it  be  anything  else,  we  would 
like  to  know  whether  all  lands  would  be  of  equal  value 
for  the  purpose  mentioned,  or  whether  some  lands  would 
be  poorer  and  some  better.  If  the  latter  is  the  answer 
then  we  say  beyond  all  possibility  of  contravention  that 
some  land  will  yield  more  economic  rent  than  other  land, 
and  that  this  will  not  be  due  to  anything  man  may  per- 
form as  an  individual,  but  will  be  due  to  man  collec- 
tively and  to  the  natural  features  of  the  land.  Ricardo's 


law  of  rent  may  have  been  based  upon  agricultural  land 
but  it  is  natural  law  and  applies  to  all  land  used  by  man. 
It  is  as  true  today  as  when  first  brought  to  the  attention 
of  thinkers.  And  because  it  is  true  those  of  the  human 
species  who  control  land  are  able  to  collect  of  the  pro- 
duct from  those  who  use  it.  All  of  which  is  perfectly 
proper  if  all  mankind  benefit  by  the  use,  but  if  certain 
individuals  or  groups  are  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  the 
toil  of  others  upon  their  lands  then  is  mankind  reduced 
to  the  status  of  slave  and  slaveholder. 

Such  intellectual  food  as  the  above  is  disastrous  to  the 
race  in  that  it  seeks  to  justify  the  cause  of  all  evil  among 
men  in  civilized  societies,  the  private  ownership  by  a  few 
men  of  natural  resources  from  which  all  men  are  compelled 
to  draw  the  physical  nourishment  for  their  bodies.  And 
when  such  diet  is  presented  by  men  occupying  high  posi- 
tions in  intellectual  circles  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster 
is  comprehensible  to  even  the  slow  witted.  By  pro- 
paganda we  were  urged  into  a  World  War  when  we  had 
arrived  at  the  necessary  mental  state  for  it.  By  pro- 
paganda we  are  being  led  into  a  mental  state  that  will 
prefer  perpetual  slavery  to  a  liberty  that  we  were  approach- 
ing gradually.  The  authors  of  this  amazing  article  are 
Wayne  W.  Parrish,  formerly  a  journalist  on  the  Herald 
Tribune  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Harold  F.  Clark,  professor 
of  Economics  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
It  can  be  seen  that  false  doctrine  coming  from  such  men 
will  be  accepted  by  the  general  mass  of  magazine  readers 
and  by  those  moulders  of  the  youthful  mind,  our  teachers, 
who  take  summer  courses  and  extension  courses  to  make 
themselves  better  instructors  and  citizens.  The  damage 
done  to  the  young  mind  that  falls  a  prey  to  such  teaching 
is  irreparable. 

In   the  same   number  of  Harper's   appears  an   article 
by  Stuart  Chase  who  is  reputed   to  be   a  writer  on  eco- 
nomic subjects.     It  is  entitled  "The  Parade  of  the  Grave- 
diggers."     It  is  an  attempt  to  justify  the  New  Deal  bj 
showing  up  the  critics  of  it  as  self-interested  individual: 
who  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  old  prosperity 
regime  of  the  G.  O.  P.  is  gone  forever,  and  who  still  be 
lieve  in  all  the  fallacies  of  the  former  economic  era.     Ill 
seeking  to  justify  the  violations  of  the  spirit  of  freedorl 
and    human    rights    by    the    present    administration    a 
Washington,  Mr.  Chase  does  not  hesitate  to  use  languagf 
that  so  befuddles  the  mind  that  one  could  not  be  blame 
for  getting  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  article.     Also  he  dc 
not  shun  fallacies  but  hugs  them  to  his  breast  as  if  par! 
of  himself.     This  article  is  to  be  part  of  a  book  in  whicj 
he  includes  other  articles  published  in  the  past,  and 
which  the  kindest  thing  we  can  say  is  that  the  authcj 
is  mistaken  more  often  than  he  is    right.     We  can 
that   whatever   Mr.    Chase's   article   seeks   to  explain 
does    not    explain    economics.     Take    his    definitions    (| 
Capitalism  for  example. 

He  speaks  of  the  system  under  which  we  have  be«: 
living  as  being  "roughly  identified  as  capitalism."    The 
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he  says  as  his  own  contribution  that  "the  typical  busi- 
ness man  is  not  a  capitalist,  for  he  works  rather  than 
invests  for  a  living."  So  here  we  learn  that  a  capitalist 
is  one  who  invests  for  a  living  and  does  not  work.  A 
shoemaker  who  owns  his  machinery  is  not  a  capitalist, 
although  he  has  capital  invested  in  his  machines  to  help 
him  make  a  living,  if  he  as  much  as  lifts  a  hammer  to 
nail  on  a  sole  or  a  heel?  Such  a  statement  is  pure  non- 
sense, and  shows  ignorance  of  capital.  Not  knowing 
what  capital  and  capitalists  are  is  it  of  any  use  for  Mr. 
Chase  to  attempt  to  explain  Capitalism?  He  does 
though,  and  gives  us  six  choice  bits  to  choose  from.  He 
says  that  the  word  itself  constitutes  a  "high-order 
abstraction,"  and  goes  on  to  give  us  a  chain  of  "sub- 
stractions"  from  which  Capitalism  is  built  up.  We 
find  the  terms  "profit,"  "the  free  market,"  "labor," 
"credit,"  "contract,"  "property,"  "income,"  "savings," 
and  "costs,"  only  two  of  which  are  economic  terms, 
terms  that  bear  upon  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  economic  terms  are  labor  and  property. 
All  the  others  are  trade  or  business  terms.  He  states 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  conceive  of  this  chain 
or  the  word  Capitalism  remains  pure  metaphysics,  full 
of  emotional  content  and  nothing  else.  Perhaps  he  is 
trying  to  say  that  before  we  use  the  term  we  should 
understand  what  it  means.  If  so  it  would  be  a  good  rule 
for  him  to  follow.  As  we  shall  see  he  has  his  own  inter- 
pretation. But  why  he  should  suggest  that  there  is  any 
,  great  chain  behind  the  proper  conception  of  "democracy" 
:  and  of  "freedom"  we  do  not  know,  yet  he  does,  for  he 
says  that  they  and  "fascism"  are  similar  terms  to 
Capitalism. 

He  gives  six  abstractions  or  definitions  of  Capitalism, 
none  of  which  is  a  definition  in  the  strict  sense  and  all 
of  which  violate  the  rules  of  logic.  For  example: 

"l.     The  total  of  human  acts  and  behavior   involved 
y  in  the  process  of  providing  for  the  physical  wants  of  Wes- 
li  tern  societies  under  the  economic  system  recently  pre- 
vailing. 

"2.     That  part  of  the  system  devoted  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

"3.  That  part  of  private  enterprise  devoted  to  free 
competition.  The  area  of  rugged  individualism. 

"4.  The  private  ownership  of  income-producing  prop- 
erty, and  the  resulting  production  for  pecuniary  profit 
rather  than  for  specific  human  use. 

"5.     The  exploitation  of  the  working  class  by  the  own- 
ing class".     His  definition  of  a  capitalist  as  one  who  in- 
vests rather  than  works  for  a  living  would  seem  to  throw 
10  out  number  one.     At  least  it  needs  revising  to  harmonize 
with  his  definition  of  a  typical  business  man.     Number 
two  removes  all  publicly  owned  and  operated  industries 
from  the  blight  of  Capitalism  although  such  enterprises 
are  paying  interest  on  bonds  to  private  enterprise.     Num- 
ber five  separates  mankind  into  two  classes,  the  workers 
ie  and  the  owners,   but  does  not  explain  that  such  division 


is  a  fallacy,  some  workers  being  also  owners.  It  does 
not  distinguish  between  owners  of  wealth  and  owners  of 
natural  resources.  Owners  of  wealth  can  not  exploit 
the  workers.  They  can  only  pass  on  the  exploitation 
that  comes  as  a  natural  result  of  the  monopolization  of 
land.  When  industry  must  pay  tribute  to  the  private 
owners  of  natural  resources  as  well  as  taxes  to  society  in 
proportion  to  its  industriousness  it  is  being  robbed,  penal- 
ized, hindered  in  production,  and  for  this  interference  it 
is  recompensed  by  society  only,  in  the  form  of  social 
services.  It  gets  nothing  from  the  landlords.  That 
means  that  there  is  less  to  share  with  labor.  Does  in- 
dustry, the  owners  of  capital,  the  product  of  labor,  ex- 
ploit the  worker,  or  does  the  land  owner  who  produces 
nothing  yet  demands  a  share  of  production  in  advance? 

Let  us  look  at  the  definition  that  Mr.  Chase  accepts 
for  himself.  It  is  number  six,  as  follows:  "A  produc- 
tive mechanism  depending  for  its  stability  upon  a  fly- 
wheel of  reinvestment  in  so  called  capital  goods."  So 
this  is  Capitalism!  Does  he  mean  that  industry  will 
produce  as  long  as  there  are  consumers  able  to  purchase? 
It  seems  to  us  that  he  has  given  nothing  but  a  "high 
faluting"  definition  of  industry.  This  may  or  may  not 
concern  Capitalism  in  the  sense  that  he  has  in  mind. 
We  take  it  that  in  speaking  of  Capitalism  Mr.  Chase  has 
in  mind  big  business  such  as  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  also  Mr. 
Morgan's  banking  interests.  This  view  of  Capitalism 
is  too  limited.  It  is  the  Socialistic  concept  but  it  is  not 
economic.  Capitalism  means  a  state  or  condition  in 
which  capital  is  used  to  assist  labor  in  the  production  of 
wealth.  Capital  is  wealth  devoted  to  the  aid  of  labor 
in  production  of  wealth.  It  owes  its  existence  to  labor, 
can  not  exist  without  labor,  and  must  be  continually  re- 
placed by  fresh  capital  produced  by  labor.  A  capitalist 
is  a  lender  of  capital,  or  an  owner  of  capital.  He  may 
also  be  a  user  of  capital  as  a  laborer,  as  when  a  farmer 
plows  with  his  own  machinery.  Therefore  the  system 
of  using  capital  to  assist  labor  in  less  wasteful  methods 
of  production  is  a  system  of  Capitalism.  What  has  the 
exploitation  of  labor,  the  private  enterprise,  the  stability 
of  capital,  the  reinvestment  of  capital,  the  purchase  of 
capital  goods,  got  to  do  with  the  definition  or  the  correct 
concept  of  the  term  in  the  human  mind?  Mr.  Chase's 
concept  of  Capitalism  needs  the  rigid  inspection  of  a 
department  of  Intellectual  Nutrition.  It  is  not  adulter- 
ated, it  is  a  fraudlent  substitute. 

Mr.  Chase  believes  in  laws.  Whether  he  believes  in 
the  natural  laws  of  economics  or  not  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  We  have  never  seen  any  thing  in  his  writings  that 
suggests  economics,  that  is  true  economics.  He  gives 
a  mathematical  formula,  governed  by  the  laws  of  com- 
pound interest,  to  show  the  distribution  of  income  re- 
ceived in  production.  He  claims  that  the  division  be- 
tween owners  and  workers  is  a  constant,  about  thirty 
per  cent  for  the  owner,  and  seventy  per  cent  for  the 
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workers,  making  it  necessary  for  the  owner  to  reinvest 
or  spend  his  share  to  maintain  equilibrium  in  the  system. 
He  means  the  industrial  system  though  he  thinks  he 
means  Capitalism.  This  spending  and  reinvesting,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Chase,  both  put  men  to  work,  and  thus 
provide  purchasing  power,  again  to  be  divided  30-70, 
in  an  endless  spiral.  It  all  seems  very  plain  to  Mr. 
Chase,  and  unfortunately  it  will  seem  so  to  thousands 
who  read  the  article  and  have  never  had  any  other  mental 
food  to  choose  from,  that  the  owners  must  reinvest  be- 
cause they  can  spend  but  a  fraction  of  their  income,  and 
that  this  reinvestment  "results  in  more  plant  capacity 
which  demands  an  expanding  market." 

There  are  three  fallacies  in  the  above  explanation. 
One  is  the  dividing  of  income  between  owner  and  workers. 
Under  such  a  division  30-70,  whether  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  compound  interest  or  not,  is  ridiculous.  As  owner 
the  owner  is  entitled  to  nothing.  He  is  entitled  only  to 
what  he  produces,  either  by  his  services  or  for  the  use  of 
his  capital.  Allowing  ten  per  cent  for  the  use  of  his 
capital,  and  ten  per  cent  is  very  liberal  and  based  upon 
artificial  or  false  interest  and  not  true  interest,  then 
twenty  per  cent  is  too  much  for  the  services  of  one  man 
when  his  workers  must  share  seventy  per  cent.  Suppose 
the  income  was  $100,000  a  year  and  he  employed  fifty 
workmen.  By  Mr.  Chase's  formula  the  owner  would 
get  $10,000  interest,  $20,000  for  wages  or  services,  and 
each  of  his  workmen  would  receive  an  average  of  $1,400. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  actually  so  but  it  is  all 
wrong.  The  owner's  services  could  never  be  worth  four- 
teen times  as  much  as  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  his 
employees.  But  Mr.  Chase  has  forgotten  rent.  We 
assume  that  by  income  he  means  what  is  left  after  all 
deductions  are  made  for  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  and  in- 
cidental expenses  such  as  donations,  etc.  In  that  case 
he  is  making  his  employees  pay  his  rent  and  taxes,  pay- 
ing them  wages  equal  to  seventy  per  cent  of  what  is  left. 
Thus  we  have  the  inequitable  division  of  30-70.  If  the 
owner  shared  the  rent  and  taxes  with  his  employees,  as  he 
should  since  he  is  the  owner,  the  distribution  would  be  more 
like  15-85  if  the  owner  gave  services.  Then  he  would 
get  $5,000  for  his  services  while  the  average  wage  for  his 
men  would  be  $1,700  per  year.  Deliberately  ignoring 
the  part  of  production  that  goes  to  the  land  owners  for 
no  service  whatever  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
the  minds  to  a  conception  of  state  ownership  or  control  of 
industry.  The  vast  amount  of  wealth  that  is  diverted 
from  labor  and  capital  to  the  owners  of  land  can  not  be 
spent  by  the  landowners  nor  can  it  be  consumed  by  them. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  division  of  income  for  the  United 
States  that  Mr.  Chase  does  not  mention;  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  income  goes  to  five  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  five  per  cent  of  the  population  are  normal  indi- 
viduals this  means  that  they  have  families,  so  that  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  income  goes  to  support  twenty  per 


cent  of  the  population.  This  means  that  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  population  must  get  along  on  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  income.  Furthermore,  the  eighty  per  cent  includes 
all  wage  earners  from  day  laborers  to  corporation  presi- 
dents, and  all  government  officials.  This  constant  drain 
of  so  much  produced  wealth  to  so  few  of  the  people  will 
result  in  ruin  no  matter  how  much  of  the  wealth  is  rein- 
vested. This  comes  about  because  the  figures  men- 
tioned are  not  constant  but  move  further  apart  with  each 
new  production,  so  that  proportionately  the  poor  are 
getting  poorer  and  the  rich  are  getting  richer. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  fallacy  in  Mr.  Chase's  explana- 
tion of  Capitalism.  It  is  the  old  wages  fund  theory, 
that  men  are  paid  wages  out  of  capital.  The  spending 
and  reinvesting  both  put  men  to  work  and  thus  provide 
purchasing  power.  So  men  could  not  begin  work  until 
somebody  spent  something  and  nobody  could  buy  until 
somebody  spent  something!  Very  simple!  For  a  long 
time  now  it  has  been  known  that  men  go  to  work  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand.  When  there  is  a  demand  for  goods 
owners  of  plants  will  attempt  to  supply  that  demand. 
Men  will  not  reinvest  when  there  is  no  demand.  And 
the  spending,  according  to  Mr.  Chase,  could  never  be 
more  than  thirty  per  cent  from  the  owners,  most  likely 
but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent.  It  would  have  to  come 
from  those  who  receive  the  seventy  per  cent  to  make  it 
profitable  to  reinvest.  So  the  men  who  want  to  pro- 
duce the  articles  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  people  able 
to  purchase  really  put  the  capital  to  work.  Mr.  Chase 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  When  do  people  stop 
spending?  When  they  can  not  produce?  And  when 
do  they  stop  producing?  When  production  becomes 
unprofitable  because  of  high  land  rents.  Then  pur- 
chasing power  ends..  And  just  as  soon  as  industry  can 
get  land  cheap  enough  to  produce  without  loss  industry 
employs  capital  to  assist  it.  Labor  creates  its  own  wages 
as  it  goes  along.  The  employer  is  in  debt  to  labor  until 
he  settles  the  account  in  pay  envelope  or  by  check.  Labor 
is  never  in  debt  to  the  employer  unless  wages  are  advanced 
before  production  starts.  Thus  labor  employs  capital 
and  capital  does  not  employ  labor.  And  once  labor  has 
the  opportunity  to  create  its  own  wages  it  starts  pur- 
chasing. Thus  a  spiral  starts  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  Mr.  Chase's 

Mr.  Chase's  third  fallacy  is  contained  in  these  words: 
"The  new  investment  results  in  more  plant  capacity 
which  demands  an  expanding  market."  So  American 
business,  or  any  other  business,  is  accustomed  to  going 
ahead  with  preparations  for  producing  vast  amounts  of 
goods  and  then  setting  out  to  make  a  market?  Does 
Mr.  Chase  really  believe  this?  We  doubt  it.  Business 
men  who  do  work  upon  such  theories  usually  wind  up 
with  a  court  order  pasted  on  the  front  door  and  an  un- 
pleasant session  in  a  United  States  District  Court  in 
which  all  details,  personal  and  otherwise,  are  thoroughly 
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tired  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  sound  business 
nen  wait  until  the  market  demands  the  expansion  be- 
ore  enlarging  the  plant.  Then  if  they  are  forced  into 
tankruptcy  it  is  because  of  the  fickleness  of  human  na- 
ure  as  expressed  in  fads  such  as  those  of  dress  and  adorn- 
nent.  This  last  fallacy  is  a  very  dangerous  one  to  allow 

0  persist.     It  leads  to  war,  privation,  loss  of  liberty,  and 
auses  a  stop  in  the  onward  march  of  the  human  race 
oward  its  final  goal  that  may  last  for  centuries  and  en- 
ail  endless  misery. 

It  is  of  no  value  to  look  further  into  Mr.  Chase's  menu 
Dr  those  who  prefer  canned  thinking.  The  rest  of  his 
rticle  is  as  bad  as  the  parts  we  have  pointed  out.  Is 
his  meat  fit  for  the  intellect  of  a  free  people  who  wish 
lore  freedom,  or  is  it  fit  for  abject  slaves  of  monopoly? 
'he  sad  thing  is  that  Mr.  Chase's  articles  hold  prominent 
lace  in  our  most  respectable  magazines  and  newspapers 
nd  are  read  by  many  thousands  of  our  best  minds.  His 
phere  of  influence  is  immense  and  his  power  for  evil  is 
nmeasureable. 

(To  be  Concluded) 

ienry  George  and 

Public  Borrowing 

,  ~\NE  of  the  common  defenses  of  the  New  Deal  program  of  con- 

-J  tinuous  public  spending  has  been  the  statement  that  "we  spent 

llions  to  fight  the  war,  why  should  we  not  spend  billions  to  fight 

'  16  depression."      While  the  quotation   is    much   similar   to  saying 

i  lat  since  "we  got  drunk  during  the  war,  why  shouldn't  we  get  drunk 

5  ;ain  during  the  depression,"  such  an  answer  is  an  expression  of  wise- 

acking  sentiment  rather  than  one  of  reason. 

Fortunately,  more  than  fifty  years  ago  a  noted  economist  wrote 

1  answer  to  this  query  that  is  irrefutable  in  its  reasoning  and  is  more 
mely  today  than  when  it  was  written.     Henry  George,  who  back 
i  the  80's  was  a  candidate  of  the  Labor  party  in  New  York  for  mayor 
id  who  was  almost  elected,  wrote  the  answer  in  his  book,  "  Protec- 
3n  and  Free  Trade."      (Then  follows  a  lengthy  quotation  from  page 
9  of  the  work  cited.) — Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


may  be  confident  that  the  life  of  this  brave  son 
of  a  free  and  generous  nation  will  be  chronicled  in 
s  annals  in  letters  of  gold.  Nay,  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
itive  land  Henry  George  will  be  known  and  respected 
>  one  of  the  hosts  of  God's  servants,  who  desire  to  glorify 
m  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  establishing  among  them  a 
ign  of  happiness,  of  justice,  and  of  universal  peace. 

RABBI  GUSTAV  GOTTHEIL. 

HEN  in  all  trades  there  is  what  we  call  scarcity  of 
employment;    when,    everywhere,    labor    wastes, 
hile  desire  is  unsatisfied,  must  not  the  obstacle  which 
revents  labor  from  producing  the  wealth  it  needs,  lie 
the    foundation    of    the    industrial    structure?    That 
lundation  is  land. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 


The  Enclave  Law  in  Tennessee 


the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  adopted  an  Act 
amending  the  Charter  of  the  town  of  Collierville, 
(Tenn.  Priv.  Acts  1933,  page  1257),  this  legislation  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  abroad. 

This  Act  authorized  the  town  of  Collierville  to  operate 
"an  enclave  of  economic  ground  rent,"  by  acquiring  land 
at  tax  sales,  or  otherwise,  and  leasing  the  same  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years.  Improvements 
on  such  leased  lands  are  exempt  from  municipal  levies. 
Only  the  "single  tax  on  land  values"  could  be  assessed 
by  the  municipality  on  the  lands  thus  leased. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Enclave  Law,  tax 
delinquency  in  Collierville,  while  not  extensive,  as  com- 
pared with  similar  Tennessee  municiplaities,  nevertheless 
existed. 

Under  the  Enclave  Law,  the  town  was  given  the  right 
to  take  title  to  lands.  Thus  Collierville  became  a  poten- 
tial purchaser  for  every  tract  of  land  in  its  corporate 
limits  on  which  the  taxes  were  delinquent. 

Almost  immediately,  one  of  the  effects  of  the  passage 
of  this  Act  was  to  stimulate  the  payments  of  taxes  by 
delinquents.  Nor  was  this  tendency  retarded  by  the 
passage  of  another  law  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ten- 
nessee stopping  temporarily  the  filing  of  suits  to  enforce 
the  tax  liens,  or  removing  penalties  and  interest  when 
pending  tax  suits  were  settled.  Collierville  had  no  tax 
suits  pending  at  this  time. 

The  so-called  Craig  Moratorium  Tax  Act,  and  another 
similar  law,  expired  of  its  own  limitations  in  1936.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  passage  of  the  Enclave  Act, 
Collierville  could  proceed  to  file  tax  suits  with  the  ob- 
jective of  acquiring  lands  on  which  to  operate  its  munici- 
pal enclave  of  economic  ground  rent. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  a  tax  bill  was  filed  by 
the  town  to  compel  payment  of  all  delinquent  taxes  on 
lands  and  buildings  in  Collierville. 

Only  eighteen  taxpayers,  in  this  town  of  more  than  one 
thousand  population,  were  delinquent  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  these  suits.  Few  towns  in  America  can  today 
show  so  little  tax  delinquency. 

Since  the  filing  of  these  suits,  already  more  than  one- 
half  of  those  sued  have  paid  their  taxes.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  remaining  delinquents  will  pay  their  taxes  be- 
fore the  suits  can  be  prosecuted  to  conclusion,  and  the 
property  on  which  the  taxes  are  levied  can  be  sold  to  the 
town  for  delinquent  taxes. 

At  the  present  time,  Collierville  has  only  one  lot  leased 

This  article  is  printed  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  our  readers 
with  a  very  important  movement  now  under  way  in  Tennessee.  Hon. 
Abe  VValdauer,  Memphis,  will,  we  imagine,  be  glad  to  answer  any 
inquiries  from  officials  of  other  towns  or  cities  who  want  informa- 
tion. —  Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
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for  economic  ground  rent.  This  lot  was  formerly  the 
site  of  the  town  jail;  but  the  jail  was  demolished,  and 
built  elsewhere.  Thus  the  town  had  a  lot  which  could  be 
leased  under  the  Enclave  Law.  No  citizen  of  the  town 
has  objected  to  the  leasing  of  this  lot;  and  the  validity  of 
the  Enclave  Act  has  not  been  challenged. 

Undoubtedly,  some  students  of  municipal  government 
hoped  that  the  passage  of  the  Enclave  Act  would  enable 
Collierville  to  conduct  a  noteworthy  experiment  by  leas- 
ing lands  for  "the  single  tax"  on  land  values  and  abolish- 
ing municipal  taxes  on  the  improvements. 

Experience  has  proven,  however,  that  the  Act  has  had 
a  tendency,  thus  far,  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
land  at  tax  sales;  because  the  effect  of  the  Act  has  been 
to  stimulate  and  compel  the  prompt  payment  of  municipal 
levies 

Cities  and  town's  in  America,  faced  with  the  problem 
of  wide-spread  delinquency,  might  find  the  Collierville 
experience  interesting.  Collierville,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, has  found  an  effective  way  of  combating  and  pre- 
venting tax  deliquency.  The  Enclave  Act  has  served 
notice  on  all  property  owners  in  Collierville  that  they 
must  pay  their  taxes — or  the  town  will  take  these  lands 
over  at  tax  sales,  and  lease  them  to  those  who  want  to 
use  them,  granting  exemption  from  municipal  levies,  on 
improvements  placed  on  leased  lands  to  stimulate  such  use. 

Economists  have  frequently  asserted  that  a  tax  on  land 
values  would  compel  the  owners  of  land  either  to  use  the 
land,  or  turn  it  over  to  those  who  would  use  it. 

It  remained  for  Collierville  to  demonstrate,  through 
its  experience  under  the  Enclave  Law,  that  the  possibility 
of  the  town  taking  tax-deliquent  lands,  and  turning  them 
over  for  use  by  others,  would  exert  a  tendency  in  the 
same  direction. 

F  PROPOSE  to  beg  no  question,  to  shrink  from  no  con- 
*•  elusion,  but  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead. 
Upon  us  is  the  responsibility  of  seeking  the  law,  for  in 
the  very  heart  of  our  civilization  today  women  faint  and 
little  children  moan.  But  what  that  law  may  prove  to 
be  is  not  our  affair.  If  the  conclusions  that  we  reach  run 
counter  to  our  prejudices,  let  us  not  flinch,  if  they  chal- 
lenge institutions  that  have  long  been  deemed  wise  and 
natural,  let  us  not  turn  back. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

MEN    like    Henry    George    are    rare,    unfortunately. 
One   cannot   imagine   a  more   beautiful    combina- 
tion of  intellectual  keenness,  artistic  form,  and  fervent 
love  of  justice.     Every  line  is  written  as  if  for  our  genera- 
tion.— ALBERT  EINSTEIN. 

PEOPLE  do  not  agree  with  the  teaching  of  George; 
they  simply  do  not  know  it  ...  The    teaching  of 
George    is    irresistibly   convincing    in    its    simplicity    and 
clearness.     He  who  becomes  acquainted   with   it  cannot 
but  agree.— LEO  TOLSTOY. 


Baboondoggling 

days  are  falling  upon  our  proud,  old  State  of 
Massachusetts  with  the  acceleration  of  snowflakes 
in  a  snortin',  New  England  nor'easter.  A  very  tense, 
serious  situation  confronts  our  Intellectuals.  To  wit: 

This  day's  issue  of  the  esteemed  Boston  Traveler  dis- 
plays a  half-page  advertisement  embodying  profound  and 
portentious  possibilities.  To  speak  bluntly,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Taxpayers  advertises  a  significant 
remark  to  the  effect  that  the  aforesaid  taxpayers  are  of 
the  second  order  of  mammiferous  animals  in  Cuvier's 
system.  'Tis  further  boldly  advertised  that  the  Hon. 
William  S.  Conroy,  Senator  from  the  County  of  Bristol, 
has  publicly  made  the  aforesaid  allegation  which  classifies 
the  parties  of  the  first  part  as  being  in  "the  second  order" 
(supra). 

It  is  necessary  to  submit  the  foregoing  terminology— 
as  is — in  order  properly  to  present  the  crisis  in  a  manner 
understandable  to  out  cultured  compatriots  who  dwell 
in  the  Harvardian  stratosphere  of  thought. 

The  Hon.  Senator  is  alleged  to  have  styled  the  tax- 
payers as  "baboons"  in  calling  his  shots. 

Upon  reading  the  Federation's  quotation  of  the  Sena- 
tor's allegation,  we  were  obliged  to  seek  out  the  meaning 
of  the  factory-town  term  "Baboons."  It  appears  that 
such  things  are  of  the  genus  quadrumana.  The  Italian 
equivalent  is  that  of  "Babuino."  In  the  French  equiva- 
lent it  is  discovered  that  the  Physiocrats  pulled  a  fast 
one  on  the  Italians  by  merely  switching  the  last  four 
letters,  thus — "Babouin."  Evidently  the  mere  switch- 
ing of  letters  is  sufficient  to  forestall  an  Italian  charge  of 
plagiarism.  In  either  event,  however,  we  are  informed 
that  such  Italo-Franco  terms  of  endearment  have  been 
applied  to  the  four-handed  animal  because  of  "its  re- 
semblance to  a  babe." 

By  this  time  it  may  be  clear  to  the  reader  as  to  why 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers  has  taken 
umbrage  at  the  Senator's  remarks. 

With  masterful  mean,  the  duly  constituted  representa- 
tives of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers  sub- 
mit proof  of  their  dissimilarity  to  the  quatuor  (four] 
manus  (hand)  specie.  To  wit: 

In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  advertisement 
there  appears  a  photo  of  a  socalled  "Baboon."  No  othei 
photos  appear  in  any  other  part  of  the  advertisement 
neither  (pronounced  nyther)  two,  four  nor  six-handed 
In  respect  of  "proof  by  comparison,"  one  might  jump  ai 
the  conclusion  that  a  telling  point  in  legal  evidence  hac 
been  neglected.  It  is  opportune  to  point  out,  at  thi; 
time,  that  photographs  of  the  Massachusetts  Federatioi 
of  Taxpayers  are  entirely  unnecessary.  The  write: 
hastens  to  assure  all  and  sundry  that  for  four  years  h< 
sat  as  a  member  of  the  Great  and  Honorable  Genera 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts — durin( 
which  time  hundreds,  thousands,  tens-of-thousands  o 
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Massachusetts  taxpayers  passed  in  review  before  his 
dreamy  eyes;  mass  taxpayers  milling  with — mulling 
about— "the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom;"  at  no  time- 
in  no  instance — did  an  actual  baboon  appear  before  any 
legislative  committee,  nor  take  the  time  and  opportunity 
to  listen  to  House  debates. 

Other  evidence,  largely  circumstantial,  is  printed  in 
the  advertisement,  however,  further  to  disprove  the 
allegation  of  baboonity.  Again  to  wit: 

(1)  "The  Massachusetts  tax  bill  has  risen  to  the 
appalling  figure  of  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  A  DAY." 

This  single,  simple  fact  should  be  proof  enow!  Shouldent 
it?  I  ask  ya!  Whoever  heered  tell  of  baboons  boon- 
doggling themselves  with  a  milyun-bucks-a-day  tax  bill? 
'S  preposterous! 

"The  State  is  reaching  into  your  pocket,  or  bank 
balance,  for  THIRTY-FIVE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 
TAXES  every  year." 

Laugh  that  one  off!  Why,  35  million  baboons  could 
never  think  of  35  diff  runt  kinds  of  taxes  in  35  milyun 
years!  It  requires  Bay  State,  complex,  intellectuality 
to  create  such  complex  tax  methods.  Point  2  for  the 
plaintiffs. 

(3)  "Between    1920    and    1933    State    governmental 
expenditures  took  a  rise  of  58  per  cent — and  they  are 
still  on  the  way  up.     The  budget  is  still  ballooning." 

Didja  ever  hear  of  baboons  "ballooning"  a  budget? 
Really,  it  should  be  needless  to  submit  further  proof 
of  the  dissimilarity  between  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Taxpayers  and  the  "second  order"  (supra.) 

(4)  Finally,  let  it  be  known  that  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Taxpayers  "is  made  up  of    local  taxpayers 
associations  from  more  than  200  cities  and  towns  from 
the  Cape  to  the  Berkshires." 

Mere  numbers  clinch  the  evidence.  Again  and  again 
to  wit:  200  associations,  averaging  250  membership, 
total  50,000  victims  from  the  several  million  inhabitants. 
I'm  tellin'  ya— there  couldent  possibly  be  50,000  baboons 
n  Massachusetts.  Such  boons  to  population  would  have 
been  obvious  long  before  now,  in  our  300-year  social 
development  with  its  culture,  eclat,  succes  d'estime, 
prestige,  lustre,  dignity,  locus  standi,  eminence,  deifica- 
tion, magni  nominis  umbra,  etc.,  etc. 

Your  honor,  the  plaintiffs  rest. 

P-S. — The  baboon's  face,   in   the  photo,  bears  an   in- 
ured air.     He  may  resent  the  implication.     Our  Sec-a-try 
of  State  has  received  no  remonstrance,  as  yet,  from  the 
Baboon  Ministry.     Diplomatic  circles  are  tense. 

THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

T.TOW  can  a  man  be  said  to  have  a  country  where  he 
•*••*•  has  no  right  to  a  square  inch  of  soil ;  where  he  has 
nothing  but  his  hands,  and,  urged  by  starvation,  must 
bid  against  his  fellows  for  the  privilege  of  using  them? 
—"Social  Problems." 


Announcement: 
International  Conference 

LONDON,  SEPTEMBER,  1936 

are  able  to  make  the  preliminary  announcement 
that  the  International  Union  has  decided  to  con- 
vene The  Fifth  International  Conference  to  Promote 
Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade  which  will  be  held 
from  September  1  to  4  this  year,  1936,  in  London. 

At  its  meeting  in  September  last  the  Executive  of  the 
Union  had  given  general  approval  to  the  idea  of  holding 
the  Conference  in  London  this  summer  but  an  important 
detail  was  that  of  the  financial  resources  to  bear  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  preparation.  The  Finance  Committee 
to  which  the  matter  was  referred  have  been  placed  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  surmounting  this  initial  obstacle, 
and  this  by  a  special  donation  received  "for  Conference 
purposes"  by  a  prominent  and  generous  supporter  of  the 
Union.  The  question  remained— shall  the  Conference 
be  organized  for  this  year  or  next?  and  the  unanimous 
decision  was  in  favor  of  1936. 

A  determining  factor  in  the  choice  of  date  for  the  Con- 
ference was  the  holding  of  the  Annual  Henry  George 
Commemoration  at  the  same  time,  for  which  of  course 
the  most  appropriate  day  is  September  2. 

Membership  of  the  Conference  is  open  to  all  who 
accept  and  approve  the  objects  of  the  International 
Union— to  stimulate  in  all  countries  a  public  opinion 
favorable  to  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  for  all 
peoples  through  the  progressive  removal  of  the  basic 
causes  of  poverty  and  war  as  these  are  demonstrated 
in  the  writings  of  Henry  George.  The  Conference  Mem- 
bership fee  will  be  ten  shillings  and  members  of  the  Union 
are  invited  to  help  in  ensuring  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference with  any  special  donations  they  feel  free  to  give. 
The  Executive  of  the  Union  held  a  special  meeting 
on  March  4  to  consider  and  plan  the  details  of  Conference 
arrangements. 

Notice  of  intention  to  take  personal  part  in  the  Con- 
ference should  be  sent  to  our  offices,  94  Petty  France, 
London,  S.W.I.  For  those  who  are  unable  in  any  event 
to  come  to  London,  the  roll  will  be  open  for  honorary 
members  and  we  urge  every  absent  sympathizer  to  asso- 
ciate himself  or  herself  with  the  Conference  in  that  way. 

Meanwhile  we  ask  that  this  announcement  be  reprinted 
by  all  journals,  in  every  country,  devoted  to  Land  Value 
Taxation  and  Free  Trade  so  that  intimation  may  be  given 
to  their  readers  and  invitation  conveyed  to  all  with  whom 
they  are  in  touch. — Land  and  Liberty. 

PHE  multitudes  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  are  being 
J-     taxed  savagely  on  their  foodstuffs  to  provide  money  wherewith 
to  bribe  the  farmers  not  to  produce  foodstuffs  freely. 

JOHN  W.  OWEN,   in   December  Atlantic. 
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Activities  of  The 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

THE  following  personal  public  appearances  were  re- 
cently made  by  President  Ingersoll.: 

Montefiore  Congregation,  Macy  and  Hewitt  Place, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  Appointment  secured  by  Edward  Polak, 
who  has  addressed  this  audience  repeatedly,  and  has  them 
fairly  educated.  Talked  40  minutes  and  had  about  equal 
time  for  quiz.  Very  intelligent  questions  and  effective 
meeting.  Appointment  made  for  course  of  thirteen  lec- 
tures and  lessons  in  "Democratic  Economics." 

Beth  Sholom  Congregation,  Washington  Heights,  N. 
Y.  Audience  of  eighty.  Intensely  interested,  especially 
in  reference  to  Moses  as  the  greatest  early  statesman  and 
predecessor  of  Henry  George.  Three-quarter  hour  talk 
and  half-hour  quiz.  Appointment  through  radio  station 
WWRL.  Sold  fifty  Moses  pamphlets. 

President  Ingersoll  has  also  made  other  short  talks  at: 

The  Alexander  Forum,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  mixed 
audience  of  500.  Invitation  of  Melinda  Alexander,  the 
director. 

The  Sunrise  Club,  Hotel  Wellington,  New  York  City. 
At  two  meetings,  one  of  which  was  addressed  by  Whidden 
Graham  on  "Freedom  of  the  Press." 

Mr.  Ingersoll  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Sunrise  Club 
on  March  23.  His  subject  was  "Monopolism,  Com- 
munism or  Democracy?"  This  club  will  also  shortly 
have  a  debate  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Ingersoll  represent- 
ing Georgean  democracy. 

He  was  also  the  guest  speaker  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Officers  Association  of  the  Police  Reserves,  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin  on  March  25,  guest  of  Major  John  B.  Morrow, 
Chairman,  and  Major  Arthur  M.  Wortham,  Vice-Chair- 
man. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Ingersoll's  current  radio  schedule, 
and  some  of  his  typical  broadcast  items: 

WOV,  Wed.,  10  a.  m.;  WHOM,  Tues.,  3:45  p.  m.;  WCNW,  Mon., 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  7  p.  m.;  WWRL,  Wed.,  1:15  p. 
m.;Sat.,  11  p.m.;  WLTH,  Tues.,  1:15  p.  m.;  WDAS,  Fri.,  1:00  p.m.; 
WILM,  Fri.,  3:15  p.  m. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  INGERSOLL  $  RADIO  BROADCASTS: 
"What  Price  Bureaucracy?"  is  illustrated  wherever  there  is  govern- 
ment: in  our  cities,  our  states,  and  at  Washington:  just  now  the  mask 
is  being  torn  off  at  Albany:  the  Assembly  is  budgeting  a  million  dollars 
to  pay  for  thirty-seven  inquisitions,  i.e.,  investigations  of  such  things 
as  unfair  trade,  origin  of  crime,  municipal  finance,  un-American  activity; 
these  are  very  sober  compared  with  some  of  the  subjects;  and  then  we 
might  list  up  twenty-eight  ''commissions"  that  have  already  been 
financed,  such  as  public  utilities,  which  have  cost  us  $577,000,  mort- 
gages $500,000;  all  these  have  cost  us  $1,332,000  total:  and  results  ?  ?  ? 
A  statement  of  this  sort  can  be  nothing  but  a  breeder  of  pessimism 
and  cynicism,  and  accounts  for  the  authorship  of  such  books  as  Albert 
Jay  Nock's  "Our  Enemy,  the  State;"  and  furthermore,  there  is  but 
one  way  out:  and  that  way  is  known  to  relatively  few  people— those 
who  understand  the  meaning  of  Jefferson  democracy  and  its  opposite, 
bureaucracy: — this  maze  of  confusion  and  misgovernment  would  dis- 
appear with  a  survey  of  property  and  values  that  would  draw  a  line 


definitely  between  what  individuals  create  and  own,  and  the  value 
that  are  collectively  produced:  the  first  group  would  contain  all  wealtr 
and  the  other,  all  social  values;  these  inquiries  can  practically  all  b 
traced  to  this  confusion,  with  monopoly  and  racketeering  as  the  under 
lying  cause. 

*  *  * 

"Liberals"  of  the  world  are  holding  their  breath,  watchng  an  ex 
periment  station  in  what  they  consider  a  great  reform: — Alberts 
which  has  swallowed  the  Townsend  Plan,  only  modified  fifty  per  cen 
as  to  amount,  but  not  limited  as  to  age,  is  now  facing  the  reality  c 
finding  the  cash  to  start  this  heroic  pump  priming  freak  experiment 
they  have  to  have  $160,000,000,  and  as  they  already  owe  their*  mothe 
government  $80,000,000,  the  "money  changers"  all  the  way  up  t 
Fleet  Street  in  London,  are  having  a  say  about  this  Douglas  style  c 
social  security:  he — Major  Douglas — is  the  originator  of  this  idea  c 
making  money  circulate  fast;  and  Premier  Aberhart  was  elected  a 
most  unanimously,  because  these  Alberta  voters  liked  so  well  thi 
Townsend-Douglas  idea  of  giving  themselves  each  $25  a  month. 

This  is  pure  state  socialism:  and  it  is  set  opposite  to  pure  Jefferso 
democracy,  which  was,  in  fact,  made  a  part  of  the  original  plan:- 
Premier  Aberhart  originally  stated  that  the  fund  for  this  "dividend 
was  to  be  gotten  from  a  tax  upon  all  social  values — economic  renl 
natural  resource  royalties,  and  franchise  earnings:  this  only,  coul 
justifiy,  and  at  the  same  time  make  unnecessary,  such  a  cash  distribu 
tion;  because  such  a  tax  would  remove  the  poverty-cause  of  thi 
extraordinary  draft  upon  charity,  by  relieving  labor  and  industry  c 
its  tax  burden,  and  breaking  down  monopoly  of  the  sources  of  the! 
employment. 

In  these  hair-trigger  times,  it  is  quite  the  thing  to  demand  quic 
action  and  remedies  that  are  showy: — the  New  Deal  is  a  splendi 
example:  Tugwell  and  Moley  said  "something  must  be  done!"  s 
everyone  gathered  round  the  President  "and  they  done  it!"  all  thos 
things  being  "dead"  now,  and  most  of  them  buried,  a  new  crop  c 
one  hundred  per  cent  statesmen,  captains  of  industry,  editors  an< 
broadcasters  will  come  together  and  launch  another  flock  of  nostrums 

The  medium  of  publicity,  including  the  air,  hardly  condescend  t 
even  honor  serious,  scientific  and  sensible  proposals  with  a  decen 
burial  or  a  decent  announcement  of  demise,  such  as  Lowell  Thoma 
accords  to  the  Georgean  philosophy;  so  perhaps  we  should  fee 
honored  when  it  does  happen;  and  possibly  the  fact  that  Lowell  give 
us  fifty-three  and  a  quarter  seconds  of  his  valuable  time  is  som 
evidence  that  we  are  not  so  dead,  even  if  we  are  not  so  hot: — for  th 
enlightenment  of  broadcasters,  big  and  little,  let  me  say  that  th 
destruction  of  monopoly  is  what  Henry  George  demands,  and  by  th' 
expedient  of  removing  all  of  the  tax  burden  from  industry,  labor  pro 
ducts,  and  consumption,  and  displacing  those  taxes  with  the  inconv 
from  social  values — economic  rents,  franchises,  etc. — now  beini 
monopolized  by  big  racketeers. 

*  *  * 

The  Hearst  papers  are  doing  yeoman  service  against  communism 
they  insist  that  this  includes  Tugwellism,  and  they  trace  Tugwel 
back  to  Columbia  University  and  say  that  all  his  preaching  of  claa 
conflict — in  a  recent  Los  Angeles  speech — is  worse  than  that  of  the 
leader  of  communism,  Browder,  and  that  it  is  up  to  our  leading  uni 
versity  to  explain;  and  that  communism  is  not  coming — it  is  here 
"We  have  communism  in  everything  but  the  name!" 

This  full  page  editorial,  with  what  will  follow,  and  their  continuing 
influence,  would  undoubtedly  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  most  tragk 
conflict — the  teaching  of  communism  in  our  1,600  colleges  and  uni 
versities  and  thousands  of  high  schools — but  for  that  detail  of  Hearsl 
editors'  ignorance  of  economics:  I  wish  we  could  say  that  need  mate 
no  difference: — but  it  is  the  absence  of  economics  in  our  educational 
system  that  creates  the  complex:  and  advocating  tariffs  and  "buy- 
American"  shows  an  illiteracy  that  will  make  their  attack  on  com' 

munism  superficial  and  futile,  I  fear. 

*  *  * 

"Monopoly"  is  illustrated,  in  the  popular  imagination,  by  enter- 
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prises  like  the  Krueger  match  trust,  based  on  two  forms  of  monopolistic 
advantage,  (a)  exclusive  government  concessions,  and  (b)  combina- 
tion between  different  manufacturers  and  in  different  countries;  the 
Krueger  monopoly,  like  most  of  them,  was  so  waterlogged  with  graft 
and  corruption,  that  it  fell  apart  of  its  own  weight,  as  Insult's  aggrega- 
tion of  franchise  values  did;  probably  the  change  of  habit — and 
mechanics — from  wood  matches  to  paper,  and  giving  them  away 
instead  of  selling,  entered  into  this:  now,  anyone  can  buy  a  machine 
for  $6,000,  that  will  deliver  so  many  thousand  "cartons"  of  paper 
matches  per  day,  all  printed;  this  type  of  monopoly,  however,  is  only 
a  fleabite  to  the  monopoly  of  natural  resources  and  economic  rents 
that  should  have  first  attention:  industrial  monopolies  can  be  taken 
care  of,  thereafter,  very  easily. 

FAY  CAPPEL,  Office  Secretary. 

The  California  Campaign 

LET  all  who  are  strong  enough  for  combat,  who  enjoy 
the  "rapture  of  the  fight,"  come  to  California  and 
they  will  be  satisfied  to  the  fullest.  And  their  conflict 
will  not  be  of  a  physical  nature  but  that  of  ideas.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  ranged  in  ranks  of  battle  the  strongly 
entrenched  Real  Estate  Boards,  accustomed  to  rule  the 
State,  Chambers  of  Commerce  seemingly  incapable  of 
any  comprehensive  view  of  public  affairs,  the  great  news- 
papers influenced  it  may  be  by  the  large  landholdings  of 
their  owners  and  the  patronage  of  real  estate  brokers,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  farmers  who  fail  to  realize  the 
difference  between  "land"  and  "land  values,"  and  office- 
holders who  are  faithful  to  the  voice  of  their  real  masters, 
the  influences  which  obtained  for  them  the  little  positions 
they  may  chance  to  hold.  (Of  course  there  are  a  few 
notable  exceptions  among  the  latter.)  And  then  the 
greatest  of  all  obstacles — inertia. 

Against  all  these  elements  we  have  to  oppose  the  or- 
ganized influences  of  Labor — an  influence  our  friends 
have  been  too  prone  to  overlook  in  the  past,  the  favorable 
attitude  of  the  Epic  movement,  the  general  disgust  with 
the  sales  tax,  and  the  feeling  that  something  is  radically 
wrong  with  our  social  system.  Above  all  we  have  the 
conviction  that  we  are  right,  and  "thrice  armed  is  he 
who  hath  his  quarrel  just." 

Since  I  last  wrote  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  the  Governor 
has  had  a  handpicked  conference  meeting  at  Sacramento, 
comprising  about  100  men  and  women.  The  Real  Estate 
Magazine  boasts  that  approximately  half  the  membership 
belonged  to  the  Real  Estate  Boards.  The  prime  if  not 
the  only  real  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  devise,  if 
possible,  some  way  of  defeating  the  amendment  in  which 
we  are  interested.  Its  two  days  of  session  emphasized 
the  danger  to  its  sympathizers  of  the  adoption  by  the 
people  of  our  amendment  and  the  necessity  of  work  to 
defeat  it,  but  no  plans  were  discovered  of  any  importance 
to  this  end,  or  if  they  were  they  escaped  public  considera- 
tion. I  spoke  as  an  outsider  for  twenty  minutes  before 
the  resolutions  committee,  but  of  course  without  visible 
effect,  though  with  the  manifest  approval  of  a  large 


number  of  listeners  off  the  committee.    The  conference 
of  course  resolved  unanimously  against  us. 

We  have  been  the  object  of  attack  by  what  is  known  as 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  which  has  charge  for 
the  State  of  the  collection  of  taxes.  To  the  action  of  the 
Board  I  have  just  made  a  comment,  copy  of  which  I  en- 
close herewith.  This  Board  never  was  created  to  advise 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  has  no  business  to  do  so, 
particularly  against  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 
But  it  has  blundered  on  and  must  take  its  punishment. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  contention  of  mine  that 
nothing  could  be  more  educative  than  a  public  campaign 
upon  a  clear-cut  matter  of  principle,  not  complicated  by 
any  partisan  consideration.  Certainly  the  present  Cali- 
fornia fight  can  be  cited  to  support  such  a  theory.  We 
are  now  about  eight  months  before  the  election  and  from 
day  to  day  the  discussion  grows  in  intensity.  An  illus- 
tration is  the  fact  that  for  the  month  of  February  I  was 
furnished  with  400  clippings  from  the  papers  of  northern 
California  alone  touching  upon  the  question  of  taxation 
and  nearly  all  of  them  about  the  amendment. 

The  burden  of  the  fight  on  our  side  falls  upon  compara- 
tively few  men.  In  Los  Angeles  R.  E.  Chadwick  and 
George  W.  Patterson  are  in  charge  and  doing  valiant  and 
self-sacrificing  work  from  the  Philharmonic  building  and 
with  Laurie  Quinby,  Haggerty  Woodhead  and  others 
effectively  speaking.  In  San  Diego,  E.  M.  Stangland 
is  working  usefully  and  tactfully.  In  San  Francisco, 
Noah  D.  Alper  is  in  charge  at  83  McAllister  Street.  In 
Modesto,  George  Cartwright  looks  after  matters  and  is 
furnishing  a  lot  of  important  news  to  the  press.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause.  But 
much  ground  has  to  be  covered  and  the  workers  are  all 
too  few. 

Will  we  succeed?  In  the  broad  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  campaign  is  already  a  success.  More  people  in  Cali- 
fornia today  know  more  about  our  cause  than  might  have 
been  dreamed  possible  even  three  months  ago.  Real 
thought  is  going  on.  But  you  may  mean  by  the  imaginary 
question,  will  we  succeed  at  the  election?  Who  can  tell 
eight  months  in  advance  when  so  much  remains  to  be 
done?  I  believe  we  will,  and  from  this  belief  have  never 
wandered,  despite  almost  literally  "the  gates  of  hell* 
against  us.  I  could  give  you  many  straws,  but  will  con- 
fine myself  to  one.  Of  fifty  housewives  in  Los  Angeles 
interviewed  over  the  telephone  a  few  days  ago  forty- 
eight  declared  themselves  for  us. 

What  work  have  we  to  do?  In  the  course  of  the  next 
six  weeks  we  expect  to  get  out  a  broadside  which  will 
go  to  not  far  from  a  million  homes  in  the  State  and 
give  our  position  and  the  arguments  for  it.  This  will 
be  costly  but  essential,  and  there  must  be  at  least  two 
repetitions  before  election.  Then  there  is  constant 
speechmaking  before  all  manner  of  organizations,  and  our 
speakers  as  I  have  intimaU-d  are  all  too  few.  Besides 
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this  comes  the  matter  of  constant  letter-writing  to  the 
papers,  to  whose  columns  we  must  constantly  resort. 

To  carry  on  our  offices  and  to  do  all  the  work  so  roughly 
outlined  calls  for  every  dollar  of  assistance  any  friend  can 
give  from  any  quarter.  The  scene  of  our  fight  is  Cali- 
fornia— the  significance  of  it  is  universal  as  the  world. 
We  have  a  right  to  ask  help,  and  are  glad  to  say  that  our 
friends  in  the  East  are  gradually  waking  up  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion.  But  time  is  short  and  the 
demands  heavy. — JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

LETTER  FROM  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON  GENERAL 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SALES  TAX  REPEAL 

ASSOCIATION  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EQUALIZATION. 

Gentlemen: 

ON  March  10,  removing  the  State  Capitol  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned (at  whose  expense?)  from  Sacramento  to  Death  Valley, 
at  the  latter  place  you  passed  resolutions  broadcast  throughout  the 
State  "vigorously  opposing"  what  you  termed  a  "Single  Tax  initia- 
tive" on  the  November  ballot.  You  have  also  resolved  that  the 
repeal  of  the  State  sales  tax  would  deprive  this  State  of  such  an 
amount  of  money  during  the  next  biennium  as  would  threaten  the 
"integrity  of  our  public  school  system  and  require  the  levying  of  a 
ruinous  ad  valorem  tax  on  property." 

I  would  be  the  last  to  question  the  constitutional  right  of  any  one 
or  all  of  your  members  to  proclaim  as  loudly  as  you  might  care  to  do 
so  your  want  of  acquaintance  with  economic  law  and  its  inevitable 
workings.  When,  however,  you  gentlemen  gathered  together  as  a 
state  board  of  equalization  undertake  to  do  the  same,  several  ques- 
tions arise  in  my  mind  which  I  submit  to  you  for  solution  with  as 
much  respect  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  which  make 
you  an  advisory  commission  to  the  voters  of  the  State  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation?  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  enforce  upon 
the  people  your  more  or  less  ill-digested  opinions  in  the  hope  that, 
dazzled  by  the  prestige  of  your  office,  they  will  be  led  to  vote  against 
the  interests  of  the  immense  majority? 

Are  you  able  to  cite  a  single  recognized  authority  upon  the  subject 
of  sales  taxation  who  will  defend  such  a  system? 

Do  you  know,  individually  and  collectively,  that  even  the  Con- 
troller of  the  State  has  declared  publicly  as  well  as  in  correspondence, 
that  the  sales  tax  is  not  helpful  to  the  small  home  owner,  as  of  course 
it  is  not  to  the  non-property  owner,  while  he  at  the  same  time  says 
that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  large  holder  of  lands? 

What  excuses  have  you,  collectively,  for  undertaking  to  advise 
the  less  fortunate  classes  of  the  State  of  California  to  vote  against 
their  own  interests?  Might  not  such  advice  be  called  a  piece  of 
simple  impertinence? 

Again  I  am  inclined  to  wonder  whether  you  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words  Single  Tax  which  you  so  glibly,  and  I  may  properly  add, 
so  inadvisedly,  denounce.  If  you  know  the  meaning,  then  you  known 
that  the  amendment  in  question,  while  supported  by  many  of  the 
arguments  which  favor  the  outright  Single  Tax,  does  not  propose  the 
taking  of  all  land  values  for  public  uses,  but  only  such  as  are  necessary, 
to  replace  taxes  withdrawn  from  improvements,  tangible  personal 
property,  and  objects  needed  for  public  consumption. 

Is  it  any  part  of  your  duty  to  attempt  to  excite  prejudice  against 
such  a  measure  as  this,  which  will  relieve  every  non-property  holder 
who,  nevertheless,  is  and  must  be  a  taxpayer,  and  practically  every 
one  of  the  small  householders  of  the  State,  transfer  the  burden  of 
taxation  which  is  crushing  them,  to  the  great  owners  of  landed  wealth 
created  by  the  whole  community  and  amounting  to  very  many  billions? 


Is  there  any  justification  whatsoever  for  your  allowing  your  statis- 
tical bureau  to  create  hobgoblins  as  to  the  loss  of  property  to  ensue 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  vote  against  their 
own  interests?  Why  should  you  allow  its  chief  to  be  a  little  Orphan 
Annie  Kay  to  deceive  the  superstitious? 

Are  you  not  consicous  that  the  measures  you  have  taken  as  a  body 
and  through  your  socalled  statistical  bureau  have  been  aimed  at  con- 
serving the  interests  of  the  great  landed  wealth  of  California  in  the 
hands  of  its  rich  owners? 

Are  you  excusable,  much  less  justifiable,  in  undertaking  to  use  the 
time  which  belongs  to  the  State  to  engage  in  propaganda  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole? 

Have  you  not  learned  that  the  schools  have  created  and  are  main- 
taining land  values  far  in  excess  of  school  costs,  and  that  these  and  not 
business,  necessities  and  industry  of  the  people  should  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  education? 

I  refer  again  to  the  first  question,  and  desire  earnestly  to  know  by 
what  authority  you  as  a  board  are  undertaking  to  advise  the  voters, 
denying  at  the  same  time  your  right  to  give  any  advice  as  a  board, 
whether  in  accord  with  my  own  ideas  or  opposed  to  them. 

I  ask  information  in  the  foregoing  respects  as  at  least  an  appreci- 
able taxpayer  in  the  State  of  California,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
if  it  is  not  time  for  you  to  resume  your  administrative  duties,  rather 
than  undertake  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  people  whose  needs 
you  so  manifesty  do  not  understand. — JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

Henry  George  School's  Campus 
Now  Covers  66  Cities 

(SPECIAL  TO  LAND  AND  FREEDOM) 

New  York,  April  1,  1936 

OTATISTICS  just  compiled  by  John  Lawrence  Monroe, 
*— '  field  director  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science,  show  that  the  School  is  now  established  in  sixty- 
six  cities  of  the  world. 

In  the  last  semester  classes  were  held  in  fifty-two  cities. 
The  gain,  thus  far,  is  fourteen.  The  total  may  be  slightly 
larger,  Mr.  Monroe  said,  for  reports  are  being  awaited 
from  cities  abroad  which  have  plans  for  launching  classes 
in  other  cities. 

Sixty-one  of  the  cities  are  in  the  United  States.  The 
remainder  are  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Mexico.  These  do  not  include  the  countries  in  which 
Georgeist  groups,  with  the  cooperation  of  national  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  are  making  preparations  for  launch- 
ing extensions. 

There  are  now  twenty  instructors  at  national  head- 
quarters and  ninety-two  extension  instructors  throughout 
the  world.  All  volunteer  their  services  as  a  living  en- 
dowment. 

Since  Sept.  1,  1933,  when  the  School,  after  severa 
years  of  preparation,  was  established  at  headquarters 
by  the  late  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  there  have  been  3,624  students 
enrolled  in  191  classes  in  the  basic  course  in  fundamental 
economics  and  social  philosophy.  Fifty-one  classes  have 
been  held  at  headquarters,  140  at  the  extensions. 

The  School  was  chartered  Sept.  15,  1932.  That  fall 
classes  were  held  at  Pythian  Temple,  with  extensions 
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in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx.  Mr.  Geiger  conducted  two 
trial  classes  in  the  spring  of  1933  and  on  September  1, 
established  headquarters  at  211  West  79th  Street. 

In  the  first  school  year,  eleven  classes  in  the  basic 
course  were  held  in  New  York,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  eighty-four.  Mr.  Geiger  died  in  June,  1934,  leaving 
the  work  prepared  and  the  ground  broken  so  that  it  could 
be  carried  on  by  his  faithful  allies.  In  1934-35  there  was 
a  total  enrollment  of  335;  in  the  present  school  year, 
1935-36  the  total  enrollment  has  grown  thus  far  to  468 
students,  which  will  be  augmented  by  the  classes  start- 
ing March  16. 

The  officials  of  the  School  now  include  O.  K.  Dorn, 
acting  director,  who  had  leaped  into  the  breach  left  by 
the  passing  of  the  founder  to  become  business  manager; 
John  Lawrence  Monroe,  field  director;  Herbert  M.  Garn, 
dean ;  and  Edith  Lee  Salkay,  registrar. 

Anna  George  de  Mille,  daughter  of  Henry  George  is 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  includes  Frederic 
C.  Leubuscher,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Leonard  T.  Recker 
and  Lancaster  M.  Greene.  Mr.  Miller  is  treasurer  and 
Mr.  Recker  is  chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 

Report  of  the  Robert 

Schalkenbach  Foundation 

INHERE  are  a  number  of  interesting  news  items  to 
•*•  relate  this  month  about  the  work  of  the  Founda- 
tion, particularly  with  regard  to  publishing  of  books  and 
pamphlets. 

First  in  interest,  perhaps,  will  be  the  news  that  2,795 
new  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  have  come  off 
the  press;  1,332  copies  of  a  new  printing  of  "Social  Prob- 
lems" are  also  ready.  Since  1929,  there  have  been  eight 
printings  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  George's 
masterpiece,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  each  printing 
averaging  2,700  to  3,000  copies. 

A  book  by  the  late  John  W.Bengough,  famous  Canadian 
cartoonist,  entitled  "An  Up-to-Date  Primer" —  A  Book 
of  Lessons  for  Little  Political  Economists  In  Words  of 
One  Syllable  with  Pictures" — is  being  prepared.  A  Fore- 
word tells  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Bengough,  and  explains  the 
history  of  the  Primer.  We  have  reproduced  the  book 
at  this  time  in  answer  to  requests  from  widely  diverse 
sections  of  the  country,  and  especially  at  the  request  of 
the  Single  Tax  Association  of  Canada,.  The  price  of 
the  booklet  will  be  twenty-five  cents  postpaid.  Because 
of  its  amusing  and  convincing  way  of  explaining  the  ideas 
in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  it  is  especially  helpful  to 
teachers  who  are  dealing  with  young  students,  but  its 
appeal  is  universal,  and  will  delight  old  and  young  alike. 

A  study  of  New  York  City  land  values,  entitled  "The 
Use  of  Land  Value  Maps,"  was  reproduced  from  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Madsen,  secretary  of  the  United 
Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values.  This  article 


originally  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  the  January, 1936, 
Land  and  Liberty,  and  it  is  now  available  from  the  Founda- 
tion at  one  cent  each,  (letter-paper  size,  printing  on  both 
front  and  back  of  sheet.)  Much  valuable  information 
about  the  practical  problems  of  land  value  assessment 
in  New  York  City  as  instituted  by  the  Hon.  Lawson 
Purdy,  one  of  the  Foundation  directors,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assess- 
ments, will  be  found  therein. 

Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  has  written  "A  Defense  of  the  Single  Tax  Princi- 
ple," which  article  appeared  in  the  January,  1936,  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Annals  editor,  we  were  able  to  pur- 
chase 2,500  copies  at  a  special  rate,  and  2,000  copies  have 
been  sent  with  a  special  letter  to  college  presidents,  pro- 
fessors and  a  few  high  school  heads.  The  letter  reminds 
this  group  of  educators  that  the  books  of  Henry  George 
are  being  printed  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  and  that 
such  colleges  as  Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton,  Harvard, 
University  of  Illinois,  Leland-Stanford,  and  others,  are 
using  as  many  as  sixty  or  more  copies  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  each  term.  It  is  then  suggested  to  these 
teachers  that  this  book  or  our  convenient  abridgement 
"Significant  Paragraphs  from  Progress  and  Poverty," 
with  its  Appendix  of  Opinion  by  eminent  educators  upon 
the  subject  of  land  value  taxation,  are  available  in  quan- 
tities for  class  use.  It  is  also  suggested  that  "The  Phi- 
losophy of  Henry  George"  with  its  introduction 'by  Prof. 
John  Dewey,  is  an  ideal  source  book  for  the  library,  since 
it  contains  a  history  of  the  Single  Tax  movement,  a  chapter 
on  George's  influence,  and  an  enlightening  study  of  the 
differences  between  the  Georgeist  ideal  and  Socialism. 

Additional  copies  of  a  letter-size  sheet  entitled  "The 
Great  Land  Racket,"  have  also  been  reprinted,  and  5,000 
copies  of  the  ever  popular  "Causes  of  Business  Depres- 
sion," by  Henry  George  are  again  available. 

Although  the  Foundation  has  a  very  active  contact 
with  bookstore  dealers  throughout  the  country,  it  en- 
deavors to  strengthen  this  contact  and  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  dealers  who  can  be  persuaded  to  stock  and 
sell  Henry  George's  books.  A  letter  and  catalogue  were 
sent  to  6,893  stores  and  publishers,  with  the  result  that 
over  a  hundred  new  stores  have  ordered  Henry  George 
books  and  display  material. 

Readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  can  encourage  book- 
stores to  stock  the  Henry  George  books  by  making 
occasional  visits  to  their  local  stores,  inquiring  for  and 
if  possible  purchasing  Henry  George  books.  There  is 
not  so  much  need  to  encourage  inquiry  for  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  as  there  is  for  some  of  the  other  titles  that  are 
less  well  known. 

In  addition  to  advertising  carried  in  the  Trade  List 
Annual,  (the  official  guide  for  a  book  dealer,  when  he 
wants  to  find  out  whether  or  not  a  book  is  published,) 
and  in  addition  to  obtaining  listings  in  trade  magazines, 
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we  have  arranged  with  Wilson  &  Company  (chief  dis- 
tributors to  libraries)  to  maintain  four  traveling  displays 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  three  other  Henry  George 
books.  These  displays  are  taken  from  one  large  city  to 
another  and  shown  to  purchasing  librarians — to  the 
buyers  in  big  department  stores,  and  to  the  best  of  the 
local  book  dealers. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Burger,  about 
600  translations  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  of  "Pro- 
tection or  Free  Trade,"  in  Chinese,  were  donated  to  this 
office.  In  examining  our  file  of  people  whom  we  have 
interested  in  China,  we  found  several  who  could  in  all 
probablity  start  an  extension  class,  with  the  use  of  these 
books.  We  therefore  sent  the  books  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
the  extension  class  leader,  who  will  undertake  to  organize 
classes  in  China. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  acquainting  the  new 
srudents  who  are  coming  into  the  movement  through 
attendance  in  extension  classes,  with  the  things  already 
accomplished,  and  the  facilities  at  hand  for  the  further- 
ance of  George's  principles  in  this  country.  Pending  a 
more  complete  report,  albums  have  been  made  up  con- 
taining sample  copies  of  all  of  the  pamphlet  and  leaflet 
material  available  to  people  for  distribution.  Letters 
accompanying  the  album  were  sent  to  sixty  extension 
class  leaders  for  their  own  use  and  information,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  the  books  around  to  the  students 
at  a  convenient  time  during  the  school  term. 

Time  has  been  spent  in  the  last  few  weeks  going  over 
likely  names  for  new  extension  class  leaders  so  that  Mr. 
Monroe,  field  director  for  the  Henry  George  School, 
might  be  able  to  circularize  a  choice  group  of  people  whose 
interest  has  been  developed  by  this  Foundation  to  the 
point  where  they  are  ready  for  class  work.  One  thou- 
sand people  were  chosen  who  were  presumed  to  have 
sufficient  background,  built  up  by  the  literature  which 
they  have  received  from  the  Foundation,  to  "carry  on" 
in  their  own  city  or  town  under  the  guidance  of  the  ex- 
tension class  system.  Not  all  will  respond,  of  course, 
but  a  very  fair  representation  may  be  looked  for  from 
this  special  list. 

As  has  been  stated  before  in  these  columns,  the  Founda- 
tion receives  from  a  press  clipping  bureau,  a  daily  average 
of  ten  to  fifteen  clippings  mentioning  Henry  George,  or 
some  phase  of  the  Single  Tax  question.  In  the  past 
we  covered  the  following  activities  with  relation  to  these 
clippings: 

Where  editorial  comment  was  unfriendly,  or  the  state- 
ments untrue,  we  wrote  the  editor  setting  forth  the  facts. 

Where  an  outsider  appeared  to  be  in  sympathy  (through 
his  letter  to  the  paper),  we  made  note  of  the  name,  and 
followed  up  by  sending  him  literature. 

Where  Single  Taxers  wrote  good  letters  to  the  news- 
papers, we  commended  them  and  told  them  which  news- 
papers were  carrying  their  letters.  This  is  helpful,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Swinney  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
has  conducted  a  most  remarkable  letter-writing  campaign, 


in    which    at    times   we    have   counted    thirty-six   major 
newspapers  that  have  printed  his  letters. 

The  Foundation  will  continue  to  subscribe  to  the  clip- 
ping service,  but  it  will  turn  over  to  the  new  Henry 
George  News  Service  at  the  School,  the  daily  receipt  of 
clippings,  with  memos  or  suggestions,  from  time  to  time. 
The  News  Service  will  use  these  clippings  in  organizing 
letter  writing  campaigns,  and  in  carrying  out  the  above 
work  under  an  extended  programme. 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN,  Executive  Secretary, 
Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation, 
11  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Charles  H.  Ingersoll 

and  Lowell  Thomas 

Lowell  Thomas  recently  put  on  the  air  some  misleading  informa- 
tion on  a  very  important  subject;  he  spoke  slightingly  of  Mayor 
McNair  of  Pittsburgh,  as  representing  an  improved  system  of  taxation 
in  vogue  there,  and  he  also  referred  to  the  greatest  economist  and 
statesman  this  country  has  ever  produced,  as  being  "unknown:"- 
We  refer  to  Henry  George;  he  also  said  the  reform  movement  initiated 
by  Mr.  George  over  fifty  years  ago  is  now  dead. 

If  Mr.  Thomas  is  only  concerned  in  outward  appearances  and  purely 
tabloid  impressions,  perhaps  he  is  warranted  in  such  comment;  but  if 
he  desires  to  show  some  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
he  treats  so  lightly,  that  of  taxation,  and  to  entertain  and  to  give 
attention  to  the  serious  phases  of  that  question,  which  goes  to  the 
cause  of  our  economic  distress,  he  should  be  a  little  more  respectful 
of  some  very  well  authenticated  facts;  the  fact  that  in  all  the  mess  we 
have  been  in  for  five  years,  no  one  has  even  attempted  to  offer  a  cause 
and  cure  except  either  Communists  or  Georgeists,  should  make  it 
all  the  more  interesting  to  consider  the  alternative  of  using  social 
values  to  pay  for  social  expenses,  when  taxation  is  everywhere  con- 
sidered to  be  the  one  impoverishing  force: — Mr.  McNair  was  elected 
because  he  put  across  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  of  taking  taxes  off  industry 
and  putting  them  on  monopoly  or  economic  rent;  Henry  George  has 
made  the  only  modern  contribution  to  economics,  which  must  save 
civilization,  if  it  is  saved;  and  if  this  movement  is  dead,  then  Mr. 
Thomas  may  as  well  put  on  his  white  robe  and  get  ready  for  the  end 
of  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Lowell  Thomas  as  follows: 
"Enclosed  pleape  find  copy  of  a  broadcast  to  be  made  over  a  number 

of  stations,  in  which  I  have  referred  to  you.     I  hope  I  have  not 

represented  your  position. 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  regarding  the  subject 

ter,  and  any  other  comments  you  may  care  to  make." 

To  which  Mr.  Thomas  replied: 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your  radio  talk.  I  enjoyed  it  ir 
mensely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  exactly  say  that  the  Sir 
Tax  idea  was  dead.  I  was  merely  joshing  the  Mayor  of  Pittsbu 
about  another  matter,  and  his  habit  of  passing  out  booklets  was 
side  reference." 

Mr.  Ingersoll  not  to  be  outdone   in   courtesy    then  wrote  to 
Thomas: 

"  I  highly  appreciate  your  gracious  acknowledgment  of   my 
ments  on  your  reference  to  the  Henry  George  element: — and  I  mt 
frankly  acknowledge  that  your  note  shows  rather  'better  nature'  th 
mine,  which  was  based  on  hearsay. 

"As  the  record  stands,  some  measure  of  apology  to  you  seems 
order,  which  I  am  conveying." 
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An  Important 

Washington  Meeting 

THE  March  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club 

•*-    of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  held  on  the  first 

Monday  of   the   month,   with   Representative   and    Mrs. 

Charles  R.  Eckert  of  Pennsylvania,  at  their  home  in  the 

Washington  Hotel. 

During  the  business  meeting,  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  James  P.  Kohler  of  Florida,  written  in  response  to 
one  congratulating  him  on  an  excellent  article  by  him 
on  the  Single  Tax  which  had  appeared  in  the  Miami 
Daily  News,  and  a  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to 
him  by  the  club  members  to  attend  their  next  meeting 
in  case  he  happened  to  be  in  the  city  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Phillips  of  Clarendon,  Va.,  who  has 
recently  had  considerable  newspaper  publicity  as  the  real 
inventor  of  the  game  of  Monopoly  which  is  sweeping  the 
nation,  gave  an  interesting  report  on  the  progress  and 
sustained  interest  being  shown  in  her  Henry  George  ex- 
tension class,  which  has  outgrown  its  original  quarters 
in  an  office  building  where  room  had  been  offered  by  a 
personal  friend,  and  was  now  holding  its  Saturday  night 
meetings  in  a  hotel;  the  first  ten  weeks'  course  would 
end  on  March  28,  to  be  followed  by  a  social  evening  the 
following  Saturday  night  when  W.S.T.C.  members  would 
be  invited  to  meet  the  students,  who  would  then  be  in- 
vited to  the  April  meeting  of  the  club  which  would  be 
held  on  the  following  Monday  night,  and  it  was  hoped 
in  this  way  to  attract  some  new  and  younger  members. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening,  Honorable  Charles  R. 
Eckert,  was  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  business  meet- 
ing to  give  an  informal  talk,  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 
I  was  invited  to  give  a  brief  talk  on  "The  Cause  and  Cure  of  War." 
This  subject  was  suggested  because  it  was  the  hope  that  members 
of  the  Peace  group  would  be  present  this  evening.  On  account  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  or  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
none  of  the  group  are  present,  and  inasmuch  as  the  cause  and  cure  of 
war  are  so  intimately  related  to  the  economic  problem,  it  seems  futile 
to  discuss  that  subject  in  this  presence,  as  every  one  here  knows  that 
the  cause  of  war  has  its  roots  in  the  impediments  that  have  been 
placed  in  the  channels  of  trade  and  the  monopolization  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  earth.  The  philosophy  in  which  we  are  all  interested 
contemplates  the  removal  of  all  tariff  barriers,  so  that  the  channels 
of  trade  would  be  free  and  open,  and  to  make  the  earth  accessible 
to  all  on  equal  terms.  This,  we  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  believe, 
would  not  only  solve  the  problem  of  involuntary  poverty,  but  like- 
wise the  problem  of  war.  Hence  I  suggest  that,  instead  of  discussing 
the  subject  assigned,  we  convert  this  meeting  into  a  round  table  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  "What  Is  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Static 
Condition  of  the  Henry  George  Movement?" 

It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  given 
to  the  world,  and  during  this  period  much  has  been  done  to  promote 
and  disseminate  the  message  contained  in  George's  epoch-making 
book.  Much  energy  has  been  spent,  considerable  money  has  been 
given  for  the  cause,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  most  forward-looking 
and  substantial  men  and  women  of  our  time  have  given  their  best 
thought  and  labor  to  the  movement.  Yet  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  move- 
ment is  quite  backward  and  immobile,  and  so  it  would  seem  quite 


appropriate  that  we  who  are  so  devoted  to  this  cause  should  give 
some  thought  to  the  reasons  why  there  should  be  such  halting  pro- 
gress, and,  besides,  the  times  seem  to  be  quite  propitious  for  such 
an  examination,  as  the  world  is  stirred  more  deeply  about  matters 
pertaining  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people  today  than  any  time 
during  the  entire  history  of  the  movement. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  the  Rochester  publisher,  some  time  ago  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  leading  citizens  throughout  the  country,  with  the 
purpose  in  mind  of  ascertaining  what  the  Republican  Party  could 
do,  first,  to  enable  industry  to  abolish  the  ten  or  more  million  of  un- 
employed, and  second,  to  increase  the  income  of  our  agricultural 
population.  This  questionnaire  was  widely  distributed  and  Mr. 
Gannett  received  a  very  liberal  response.  A  report  issued  by  the 
Rochester  publisher  shows  that  more  than  300  different  proposals 
were  suggested  that,  if  adopted,  would  enable  industry  to  absorb 
the  great  army  of  unemployed  and  the  income  of  the  agricultural 
population  be  considerably  increased.  Among  these  hundreds  of 
proposals,  not  one  suggested  the  remedy  proposed  in  "Progress  and 
Poverty." 

A  Belgian  economist  declared  that: 

"There  is  in  human  affairs  one  order  which  is  the  best.  It  is  not 
always  the  order  which  exists,  but  it  is  the  order  which  ought  to  exist 
for  the  greatest  good  of  humanity.  God  knows  it  and  wills  it.  Man's 
duty  is  to  discover  and  establish  it." 

If  the  Belgian  economist  and  many  other  prophets  and  economists, 
including  Henry  George,  are  correct  in  their  conclusion  that  human 
society  is  governed  by  certain  fundamental  natural  laws,  it  seems 
passing  strange  that  among  political  leaders,  statesmen  and  educators 
today,  not  one  even  hints  at  the  truth  embodied  in  the  statement 
of  the  Belgian  economist. 

There  seems  to  be  an  absolute  dearth  of  correct  thinking,  and  so 
it  would  seem,  in  view  of  the  confused  and  bewildered  condition  of 
the  economic  mind,  both  here  in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world,  that  now  of  all  times  is  the  most  propitious  for  a  drive  on 
the  part  of  those  who  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  leaders  of  thought  the  eco- 
nomic philosophy  which  means  so  much  for  the  salvation  of  the  race. 
Why  would  this  not  be  an  appropritae  time  to  set  forth  in  brief  and 
concise  form  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Henry  George  philosophy 
and  memorialize  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  leaders  of  the  various  political  parties,  to  the  end 
that  the  great  truth  of  the  George  philosophy  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  present  political  leaders.  The  present  administra- 
tion has  set  up  an  economic  laboratory  in  Washington  where  de- 
voted persons  are  engaged  in  experimenting  with  various  proposals 
intended  to  improve  and  ameliorate  the  economic  lot  of  the  American 
people.  As  the  experiments  that  are  unsound  will  have  to  be  dis- 
carded, one  by  one,  may  we  not  confidently  hope  that  the  proposal 
of  Henry  George  in  due  time  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  political 
leaders  of  our  time  the  attention  that  its  soundness  and  importance 
entitle  it?" 

A  general  discussion  followed  Mr.  Eckert's  remarks, 
after  which,  refreshments  were  served,  and  the  club  ad- 
journed to  meet  on  April  6  at  the  Woman's  Party 
Headquarters,  144  B  Street  Northeast,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  Mrs.  Helen  Mitchell  McEvoy,  who  is  mak- 
ing that  address  her  home  during  her  stay  in  Washing- 
ton.— GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE. 


reads  shall  find  in  Henry  George's  philosophy 
a  rare   beauty   and   power  of   inspiration,   and   a 
splendid  faith  in  the  essential  nobility  of  human  nature. 

HELEN  KELLER. 
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Curiosities  of  Taxation 

BY  JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER. 

TN  the  evolution  of  a  community  from  barbarism  to 
•*•  civilization  the  systems  of  taxation  first  to  be  adopted 
differ  but  little  from  brigandage  and  piracy.  They  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  both,  and  are  polite  concessions  to 
the  growing  dislike  of  violent  methods  for  diverting 
wealth  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  do  not  earn  it. 
Those  who  earn  it  are  too  busy  earning  it  to  study  methods 
of  keeping  it.  and  those  who  do  not  earn  it  have  all  the 
time  there  is  for  devising  methods  for  extracting  it.  The 
most  successful  of  these  methods  is  taxation — brigandage 
simplified  and  highwaymanship  translated  into  forms  of 
law.  It  is  cheap  and  convenient  and  lacks  the  element 
of  personal  risk.  It  possesses  the  counsel  of  precaution. 
It  permits  of  multifarious  devices  ingeniously  hidden 
from  public  view,  and  is  what  Turgot  (or  was  it  Colbert?) 
called  it,  "the  art  of  plucking  the  goose  without  making 
it  cry  out." 

*  *  * 

So  strong  are  the  motives  of  self-interest  in  the  classes 
concerned  in  imposing  and  continuing  taxation,  that 
history  has  been  wrested  from  its  true  purpose  as  a  faith- 
ful chronicler  to  blacken  the  characters  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  patriotic  rebels  against  taxation — Watt 
Tyler  and  Jack  Cade.  We  are  taught  to  regard  these 
men  as  two  of  the  most  odious  enemies  of  constituted 
authority.  They  are  made  to  serve  as  examples  of  all 
that  is  most  ignorant  and  dangerous  in  the  present  day 
demagogues,  real  or  accused,  whose  reputation  it  is 
desirable  should  be  painted  in  colors  dark  as  possible. 
Yet  what  is  the  truth?  One  must  dig  deep  into  history 
and  reject  some  very  respectable  interpretations — Shakes- 
peare's among  the  rest— to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  these  men  and  the  characters 
of  the  men  themselves. 

When  the  taxing  power  passed — theoretically,  at  least — 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  masses  vaguely  recognized 
the  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  sought 
to  arrest  it  by  divers  inventions  of  new  methods  of  taxa- 
tion. They  started  out  on  a  career  of  experiments,  largely 
frustrated,  to  compel  a  partial  restitution  by  the  wealthy 
into  the  coffers  of  the  state.  These  attempts  were  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  Indeed,  a  great  share  of  the  missing 
wealth  of  the  poor  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  attempts  to 
reach  capital  by  taxing  it.  Whether  wielded  by  friends 
or  foes  of  the  people  taxation  still  remains  the  most  per- 
fect instrument  of  extortion,  and  always  reacts  upon 
those  least  able  to  pay.  This  is  true  even  of  taxes  whose 
equitable  enforcement  would  not  so  result,  but  whose 
practical  operation  makes  them  all  that  could  be  desired 
by  the  predatory  classes,  to  whom  evasion  of  taxes  is  an 
art  and  a  science.  The  personal  property  tax  belongs  to 
this  class.  Practically  it  almost  wholly  exempts  the  rich. 


Widows  and  orphans,  whose  funds  are  in  trust,  pay  al- 
most to  the  final  penny.  Farmers,  whose  belongings 
are  visable  and  known  to  all  the  neighbors,  pay  the  most 
of  it. 

Taxation  has  always  been  aristocratic.  It  always 
takes  from  two  to  twelve  times  more  from  the  poor  and 
middle  classes  than  from  the  rich.  In  the  days  of  pro- 
tection in  England  the  monstrous  inequality  in  the  cus- 
toms duties  helped  to  overthrow  it.  The  coarsest 
teas  and  the  poorest  tobaccos  paid  from  100  to  200  per 
cent  more  than  superior  grades.  So  with  the  stamp  taxes 
of  past  times,  which  bore  on  the  poorer  classes  with  amaz- 
ing disproportion,  making  their  tax  five  per  cent  against 
one  per  cent  for  the  rich.  Even  today  in  England  the 
duty  upon  all  grades  of  tea  is  the  same;  on  finer  grades 
of  cigars  but  little  more  than  on  the  poorer;  and  the  duties 
on  beer,  spirits  and  wine  make  no  distinction  between 
the  kinds  consumed  by  the  rich  and  poor. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  certain  taxes  ought  not  to 
be  imposed  because  they  cannot  be  shifted,  and  again 
we  often  hear  that  as  a  particular  tax  distributes  itself— 
i.  e.,  can  be  shifted — it  is  therefore  a  tax  that  ought  to 
be  imposed.  Now  what  is  the  true  recommendation  of 
a  tax — that  it  can  or  cannot  be  shifted?  If  the  object  is 
to  tax  certain  objects  of  wealth  it  is  a  cowardly  method 
that  will  try  to  do  it  through  a  third  person.  But  we  shall 
seek  in  vain  for  any  agreement  between  authorities  on 

the  canons  of  taxation. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  the  one  most  generally  accepted  is  that  taxa- 
tion should  be  levied  upon  individuals  in  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  pay.  Clearly,  this  principle  cannot  be 
carried  to  its  final  analysis,  since  that  would  mean  robbery. 
Its  application  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  instruc- 
tions sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Counties  by  Arch- 
bishop Morton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  to  the  effect 
that  such  as  were  sparing  in  their  manner  of  living  might 
be  assumed  to  have  saved  money — therefore  they  were 
able  to  pay,  and  those  that  lived  in  a  splendid  style  showed 
evidence  that  they  were  in  the  possession  of  wealth— 
therefore  they  were  able  to  pay!  In  the  times  of  the 
Norman  Kings  revenue  was  derived  from  assessments 
for  offenses  against  the  powers.  Individuals  so  assessed 
were  in  misericordia  regis,  and  the  same  ingenuity  was 
practiced  in  the  invention  of  supposed  offenses  that  is 
today  brought  into  play  for  the  legalizing  of  new  tax 
systems.  It  was  a  kind  of  taxation  that  survives  in  mu- 
nicipal fines  for  drunkenness,  etc.,  but  in  those  days  it 
was  assessed  on  all  those  who  incurred  the  ill  will  of  the 
king;  and  the  suggestion  of  ill  will  was  to  be  found  in 
the  worldly  possessions  of  the  offender.  In  this  respect 
it  conforms  to  the  predatory  canon  of  thoughtless  teachers 
of  taxation  that  taxes  should  be  levied  upon  individuals 
in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay — a  theory  of  taxa- 
tion that  would  find  unanimous  approval  in  a  community 
of  pirates. 
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It  is  related  of  Edward  IV  of  England  that  his  methods 
of  taxation  were  especially  effective,  owing  to  his  hand- 
some countenance.  Thus  a  rich  widow  of  whom  he  re- 
quested a  "benevolence" — for  so  in  delicious  euphony 
certain  taxes  in  those  days  were  called — gave  him  £20, 
accompanied  by  a  compliment  on  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
son, whereupon  he  kissed  her,  which  so  delighted  the 
lady  that  she  gave  him  another  £20.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  most  of  the  necessary  operations  between  the 
payer  and  the  tax  collector  in  modern  times  have  rarely 
been  accompanied  by  any  such  delighful  civilities. 

In  Puritan  times  in  England  a  weekly  meal  tax  was  once 
levied — a  tax  upon  every  person  at  the  price  of  a  meal 
per  week.  A  "hearth  tax,"  known  to  the  public  by 
the  less  dignified  term,  "chimney  tax,"  was  also  in  vogue 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  it  "exposed  every  man's 
house  to  be  entered  into  and  searched  by  persons  un- 
known to  him."  For  a  short  time  there  prevailed  taxes 
on  marriage  and  burials — varied  in  amount  not  according 
to  the  degree  of  desirability  of  entering  those  states, 
but  by  the  social  standing  of  the  unfortunate.  Thus 
a  duke  could  be  buried  at  an  expense  of  £50  and  a  plain 
"gentleman"  at  £1,  which  no  true  gentleman  could  ob- 
ject to.  The  same  proportion  was  observed  as  to  the 
penalty  for  entering  the  marriage  state,  gentlemen  getting 
in  at  about  the  same  rate.  The  tax  on  births  stood  in  about 
the  same  relation  to  dukes  and  "gentlemen,"  births  of 
dukes  yielding  £30  to  the  state  and  "gentlemen"  in  swad- 
dling clothes  getting  into  the  kingdom  at  the  paltry  ex- 
pense of  £1.  Certainly  this  was  not  unfair,  for  the  dukes 
cost  the  country  about  30  times  as  much. 

Among  the  taxes  which  ruled  at  various  times  in  Eng- 
land was  one  on  postmasters,  on  persons  keeping  carriages 
the  tax  increasing  according  to  the  number  of  carriages 
kept.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  increase  of  this 
tax  brought  into  existence  the  gig  as  a  substitute  very 
largely  for  the  more  expensive  phaeton.  There  was 
once  a  tax  on  establishments  employing  men  servants, 
which  was  said  to  be  the  "reduction  of  the  proud  animal 
man  to  a  taxable  commodity  on  the  same  humiliating 
level  of  salt,  soap  and  candles."  A  tax  on  "establish- 
ments of  women  servants"  lasted  only  six  months,  owing 
doubtless  to  its  obvious  want  of  gallantry  toward  the 
sex.  Newspapers,  which  Pitt  regarded  as  a  luxury,  once 
bore  a  special  tax,  but  this  was  finally  abolished  in  the 
early  '50's,  along  with  the  tax  on  advertisements  appear- 
ing in  the  public  prints.  A  tax  on  shops  imposed  by 
Pitt  was  objected  to  by  Fox  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
tax  on  a  particular  class.  Pitt,  however,  maintained  that 
this  tax  was  recouped  by  shopkeepers  from  their  cus- 
tomers, and  in  this  he  was  undoubtedly  correct. 
*  *  * 

The  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  exhausted  in  the  at- 
tempt to  invent  new  tax  devices.  England  once  had  a 


hat  tax.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  hair  powder 
of  course  greatly  in  demand  at  that  time,  was  subjected 
to  a  tax  which  brought  in  nearly  £200,000  annually.  At 
a  later  period  it  did  not  yield  nearly  so  much,  and  per- 
haps its  general  disuse  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
tax,  which  was  one  guinea  a  year.  Watches  and  clocks  were 
taxed  specifically  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  England,  and  this  netted  a  revenue  of  £250,000. 
At  this  time  few  people  carried  watches,  so  the  tax  must 
have  fallen  more  largely  upon  clocks,  and  therefore  upon 
the  poor  and  middle  classes.  From  the  first  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  on  commodities  provoked  remonstrance. 
Thus  in  1610,  when  a  tax  on  coals  at  the  pit  was  proposed, 
the  fear  was  expressed  in  a  petition  to  the  king  that  "the 
reason  of  this  precedent  may  be  extended  to  all  com- 
modities of  this  kingdom,"  which  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
though  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  sensitiveness  of  our 
British  forefathers  which  experience  in  the  sons  has  made 
more  callous. 

About  1784,  when  a  number  of  new  taxes  were  imposed, 
a  rhymester  of  that  day  broke  forth  in  the  following: 

Should  foreigners  staring  at  English  taxation 

Ask  why  we  still  reckon  ourselves  a  free  nation, 

We'll  tell  them  we  pay  for  the  light  of  the  sun, 

For  a  horse  with  a  saddle  to  trot  or  to  run; 

For  writing  our  names — for  the  flash  of  a  gun; 

For  the  flame  of  a  candle  to  cheer  the  dark  night; 

For  the  hole  in  the  house,  if  it  let  in  the  light; 

For  births,  weddings  and  deaths;  for  our  selling  and  buying, 

Though  some  think  'tis  hard  to  pay  three-pence  for  dying. 

One  of  the  most  popular  taxes  in  the  old  days  of  Eng- 
land were  those  upon  the  Jews.  This  department  of  the 
national  revenue  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  under 
Henry  II  and  King  John.  David  A.  Wells  tells  us  in 
his  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Taxation,"  that  there  is  a 
writ  of  Henry  III,  in  which,  in  payment  of  a  debt  to  his 
brother,  Richard  of  Cornwall,  he  assigns  and  makes  over 
to  him  "all  my  Jews  of  England."  Foreigners  under  the 
Plantagents  were  considered  a  legitimate  source  of 
revenue,  and  were  made  to  yield  a  good  return. 

Bacon  said:  "He  that  shall  look  into  other  countries 
and  consider  the  taxes  and  tallages  and  impositions  will 
find  that  the  Englishman  is  most  master  of  his  own  valua- 
tion, and  the  least  bitten  in  purse  of  any  nation  in  Europe." 
If  this  were  truly  so,  most  wonderful  indeed  must  have 
been  the  tax  systems  of  the  continent.  Yet  even  this 
is  not  hard  to  believe.  Peter  of  Russia  levied  a  tax  on 
beards,  probably  to  get  rid  of  a  source  of  dirt  among  his 
not  over  cleanly  subjects.  In  Weimar  there  was  once  a 
tax  on  musical  parties.  It  is  related  that  a  musical  troupe 
having  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  with  a  crown 
of  laurels  awarded  to  them  were  taxed  on  the  laurels  as 
spice.  The  tax  on  windows  was  general  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent.  To  escape  the  tax,  windows 
were  sometimes  blocked  up,  or  houses  made  with  as  few 
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windows  as  possible.  A  ten  per  cent  tax  on  the  winnings 
of  bookmakers  at  the  race  tracks  was  in  vogue  in  Aus- 
tria. France  derived  a  revenue  from  the  same  source. 
A  tax  on  marriages  and  a  tax  on  bachelors  were  two  taxes 
once  concurrently  enforced  in  England.  A  tax  on  plum 
pudding  even  is  said  to  have  been  for  a  short  time  in 
vogue. 

*  *  * 

Taxes  have  been  provocative  of  many  great  wars. 
They  are  alluded  to  by  Boadidea  before  the  battle  in 
Suetonious.  Spain,  the  proudest  of  monarchies,  and 
Holland,  staunchest  of  republics,  were  reduced  by  taxa- 
tion to  the  position  of  third  rate  powers.  David  A. 
Wells  says:  "Few  of  those  who  consider  themselves  well 
read  and  well  informed  realize  that  the  terrible  decadence 
of  Spain  up  to  1808  is  attributable  to  the  tax  on  sales 
(the  Alvacala)  more  than  to  any  other  cause."  The  re- 
volt of  the  American  colonies  was  due  to  the  successful 
efforts  of  a  landlord  parliament  to  transfer  from  them- 
selves to  the  shoulders  of  consumers  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment. The  stamp  tax  and  the  tax  on  tea  and  other  com- 
modities had  to  be  resorted  to  because  of  the  reduction 
of  the  taxes  on  the  land.  Taxation  has  caused  almost 
every  great  revolution  in  history.  S.  Baring  Gould  in 
his  novel,  Gabrielle  Andre,  has  used  the  awful  taxation 
preceding  the  French  Revolution  as  the  ground-work 
of  his  story.  Harriet  Martineau  also  wrote  a  novel  to 
illustrate  the  evil  effects  of  the  window  tax  and  other 
taxes  common  in  her  time,  taxes  which  in  England  led 
to  a  less  bloody  but  more  far  reaching  revolution. 

Let  us  not  plume  ourselves  even  at  this  late  day  on  any 
notion  of  our  superiority  in  tax  methods.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  taxes  debits 
and  credits.  This  country  is  the  only  one  that  ever  at- 
tempted to  impose  a  tax  of  over  1,000  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  the  article.  This  distinction  was  attained 
by  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  in  1864. 


We  have  said  there  is  no  agreement  anywhere  on  the 
true  cannons  of  taxation.  Most  economists  teach  that 
there  is  no  science  of  taxation,  just  as  they  teach  that 
there  is  no  science  of  political  economy.  If  it  then  be 
asked  what  are  the  economists  engaged  in  teaching  any- 
way, or  what  these  professors  are  professors  of,  no  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given. 

Certainly  taxation  is  the  only  universal  practice  that 
lacks  any  generally  accepted  axiom  or  principle.  It  is 
the  only  universal  practice  to  which  the  average  man 
pays  no  heed  save  to  object  strenuously  to  his  own  assess- 
ment. That  taxation  is  susceptible  of  laws  which  would 
insure  the  maximum  of  revenue  with  the  minimum  of 
burden,  never  seems  to  suggest  itself  to  the  majority  of 
our  citizens.  Every  man's  efforts  have  been  made  to 
evade  his  own  direct  taxes,  in  which  attempt  he  has  only 


saddled  himself  unknowingly  with   a  greater  burden   of 
indirect   taxation. 

It  would  take  more  space  than  can  be  given  here  to 
enumerate  the  many  fallacies  with  which  this  subject  is 
surrounded.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that  the  productive- 
ness of  a  source  of  taxation  justifies  the  tax,  yet  a  very 
light  tax  may  permanently  dry  up  such  sources,  which 
feed  the  most  profitable  channels  of  the  nation's  industry 
and  commerce.  So,  too,  it  is  sometimes  held  that  "equal" 
taxation  should  be  the  equal  taxation  of  all  property,  and 
that  any  system  which  provides  for  the  exemption  of  any 
kind  of  property  is  therefore  unequal.  Yet  this  is  mani- 
festly absurd.  One  of  the  most  elementary  recommenda- 
tions for  a  tax  is  that  it  should  be  levied  but  once,  yet 
even  this  rule  is  violated  constantly:  The  observance 
of  this  rule  gained  for  Napoleon's  marshal!  in  Egypt, 
General  Kleber,  the  name  of  "The  Just,"  How  does  our 
system  accord  with  this  principle?  The  contempt  of  our 
legislators  for  such  principles  as  have  been  worked  out  by 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject is  on  a  par  with  the  lofty  indifference  of  those  who 
draw  large  salaries  as  professors  of  a  science  which  they 
say  has  no  existence.  Yet  the  history  of  tax  reform  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  history  of  the  progress  of 

nations. 

*  *  * 

Certainly  no  part  of  our  system  reveals  greater  absurd- 
ities and  inconsistencies  than  our  tariff.  No  one  has  yet 
begun  to  touch  the  humor  of  it.  The  argument  that 
sustains  the  system — full  as  it  is  of  every  conceivable 
fallacy  known  to  logicians — is  of  itself  an  inexhaustible 
chapter  of  humor.  From  the  major  premise  that  up- 
holds it  in  the  minds  of  the  masses — i.e.,  that  it  is  needed 
for  the  protection  of  American  labor — to  the  minor  argu- 
ments in  its  defense,  all  form  when  taken  together  such 
an  incongruous  and  contradictory  jumble  as  to  make  it 
inconceivable  how  as  "a  body  of  doctrine"  it  could  find 
any  place  outside  of  Bedlam. 

Note,  for  example,  how  the  arguments  contradict  them- 
selves. "The  tariff  is  paid  by  the  foreigner,"  says  the 
advocates  of  this  system;  yet  we  have  a  "drawback"  on 
foreign  importations  entering  into  the  manufacture  for 
export.  It  does  not  raise  prices,  we  are  told,  yet  after 
the  Chicago  fire  a  Republican  Congress  took  the  duty  off 
building  materials  to  cheapen  them.  Then  came  the 
"reciprocity"  proposition  as  a  denial  from  the  leading 
protectionist  of  his  time  of  the  good  claimed  for  it — 
"free  trade  on  the  half  shell,"  as  the  late  Kate  Field 
happily  called  it.  Thus  has  an  anonymous  scribbler 
lamponed  the  theory  in  doggerel: 

The  reciprocity  proposition: 

Says  the  farmer,  suggests  me  to  ax 
Why  wait  to  get  rid  of  a  tax  by  treaty, 

When  we  might  remove  the  tax? 

"I  will  give  you,"  says  the  protectionist  to  the  laborer, 
"a  system  that  will  raise  your  wages;  to  you,  the  manu- 
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facturer,  a  system  that  will  increase  profits;  and  to  you, 
the  consumer,  a  system  that  will  lower  prices."  Wages 
and  profits  are  to  be  increased,  and  these  are  to  be  drawn 
from  lower  prices  to  the  consumer.  Yet  cheapness,  the 
protectionist  will  tell  you,  is  not  to  be  desired,  for  did 
you  not  hear,  long  ago,  that  "a  cheap  coat  makes  a  cheap 
man?" 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  examined  some  of  the 
humors  of  the  tariff  and  printed  the  results.  Some  of 
these  absurdities  have  been  changed  in  subsequent  re- 
visions, but  most  remain: 

"Wood  bears  a  heavy  duty,  but  burn  it  into  charcoal 
and  it  comes  in  free.  Earth  may  be  sent  in  at  a  penalty 
of  $1.50  per  ton,  but  let  it  not  be  ochre  or  ochery  earths, 
for  it  is  then  subject  to  a  duty  of  one-half  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  pour  oil  on  it  and  grind  it  fine,  and  the  duty  is 
increased  to  one  cent  per  pound.  Whalebone  comes  in 
free,  but  stick  it  in  a  corset  and  it  bears  a  duty.  Fresh 
fish  may  be  sent  in  free;  and  ice  may  be  sent  in  free,  but 
be  careful  not  to  put  your  fish  on  ice,  for  it  is  then  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  as  preserved  fish. 

"  If  any  one  has  a  bell  which  he  wishes  to  bring  into  the 
United  States  he  can  get  it  in  by  breaking  it,  since  'broken 
bell  metal '  pays  no  duty.  If  a  man  has  a  few  pet  birds 
he  can  get  them  in  by  killing  and  stuffing  them. 

"The  importation  of  life-saving  apparatus  is  to  be  en- 
couraged when  undertaken  by  societies  incorporated  or 
established  for  the  saving  of  human  life.  Life-saving  on 
the  part  of  individuals  is  therefore  to  be  discouraged.  Sea 
weed,  moss,  and  vegetables  used  for  bedding  are  free; 
but  let  not  the  thoughtless  wrap  these  in  tick,  for  they 
are  then  subject  to  duty  as  mattress. 

"If  a  vessel's  cargo  should  be  sunk  and  remain  under 
water  for  two  years,  it  could  then  be  admitted  duty  free. 

"A  necessary  precaution,  though  not  strictly  protec- 
tive of  American  industry,  is  that  which  places  on  the 
free  list  'wearing  apparel  in  actual  use.'  This  wise  pro- 
vision enables  the  foreigner  to  enter  our  ports  and  walk 
to  the  nearest  hotel  with  his  nakedness  entirely  covered." 

Truly  the  reason  for  the  continued  existence  of  all 
these  crazy  tax  and  tariff  laws  must  reside  in  the  absence 
of  any  genuine  sense  of  humor  in  the  American  people. 
A  people  who  boast  of  their  Literature,  Science  and  Art, 
and  yet  lay  such  burdens  on  all  three;  whose  growth  in 
Industry  and  Commerce  are  two  causes  for  self-approval, 
who  talk  everywhere  of  "opening  up  new  avenues  of 
trade,"  yet  who  hamper  industry  and  commerce  by 
medieval  restrictions,  must  be  intellectually  deficient  at 
some  point.  Yet  we  are  perhaps  as  intelligent  as  any 
people  on  earth.  We  should  have  made  as  much  progress 
as  the  United  Kingdom  in  tax  reform,  but  we  have  not. 
Even  Japan  in  1873  abolished  over  1,000  miscellaneous 
taxes,  an  exemplification  of  advancing  civilization  more 
important  than  Togo's  victory  in  the  Japan  sea.  Are 
we  too  busy  making  wealth  to  stop  to  consider  the  laws 


that  conserve  it,  among  which  those  of  taxation  are  not 
the  least  important? 

*  *  * 

The  abolition  of  all  taxes  whatever  ought  not  be  con- 
sidered an  impossible  thing.  In  fact,  the  inauguration 
of  such  an  era  may  be  regarded  as  the  dawning  of  the 
thousand  years  of  peace,  and  not  at  all  an  unlikely  event. 
Two  things  are  said  to  be  certain — death  and  taxes.  But 
this  is  not  so.  We  can  really  get  along  without  taxes. 
To  think  otherwise  is  merely  a  superstition.  For  the 
state  is  rich  in  revenue  from  its  own  domain.  There  were 
no  taxes  in  feudal  times,  yet  all  that  was  needed  for  such 
public  purposes  as  were  necessary,  and  for  defense,  was 
forthcoming.  Montesquieu,  who  saw  things  clearly 
enough,  held  it  as  the  soundest  of  principles  that  govern- 
ments ought  to  be  supported  from  revenues  drawn  from 
the  public  domain.  Both  theory  and  ancient  practice 
make  this  clear.  Our  methods  of  taxation,  infinite  as 
they  are,  confused,  harsh,  impolitic,  extravagant,  cruel, 
may  be  superseded  by  a  mere  charge  by  the  public  for 
the  use  of  its  valuable  domain. 

Stop  The  Leak 

A  STORY  WITH  A  MORAL 

SOME  years  ago  a  corporation  with  many  stockholders 
was  formed  to  build  a  large  steamboat.  The  boat 
was  built  and  for  many  years  operated  profitably.  As 
the  ship  grew  older,  there  developed  a  small  leak  on  one 
of  its  trips.  A  hand  pump  was  set  up  and  a  few  seamen 
were  set  to  work  pumping  out  the  water.  A  pumping 
crew  was  employed  for  this  purpose.  But  the  leak  kept 
on  increasing  with  each  trip  and  an  extra  crew  was  found 
necessary.  At  first  the  work  was  divided  up  between 
two  crews  working  twelve  hours  each.  As  the  leak  in- 
creased more  men  were  employed  and  finally  they  or- 
ganized a  union.  Their  leader  soon  began  to  agitate 
for  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  He  demanded  the 
same  pay  for  eight  hours  work  as  for  the  twelve  hours. 
The  directors  of  the  corporation  refused  and  the  union 
members  all  went  on  a  strike.  Non-union  men  were  em- 
ployed and  the  ship  was  boycotted  by  a  sympathetic 
strike  of  other  unions.  The  additional  expenses  incurred 
was  cutting  big  holes  in  the  net  income  of  the  ship  cor- 
poration. 

A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  and  a  state- 
ment read  showing  that  the  boat  was  losing  money  every 
trip.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  what  to  do  about  it. 
One  of  the  stockholders,  a  man  named  Syntax  arose  and 
said:  "Stop  the  leak."  But  this  was  too  simple  a  remedy. 
It  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  stockholders. 
Another  stockholder  arose  and  said:  "What  we  need  is  a 
steam  pump,  (which  had  just  been  invented)  and  thus 
save  the  expenses  of  the  pumping  gang."  Some  of  the 
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stockholders,  however,  voiced  their  disapproval  of  this 
suggestion  claiming  that  it  would  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment most  of  the  members  of  the  pumping  crew.  One  of 
the  dissenting  members  present  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  claimed  that  what  was  needed  was  to  keep  men  em- 
ployed and  not  to  throw  them  on  an  already  burdened 
labor  market.  He  said  in  part:  "Every  one  of  these  men 
now  has  a  purchasing  power  with  his  wages  which 
in  turn  sets  other  men  to  work,  who  in  turn  buy  the  goods 
that  our  shippers  purchase  from  abroad.  If  you  dis- 
charge these  men  the  circle  of  exchange  will  be  interrupted 
and  eventually  business  as  a  whole  will  come  to  a  stand- 
still. But  his  council  was  unheeded  as  the  large  stock- 
holders voted  for  the  steam  pump.  The  new  steam 
pump  was  duly  installed.  But  the  leak  continued  to 
increase  and  notwithstanding  the  greater  economy  of 
the  steam  pump  over  manual  labor,  the  boat  continued 
to  lose  money.  The  stockholders  who  opposed  the  pur- 
chase of  the  steam  pump,  belonged  to  a  small  group  call- 
ing themselves  technocrats. 

Another  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  called.  At 
this  meeting  it  developed  that,  in  the  purchase  of  the 
steam  pump,  an  officer  of  the  boat  paid  too  high  a  price 
for  it  and  charges  were  made  that  he  was  a  racketeer. 
The  purser  of  the  boat  was  also  implicated  in  a  plot  for 
taking  the  ships  stores  and  having  them  delivered  to  his 
wife's  boarding  house  on  shore.  It  also  came  out  that 
the  ships  pay-rolls  were  being  padded  by  another  officer. 
Even  the  captain  of  the  boat  was  suspected.  Great 
indignation  was  aroused  at  receiving  this  information 
and  many  of  the  stockholders  who  had  never  been  caught 
themselves,  pretended  to  be  greatly  shocked.  They 
demanded  that  the  robbers  should  be  all  turned  out  and 
a  new  crew  of  undoubted  honesty  be  hired.  This  they 
said  was  really  the  reason  that  the  boat  was  losing  money. 
Mr.  Syntax  the  lone  member,  again  arose  and  said:  "Stop 
the  leak."  Cries  of  crank  and  reformer  were  heard. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  economies  employed  and  the 
ship  now  in  charge  of  uncommonly  good  men,  the  boat 
still  continued  to  operate  at  a  loss.  She  sank  deeper 
down  in  the  water  and  it  took  more  coal  to  feed  the 
boilers.  Travellers  began  to  shun  the  boat,  the  insurance 
rates  were  increased  and  freight  shipments  dropped  off. 
The  deficit  kept  on  mounting  up.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  company  it  was  decided  to  employ  ex- 
perts from  the  agricultural  universities  of  the  land  to 
advise  them  what  to  do  about  it.  This  was  done,  but 
not  until  after  the  experts  were  assured  that  a  sizeable 
fund  was  set  aside  for  their  deliberations.  After  many 
meetings,  the  experts  brought  in  a  report  that  the  boat 
was  overloaded  and  that  all  the  heavy  iron  chains  and 
anchors  should  be  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship. 
They  also  advised  that  freight  and  travellers  rates  should 
be  advanced  in  order  to  overcome  the  deficit.  Mr.  Svn- 


tax  invaded  one  of  their  meetings  and  said:  "Stop  the 
leak."  One  of  their  number  asked  him  if  he  had  a  col- 
lege degree.  When  he  replied  no,  they  refused  to  hear 
him  further. 

Some  of  the  experts  not  proving  satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  ship  corporation,  they  were 
fired  and  others  substituted.  The  new  experts  were 
drawn  from  men  who  had  matriculated  from  chiropractic 
and  dental  colleges.  They  advised  a  planned  economy 
as  the  only  measure  that  would  restore  things  to  normalcy. 
The  deckhands  should  be  regimented,  the  firemen  should 
be  oriented,  the  cooks  should  be  occidented  and  the  cabin 
boys  exterminated. 

All  of  this  was  done  but  proved  ineffectual  in  putting 
the  ship  back  on  a  profitable  basis.  The  board  of  directors 
were  in  despair,  debts  were  mounting  up  and  must  be 
met,  it  was  decided  to  refund  the  floating  indebtedness. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  borrowed.  But  this  only  in- 
creased the  deficit  as  interest  payments  now  had  to  be 
met.  In  addition  to  all  the  other  expenses.  The  boat 
could  not  compete  with  the  shipping  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  were  fast  gaining  the  ascendancy.  The  govern- 
ment was  invoked  to  come  to  the  boat's  aid.  It  was 
proposed  that  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  differential  between 
the  freight  rates  of  the  boat's  country  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, should  be  passed  by  Congress.  If  this  was  not 
done,  their  boat  and  others  in  the  same  country  would 
disappear  from  the  high  seas. 

An  act  of  Congress  was  accordingly  passed,  granting 
the  bonus  sought.  A  new  bureau,  entitled  the  Marine 
Administration  of  Yokels  Bureau,  was  organized  (MAYB), 
maybe  for  short.  A  difference  of  opinion  soon  arose  as 
to  how  the  subsidy  money  was  to  be  spent.  One  side 
contended  that  repairs  of  a  permanent  nature,  like  paint- 
ing the  boat  should  be  the  policy  of  the  bureau.  The 
other  side  contended  that  too  much  money  would  have  to 
be  spent  for  material,  leaving  little  for  wages  and  im- 
mediate relief  for  the  many  now  unemployed.  They 
ignored  the  fact  that  paint  materials  are  all  made  by 
labor.  They  recommended  that  men  be  employed  to 
keep  the  dust  of  the  ocean  off  the  boat.  They  claimed 
that  dusters  and  brooms  were  cheap  and  the  workers 
would  get  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  appropriated, 
in  wages. 

Mr.  Syntax  however,  persisted.  He  finally  won  over 
a  majority  of  the  directors,  the  boat  was  ordered  into 
dry  dock  and  the  leak  stopped.  Trade  was  reassured, 
the  expenses  greatly  reduced,  shipments  renewed  and  the 
boat  began  to  make  money  again. 

MORAL 

In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  industry  could  again 
be  put  on  its  feet,  by  stopping  the  leak  which  is  annually 
taking  from  capital  and  labor  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent  of  their  joint  product.  Throw  this  unnecessary 
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partner  off  the  back  of  these  two  producers  of  wealth, 
and  not  only  will  their  purchasing  power  be  increased 
but  the  obstacles  which  now  hamper  them  will  have  been 
largely  removed.  Land  is  their  workshop.  The  higher 
the  price  the  more  inaccessible.  The  lower  the  price, 
the  more  accessible.  Stop  the  leak. 

GEORGE  C.  OLCOTT. 

Why  Not  Consider  Georgeism  ? 

WE  have  seen  enough  of  the  Marxist  programme  to  know  that  we 
do  not  want  it,  that  it  would  never  do  in  this  country.     Has 
enough  consideration  been  given  to  the  George  programme?  .  Is  it 
as  certain  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  the  George 
idea  would  not  do  either? 

If  the  George  idea  is  as  sound  as  many  important  thinkers  believe, 
then  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  the  only  individualistic  school  of  thought 
n  the  realm  of  economics  which,  if  espoused  by  individualists,  might 
yet  overtake  the  Marxist  collectivist  school  and  rule  the  future  prog- 
s  of  mankind.  Georgeism,  too,  is  American,  indigenous  to  our 
soil,  conceived  in  the  American  spirit.  For  one  thing,  a  new  com- 
jrehension  of  the  crystal-clear  terms  used  by  George  would  sweep 
the  musty  thought-preventing  language  of  the  Marxists  into  the  dust 
sin. 

The  Sanford  bill,  which  Mr.  Harden  asks  us  to  support,  would  apply 
the  Single  Tax  locally  and  sporadically,  as  has  been  done  to  some 
extent  in  Pittsburgh,  and  at  various  times  in  Vancouver,  Australia, 
Denmark,  and  elsewhere.  In  New  Jersey  the  Constitutional  require- 
ment for  taxation  under  uniform  rules  at  true  value  seems  to  stand 
in  the  way,  but  many,  including  the  late  George  L.  Record,  have 
thought  otherwise.  If  Mr.  Harden's  fellow  manufacturers  in  the 
State  sufficiently  urged  passage  of  the  Sanford  bill,  perhaps  it  could 
passed  and  its  benefits  tried  out. 

Editorial  Herald-News,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

"No  Taxation"  Party 

in  South  Africa 

Johannesburg  (Transvaal) 

ANEW  political  party,  which  aims  at  the  State  being  the  only 
landlord  and  a  total  abolition  of  all  taxation,  has  been  launched 
in  South  Africa. 

Its  leader,  Mr.  F.  A.  W.  Lucas,  K.C.,  was  formerly  chairman  of 
the  Government  Wage  Board.  His  new  party  has  been  christened 
the  "Farmers  and  Workers'  Party." 

When  the  party  comes  into  power,  its  manifesto  states,  it  will  im- 
mediately restore  equal  rights  in  the  land  by  requiring  each  holder 
of  land,  whether  residential,  business,  mining  or  farming  to  pay  all 
rent  to  the  State. 

Rent  paid  to  a  private  landowner  for  the  use  of  land,  it  is  contended, 
gives  him  an  income  which  he  does  not  earn  and  for  which  he  makes 
no  return.  Although  rent  paying  to  private  owners  will  thus  cease, 
no  land  will  be  confiscated  by  the  State. 

Other  points  in  the  party's  plan  include  provision  of  pensions  of 
£10  a  month  for  every  man  and  woman  over  65  and  for  the  infirm  and 
disabled. 

Abolition  of  taxation,  which  is  one  of  the  party's  most  important 
aims,  includes  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  motorcars,  houses,  incomes  and 
amusements. — REUTER  in  London  Standard. 

"THE  land  therefore  of  every  country  is  the  common 
property  of  the  people  of  that  country." — BISHOP  NULTY. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  TIMELY   PLAY 

"If  This  be  Treason."  By  John  Haynes  Holmes  and  Reginald  Lawrence.  Price 
$1.75.  MacMillan  Co. 

The  red  line  of  war  is  burning  across  China  and  across  Ethiopia, 
and  the  tramp  of  marching  feet  is  heard  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
War  may  creep  around  the  world  and  again  envelop  mankind,  with 
the  possibility  that  all  civilization  may  be  destroyed  by  the  fright- 
ful new  instruments  of  war,  many  millions  may  be  killed  before  their 
time,  and  the  other  millions  remain  living  with  broken  bodies  and 
broken  hearts. 

"And  high  above  the  fight  the  lonely  bugle  grieves!" 

I  am  a  convinced  pacifist.  To  me  all  war  is  wrong.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  I  have  thrilled  to  war  music,  the  bugle  and  the 
drum,  the  flying  flags,  the  marching  feet  and  the  cheers.  I  have 
approved  of  some  wars  in  history  and  felt  I  would  have  wanted  to 
take  part  in  those  wars,  but  I  have  read  the  histories  of  the  wars  of 
conquest,  wars  of  rebellion,  wars  of  jealousy,  wars  of  religion,  and  in 
my  mind's  eye  I  have  seen  marching  down  through  the  ages  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished,  shackled  together,  making  mankind  lower  than 
the  beasts  of  the  field. 

This  play,  an  eloquent  and  effective  plea  against  all  war,  presents, 
in  dramatic  form,  some  of  the  forces  that  make  every  war — in  this 
case  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan:  an  insult  to  our 
flag  by  an  attack  on  our  Embassy,  actual  war  attacks,  men  killed, 
Manila  captured,  ultimatums,  hurt  pride,  war  profiteers  and  all  the 
jingo  press  shouting  for  war.  The  play  does  not  touch,  however, 
two  of  the  most  important  causes  of  war:  absence  of  free  trade  be- 
tween nations  and  the  private  taking  of  the  unearned  increment  of 
land — which  causes  unemployment  and  allows  land  to  be  kept  out 
of  use  causing  nations  to  seek  foreign  lands  and  foreign  markets. 
Nations  faced  with  continual  increasing  unemployment  seek  to  pre- 
vent internal  disturbances  by  foreign  wars,  and  a  systematic  propa- 
ganda against  other  races  and  other  nations.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  cases  where  nations  are  controlled  by  a  dictatorship  and  where 
free  speech  and  free  press  do  not  exist. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  that  of  a  pacifist  President  of  the  United 
States  elected  on  a  pacifist  platform,  faced  with  a  situation  that  has 
always  called  for  a  full  fledged  war  and  the  pacifist  President  finds 
a  solution  by  refusing  to  ask  Congress  to  declare  war  and  by  informing 
a  Congressional  Committee  that  if  Congress  should  declare  war  he, 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  would  refuse  to  order 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  battle.  The  authors  show  that  the  people 
usually  never  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  in  a  referendum  for  peace 
or  war.  The  President  then  sails  for  Japan,  for  a  conference,  as  he  says: 
"Before,  instead  of  after,  the  fighting."  The  Japanese  are  astounded 
by  the  unexpected  move  and  while  the  intense  conference  proceeds, 
a  Japanese  mob  led  by  another  disciple  of  peace,  who  was  treed  from 
jail,  breaks  into  the  room  and  declares  for  peace.  The  soldiers  or- 
dered to  fire  on  the  people  had  refused.  Peace  is  made  .  y  order  of 
the  Japanese  Emperor. 

In  the  play  there  is  almost  a  prophetic  phrase:  "The  chemical 
action  of  public  opinion."  That  was  recently  shown  to  be  true  when 
public  opinion  in  England  and  France,  as  well  as  the  world,  destroyed 
the  proposed  peace  plan  which  gave  Italy  one  half  of  Ethiopia.  May 
it  also  prove  true  in  the  present  tense  situation  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

John  Haynes  Holmes  fought  against  our  entry  into  the  World  War 
and  maintained  his  opposition  to  all  war  even  when  we  went  into  the 
war,  while  many  who  opposed  war  before  it  came,  succumbed  and 
and  followed  the  marching  bands  and  the  roaring  mobs. 

John  Haynes  Holmes  never  weighed  his  opinions  by  the  times,  or 
the  opinions  of  friends.  There  stood  a  brave  man  in  time  of  war — 
but  not  on  a  battlefield.— HARRY  WEINBERGER,  New  York  Bar. 
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A   BELGIAN  SEER 

Hypothese  stir  1'  Evolution  Physique  et  Metaphysique  de  1'  Energie.  By  Henri 
Lambert,  Bruxelles,  1935. 

Possessing  too  little  knowledge  to  follow  M.  Henri  Lambert  into 
the  rarified  atmosphere  of  scientific  speculation,  I  have  yet  found  in 
his  posthumous  essay  entitled,  "An  Hypothesis  Regarding  the  Physi- 
cal and  Metaphysical  Evolution  of  Energy,"  interesting  passages 
dealing  with  the  economic  problems  that  confront  the  world  today. 
Content  with  some  references  to  these,  I  shall  leave  to  others  his  more 
abstruse  speculations. 

An  effort  is  made  to  trace  the  process  by  which  material  things  are 
endowed  with  the  qualities  that  we  call  spiritual,  and  to  guess  at  the 
nature  of  the  energy  which  may  be  responsible  for  this  transformation. 
"Religion,"  says  M.  Lambert,  "finds  its  true  source,  not  in  revela- 
tion or  the  imagination,  nor  in  abstract  reason,  but  in  the  progressive 
faculty  of  man  to  observe  and  interpret  natural  phenomena,  which 
form  a  constant  and  omnipresent  true  revelation  of  the  Supreme 
design."  In  other  words,  philosophy,  morality,  religion  consist  in 
observing  and  fulfilling  the  natural  laws.  In  this  manner  alone  can 
individuals  or  nations  achieve  peace  and  concord.  M.  Lambert 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that,  by  a  series  of  metamorphoses, 
individualized  energy,  at  first  unconscious,  is  endowed  successively 
with  consciousness,  will,  intelligence  and  morality,  passing  finally 
into  a  spiritual  state  susceptible  of  harmony,  love  and  "absolute  and 
final  happiness." 

However  this  may  be,  man's  economic  relations  are  fundamental, 
since  they  embrace  the  vital  needs  (food,  clothing  and  shelter),  and 
since  they  are  capable  of  providing  the  ease  and  leisure  indisperisible 
in  attaining  higher  needs  and  satisfactions.  By  the  nature  of  things, 
and  thus  by  the  Divine  will,  material  well  being  is  the  necessary  basis 
of  intellectual  development  and  morality.  And  morality  or  justice 
in  economics  relation  is  the  necessary  condition  of  spiritual  progress 
for  the  individual,  of  harmony  in  private  relations,  in  social  contacts 
and  international  intercourse. 

The  sense  of  justice  is  developed  as  a  result  of  trade,  or  of  the  ex- 
change of  services,  for  these  transactions  require  a  consideration  of 
'equivalent  values  and  lead  to  a  code  of  morality.  The  true  balance 
of  the  things  and  services  exchanged  will  be  assured  if  the  exchange 
is  free  and  voluntary.  In  these  circumstances  prices  and  wages  will 
be  fair,  and  the  ownership  of  property  legitimate. 

M.  Lambert  points  out  that  the  effort  of  will  exercised  in  the  pro- 
duction or  appropriation  of  things  and  services  is  self -centered,  whereas 
in  exchange,  where  the  practice  of  equivalence,  equity  and  justice 
develop  self  control,  a  progressive  morality  engenders  concord,  happi- 
ness, moderation,  quiet,  tolerance,  prudence,  wisdom,  sociability, 
sympathy,  altruism  and  charity.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  ex- 
change of  goods  (whether  as  individuals  or  associations),  should  be 
both  free  and  responsible  for  their  actions,  if  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply  is  to  function  properly.  The  laws  that  permit  members  of 
corporations  to  dodge  their  natural  responsibilities  are  as  incom- 
patible with  economic  freedom  as  is  the  protectionist  system.  De- 
prived of  the  compass  of  responsibility,  the  intelligence  goes  astray 
and  conflicts  are  prolonged  by  abuses  and  injustice. 

As  the  idea  of  justice  (reflected  in  values,  prices  and  wages),  de- 
velopes  it  creates  greater  and  greater  liberty,  responsibility  and 
equality.  Through  the  sense  of  justice  men  escape  from  the  domin- 
ion of  force.  A  new  energy  is  liberated  that  may  be  called  the  soul. 
Eventually  the  mental  and  physical  differences,  so  striking  at  present, 
might  tend  to  disappear,  thanks  to  education  and  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  hygiene  and  diet.  We  should  thus  have  a  society  com- 
posed of  individuals  exercising  liberty  and  responsibility  and  moving 
in  an  ever  more  complex  fusion  towards  the  universality  that  is  the 
final  goal  of  a  spiritualized  humanity.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
responsibility  is  limited  by  statute,  the  course  of  development  will 
be  retarded  and  may  end  in  State  supremacy  and  moral  decay. 


Democracy  is,  by  definition,  the  only  political  arrangement  that 
can  further  the  desired  result:  government  of  the  people  by  the  people. 

M.  Lambert  meets  the  land  question  squarely.  Private  property, 
he  says,  becomes  unjust  when  it  partakes  of  monopoly,  or  includes 
the  raw  materials  which  Nature  offers  freely  to  the  race.  He  there- 
fore regards  as  morally  unjustifiable  every  law  facilitating  monopoly, 
"such  as  the  private  appropriation  of  land."  Economic  freedom, 
upon  which  man's  destiny  depends,  demands  the  removal  of  legal 
privileges  and  monopolies  and  "protection"  of  all  kinds;  it  implies 
free  access  for  all  human  beings  to  the  natural  resources,  and  the 
repeal  of  immigration  and  emigration  restrictions.  The  restitution 
to  the  human  race  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  minerals  wrongly 
appropriated  by  individuals,  would  be  justly  assured,  he  asserts,  by 
a  tax  on  the  value  or  rent  of  land,  as  would  the  equal  right  of  access 
to  the  natural  resources.  Economic  rent  would  be  collected  by  na- 
tional- governments  while  waiting  for  the  economic  union  of  peoples 
under  a  regime  of  free  trade,  and  ultimate  political  federation  of 
mankind. 

"The  earth  is  the  common  mother  and  nurse  of  humanity.  All 
have  equal  rights  to  the  good  things  she  offers  freely.  No  individual, 
no  group,  no  people  have  an  absolute  or  exclusive  right  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  planet.  They  must  either  cooperate  in  producing  and 
exchanging  freely,  or  fight;  such  is  the  dilemma.  Democracies  are 
no  more  able  than  autocracies  to  enjoy  social  and  international  peace 
so  long  as  they  have  not  accepted  this  truth  with  all  its  implications." 

Touching  on  concrete  international  problems,  M.  Lambert  says: 
"It  is  not  without  reason  that  Cobden  defined  free  trade  as  the  in- 
ternational law  of  the  Almighty."  The  dilemma  in  Europe  offers  a 
choice  between  universal  free  trade  or  new  world  wars,  chaos  and  a 
return  to  barbarism.  This  implacable  dilemma  has  not  been  faced 
by  the  so-called  statesmen  assembled  at  Geneva  because  they  were 
in  fact  adventurers,  political  charlatans,  war  profiteers,  or  nonentities. 
A  specific  proposal  advanced  is  that  there  can  be  neither  stability 
nor  security  in  the  world  without  an  entente  between  England,  France 
and  Germany,  a  consortium  alone  capable  of  exercising  a  beneficent 
hegemony  in  Europe.  The  United  States,  he  adds,  "although  well- 
intentioned,  is  totally  incapable,  being  versed  in  all  our  errors,  having 
committed  all  our  faults,  often  accentuating  them — and  without  any 
of  our  excuses.  Europe  can  expect  nothing  from  the  American 
nation,  not  even  good  counsel."  It  was  M.  Lambert's  belief  that 
the  entente  suggested,  based  on  free  trade,  would  end  by  imposing 
free  trade  on  the  whole  of  Europe. — FRANK  W.  GARRISON. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

The  amount  of  excellent  writing  in  defense  of  our  principles  is 
amazing.  In  this  category  we  place  "The  Problem  of  Unemploy- 
ment," by  Don.  L.  Thompson  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  who  has  made  a 
number  of  signal  contributions  in  pamphlet  form  to  the  discussion 
of  true  economics.  In  the  24  pages  and  cover  he  treats  of  Why  Jobs 
Are  Scarce,  Our  Land  Policy  and  Unemployment,  The  Machine 
Theory  of  Unemployment,  The  Short  Work  Day  as  a  Remedy  for 
Unemployment,  etc.  The  pamphlet  is  sold  for  25  cents  and  it  is 
well  worth  it. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Padelford  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  issued  a  revised 
version  of  his  "Economics  of  Democracy,"  which  we  trust  will  be 
widely  circulated. 

A  few  of  the  pamphlets  containing  the  address  of  Benjamin  W. 
Burger  can  be  had  by  writing  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  This  is  almost 
indispensable  to  teachers  and  speakers  and  will  soon  be  out  of  print. 

"THE  oldest  discoverable  forms  of  property  in  land  were 
forms  of  collective  property."— SIR  HENRY  MAINE. 
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Correspondence 

THE   MOLDY  BONES  OF   MALTHUS  DO   A  GHOST 
DANCE  IN   INDIA 


,DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  Asia,  an  American  monthly 
devoted  to  affairs  in  the  far  and  near  East,  an  article  that  attempts 
to  state  the  case  for  birth  control  in  India,  a  land  where  man  is  most 
prolific.  The  writer  is  F.  M.  de  Mello,  formerly  an  editor  of  an 
Indian  paper  and  now  a  special  lecturer  in  Economics  in  an  Indian 
university. 

The  thing  that  bothers  Mr.  de  Mello,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
Indians  of  the  higher  castes,  is  that  the  lower  castes  multiply  so  fast 
that  the  parents  can  not  provide  properly  for  so  many  mouths  under 
the  opportunities  open  to  them  and  in  consequence  infant  mortality 
is  high  and  the  children  that  survive  are  puny  and  undernourished 
to  a  degree  that  would  mean  death  to  children  of  northern  races. 
This,  in  itself,  would  lead  to  racial  extinction  in  a  few  decades  among 
other  races,  but  these  Indian  natives  of  the  lower  castes  seem  to  have 
a  tenacious  vitality,  and  they  have  been  living  under  conditions  of 
semi-starvation  for  centuries.  But  in  this  they  are  not  alone  in  this 
world.  It  is  said  that  the  descendants  of  the  race  conquered  by 
Pizarro  have  not  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  a  man's  daily 
needs  in  four  hundred  years,  yet  they  can  perform  the  most  arduous 
labor  and  carry  unheard  of  burdens  supported  by  a  tump  line  about 
the  forehead.  They  have  refused  to  be  starved  out  of  existence  and 
kill  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  chewing  the  leaf  of  a  shrub  of  narcotic 
properties.  Moreover,  these  Andes  redmen  live  in  a  climate  that  is 
raw  and  damp,  and  thev  have  the  extra  problem  of  keeping  warm 
where  fuel  is  scarce  and  freezing  temperatures  follow  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Great  Creator  had  no  intention  of 
permitting  certain  races  of  his  children  to  be  exterminated  by  the 
evil  deeds  of  other  men.  The  problem  of  malnutrition  is  the  same 
in  India  as  it  is  in  the  highlands  of  South  America,  and  in  our  island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and,  in  fact,  in  any  other  land  where  certain  members 
of  the  community  can  not  find  the  chance  to  produce  the  necessities 
of  life.  In  other  words  it  is  a  world  problem. 

The  writer  took  Mr.  de  Mello  to  task  for  the  assertion  that  birth 
control  is  the  only  way  out  for  India.  He  also  made  the  claim  that 
birth  control  can  never  be  any  but  a  personal  matter  for  the  persons 
involved  to  solve  for  themselves,  that  it  can  never  be  considered  as 
a  way  out  for  a  people  suffering  want  and  privation  because  of  the 
rapacity  of  man.  He  suggested  that  unless  the  cause  of  the  poverty 
and  distress  were  wiped  out  at  the  root  neither  birth  control  nor  any 
other  remedy  for  symptoms  could  better  conditions.  Henry  George 
was  quoted  as  to  conditions  in  India  fifty  years  ago  and  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  they  are  about  the  same  today.  The 
writer  also  called  attention  to  two  facts,  or  laws;  that  large  families 
are  the  result  of  unfavorable  economic  conditions  and  not  the  cause, 
and  that  as  conditions  improve  and  security  is  assured  families  tend 
to  become  smaller;  and,  that  larger  populations,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  better  provided  for  than  smaller  populations.  The  last 
might  be  expressed  in  another  form  to  account  for  the  failure  of  large 
proportions  of  the  population  to  enjoy  any  of  the  increased  comforts 
that  come  with  advancing  civilization;  the  greater  the  population 
the  greater  the  production  of  wealth  in  proportion  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

All  of  these  things  Mr.  de  Mello  denies.  He  says  outright  in  his 
answer  to  my  criticism,  that  as  populations  increase,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  provide  for  them.  This  is  the  Malthusian 
Theory  and  it  is  also  the  so-called  law  of  diminishing  returns.  He 
thinks  he  has  refuted  the  writer  in  this  by  asking  whether  it  is  not 
possible  under  the  Georgean  theory  to  conceive  of  the  population 
and  wealth  being  increased  two  fold,  three  fold,  four  fold,  ad  infinitum, 
and  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  our  country  is  not  shortsighted 


in  restricting  immigration.  The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is 
"Yes"  of  course,  but  the  former  is  a  ridiculous  question  since  it  is 
not  based  upon  reason.  The  real  answer  is  that  the  ability  of  the  land 
to  support  life  depends  upon  the  content  of  those  elements  needed 
by  the  protoplasm  in  the  cells  of  living  things,  and  that  these  have 
never  been  exhausted  since  they  are  returned  to  the  earth  with  the 
death  of  the  organism.  No  more  life  can  exist  than  can  be  replenished 
by  Mother  Earth,  and  since  life,  both  plant  and  animal  exist  in  India, 
the  land  is  able  to  support  its  people.  Should  the  soils  in  any  spot 
be  leached  out  so  that  the  elements  and  compounds  are  carried  off 
to  the  sea  the  fruitfulness  of  other  sections  might  be  called  upon  to 
support  life  in  places  seemingly  barren  of  fertility  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  exchange.  But  Mr.  de  Mello  thinks  that  the  only  way  for 
India  is  to  reduce  its  population,  production  remaining  static.  He 
says  flatly  that  India  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  soil's  capacity  to 
support  agricultural  population.  He  mentions  the  density  of  popula- 
tion as  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  Belgium  and  admits  that  industry 
in  manufacturing  might  help,  but  here  he  shakes  old  Malthus  once 
more.  He  says  that  of  course  the  writer  knows  that  the  industrializa- 
tion of  any  country  brings  in  machinery  which  will  displace  labor  and 
make  the  situation  worse.  Of  course  the  writer  knows  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

Mr.  de  Mello  admits  that  the  landlords  take  of  the  product  of  labor 
without  adequate  return,  but  he  says  that  they  do  not  bleed  the 
country  white  and  that  the  medicant  priesthood  is  negligible.  He 
does  accuse  the  British  government  of  maintaining  a  large  army  in 
India  at  the  expense  of  India  and  of  collecting  charges  of  35,000,000 
pounds  Sterling  which  are  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  for  which  the 
Indians  get  no  return.  He  does  not  see  that  a  country  which  is  able 
to  support  landlords,  Maharajahs  and  their  courts,  together  with  the 
British  Indian  army,  and  still  have  $185,000,000  to  send  away,  and  for 
which  wealth  no  return  is  made  that  in  any  way  benefits  the  lower 
castes,  is  a  long  way  from  the  optimum  of  population  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  believe.  He  insists  that  there  are  more  people  in  India  than 
India  can  support  from  her  soil.  Thus  does  Old  Moldy  Malthus  do 
his  ghost  dance  in  the  institutions  of  learning  under  British  influence 
in  India. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JOHN  LUXTON. 

A  REMONSTRANCE  FROM   NEW  ZEALAND 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  common  with  other  disciples  of  Henry  George,  I  am  much  in- 
terested in  the  campaign  now  in  progress  in  California,  which  is  to 
culminate  in  a  referendum  in  November  next.  It  comes  as  a  pain- 
ful surprise,  however,  to  find  that  the  efforts  of  our  esteemed  co- 
worker,  Mr.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  are  ridiculed  and  belittled  in  certain 
quarters  as  being  of  no  importance.  Curiously  enough,  the  critics 
call  themselves  Henry  George  men.  Yet  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
can  they  give,  to  show  that  Henry  George  ever  gave  their  methods 
or  views  the  slightest  support,  indeed  the  chimera  of  doing  everything 
at  once  was  never  mentioned,  nor  was  it  in  contemplation  in  his  life- 
time. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fullest  proof  that  the  methods 
his  disciples  have  followed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  had  his  en- 
tire approbation. 

For  example,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  Henry  George 
commenting  upon  the  imposition  of  a  land  tax  in  New  Zealand  by  the 
Ballance  Government  in  1891,  in  which  he  states  that  "anything 
done  in  the  right  direction  anywhere  helps  the  movement  everywhere." 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  separate  valuation  of  land  and  im- 
provements and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of 
land  is  a  good  beginning  "but,  of  course,  only  a  beginning."  Further, 
the  first  Liberal  Government  in  this  country,  the  Grey  Government, 
imposed  a  land  tax  as  far  back  as  1878  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  £1. 
Small  as  the  proposed  impost  was,  it  stirred  "the  landed  interest" 
to  its  depths,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Grey  Government  a  year 
later,  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new  government  was  to  repeal 
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the  land  tax.  This  attempt  of  Sir  George  Grey  to  place  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  on  a  right  foundation  attracted  world-wide  atten- 
tion. It  was  made  before  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  published. 
It  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Henry  George  and  subsequently 
he  made  frequent  public  commendatory  references  to  it.  Indeed  I 
remember  well  that  when  he  was  met  by  Sir  George  Grey  at  Auck- 
land on  his  way  to  Australia  in  1890,  the  author  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  made  special  reference  to  the  work  of  Sir  George  Grey, 
pointing  out  that  his  work  was  "the  root  and  beginning  of  Single 
Tax  in  New  Zealand."  A  year  later  there  was  imposed  in  this  country 
a  land  tax  of  Id.  in  the£l  and  despite  the  machinations  of  the  enemy, 
it  remains  to  this  day.  Further,  as  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware 
we  won  local  option  in  taxation  in  1896  and  today  80  out  of  our  100 
municipalities  and  60  out  of  our  122  counties,  levy  their  taxation  on 
the  unimproved  value  of  land.  In  its  original  form  the  Act  was  made 
inapplicable  to  certain  special  rates,  but  in  1911  those  exemptions 
were  deleted,  and  since  that  date  if  and  when  a  poll  is  won  under 
the  original  act,  all  the  local  taxation  in  the  district  falls  upon  the 
unimproved  value. 

In  this  city  of  Wellington,  for  example,  the  annual  rate  revenue  of 
£530,000 — 2,120,000  dollars— is  derived  entirely  from  the  unim- 
proved value,  that  is  to  say  all  the  buildings  and  other  improvements 
are  entirely  exempt  from  local  taxation.  The  importance  of  the 
principle  was  fully  illustrated  by  the  fierce  and  unscrupulous  opposi- 
tion which  the  proposal  encountered. 

I  write  feelingly  in  this  connection  since  I  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  poll  in  1927.  To  secure  a  poll  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  rate- 
payers must  sign  a  demand,  and  to  obtain  those  signatures  meant  a 
year's  hard  work  for  a  mere  handful  of  enthusiasts.  Nevertheless 
the  proposal  was  carried  by  8,000  to  4,000  votes,  and  it  is  beyond 
all  question  that  the  verdict  will  never  be  reversed.  A  Labor  Govern- 
ment has  just  been  returned  to  power  in  this  country,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  we  are  organizing  a  deputation  to  lay  proposals  before 
the  prime  minister  providing  for: 

1.  The  compilation  of  proper  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
urban  landholders,  the  number  of  rural  landholders,  etc.     This  for 
purposes  of  propaganda. 

2.  The  repeal  of  the  present  land  tax,  and  its  replacement  by  a 
flat  tax  without  exemption  or  graduation. 

3.  The  making  of  rating  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  manda- 
tory instead  of  optional  as  at  present,  and 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  law  which  permits  local  bodies  to  utilize 
the  profits  of  trading  concerns  in  reduction  of  rates. 

Surely  all  this  is  practical  propaganda  making  subsequent  progress 
easier? 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  a  land  tax  was  imposed  in  England 
as  far  back  as  1693.  No  provision  was  made,  however,  for  the  peri- 
odical re-valuation  of  land,  and  despite  the  provision  made  by  the 
Government  of  William  Pitt  in  1798,  enabling  landowners  to  commute 
the  taxation,  it  still  exists  but  is  collected  on  the  valuation  of  1693. 
The  great  Adam  Smith  points  out  in  the  work  usually  styled  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  published  in  1775,  that  the  grave  defect  of  the 
English  land  tax  is  "the  constancy  of  the  valuation,"  and  he  goes  on 
to  argue  that  a  statute  providing  for  the  periodical  valuation  of  land, 
"indemnifying  the  landowner  for  his  expenditure" — that  is  to  say. 
exempting  improvements — "should  be  a  perpetual  regulation  or 
fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth."  In  recent  times  two  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  pass  such  a  fundamental  law,  and  on  each 
occasion  they  have  been  frustrated  by  the  landed  interest.  Never- 
theless such  a  law  is  an  important  and  necessary  preliminary  step 
to  the  Single  Tax,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  enacted  ere  many  years 
in  England. 

Our  modern  critics,  however,  are  impatient  of  such  paltering.  In 
language  the  reverse  of  courteous  they  criticise  the  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  achieving  such  advances,  and,  in  defiance 
of  all  history,  they  invite  us  to  believe  that  everything  can  be  done 
in  one  budget!  Henry  George  men  everywhere  have  been  heartened 


by  the  progress  made  from  time  to  time  in  this  country,  in  Australia, 
and  in  Denmark,  but  we  are  told  that  such  progress  means  nothing! 
That  is  to  say  Henry  George,  when  he  wrote  that  "anything  done 
in  the  right  direction  anywhere  helps  the  movement  everywhere," 
was  writing  nonsense! 

Finally,  what  warrant  has  anyone  for  applying  to  us  the  con- 
temptuous epithet,  "step-by-steppers?"  The  initial  steps  in  any 
reform  are  necessarily  the  most  difficult.  The  great  objective  is  that 
a  beginning  should  be  made  on  right  lines.  Accordingly,  a  valuation 
system,  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  is  in  itself  some- 
thing worth  fighting  for.  Once  having  realized  that,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  tax  itself  should  be  levied  in  accordance  with  right 
principles,  certainly  without  exemptions  or  graduations.  The  ques- 
tion of  mortgaged  land  may  raise  practical  difficulties  for  example, 
and  I  remember  that  Henry  George  himself  stated  more  than  once 
that  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  were  really  partners,  and  that  the  tax 
should  be  apportioned  between  them  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive interests.  We  have  always  maintained,  however,  that  a  stage 
must  be  reached  in  the  movement  when  progress  will  be  accelerated. 

Once  a  proper  beginning  has  been  made  the  remaining  work  must 
necessarily  become  easier,  and  when  we  have  advanced  sufficiently 
to  make  apparent  to  everybody  the  benefits  of  land  value  taxation, 
then  the  volume  of  opinion  in  support  will  become  irresistible,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  progress  on  the  lines  visualized  by  our  critics  will 
become  not  merely  possible,  but  inevitable.  Anyhow,  I  am  certain 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Henry  George  men  throughout  the  world 
wish  well  to  the  movement  now  going  on  in  California,  and  I  hope 
and  anticipate  that  the  financial  help  sought  by  our  co-workers  there 
will  not  be  lacking.  Moreover,  as  some  evidence  of  my  own  feelings 
and  as  a  protest  against  the  unwarranted  attacks  made  on  our  friends, 
it  is  my  intention  to  transmit  ere  long  some  practical  evidence  of  the 
sympathies  of  Henry  George  men  in  this  country. 
Wellington,  N.  Z.  P.  J.  O'REGAN. 

"WRIT  SARKASTIC" 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

That  eminent  economist,  Dr.  Townsend,  proposes  that  Uncle  Sam 
pay  the  sum  of  $200  every  month  to  each  of  his  nieces  and  nephews 
from  the  age  of  sixty  years  upwards.  This  sum  must  be  spent  within 
thirty  days  after  its  receipt,  and  the  beneficiaries  must  agree  not  to 
work.  (We  agree). 

I  offer  a  better  plan  called  "The  Retire  At  Birth  Plan." 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  let  Uncle  Sam  hand  the  proud  parent 
his  promisory  note  for  $20,000  with  three  per  cent  interest,  pay- 
able twenty  years  later.  These  notes  can  be  printed  in  lots  of  one 
million  and  with  the  big  seal  of  the  United  States,  duly  affixed,  will 
look  very  pretty  when  framed.  In  fact,  their  value  would  increase 
if  the  President  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  could  be  induced  to  attach  their  pictures  and  autographs. 

The  three  per  cent,  or  $50  monthly,  would  be  paid  to  the  child's 
parents  until  the  child  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  The  United 
States  would  set  aside  $1,000  annually  so  that  when  the  "little  Liberal 
or  little  Conservative"  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  his 
Uncle  Samuel  would  hand  him  the  nest  egg  of  $20,000. 

This  isn't  the  whole  story,  by  a  jugful.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
the  young  man  with  his  $20,000  could  marry  a  young  woman,  similarly 
endowed,  and  they  would  start  housekeeping  with  $40,000. 

How  many  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  started  their  careers 
with  so  magnificent  a  fund? 

The  $40,000  couple  need  never  to  work  if  they  signed  a  contract  i 
with  the  Government  to  bear  at  least  four  children.  Because  for 
each  child  the  parents  would  be  paid  $50.  monthly  until  that  child 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  there  would  be  enough  of1 
their  own  $40,000  left  to  care  for  them  in  their  old  age. 

Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  which,  by  the  way,, 
is  not  original  with  me. 
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First: — Everyone  would  favor  it,  since  everyone  would  be  eligible, 
whereas  under  the  Townsend  Plan  only  those  who  live  until  the  age 
of  sixty  can  participate. 

Second: — No  one  would  ever  have  to  work  from  birth,  whereas 
under  the  Townsend  Plan  one  must  work  at  least  until  the  age  of 
sixty. 

Third:  It  would  cost  only  $1,600  yearly,  whereas  the  Townsend 
Plan  costs  $2,400  yearly. 

Lastly: — It  would  forever  end  the  agitation  for  birth  control,  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

I  submit  this  plan  to  the  consideration  of  all  political  parties  in  the 
next  presidential  election.     If  no  one  else  will  run  on  this  platform, 
I  offer  myself. 
New  York  City  BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER. 

OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  1935  there  was  by  Gordon  E.  McCloskey,  Ph.D.,  and  some  others 
compiled  a  book  of  100  pages,  with  the  title  "An  Appraisal  of  Certain 
Phases  of  Economic  Instruction  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  New 
Jersey." 

I  believe  Mr.  McCloskey  is  connected  with  the  high  school  at  Ridge- 
wood.  He  has  at  the  outset  made  acknowledgments  to  other  educators 
for  contributions  of  time  and  study.  Certainly  an  analysis  partly 
complete  has  been  made,  but  this  analysis  was  at  the  start  confined 
to  an  investigation  within  the  field  of  "economic-social"  education. 
The  topics  selected  for  analysis  were  Distribution,  Consumption,  and 
Economic  Planning  and  Control! 

Text-books  used  in  41  New  Jersey  cities  were  secured  and  carefully 
examined,  and  at  the  time  it  appeared  there  were  174  secondary 
schools  in  the  State.  There  have  been  several  junior  high  schools 
provided  for  since  then. 

A  bibliography  has  been  arranged  chronologically,  running  from 
1642  to  1933,  the  authors  and  publishers  and  dates  being  mentioned. 

The  book  is  in  paper  covers,  is  marred  with  an  altogether  too  numer- 
ous quantity  of  errors  to  be  attributed  to  the  printers  in  the  main, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  very  slender  justification  for  the  claim  that 
an  "appraisal"  of  value  has  resulted.  Certainly  I  found  nowhere 
in  the  book  any  certain  evidence  that  there  has  been  suggested  by 
anybody  that  there  is  a  science  of  political  economy,  the  study  of 
which  requires  a  certain  method,  or  that  Henry  George  ever  lived. 

Nevertheless,  the  faults  of  the  production  should  not  cause  it  to 
be  neglected.     It  was  published  by  Julius  Lewin  &  Son,  332  East 
76th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  GEORGE  WHITE. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

D.  J.  BARON  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  suggests  a  tax  on  idle  land  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  eventually  all  taxes  must  be  levied  on 
land,  the  gift  of  nature,  hammering  on  the  fact  that  what  we  need  is 
the  release  of  idle  land  to  provide  employment.  We  present  Mr. 
Baron's  suggestion  to  those  to  whom  it  may  appeal,  though  we  think 
just  now  the  Ralston  Amendment  calls  for  all  possible  concentration. 

OWEN  T.  STRATTON,  M.D.  of  Salmon,  Idaho,  wants  to  know  if 
there  is  any  way  to  get  the  "low  down"  on  the  sugar  tariff  and  the 
sugar  corporations.  "I  notice,"  he  says,  "a  full  page  in  Letters  adver- 
tising their  graft."  Dr.  Stratton  concludes: 

"  I  have  not  seen  any  comment  in  any  newspaper  or  magazine  con- 
cerning the  alleged  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  passed 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  protective  tariff.  It  would  seem  that 
their  grounds  for  invalidating  AAA  would  apply  to  that." 

FRED  PEASE  of  Milk  River,  Alberta,  writes  that  his  term  in  the 
village  council  has  expired  and  since  then  efforts  have  been  made 


to  reduce  taxation,  to  which  he  was  opposed.  The  town  contemplated 
water  and  sewage  systems  and  other  public  improvements,  but  the 
Single  Tax  advocates  of  whom  there  is  a  fair  proportion  feel  that  such 
improvements  should  be  financed  by  full  ground  rent  taxation.  They 
hesitate  to  add  such  services  inasmuch  as  the  economic  rent  would 
increase  and  bring  a  much  higher  capital  land  value.  In  other  words, 
they  see  that  individuals  would  be  able  to  capitalize  public  improve- 
ments and  thus  create  a  vested  interest  which  would  be  hard  to  dis- 
lodge.   

THE  work  being  done  by  C.  LeBaron  Goeller,  Endwell,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  publication  of  tracts  at  extraordinary  low  prices  is  a  work  which 
should  find  support.  These  are  for  free  distribution  in  so  far  as  in- 
come will  allow.  They  are  neatly  printed  and  striking  in  content. 
Send  to  Mr.  Goeller  for  a  sample  bunch  and  then  decide  what  you 
can  give  in  support  of  this  useful  work. 

RABBI  MICHAEL  AARONSOHN  is  urging  Cincinnati  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting  for  the  Henry  George  Congress. 

J.  W.  GRAHAM  PEACE  of  London  writes  us:  "We  are  not  dead  nor 
sleeping.  The  enforced  silence  following  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  Commonweal  may  have  given  that  impression,  but  evidence  keeps 
coming  testifying  to  the  steady  working  in  all  lands  of  the  influence 
exerted  from  these  offices  during  the  seventeen  years  completed  this 
week."  Mr.  Peace  encloses  a  clipping  from  Lord  Beaverbrook's 
Evening  Standard  giving  the  news  from  Reuter's  news  agency 
of  the  formation  of  a  'No  Tax"  party  in  South  Africa.  This 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Starting  with  one  man  who 
kept  on  preaching  the  full  gospel  of  land  restoration  there  is  now  an 
active  group  strong  enough  to  take  the  field  as  a  party.  Mr.  Peace 
sends  his  regards  to  all  his  friends,  and  they  are  many,  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 

U.  A.  VINCENT  of  Florence,  S.  C.,  writes  us:  "LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
for  January-February  is  fine.  Especially  was  I  impressed  with  Ray- 
mond V.  McNally's  article."  O.  E.  Toepfert  of  Cincinnati  writes: 
"Again  congratulations  on  the  conduct  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
Raymond  V.  McNally's  article  on  "The  Enigma  of  Money"  should 
be  in  pamphlet  form  and  in  the  hands  of  every  serious  student  of 
economics." 

VERNON  J.  ROSE  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  writes  us  of  the  death  of 
Charles  S.  Owsley,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  informed  men  on  our 
principles  in  that  city.  It  was  not  until  he  was  fifty  years  of  age 
that  he  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  teachings  of  Henry  George. 
He  then  came  in  contact  with  Malcolm  MacKay  and  William  J. 
Flacy  and  his  interest  was  aroused.  He  read  virtually  all  of  George's 
works  and  accepted  the  principles  wholeheartedly.  He  died  at  82 
and  was  a  practising  lawyer  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  popularity  of  the  "Monopoly"  game  recalls  the  fact  that  it 
follows  rather  closely  the  Landlords'  Game  invented  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
M.  Phillips,  active  Georgeist  in  Washington.  She  is  anxious  to  secure 
one  or  more  of  the  original  game  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of 
our  subscribers  who  may  possess  copies.  Her  address  is  2309  North 
Custis  Road,  Clarendon,  Va. 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  The  New  Standard  published  by  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Henry  George  Fellowship.  It  plans  to  give  the 
news  of  the  Extension  Classes  of  the  Henry  George  School  throughout 
the  country. 

WILL  LISSNER  of  the  New  York  Times  staff  writes  us: 

"The  Duncan  article  in  your  Jan.-Feb.  issue  is  one  of  prime  im- 
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portance.  You  ought  to  persuade  Mr.  Duncan  to  prepare,  in  the 
usual  form,  a  paper  on  his  results  for  publication  in  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic journals.  If  he  has  not  the  time  to  do  it,  I'll  be  glad  to." 

LOOKING  through  an  old  scrap  book  of  cards  and  invitations  cover- 
ing a  long  period  of  years  we  come  across  many  items  of  interest.  Here 
is  an  invitation  to  a  Henry  George  banquet  given  in  Seattle  in  1901. 
Do  any  of  our  readers  remember  the  occasion?  Here  is  a  card  of  our 
old  friend  Cornelius  Kievit  ("Single  Tax  Kievit")  of  Passaic,  N.  J.; 
one  of  Edmund  Quincy  Norton,  active  in  the  Henry  George  move- 
ment in  Alabama  many  years  ago.  A  card  from  Charles  Frederick 
Adams  of  blessed  memory,  a  close  friend  of  Henry  George  and  founder 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Commonwealth  still  going  strong  after 
reverses.  On  this  card  in  his  beautiful  chirography  is  written: 
"What  has  become  of  my  copy  of  the  Single  Tax  Review?  Mind1. 
Evasions  won't  do."  Here  is  a  card  from  Henry  V.  Hetzel, 
father  of  our  own  Harry  Hetzel,  and  one  of  the  best  out-door 
speakers  the  movement  ever  knew;  one  of  Christine  Ross,  now  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Barker  of  Toronto;  one  of  James  Bellangee,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Fairhope;  one  of  Weldon  L.  Crosman  of  Massachusetts,  still  active 
in  the  movement;  Alex  Konshin,  manager  of  the  society  founded  by 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy  for  popularizing  good  popular  books;  Dr.  Edward 
Burleigh,  of  Philadelphia,  friend  of  Frank  Stephens,  the  Hetzels  and 
the  Rosses  of  Arden;  E.  Stillman  Doubleday,  who  carried  his  eighty 
odd  years  like  a  boy,  father  of  our  own  Robert  S.  Doubleday  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  many  other  cards  and  invitations  which  revive  memories 
of  the  past. 

OUR  British  friends  are  active  in  placing  advertisements  of  the 
works  of  Henry  George  with  lengthy  extracts  in  Time  and  Tide,  the 
British  Weekly  and  the  Spectator.  These  will  reach  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

COMMENTING  on  the  recent  Liberal  victory  in  Canada  the  new 
Premier,  Mackenzie  King,  said:  "The  results  make  clear  that  the 
people. of  Canada  are  opposed  to  planning  for  scarcity  by  the  restric- 
tion of  production,  of  trade  and  employment,  and  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  Ottawa  trade  agreements,  and  welcome  the  prospect  of  their 
early  revision." 

AFTER  several  years  of  faithful  service  Secretary  Walling  of  the 
Single  Tax  Association  of  Canada  retires  in  favor  of  H.  T.  Owens. 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Coate,  of  140  Arlington  Avenue,  Toronto,  is  Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

IN  the  Catholic  Forester  for  January  Mr.  Alexander  Pernod  has  an 
admirable  article  on  "Social  Security."  Those  who  know  Mr.  Per- 
nod will  know  also  of  the  activities  he  has  pursued  for  lo,  these  many 
years. 

THE  Harmon  National  Real  Estate  Corporation  of  140  Nassau 
Street,  this  city,  one  of  the  largest  development  companies  in  the 
country,  has  issued  a  little  pamphlet  advertising  their  land  and  real 
estate  activities  for  the  information  of  investors.  Henry  George  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

"As  population  increases,  as  the  competition  for  the  use  of  land 
becomes  more  and  more  intense,  so  are  the  owners  of  land  enabled 
to  get  a  larger  and  larger  part  of  the  wealth  which  labor  exerted  upon 
it  produces.  That  is  to  say,  the  value  of  land  steadily  increases." 

WE  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Hartley  Dennett  of  East  Alstead, 
N.  H.,  on  Feb.  27,  followed  two  days  later  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Margaret  Chase  Dennett.  Both  died  of  influenza  pneumonia  of  the 
most  malignant  type.  Hartley  Dennett  was  born  at  Saco,  Maine, 
1870,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  long  active  in  Single  Tax  work.  Mr. 
Dennett  was  an  active  architect  in  Boston.  He  was  present  at  the 
Henry  George  Congress  last  Fall  in  New  York  City,  and  made  many 
friends  among  the  attendants.  Mr. .Dennett  served  as  secretary 


of  the  Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League.  Just  before  his  death  he 
was  contemplating  the  founding  of  an  extension  class  of  the  Henry 
George  School. 

CLEVELAND  ROGERS,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  in  a  recent 
address,  said  that  the  high  tariffs  closing  American  markets  to  Germany, 
were  primarily  responsible  for  bringing  Hitler  to  power.  At  the  same 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Rogers  spoke  Brigadier  General  Ross  Delafield 
said  that  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria,  and  the  German  ex- 
pansion before  the  World  War,  and  the  Italian  invasion  of  Ethiopia 
were  prompted  by  the  same  motive.  "Tariff  walls  and  quotas," 
he  said,  "have  forced  these  nations  crowded  with  people  to  violence 
and  war  to  gain  raw  materials  and  the  markets  they  need  to  enable 
their  industrial  populations  to  live." 

ARTHUR  POUND  reviews  Gilbert  M.  Tucker's  "Path  to  Prosperity" 
in  the  Atlantic  for  March  and  says  in  conclusion: 

"Any  business  man  who  is  willing  to  risk  a  few  bumps  and  shocks 
in  return  for  a  rational  explanation  of  things  as  they  were,  and  a  calm 
programme  for  things  as  they  might  be,  will  find  the  '  Path  to  Pros- 
perity' worth  reading." 

H.  ARNOLD  JACOBSON,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
"I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Mr.  Tucker's  book  'The 
Path  to  Prosperity.'  I  certainly  find  no  serious  points  of  disagree- 
ment. I  think  however  that  a  long  chapter  could  have  been  included 
stressing  the  tendency  following  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax  to 
organize  industry  toward  integrity,  stabilizing  investment  values, 
discouraging  speculation  in  all  fields,  and  leading  to  selection  of  office 
holders  who  consider  community  interests  paramount." 

BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER  writes: 

"Raymond  V.  McNally's  article  'The  Enigma  of  Money'  in  your 
Jan.-Feb.,  1936  issue  is  easily  worth  the  price  of  five  years  subscrip- 
tion to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  It  is  lucid,  comprehensive  and  funda- 
mentally sound.  If  the  Brain  Trust  in  Washington  could  be  in- 
duced carefully  to  study  it  America  might  be  saved  from  the  dis- 
aster to  which,  otherwise,  she  is  surely  headed." 

Referring  also  to  Mr.  McNally's  article  Harold  Sudell  of  Phila- 
delphia, writes:  "You  must  have  thought  Raymond  V.  McNally's 
article  'The  Enigma  of  Money'  a  good  one  or  you  would  not  have 
published  it.  But  to  me  it  seems  more  than  good — it  strikes  me  as 
the  best  article  I  have  ever  read  on  this  much  discussed  subject.  I 
think  it  should  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  if  this  is  done  you 
can  put  me  down  for  twenty-five  copies." 


LUDVIG  MOSBAEK  of  Askov,  Minn.,  issues  a  number  of  very  interest- 
ing tracts  which  we  judge  he  prints  himself.     They  deal  with  cum 
topics  in  the  light  of  fundamental  economics. 


esc- 
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MR.  E.  B.  SWINNEY  of  Los  Angeles  during  the  last  fifteen  months 
has  sent  out  about  1,500  Single  Tax  letters  to  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals and  there  is  before  us  a  list  of  thirty  odd  papers  in  which  these 
letters  have  appeared.  Doubtless  there  are  many  more.  The 
number  of  readers  of  these  communications  must  amount  to  many 
millions. 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON  writes  us:  "Wish  you  had  said  a  bit  more 
about  my  old  friend  Herbert  Janvrin  Browne.  When  I  first  knew 
him  and  when  I  best  knew  him  was  while  Henry  George,  Jr.  was  in 
Congress.  Browne  worked  with  him,  helped  him  with  his  knowledge 
of  conditions  there,  the  sort  of  knowledge  a  journalist  accumulates 
but  cannot  half  use — these  were  Browne's  own  words.  He  helped 
Harry  George  on  the  Rock  Creek  Park  matters,  where  Mr.  George 
unearthed  the  scandal  of  excess  condemnation  of  land  for  the  park. 

J.  P.  KOHLER  of  Coralitus,  Fla.,  who  is  a  most  indefatigable  worker 
for  the  cause,  reports  that  he  has  had  a  pleasant  talk  with  Senator 
Borah  on  the  Single  Tax.  Borah  said,  "Fine,  but  how  can  we  bring 
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it  about?"     I  told  him  "through  the  state  governments."     He  agreed. 
"Borah  is  O.K.     He  has  recanted  on  the  Townsend  Plan." 

AN  admirable  article  from  Dr.  Mark  Millikin  of  Hamilton,  O., 
ppears  in  the  Journal  of  Medicine,  Cincinnati,  O.  Its  title  is  "Heels 
nd  Taxes."  Dr.  Millikin  concludes: 

"The  back  to  the  land  slogan  is  more  comprehensive  than  we  think. 

should  apply  to  our  feet  and  places  of  abode.  Hogs,  corn,  cotton 
id  potatoes  under  the  emaciated  god  scarcity  should  elect  a  new 
ctator  more  girthful  and  mirthful.  And  we  should  make  the  symbol 

our  tax  system  the  lowly  mole,  instead  of  the  vampire  that  flies 
t  night  and  sucks  the  life  blood  of  business." 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  Burton  Thorning,  famous  surgeon 
nd  veteran  Georgeist,  on  Feb.  11  following  a  long  illness.  He  was  a 
under  of  the  Houston,  Texas,  Clinic,  in  1916.  He  was  born  in 
72.  He  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Henry  George  School  in 
ouston. 

MR.  P.  J.  MARKHAM  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  writes  us  that  the 
ear  1939  will  mark  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Henry  George  and 
lat  united  effort  should  be  made  for  a  world-wide  gathering  at  that 
me.  He  believes  that  the  birthday  celebration  should  be  the  actual 
ate  of  George's  birth  and  that  arrangements  should  be  made  to 

sure  this. 

IT  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  our  friend  A.  Mathieu  Alonso, 
Salamanca,  Spain,  and  under  recent  date  he  writes  us  again  as 
Hows: 

"Last  Summer  I  visited  Spitzberg  and  met  Mr.  Hansen  during  my 

ay  in  Bergen.     In  Denmark  I  met  my  fellow  correspondent  of  LAND 

ND  FREEDOM,  Abel  Brink,  as  well  as  Prof.  Jacob  Lange.     I  shall 

easure   the   reception  given  me  as  I  do  that  accorded  me  by  you 

id  others  of  our  good  friends  during  my  short  stay  in  New  York. 

uring  my  travels  throughout  Russia  I  had  the  pleasure  to  discuss 

th   many  economists  of  that  country.     In   Moscow   I   discovered 

e  photograph  of  Henry  George  that  his  son  had  inscribed  to  Count 

eo  Tolstoy  in  1907.     In  the  home  of  the  Tolstoys  they  offered  to 

ow  me  the  letters  and  writings  of  Tolstoy  about  Henry  George, 

ut  I  could  not  take  time  for  this.     Nevertheless  I  promised  to  come 

>ack  to  Moscow  in  order  to  study  them.     Give  my  best  salutations 

all  my  friends  in  New  York  whom  I  shall  never  forget." 

LOWELL  THOMAS  over  the  radio  mentioned  Mayor  McNair  of 
ttsburgh  as  one  who  clings  to  that  half-forgotten  idea  or  theory  of 
enry  George.  Mrs.  Phillips,  of  Clarendon,  Va.,  corrected  Mr. 
lomas  indicating  to  him  what  is  clearly  an  awakening  interest  in 
ic  philosophy  of  Henry  George.  Mr.  Lowell  Thomas  replied  as 
Hows:  "Many  thanks  for  writing.  I  am  afraid  that  I  make  more 
ban  my  share  of  mistakes  and  I  am  always  glad  to  have  some  one 
t  me  right."  Which  is  gracious  if  non-committal. 

A  FOUR-PAGE  leaflet  by  Amalia  E.  DuBois,  sister  of  our  old  friend 
rederick  C.  Leubuscher,  "Alice  in  Wonderland  Paraphrased,"  has 
Jached  us.  It  is  interesting  and  novel. 

THE  Henry  George  Fellowship  of  this  city  held  a  meeting  on  the 
vening  of  Feb.  13  at  the  Central  Church,  West  81st  Street,  at  which 
.nna  George  de  Mille  gave  an  intimate  account  of  her  father's  life. 

bout  sixty  were  present. 

JULIAN  P.  HICKOK  of  Philadelphia  writes:  "The  Enigma  of 
loney,"  by  Raymond  V.  McNally  is  excellent.  Believe  it  should 
e  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  general  distribution.  It  would  be 

special  value  for  use  in  the  Henry  George  classes." 

MR.  LESLIE  EICHEL  is  a  columnist  whose  work  is  syndicated  in  all 
le  Scripps  Howard  papers.  He  is  indefatigable  in  explaining  the 


Henry  George  idea  and  quotes  from  "Progress  and  Poverty"  ad 
libitum.  Mr.  Eichel  is  a  convert  of  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation 
with  which  he  took  up  the  question  some  time  ago  and  read  avidly. 
He  is  a  very  able  correspondent  and  is  one  of  the  rapidly  growing 
host  of  current  commentators  who  know  their  "stuff." 

To  DATE, 800  copies  of  Mr.  Burger's  pamphlet  "What  to  Emphasize 
in  Teaching  the  Georgeist  Philosophy,"  have  been  sold.  The  follow- 
ing have  bought  fifty  or  more  copies:  The  Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation,  The  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh;  The 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  Philadelphia;  Francis  I. 
Mooney,  Baltimore;  Miss  Schetter,  New  York;  Mr.  Beckwith,  Stock- 
ton, Calif.  About  1,200  copies  are  still  available. 

ON  Feb.  10,  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Burger  delivered  his  address  "Funda- 
mentals in  the  Science  of  Political  Economy,"  before  three  classes  of 
Prof.  Broadus  Mitchell  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti- 
more. A  few  days  later  Prof.  Mitchell  ordered  sixty  copies  of  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty"  from  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  for  use 
in  his  classes.  On  Lincoln's  birthday,  Mr.  Burger  addressed  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Towson,  Md.  This 
address  has,  during  the  past  four  years,  become  a  regular  feature  at 
these  institutions.  In  February,  also,  through  the  courtesy  of  John 
Luxton,  he  spoke  before  two  clubs  in  the  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Burger's 
mother,  he  was  unable  to  continue  to  Washington  and  Lee  and  George- 
town Universities  as  well  as  Richmond  College  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  whose  economic  classes  he  was  scheduled  to  address  early 
in  March.  Mr.  Spencer  Heath  kindly  substituted.  All  told,  over 
one  thousand  college  and  high  school  students  received  a  sound, 
comprehensive  grounding  in  our  philosophy. 

ON  March  16  Morris  Van  Veen  delivered  an  address  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Civic  Club,  his  subject  being  "How  Great  Fortunes  Are  Made," 
before  an  audience  of  about  one  hundred  among  whom  were  a  number 
of  civic  leaders  and  public  officials.  Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
Eastmond,  Commissioner  of  Water  and  Electricity  and  Hon. 
Robert  Haskel,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel.  Cornelius  Sheehan 
followed  Mr.  Van  Veen  and  supplied  some  material  information 
in  support  of  the  speaker.  Mr.  Van  Veen  made  a  good  impression 
and  his  illustrations  and  anecdotes  interested  those  present.  We 
may  announce  that  Mr.  Van  Veen  stands  ready  to  repeat  this 
lecture  to  any  similar  organizations  at  twenty-four  hours  notice. 

SAMUEL  S.  PELS,  brother  of  the  late  Joseph  Fels,  is  one  of  the  six- 
teen delegates-at-large  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
June. 

N.  D.  ALPER,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  doing  yeoman  work  in 
California  in  behalf  of  the  Ralston  Amendment  contributes  an  ad- 
mirable article  to  the  National  Union  Farmer.  The  paper  has  quite 
a  wide  circulation  in  California. 

THE  following  from  Mrs.  Mary  Fels  spoken  in  1934  should  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold.  The  truth  has  never  been  better  said: 

"Society  suffers  from  its  own  improvement.  By  one  of  the  grimest 
ironies  to  which  history  bears  witness,  those  to  whom  a  purely  fur- 
tuitous  event  has  given  possession  of  the  soil  become  legally  and  eco- 
nomically entitled  to  tax  the  community  in  proportion  to  its  progress." 

THE  correct  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  husband  of  former  Miss 
Antoinette  Kaufmann,  efficient  secretary  of  the  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
tion, is  John  Howard  Wambough.  The  name  was  misspelled  in  our 
last  issue. 
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For  your  business  friends  who  need  to  know  about 
land  value  taxation 

SAFEGUARD 

PRODUCTIVE 

CAPITAL 

This  little  book  shows  how  productive  industry  is  crushed  between 
the  upper  millstone  of  high  taxes  and  the  lower  millstone  of  ground 
rent, — and  the  only  way  in  which  business  can  possibly  find 
relief.  Don't  argue  with  your  business  friend.  Give  him  a  copy. 

"Will  be  read  by  many  who  have  not  the  intellectual  capacity, 
nor  perhaps  the  leisure,  to  examine  what  Henry  George  really  taught." 
—Joseph  Dana  Miller,  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

"A  sensible  suggestion  at  a  time  when  big  business  and  small  busi- 
ness as  well  is  crying  for  relief  from  heavy  taxation.  .  .  .  Seems  to  fit 
the  picture  of  what  industry  needs  today." — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

"Non-technical  and  should  interest  anyone  who  is  concerned  with 
reducing  taxes  on  industry."— New  York  Investment  News. 

The  book  is  by  LOUIS  WALLIS,  author  of  "The  Struggle  for 
Justice"  and  other  volumes  dealing  with  economic  forces  in  world 
history. 

All  booksellers,  75  cents 

DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN  &  CO. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  Keynote  Convention  Speech,  1940 

as  reported  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  by 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

IS  it  harder  to  think  straight  than  to  think  crookedly? 
Is  it  easier  to  tread  the  labyrinthian  caverns  of  what 
goes  on  under  the  name  of  economics  and  social  philosophy 
than  to  make  obvious  deductions  from  the  working  of  the 
factors  in  production  and  distribution  that  are  right 
under  our  eyes?  Is  the  definition  of  terms  and  their 
understanding  so  difficult  that  we  must  seek  out  esoteric 
meanings,  new  complexities,  verbal  profundities  to  con- 
ceal the  simplicities  of  production  and  distribution  every- 
where? 

toR  despite  certain  appearances  to  the  contrary,  in- 
dustry in  its  seeming  complexities  is  as  simple  as  it 
ever  was.  We  are  warned  against  financial  control  of 
production  through  holding  companies  or  through  bank- 
ing organizations.  We  see  the  growth  of  corporate  forms 
of  business  ownership;  we  see  the  increasing  number  of 
chain  stores,  and  other  symptoms  of  cooperation  and 
the  cooperative  spirit.  We  hear  this  manifestation  hailed 
from  one  quarter  as  monopolistic,  and  therefore  insidious 
and  dangerous,  from  another  as  a  healthy  manifestation 
of  social  coordination  in  industry.  Few  seem  to  be  sure 
of  it. 

WE  should  be  able  to  discover  that  these  manifesta- 
tions of  modern  industry  where  they  are  unim- 
peded are  healthy  manifestations;  we  should  be  able  to 
determine  that  where  they  are  harmful  it  is  due  to  the 
monopolistic  basis  of  society  common  even  to  the  simpler 
forms  of  industry.  That  is,  if  we  are  patient  and  reduce 
it  to  simple  terms.  If  these  great  corporate  forms  of 
production  and  distribution  possess  powers  of  oppression 
it  is  not  because  of  the  inherent  capabilities  of  combina- 
tion to  oppress  the  smaller  industries  but  to  the  absence 
of  that  very  freedom  of  competition  which  these  pur- 
blind economists  stigmatize  as  laissez  faire. 

COMBINATION    and   competition    are   two   sides   of 
the  same  shield.     Monopoly  is  not  inherent  in  com- 
bination.    The  two  first  named  are  natural  laws.     And 
here  is  just    where    the    modern    economists    fall    down. 
Monopoly  is  man-made  and  not  natural.     It  is  not  possible 


to  establish  any  real  monopoly  without  calling  in  the  law 
to  perpetuate  it.  There  is  no  monopoly  where  the  na- 
tural laws  of  production  and  distribution  prevail.  Co- 
operation and  competition  see  to  that. 

T  T  ERE  is  what  is  the  matter  with  present  day  eco- 
••-  •*•  nomic  thinking.  If  there  is  not  a  natural  law  of 
distribution  the  way  is  open  for  all  manner  of  invention 
to  secure  desired  equity  and  we  cheerfully  concede  that 
this  is  the  motive  actuating  many  of  these  thinkers.  It 
may  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  Roosevelt  policies.  But 
unless  there  is  some  sensing  of  the  nature  of  cooperation, 
competition  and  monopoly — if  we  start  with  the  pre- 
sumption that  competition  is  wholly  bad,  and  thus  mis- 
take its  real  function — we  are  betrayed  into  all  manner 
of  makeshifts  that  result  disastrously,  and  when  ex- 
hibited in  panorama,  as  they  have  been  in  the  last  three 
years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  seem  like  a  Chamber 
of  Horrors.  One  series  of  fantastic  invention  has  followed 
another  until  we  do  not  know  what  to  expect  next. 

P^HESE  men  are  amazingly  ignorant,  despite  their 
•^  pretense  of  learning,  despite  their  degrees  and  the 
high  regard  in  which  they  are  held.  Writers  like  Stuart 
Chase,  and  even  the  more  persuasive  Walter  Lippman, 
have  capitalized  the  little  they  possess  to  unheard  of 
figures.  Possessed  of  undoubted  talent,  though  talent 
of  a  tenuous  quality,  they  might  easily  have  attained  to 
influential  thinking.  But  they  do  not  know  where  they 
are  headed.  There  are  no  laws  and  principles  by  which 
they  might  be  guided  and  thus  no  real  destination.  Laws 
like  competition  and  its  complement,  combination,  or 
cooperation  are  anathema  to  them;  all  our  troubles  are 
attributed  to  them;  they  sneer  at  laissez  faire  without 
knowing  what  they  are  sneering  at. 

ANY  knowledge  of  what  actually  has  taken  place  in 
history  seems  also  to  be  unknown  to  them.  They 
think  prices  can  be  regulated ;  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
they  cannot  be;  they  think — Mr.  Roosevelt  does —  that 
prices  are  connected  somehow  with  prosperity.  He  talks 
about  returning  to  the  price  level  of  1926  as  if  there  were 
something  epochal  in  that.  He  has  not,  like  his  friend 
Upton  Sinclair,  talked  about  profits  as  if  profits  were  not 
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wages,  or  interest,  or  rent  or  all  combined.  He  has  not 
talked  in  socialistic  jargon  of  "production  for  use"  and 
not  for  profit,  but  he  came  periously  near  to  it.  Some 
of  his  friends  say  it  for  him.  These  men  are  not  only 
ignorant  of  natural  laws;  they  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  terms. 

THAT  there  are  large  groups  ignorant  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  political  economy  is  proven  by  the 
half-baked  theories  which  are  current  and  are  urged  as 
panaceas.  The  money  theory  of  prosperity  held  by  these 
ill-informed  gentlemen,  of  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  one, 
is  at  the  basis  of  most  of  these  theories.  There  are  groups, 
mutually  destructive,  who  advance  theories  of  money 
with  the  object  of  doing  away  with  interest,  forgetful 
that  interest  is  not  paid  for  the  use  of  money  but  is  the 
return  to  capital;  that  if  we  had  no  money  at  all  interest 
would  still  be  paid  for  the  loan  and  use  of  capital. 

THE  prevailing  confusions  are  numerous  and  many  of 
them,  as  we  have  said,  self-destructive.  The  real  factors 
in  distribution  are  calmly  ignored  and  explanations  for 
the  existing  depression  in  the  oracular  style  are  constantly 
forthcoming.  Thus  William  Truant  Foster  says  in  April 
Survey  Graphic,  concluding  an  article  entitled  "A  Bill 
for  Hard  Times,"  "All  of  which  means  that  every  major 
depression  is  exclusively  a  mismanagement  of  currency 
and  credit." 

NOW  to  deliberate  further.  That  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  the  people  are  receivers  of  economic  rent  paid 
by  ninety-five  per  cent;  that  the  richest  resources  of  the 
earth  are  held  by  the  few;  that  industry  is  burdened  by 
excessive  taxation  and  commerce  throttled  by  tariffs, 
mean  nothing  to  these  wise  pundits  who  find  it  easier  to 
think  crookedly  than  to  think  straight;  easier  to  put 
aside  all  these  plainly  obvious  violations  of  natural  laws 
and  their  outcome,  and  wander  into  labyrinthian  caverns 
for  explanations  that  lie  wholly  within  the  shadows  and 
are  only  a  pale  reflex  of  prevailing  conditions  in  which  all 
economic  laws  are  violated  or  set  at  naught.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  amazing  profundity  of  these  "thinkers" 
who  are  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  their  equally  ignorant 
disciples  who  think  what  is  taught  must  be  profound  in 
that  is  bottomless.  Marcel  Proust  has  said:  "Each  finds 
lucidity  only  in  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  same  state  of 
confusion  as  his  own." 


IT  is  true  that  the  poorest  may  now  in  certain  ways  enjoy  what  the 
richest  a  century  ago  could  not  have  commanded,  but  this  does 
not  show  improvement  of  condition  so  long   as  the  ability  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life  is  not  increased.     The  beggar  in  a  great  city 
may  enjoy   many   things  from   which   the  backwoods   farmer  is  de- 
barred, but  that  does  not  prove  the  condition  of  the  city  beggar  better 
han  that  of  the  independent  farmer. — "PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY." 


Intellectual  Malnutrition 

AN   EVIL  ARISING   FROM   THE   DEPRESSION 

THAT   IS   MORE  SINISTER  THAN 

PHYSICAL  STARVATION 

BY  JOHN  LUXTON 
(Concluded) 

IN  the  same  number  of  Harper's  appears  a  discussion 
of  liberty  by  Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  formerly  presi: 
dent  of  Amherst  College.  It  is  entitled:  "Liberty — For 
What?"  It  is  plainly  an  expression  of  the  confusion  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  various  concepts  of  liberty  held  by 
Americans,  especially  those  of  our  scholars  and  practical 
men  who  call  themselves  "realists,"  and  an  attempt  to 
justify  his  own  concept  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
and  the  sum  total  of  these,  democracy.  He  is  sound  in 
his  own  concepts.  We  would  wish  for  no  better  result 
of  the  American  educational  system  than  that  each  and 
every  young  American  should  leave  school  with  the  con- 
cept of  liberty  possessed  by  Dr.  Meiklejohn.  But  we 
feel  that  the  doctor  has  treated  us  to  some  mental  food 
that  will  counteract  the  effect  of  his  very  sound  doctrine. 
We  do  not  see  why  he  needed  to  do  this.  In  education 
it  is  never  wise  to  present  conflicting  ideas  or  theories 
when  the  intention  is  to  have  the  students  reject  the  false 
by  logical  reasoning  unless  the  true  is  well  supported  by 
facts.  Yet  the  doctor  admits  that  his  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  assertion  that  Americans  still  love  equality 
and  fraternity  is  not  of  the  laboratory  type,  but  merely 
his  own  interpretation  of  events  of  history  and  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  American  people.  Who  would  askl 
for  better  proof?  The  Chinese  do  not  attempt  to  prove 
by  laboratory  methods  what  is  perfectly  obvious.  Even  as 
they,  the  doctor  is  depending  upon  something  inherent  hi 
all  men,  intuition,  but  his  admission  weakens  the  case 
in  the  eyes  of  many  who  will  say  that  his  belief  is  merely 
his  own  personal  opinion. 

The  doctor  speaks  of  the  paradox  in  our  interpretatior 
of  liberty.  It  is  that  liberty  forbids  the  interference 
with  certain  of  our  activities  and  requires  that  we  inter 
fere  with  others.  The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu 
tion  prohibits  Congress  from  interfering  with  religion 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  of  speech,  or  with  the  righ 
of  the  people  to  assemble  peaceably,  and  to  petition  th< 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  These  are  thing; 
in  which  we  are  guaranteed  absolute  freedom.  The  Fiftl 
Amendment,  says  Dr.  Meiklejohn,  suggests  that  people 
may  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with  du« 
process  of  law.  Later  on  the  doctor  explains  this  seem 
ing  paradox  by  showing  that  the  Constitution  guarantee; 
in  the  Fifth,  and  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendments,  in  re 
gard  to  ownership  and  management  of  property,  no! 
freedom  from  restraint,  but  restraint  in  conformance  t< 
justice  and  regularity.  He  does  not  attempt  to  explair 
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i  the  reason  why  the  government  may  take  life  but  not 
interfere  with  a  man's  religion. 

We  believe  that  the  Fifth  Amendment  expresses  the 
ideas  prevalent  at  the  time  of  its  formulation  and  does 
not  imply  that  the  Congress  may  or  must  regulate  and 
estrain,  even  take,  life,  liberty,  or  property.  At  the 
ime  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  no  one  ques- 
ioned  the  right  of  the  state  to  take  life  or  property  or  to 
leprive  a  man  of  his  liberty.  The  Fifth  Amendment 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  state  from  doing  so  except 
or  good  and  sufficient  reasons  after  due  process  of  law. 
There  is  no  need  of  implying  that  the  state  may  do  what 
everyone  admits  it  has  the  power  to  do.  But  human 
jpinion  had  not  developed  at  that  time  to  the  point  of 
eeing  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  take  what  it  can  not 
;ive,  that  is  life.  And  the  Declaration  made  it  perfectly 
:lear  that  the  right  to  live  is  inalienable.  No  man  is 
it  to  be  judge  of  the  right  to  life  of  any  other  man,  and 
no  man  may  take  life  except  as  a  means  of  protecting  his 
own  or  that  of  another.  What  applies  to  the  individual 
applies  to  society.  We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  civiliz- 
ation where  we  may  question  the  right  of  society  to  take 
ife  except  as  a  means  of  preserving  life.  We  had  not 
cached  such  a  stage  when  the  Fifth  Amendment  was 
adopted. 

In  regard  to  liberty  we  do  not  see  that  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment does  anything  but  guarantee  justice  for  those  who 
lave  sold  their  endowed  rights  by  the  disregard  of  the 
endowed  rights  of  others.  A  man  who  takes  the  life  or 
iroperty  of  another  man  without  good  and  sufficient 
reason  has  violated  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  men  in- 
cluding his  own,  and  has  thus  forfeited  his  right  to  liberty. 
It  is  the  business  of 'the  state,  or  of  society,  to  restrain 
lim  from  further  violations  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
all  men.  To  restrain  him  does  not  mean  to  kill  him  nor 
:o  confiscate  that  which  is  rightfully  his.  We  think  now 
of  crime  as  due  to  maladjustment  to  society.  We  may 
not  know  the  cause  but  at  least  we  have  reached  the 
joint  where  we  are  considering  the  social  rehalibitation 
of  criminals.  If  we  kill  the  man,  we  are  admitting  that 
we  are  doing  so  as  the  easiest  way  of  solving  the  problem, 
or  we  are  satisfying  revenge.  The  trouble  with  both 
reasons  is  that  the  problem  is  not  solved  and  revenge 
upon  one  criminal  does  not  deter  others. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  life  and  liberty  applies 
with  equal  force  to  property.  The  Fifth  Amendment  is 
a  safeguard,  not  necessary  in  a  highly  developed  state  of 
civilization,  but  we  are  not  in  such  a  state  as  yet.  Our 
ancestors  had  fled  from  a  continent  where  the  few  per- 
sonal belongings,  even  the  daughters  and  wives  of  tenants, 
were  not  secure  from  the  greed  of  the  overlord.  The 
confiscation  of  property  in  America  in  retaliation  for  acts 
of  insurrection  against  the  royal  governors  and  the  British 
crown  was  not  very  long  past.  The  possibility  that 
patriots  might  try  the  same  thing  against  persons  they 


disliked  was  very  real.  Therefore  the  Fifth  Amendment 
guaranteed  security  in  possession  of  property.  But  the 
conception  of  property  was  wrong  then  and  is  still  wrong 
in  the  minds  of  most  people.  Property  at  that  time  re- 
ferred to  the  material  products  of  labor,  and  to  natural 
products,,  men  and  land.  We  have  modified  our  con- 
ception to  the  extent  of  abolishing  property  in  men  by 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  We  still  believe  that  one 
may  own  property  in  land.  In  course  of  time,  if  we  do 
not  succumb  to  mental  malnutrition,  we  shall  realize 
that  private  property  in  land  is  as  wrong  as  private  prop- 
erty in  men.  Then  we  must  revamp  the  Fifth  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendments  so  that  land  and  natural  re- 
sources shall  be  recognized  as  common  property,  and 
private  property,  in  which  the  owner  has  title  due  to 
his  own  production  of  the  property,  or  to  exchange  or 
surrender  of  title  by  a  former  owner,  shall  be  free  from 
confiscation  or  regulation  as  long  as  the  owner  does  not 
use  it  or  maintain  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  or  obstruct 
the  right  of  any  one  to  life,  liberty,  and  property.  The 
state  has  no  business  to  interfere  in  any  man's  affairs, 
internal  or  external,  unless  that  man  is  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  rights  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  In  interfering  with  these  a  man  forfeits  his 
own  rights.  We  do  not  see  the  implication  in  the  Fifth 
Amendment  that  Dr.  Meiklejohn  sees.  We  do  see  an 
effort  to  make  us  more  secure  in  our  inalienable  rights, 
which  was  a  great  step  forward  at  the  time  of  its  formu- 
lation. 

Let  us  consider,  in  passing,  the  First  Amendment,  which 
prohibits  Congress  from  establishing  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof.  Does  this  amendment 
prevent  Congress  from  making  laws  to  prevent  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  among  any  religious  sect,  or  the  offering 
of  human  sacrifices  should  such  a  sect  appear,  or  the 
buying  of  slave  girls  to  be  temple  prostitutes  should  a 
sect  from  Asia  be  transplanted  to  our  dominions  by  con- 
version of  native  born?  Or  suppose  a  sect  similar  to  the 
Doukhobors  should  begin  one  of  their  milleniums  by 
shedding  their  clothes  and  marching  on  the  capital  of 
the  United  States?  Would  not  restraining  legislation 
be  a  prohibition  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion?  We 
believe  it  would.  Therefore  we  refuse  to  see  paradoxes 
in  the  amendments  mentioned,  nor  in  any  part  of  the 
Constitution.  We  understand  the  background  and  agree 
with  Dr.  Meiklejohn  that  Americans  loved  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  in  those  days  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  today,  but  we  believe  that  his  efforts  to 
confound  the  enemies  of  this  spirit  have  served  but  to 
make  them  more  sure  of  their  position.  Dr.  Meiklejohn 
seems  to  assume  that  we  have  always  enjoyed  these  ideals 
in  actuality  but  that  we  have  been  discarding  them  in 
practice  while  we  have  been  conquering  a  continent. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  never  enjoyed  any  but  a  small 
fraction  of  liberty,  either  economic  or  spiritual,  and  na- 
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turally,  never  the  full  blessings  of  democracy  nor  justice. 
We  have  been  getting  near  to  these  ideals  as  we  have 
progressed  in  education  and  liberality,  but  economically, 
we  have  been  getting  further  away  from  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  health  and  happiness,  because  such  opportunity 
depends  upon  the  bargain  we  can  make  with  the  owners 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation.  Truly,  we  must 
pay  the  price  demanded  by  the  owner  of  land  for  the 
chance  to  live.  As  long  as  this  condition  exists  liberty 
is  an  abstraction. 

The  most  dangerous  mental  diet,  however,  is  not  pre- 
sented in  the  better  magazines,  since  their  food,  danger- 
ous as  it  is,  reaches  a  small  proportion  of  our  body  politic. 
That  food  which  nourishes  blind  adherence  of  the  vast 
number  of  workers  who  live  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
to  the  false  and  self-interested  doctrines  of  demagogues 
is  more  destructive  of  ideals  of  justice  and  democracy. 
Take  the  tabloids  such  as  The  Mirror  and  The  Daily 
News,  and  all  of  the  Hearst  press.  Just  now  they  are 
trying  to  inflame  the  workers  against  Japan  and  Japanese 
goods.  Recently  the  Daily  News  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  for  American  girls  earning  $2.98  per  week  to 
compete  with  the  labor  of  Japanese  women  who  are  "will- 
ing" to  work  for  $2.50  a  week.  Other  such  statements 
for  those  accustomed  to  think  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
workers  of  Japan  are  willing  to  work  long  hours  for  a 
bare  subsistence  and  that  American  laborers  and  skilled 
workman,  at  five  days  of  eight  hours  can  never  hope  to 
compete  with  such  labor.  In  consequence  we  are  being 
flooded  with  goods  of  Japanese  manufacture  which  will 
drive  American  articles  off  the  market  and  throw  millions 
out  of  work,  thus  prolonging  the  depression.  The  aver- 
age working  man  or  woman,  finding  it  hard  to  live  on  the 
low  wages  or  relief  funds  prevalent  here  readily  accepts 
such  statements  as  facts.  Carry  this  out  to  its  end  and 
we  shall  have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  people  to  approve 
of  high  tariffs,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  highest  tariff 
in  history  did  not  prevent  the  present  depression. 

The  assumption  that  Japanese  workers  are  content  to 
work  long  hours  for  small  wages  is  simply  not  so.  In 
Asia,  an  authoritative  source  available  to  all  who  read, 
there  are  articles  and  pictures  that  give  us  a  truer  con- 
ception of  things  in  the  Orient  than  any  newspaper  can, 
for  news  articles  are  momentary,  and  merely  reproduce 
current  events.  They  can  not  show  causes  nor  trends. 
These  are  continuous  and  must  be  treated  in  the  entirety 
by  those  fitted  for  the  task.  A  scholar  might  keep  track 
of  events  from  news  articles  over  a  long  period  but  the 
average  reader  does  not.  Not  so  long  ago  the  labor 
situation  in  Japanese  factories  in  the  larger  cities  was 
discussed  in  Asia.  Long  processions  of  kimona-clad 
Japanese  girls,  marching  four  abreast,  proceeded  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  industrial  sections  of  Yoko- 
hama and  Tokio,  and  strange  to  say,  with  police  protec- 
tion and  guidance.  They  were  striking,  and  protesting 
in  mass  against  low  wages  and  long  hours.  This  would 


be  a  revelation  to  the  American  working  man  or  woman. 
Not  so  long  ago  another  thing  happened  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Post  and  one  of  its  staff 
writers.  If  such  a  thing  happened  in  the  United  States 
we  would  wonder  what  we  were  coming  to,  yet  it  happened 
in  the  land  of  emperor  worship,  where  soldiers  gladly 
offer  themselves  as  human  bombs  upon  the  altar  of  love 
for  fatherland.  The  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Army  of 
Japan  protested  in  the  following  terms  against  conditions 
of  living: 

"It  (Japan's  economic  system)  creates  class  differences, 
enables  the  few  to  hoard  wealth,  causes  poverty  and  un- 
employment among  the  masses  and  makes  life  for  the 

people   insecure All   our   people   must   be   placed 

in  a  position  to  obtain  an  income  in  ratio  to  their  labor. 

Taxation  must  be  readjusted  to  obtain  fairness 

and  justice." 

Is  it  possible  that  a  people  whose  army  makes  such 
protest  are  willing  to  slave  long  hours  for  just  a  living 
wage  so  that  the  industrialists  of  Japan  may  sell  goods 
cheaply  in  foreign  countries?  But  of  course  the  readers 
of  the  Mirror,  News,  and  the  Hearst  press  will  never 
know  this  side  of  Japan  as  long  as  they  read  nothing 
except  the  papers  mentioned. 

The  average  working  man  never  stops  to  consider  that 
Japanese  goods  are  sold  here  for  American  goods.  Money 
does  not  flow  from  here  to  Japan  but  credit  does.  But 
if  money  did  flow,  the  cost  of  transportation,  etc.,  would 
net  the  manufacturer  in  Japan  no  more  than  he  could 
get  for  his  goods  in  Japan  or  China.  When  we  consider 
Japanese  goods  for  American  goods  we  see  that  to  pur- 
chase an  American  electric  sewing  machine  at  the  lowest 
price  in  this  country  and  not  considering  transportation 
charges  a  Japanese  would  have  to  give  the  equivalent  in 
goods  of  11.6  weeks  work.  The  lowest  price  offered  now 
is  $29.00.  At  $15.00  per  week,  and  this  is  considered  a 
living  wage  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  an  American 
could  get  the  machine  for  the  equivalent  of  two  weeks ' 
work.  Who  is  getting  the  worst  of  the  bargain  when  the 
labor  of  twelve  men  must  be  given  to  get  in  exchange  the 
labor  of  two  men?  Beyond  doubt  the  Japanese  are  the 
losers  in  spite  of  high  tariff  propaganda.  With  free  trade 
it  would  require  under  present  wages  six  Japanese  workers 
working  at  least  forty-eight  hours  a  week  to  keep  one 
American  employed  the  same  length  of  time,  for  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  buy  Japanese 
goods,  nor  any  other  goods,  with  some  fund  laid  away 
for  such  purposes  in  the  dim  and  distant  past.  We  buy 
with  the  products  of  labor  producing  now.  If  Japanese 
or  any  other  goods,  can  be  sold  in  the  United  States, 
some  one  must  be  producing  in  order  to  buy  them.  This 
disposes  of  the  claim  that  such  goods  drive  Americans 
out  of  employment.  And  one  thing  more;  have  any  of 
the  advocates  of  exclusion  of  Japanese  goods  examined 
any  of  these  cheap  articles  and  compared  them  with  the 
American  made  article  of  higher  price?  We  have,  and 
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we  wish  to  state  that  in  our  opinion  the  average  low  priced 
Japanese  article  would  be  dear  at  half  the  price.  The 
final  touch  of  the  ridiculous  was  the  statement  that  Ruby 
Bates,  of  Scottsboro  notoriety,  at  $2,98  a  week  in  the 
Southern  cotton  mills  could  not  compete  with  Japanese 
who  work  for  $2.50  for  a  week  of  84  hours!  So  the  sys- 
tem that  breeds  Ruby  Bates  must  be  protected  from 
competition?  And  what  guarantee  will  these  gentlemen 
give  us  that  the  system  will  improve  with  a  tariff?  Didn't 
the  Southern  cotton  industry  begin  because  of  cheap 
labor  costs  in  the  South  compared  with  the  North  while 
a  high  tariff  was  in  effect?  It  is  to  laugh. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
we  are  being  supplied  with  intellectual  nutriment  that 
must  be  shown  to  be  just  the  sort  that  will  prepare  us 
for  all  the  social  evils  we  are  trying  to  escape,  Hitlerism, 
Facism,  Communism,  all  of  which  mean  loss  of  liberty 
of  mind  and  body.  If  we  want  that  sort  of  thing  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  have  it.  But  have  we  a  right  to 
prepare  the  coming  generation  with  such  diet?  We  be- 
lieve we  have  no  such  right. 


' 


rom  A  Venerable  Priest 

of  Dublin 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  writer  of  this  article,  with 
the  humility  typical  of  members  of  religious  congrega- 
tions, has  asked  that  the  authorship  be  asbscribed  simply 
to  "an  old  Dublin  priest,  etc.,  etc.,"  That  he,  now  in 
his  ninth  decade,  is  the  venerable  man  of  God  who  is  as 
beloved  in  the  Henry  George  movement  as  he  is  in  his 
own  congregation,  will  be  recognized  by  followers  of  the 
movement  from  his  own  explanation:  "It  is  an  honor 
to  me  to  be  known  as  a  friend  of  Henry  George,  or  even 
as  one  who  understands  and  shares  the  views  in  which 
he  was  my  chief  instructor.  But  simply  my  own  taste, 
as  well  as  our  sensible  rules  of  carrying  on  in  our  own 
special  duties,  will  make  me  dislike  'advertising.'") 

f  CAN  well  understand  the  regret  that  is  felt,  by  those 
•*•  who  understand  the  Social  Problem,  when  they  con- 
sider how  little  is  done  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  bring 
things  round  to  a  good  and  just  conclusion.  Of  course 
justice  comes  before  charity.  Of  course  it  would  be 
to  make  religion  an  opiate,  if  it  were  used  to  hinder  or 
to  delay  the  doing  of  justice  in  this  world.  But  we  ought 
to  acknowledge  what  really  has  been  done  by  church 
authority,  and  what  enormous  difficulties  stand  in  the 
way  of  doing  more. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Henry  George  himself 
foresaw  that  the  truth  which  he  perceived  and  made 
plain  would  "not  find  easy  acceptance."  You  may 
remember  that  I  was  astonished  to  hear  how  hopefully 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Snowden  had  spoken  to  Anna  George 
de  Mille,  (daughter  of  Henry  George)  in  Downing  Street 
in  1929.  Evidently  he  is  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
resource,  as  well  as  a  lover  of  justice.  In  1931,  somehow 


or  other,  he  succeeded  in  having  legal  effect  given  to  a 
plan  for  the  taxation  of  valuable  land.  It  was  a  mild 
measure,  quite  considerate  of  the  private  interests  of 
the  lords  of  the  land.  But  by  slow  working,  and  in  the 
course  of  years,  it  would  have  lessened  the  evils  of  the 
landlord  system,  and  eventually  would  have  made  it 
possible  for  all  industrious  persons  to  provide  for  their 
own  needs.  But  the  "Vested  Interests"  prefer  the 
present  system  of  the  dole.  They  prefer  that  multitudes 
of  men  should  remain  unable  to  work  without  some  man's 
permission,  although  God  Almighty  has  given  more  than 
permission.  Snowden's  colleagues  would  not  allow  his 
plan  to  work,  and  very  soon  they  removed  it  altogether 
from  the  Statute  Book.  In  a  letter  published  at  the 
time  they  acknowledged  that  they  were  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  vested  interests.  But  the  persons  unwilling  to 
touch  vested  interests  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
not  merely  society  and  fashion.  Not  merely  agents  and 
stewards,  and  solicitors  and  clerks,  and  all  salaried  offi- 
cials (including  the  politicians)  and  prosperous  shop- 
keepers. Indeed,  of  all  people  who  are  fairly  well  off, 
not  one  in  ten  will  take  any  interest  in  improving  the 
condition  of  others.  They  tell  a  story  in  England  about 
some  nobleman  whose  account  books  had  grown  rather 
confusing,  and  who  asked  a  friend  to  look  into  the  matter. 
In  a  little  while  the  friend  said,  "Duke,  there  is  really 
great  extravagance  in  this  establishment  of  yours:  I  find, 
for  instance,  you  have  two  confectioners."  "Well,  a 
fellow  must  have  a  biscuit,"  said  the  other.  Now  one 
may  very  easily  suppose  that  the  two  confectioners  would 
feel  no  eagerness  to  vote  for  any  project  which  might  be 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  His  Grace.  And 
the  whole  number  is  very  great  of  those  who  are  hangers- 
on  to  the  existing  long-established  order  of  things. 

It  is  a  very  simple,  if  pardonable,  idea  that  exhorta- 
tions and  condemnations  by  the  authorities  of  the  church 
would  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  men's  unjust  dealings 
with  their  fellow-men.  This  is  like  the  notion  that  the 
Pope  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  beginning  or  the 
continuance  of  what  is  called  war.  The  church  or  its 
head  has  no  more  power  to  prevent  public  crimes  than  to 
prevent  the  many  other  mortal  sins  which  are  committed 
in  private.  Men  who,  as  often  as  they  choose,  protest 
against  clerical  interference  in  affairs  of  state,  and  declare 
that  the  church  must  not  preach  politics;  men  who  would 
never  think  of  submitting  any  matter  to  papal  arbitra- 
tion; men  whose  whole  official  policy  is  a  prolonged  pro- 
test against  papal  authority,  will  have  the  effrontery,  on 
some  particular  occasion,  to  call  upon  the  Pope  to  do  his 
duty  by  declaring  that  they  alone  are  reasonable  and  just 
in  their  decisions  concerning  affairs  of  state. 

Those  who  would  like  the  Pope  to  solve  the  social  prob- 
lem by  one  word  are  not  so  faulty  or  foolish  as  the  persons 
to  whom  I  refer.  They  may  ask  only,  "Why  be  content 
to  preach  that  we  ought  to  be  just,  and  that  a  wage  or 
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price  ought  to  be  just?  Why  not  point  out  some  par- 
ticular unjust  act,  and  show  the  reason  why  an  unjust 
wage  has  to  be  accepted?" 

Well,  those  who  so  question,  though  not  thoughtless 
and  unreasonable,  are  not  thoughtful  and  reasonable 
enough.  They  do  not  consider  the  difficulties  (as  already 
named)  in  the  way  of  making  any  change  of  great  impor- 
tance. Sometimes  a  change  is  made  or  attempted  by  a 
revolution,  which  means  a  second  state  worse  than  the 
first.  And  the  suffering  people,  who  by  quietly  com- 
bining in  unity  could  bring  about  the  needed  and  peace- 
ful changes,  prefer  to  be  divided.  Sometimes  they  even 
wish  to  have  in  their  Governing  Assembly  or  Parliament, 
a  separate  party  for  such  or  such  a  trade.  As  if  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  weal  by  all  were  not  the  very 
thing  that  is  best  for  every  lawful  trade  or  occupation! 
As  if  the  first  condition  of  all  needed  reformers  were  not 
the  loyal  union  of  all  the  popular  forces! 

Furthermore,  it  has  to  be  said  that  those  who  are  im- 
patient because  needed  reforms  do  not  find  "easy  accep- 
tance," seldom  take  any  account  of  the  great  help  that 
has  been  offered  to  them  by  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  preaching  of  the 
sound  general  principles  which  ought  to  guide  all  honest 
reformers. 

Let  us  consider  what  has  really  been  done : 

1.  In  1891,  soon  after  Cardinal  Manning  in  England, 
and  Bishop  Nulty  in  Ireland,  had  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  land  question,   Pope  Leo  XIII  published  to  the 
whole  world  an  Encyclical  Letter  on  The  Condition  of 
Labor    (usually    quoted    as    Rerum    novarum).      In    the 
latest   republication   of   this   document,   an   editor   fairly 
enough  calls  it  "The  Workers'  Charter."     In  1891  that 
distinguished  journalist,  the  late  W.  T.  Stead,  then  edit- 
ing the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  published  the  Encyclical,  with 
remarkable  comments  of  his  own,  in   a  pamphlet  with 
the  title,  "The  Pope  and  the  New  Era."     The  title  was 
his  own  very  good  choice,  in  preference  to  a  suggested 
one,  "The  Church  and  the  Revolution,  or  The  Church 
is  NOT  the  Counter-Revolution." 

2.  In   the   Encyclical   of   1891,   this  splendid   Charter 
of  the  Workingmen,  this  long  elaborate  defense  of  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  labor,  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  individual,  of  the  sacredness  of  the  family  home 
and  homestead,  there  was  a  little  passage  which  caused 
some  alarm.     These  three  or  four  lines  seemed  to  say 
that   Henry   George,   in   his   teaching  concerning   public 
rights,  had  not  been  considerate  enough  of  private  rights, 
that  his  insistence  on  the  over-riding  claims  of  the  com- 
mon weal  was  not  quite  in  agreement  with  the  ordinary 
reasonable  and  Catholic  teaching  on  the  same  subject. 

3.  Thereupon,  in  the  same  year,  1891,  Henry  George, 
in  order  to  explain  himself  more  fully,  wrote  a  little  book 
which  he  called  "The  Condition  of  Labor,"  republishing 
within  its  covers  the  whole  of  the  Papal  Encyclical.    He 


sent  to  Rome  a  specially  bound  copy  to  be  presented  to 
the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  re- 
ceived (as  he  told  me  himself)  an  assurance  from  a  friend 
in  Rome  that  his  book  had  been  "received,  and  read,  and 
understood,"  and  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  hearing 
any  more  on  the  subject. 

4.  In  1892,  the  representative  in  America  of  the  Holy 
See  made  a  very  precise  examination  of  the  Henry  George 
doctrine  concerning  private  property  in  land,  calling  into 
council  with  himself  four  learned  American  priests,  pro- 
fessors in  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington.     The 
decision    of    the    Papal    Delegate    (afterwards    Cardinal 
Satolli)  was  to  the  effect  that  in  that  doctrine  there  was 
no  contradiction  of  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  such  as  set  forth  lately  in  the  Rerum  novarum. 
That   decision   of    Cardinal    Satolli   was    never   appealed 
against,  was  never  called  in  question. 

5.  In  1931,  the  present  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  XI, 
issued  the  Encyclical  Quadragesimo  Anno,  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  as  the  Encyclical  of  1891.     In  this  new 
pronouncement  the  few  lines  mentioned  above  are  not 
repeated,  but  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  Church 
has  always  sought  to  promote  the  best  interests   (even 
temporal  interests)  of  the  whole  people  and  to  protect 
the  private  interests  of  individuals.     Private  lawful  pro- 
gress or  prosperity  is  always  helpful   to  all  the  people. 
And  from  the  public  prosperity  (not  wickedly  made  pri- 
vate) advantages  in  abundance  flow  freely  into  private 
life. 

But  Pope  Pius  XI  lays  down  here  a  great  principle 
which  has  not  yet  been  taken  to  heart  by  those  who  are, 
as  they  are  bound  to  be,  really  interested  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  common  people.  The  Pope  proclaims  that 
monopoly  is  the  enemy  of  the  common  weal.  There  is 
a  certain  "domination,"  or  lordism,  which  is  necessarily 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  There  is  the  general 
principle  that  "certain  forms  of  property  must  be  re- 
served to  the  State,  because  they  carry  with  them  a  lord- 
ism  too  great  to  be  left  to  private  individuals." 

Now  even  if  we  simply  consider  the  banking  or  money 
system,  we  shall  easily  be  led  on  to  discover  that  special 
lordism  which  is  the  radical  cause  of  poverty  amid  plenty. 
Why  do  so  many  people  need  to  borrow?  Why  can  they 
not  support  themselves  by  their  own  exertions?  Is  not 
money,  whether  paper  or  metal,  a  mere  token,  a  mere 
I.  O.  U.,  worthless  without  real  good  things,  "goods," 
at  their  back?  These  are  some  of  the  important  consider- 
ations to  which  all  serious  students  of  the  social  problem, 
and  of  the  Pope's  words,  ought  to  direct  their  thoughts. 

THE  equal  right  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  land  is  as  clear 
as  their  equal  right  to  breathe  the  air — it  is  a  right 
proclaimed  by  the  fact  of  their  existence.     For  we  cannot 
suppose  that  some  men  have  a  right  to  be  in  this  world 
and  others  no  right.— PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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Land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  the  basis  of  all 
sovereignty.  Security  of  tenure  of  land  is  vital  to  civiliza- 
tion. In  America,  title  laws  although  grounded  in  Eng- 
lish tradition  have  been  tempered  by  the  desire  for  free- 
dom of  access  to  land  and  equality  in  enjoyment  by  the 
people.  Ancient  feudal  restrictions  upon  tenure  and 
upon  transfers  of  titles,  common  to  England,  have  been 
modified  by  the  modern  trend  toward  commercial  use 
of  land.  Entails  and  trust  estates  have  been  largely 
abolished  and  replaced  by  fee  title  holdings. 

Both  in  England  and  in  America,  the  fundamental 
concept  is  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  people.  In  Eng- 
land, this  finds  expression  in  the  doctrine  that  the  basic 
title  of  all  land  is  in  the  Crown.  New  York  State,  in  its 
Constitution,  gives  expression  to  the  same  thought  in 
the  constitutional  provision,  which  reads: 

"The  people  of  this  State,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty, 
are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate  property 
in  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State; 
and  all  lands  the  title  to  which  shall  fail,  from  a  defect 
of  heirs,  shall  revert,  or  escheat  to  the  people."  (Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York,  Art.  I,  Sect.  10.) 

The  American  ideal  of  a  free  people  with  free  institu- 
tions is  based  upon  a  free  land  with  equality  of  access  to 
natural  resources  and  with  security  of  tenure.  In  early 
days,  before  the  frontier  of  free  land  disappeared,  it  was 
possible  for  any  citizen  to  obtain  land  upon  which  to 
exert  his  labor.  Society,  through  its  land  laws,  gave 
protection  to  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labor,  by  assuring  to  him  absolute  tenure  of  the 
land  allotted  to  him,  subject  only  to  reasonable  regula- 
tions for  the  general  welfare  and  to  the  duty  of  support 
of  the  government  through  taxation. 

Grants  from  the  State  with  power  of  alienation  and 
succession  became  the  rule  of  the  land. 

Security  of  tenure  is  necessary  for  the  full  development 
of  land  because  otherwise  he  who  cultivates  or  improves 
land  would  not  be  able  to  preserve  for  himself  the  fruits 
of  his  labor.  In  its  fundamental  character,  a  private 
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title  to  land  is  a  franchise  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  land 
granted  by  society  to  the  individual.  Because  land  is 
not  itself  a  product  of  labor  and  is  not  subject  to  con- 
sumption, and  absolute  title  to  land  such  as  accrues  to 
personal  property  is  not  possible.  All  that  society  can 
grant  is  an  exclusive  privilege  of  use. 

NATURE  OF  LAND  TITLE 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  land  and 
personal  property.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  title  to 
land  as  being  in  fee  simple,  or  held  absolutely  and  forever. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  grant 
an  absolute  perpetual  title  to  land.  All  that  it  is  possible 
for  society  to  grant  is  an  exclusive  privilege  to  use  the 
land.  A  land  title  is  a  franchise  for  use. 

Title  to  land  differs  from  title  to  personal  property 
in  a  degree  as  marked  as  the  difference  between  land  and 
personal  property.  To  take  a  homely  example:  The 
owner  of  a  hen  that  lays  an  egg  may  be  said  to  have  title 
to  the  egg  in  an  absolute  and  complete  sense  because  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  actually  consume  the  egg.  He  can 
eat  the  egg.  The  title  to  the  egg,  however,  disappears 
with  its  consumption. 

Not  so  with  land,  however.  Land  cannot  be  consumed. 
It  can  only  be  used.  What  society  grants  is  the  assur- 
ance of  quiet  and  exclusive  use  of  land  with  absolute 
title  to  the  product  of  labor  on  the  land.  A  land  title  is  per- 
petual only  in  the  sense  that  it  may  continue  as  long  as 
the  government,  which  granted  its  use,  continues.  Land 
itself  survives  the  life  of  government,  but  title  to  land  dis- 
appears with  the  disappearance  of  the  government. 

Conceiving  of  a  land  title  as  a  franchise,  it  follows 
that  the  community  is  directly  and  vitally  concerned 
in  the  value  of  the  franchise. 

Land  titles  and  land  values  are  both  the  creatures  of 
government.  The  value  of  land  is  the  measure  of  the 
value  of  the  privilege  of  using  a  land  site. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  taxation,  zoning  and  condemnation  is  an  interference 
with  private  titles  to  land.  This  is  not  so.  The  true 
viewpoint  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  basic  recognition 
that  land  is  the  common  property  of  all  the  people,  and 
that  private  title  is  but  the  privilege  of  use  granted  to 
an  owner,  subject  to  the  fundamental  general  right  of 
regulation  and  taxation  by  the  State. 

Our  free  institutions  today  are  no  less  dependent  upon 
the  security  of  tenure  of  land  and  equality  in  its  enjoy- 
ment than  they  were  in  colonial  days.  The  security  of 
government  is  likewise  just  as  dependent  today  upon  the 
adequate  collection  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  formerly.  Nor  has  the  fundamental  concept 
changed  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  people.  Even 
zoning  laws  and  city  planning,  although  of  recent  develop- 
ment, are  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  traditional  concern 
of  our  free  institutions  with  the  welfare  and  health  of  the 
community.  Only  the  burden  of  increasingly  complicated, 
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contradictory  and  stifling  land  laws  are  out  of  step  with 
the  growth  of  our  free  institutions  and  with  the  march  of 
civilization  itself. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  TITLE  HOLDING 

Land  is  a  natural  resource  and  the  private  holding  of 
land  is  a  natural  monopoly  which  tends  to  a  concentra- 
tion of  land  holding. 

The  history  of  titles  in  this  country  presents  three 
phases.  First,  the  holding  of  large  estates  in  a  few  hands 
similar  to  the  feudal  system.  Large  grants  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  Lord  Baltimore,  William  Penn,  General  Ogle- 
thorpe  were  typical  of  our  colonial  days.  The  breaking 
up  of  these  large  grants  into  small  individual  holdings 
followed  the  Revolution  and  continued  until  about  the 
year  1890.  During  this  period,  the  number  of  titles  not 
only  increased  in  the  aggregate,  but  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  Land  went  through  the  process 
of  commercial  development  and  was  largely  sold  in  indi- 
vidual lots.  Manhattan  Island,  starting  with  a  single 
title  from  the  Indians,  became  divided  into  77,000  indi- 
vidual Idts.  In  Greater  New  York  there  are  813,000 
separately  assessed  parcels. 

From  1890,  however,  to  the  present  day,  the  trend  has 
been  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  a  concentration 
of  titles. 

Today,  Manhattan  Island,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
two  million  people,  with  77,000  separate  lots,  has  about 
40,000  title  holders.  Of  these  40,000  land  owners  in 
Manhattan,  about  35,000  own  single  lots  having  relatively 
small  values.  These  small  holders  are  the  rapidly  dis- 
appearing home  owners  of  a  preceding  generation.  The 
bulk  of  the  four  billions  of  land  value  in  Manhattan  today 
is  owned  by  about  5,000  people.  Less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  population  own  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the 
land  value.  The  number  of  land  owners  in  Manhattan 
Island  is  steadily  decreasing  not  only  in  the  aggregate 
but  also  in  proportion  to  population. 

"117ITHOUT  ties  to  bind  the  people  to  the  land, 
•  •  they  have  been  driven,  especially  of  late  years, 
in  ever-increasing  multitudes  to  the  towns.  Here  they 
have  herded  apart  from  the  better  classes,  forming  an 
atmosphere  and  a  society  marked  on  the  one  hand  by  an 
absence  of  the  elevating  influences  of  wealth,  education 
and  refinement,  and  on  the  other  by  the  depressing  pres- 
ence of  almost  a  dead  level  of  poverty,  ignorance  and 
squalor.  They  are  not  owners  either  of  the  scrap  of  land 
on  which  they  live  or  of  the  tenements  which  cover  them; 
but  they  are  rack-rented  by  the  agents  of  absentee  land- 
lords, who  know  less  of  them  than  Dives  knew  of  Lazarus. 

CARDINAL  VAUGHAN. 

f  HAVE  been  a  convinced  supporter  of  Henry  George's 
•*•  main  proposal  ever  since  I  heard  and  read  him.  I  see 
no  other  escape  from  our  social  troubles  so  clear  and  just. 
I  have  also  remained  a  Free  Trader  since  my  youth. 

HENRY  W.  NEVINSON. 


The  Dole 

EVER  since  the  "dole"  in  England  has  been  doled 
out  from  the  dolers  to  the  dolees,  the  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  idea  and  it  is  being 
denounced  on  every  hand  by  press  and  pulpit. 

The  chief  charge  against  it  is  its  demoralizing  influence. 
I  sometimes  think  that  it  must  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  be 
"demoralized"  and  again  it  might  be  a  very  delightful 
and  interesting  experience. 

Now  just  what  is  a  dole?  Well,  to  be  perfectly  frank, 
it  is  a  governmental  gratuity;  it  involves  a  process  oi 
taking  wealth  from  one  class  of  citizens  and  handing  it 
over  to  others.  That  is  the  dole.  That  is  what  it  is 
and  that  is  what  it  is  ultimately  for.  Now,  let  us  pause 
to  inquire  further  and  see  what  we  will  find.  What  is 
the  purpose  of  a  protective  tariff  except  just  that?  What 
is  it  but  a  dole?  Did  you  ever  hear  the  beneficiary  of  a 
protective  tariff  talk  about  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  this  dole,  when  called  by  another  name?  Of  course 
not. 

The  Grundys,  Hawleys  and  Smoots  of  this  country 
are  already  so  badly  demoralized  by  this  practice  that 
they  laud  it  to  the  skies.  They  tell  us  that  we  can  nevei 
be  prosperous  as  a  nation  unless  we  constantly  increase 
this  national  dole. 

What  constitutes  the  revenues  of  the  English  aris 
tocracy?  Why  a  dole  of  course.  What  else  is  it?  What 
do  aristocracies  live  on  but  doles,  large  doles,  respectable 
doles,  but  nothing  else  but  doles.  How  do  governments 
get  the  money  for  doles?  By  taxation,  of  course.  How. 
do  the  aristocracies  of  England  and  the  Continent  oi 
Europe  get  their  revenues  except  by  private  taxation 

What  have  we  in  human  society  but  universal  mendic- 
ancy reaching  from  the  bottom  layer,  where  with  whin-i 
ing  voices  and  beseeching  eyes  they  supplicate  for  littk 
doles  clear  across  to  the  top  where  aristocracts  demanc 
doles,  and  what  is  more  get  them.  They  own  and  run 
the  dole-distributing  machine.  Do  the  aristocrats  o! 
Europe  or  America  complain  of  the  "demoralizing  in 
fluence"  of  the  doles  and  tolls  they  have  taken  through 
the  centuries,  and  are  still  taking?  Of  course  not.  Thej 
look  upon  these  doles  with  such  favor  that  any  sugges 
tion  that  they  should  be  lessened  fills  them  with  pro 
found  alarm. 

It  is  only  demoralizing — mark  well  the  word — when  h 
is  given  in  small  quantities  to  small  and  insignificant  peopl< 
who  lack  the  education  and  discernment  to  see  througr 
the  fraud  of  it  all.  There  has  never  in  the  history  o; 
mankind  been  a  privileged  class  who  were  not  the  re 
cipients  of  a  dole.  Indeed,  they  prize  their  doles  higheii 
and  defend  them  more  jealously  than  anything  else  ir 
the  world. 

The  dole  goes  to  the  little  fellow  because  he  cannoi 
find  work.  The  dole  goes  to  the  big  fellow,  who  as  a  clas." 
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eprive  the  little  fellows  of  the  chance  to  work  by  owning 
ic  source  of  work  and  charging  more  for  it  than  the 
ttle  fellow  can  pay.  The  bald  fact  is,  our  whole  system 
[  distribution  is  founded  on  the  dole.  Ground  rent  in 
rivate  hands  is  nothing  but  a  dole,  a  private  tax  for 
irhich  nothing  is  returned.  A  dole  td  the  little  fellow  is 
t  best  a  mean  and  contemptible  substitute  for  justice 
nd  its  chief  object  is  to  forestall  revolution.  There 
as  never  been  a  dole-free  society  except  on  the  world's 
rentiers.  Aristocrats  habitually  live  on  highly  capital- 
zed  doles. 

The  dole  is  a  very  ancient  and  highly  venerated  institu- 
lon.  It  is  only  when  the  multitude  of  people  who  have 
eased  to  be  citizens  and  have  become  victims  of  society 
nd  have  asked  for  a  little  dole — oh!  such  a  little  dole — 
o  keep  their  shrunken  bodies  and  shriveling  souls  from 
«parating,  that  the  term  "dole"  has  come  into  public 
iew. 

Operating  under  a  land  system  that  automatically 
enders  millions  of  them  propertyless,  helpless  and  hope- 
ess,  the  dole  comes  to  the  rescue  at  the  last  mile  post 
n  the  edge  of  an  abyss  into  which  to  fall  is  to  die.  Is 
t  demoralizing?  Of  course  it  is — all  doles  are. 

From  the  bottom  to  the  top,  think  of  the  wriggling, 
quirming  mass  of  unprincipled  politicians  and  unscrupu- 
ous  citizens  angling  for  place,  power,  and  pelf  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  months  on  end  before  a  tariff 
evision  session  of  Congress,  all  over  and  around  doles. 
Consider  the  unspeakable  mass  of  twaddle,  piffle  and  rot 
nvolved  in  the  arguments  used  by  the  supporters  of  this 
ige-old  infamy  and  you  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
hat  it  not  only  demoralizes  their  morals,  but  their  brains 
Iso.  There  is  not  a  sane  man  living  who  can  success- 
ully  defend  the  system  of  dole-making  and  taking. 

Can  the  dole  be  abolished?  Certainly.  All  we  have 
o  do  is  to  abolish  the  dole  at  the  top.  When  that  is 
one,  the  need  for  a  dole  anywhere  will  disappear. 

The  dole  is  one  of  the  outstanding  evidences  of  an  in- 
olvent  social  organization.  It  dates  back  into  the  re- 
note  past,  carrying  down  through  the  centuries  to  the 
rivid,  palpitating  present,  and  it  doesn't  fit,  it  cannot 
it,  it  cannot  be  made  to  fit,  we  have  outgrown  it.  The 
rorld  is  shedding  its  swaddling  clothes,  it  is  becoming 
elf-concious,  it  is  finding  itself  assailed  on  every  side  by 
(uestions,  problems  and  forces  before  which  it  quails  be- 
ause  it  lacks  the  necessary  knowledge  to  deal  with  them. 

The  dole,  any  dole,  all  doles  are  makeshifts.  They 
annot  be  used  to  underpin  a  democratic  society.  We 
.re  a  lot  of  Lilliputians  toying  with  the  tools  of  giants. 
Ve  but  dimly  grasp  the  vastness  of  our  strength.  We 
.re  wholly  unable  to  use  it  socially  well  or  wisely.  We 
.re  like  a  rudderless  ship  on  an  uncharted  ocean,  a  prey 
o  every  vagrant  breeze. 

A  dole-breeding,  tariff-tinkering,  charity-mongering 
vorld  is  in  no  position  to  challenge  the  moral  quality  of 
ny  policy,  any  system  or  any  legislation  that  lends  to 


the  discussion  of  moral  qualities  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  whole  topheavy  structure  is  based  upon  and 
rests  upon  the  most  highly  capitalized  iniquity  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  The  private  monopoly  of  nature  and 
all  that  nature  contains,  this  is  the  supreme  dole  and  a 
doleful  thing  it  is. — HENRY  H.  HARDINGE. 

Land  Value  Statistics 

AS  time  has  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the  period 
when  the  Henry  George  philosophy  appeared,  with 
its  challenge  to  the  old  conception  of  political  economy, 
the  necessity  has  always  been  arising  of  having  more 
reliable  data  regarding  land  values.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  little  exact  knowledge  of  this 
kind  is  or  has  been  available.  Many  estimates  have  been 
made  regarding  such  values,  based  upon  assessments  for 
taxation  purposes  and  statistics  of  various  kinds  more  or 
less  related  to  economics  of  this  character.  But  few 
States  or  local  communities  have  assessments  in  which 
there  is  a  clear  separation  of  land  values  from  other 
classes  of  property,  making  such  information  so  meagre, 
taking  the  nation  as  a  whole,  that  general  estimates  are 
extremely  unreliable  and  always  hazardous. 

An  additional  difficulty — and  an  exceedingly  confusing 
one — in  making  such  estimates  is  the  element  of  specula- 
tion that  is  always  entering  into  the  consideration  of  land 
values.  Owners  are  always  seeking  prices  involving 
future  capitalization  of  current  rental  returns,  frequently 
leading  into  frenzied  speculation  periods  followed  by  dis- 
astrous collapses.  But  notwithstanding  the  inadequate 
amount  of  accurate  information,  plus  the  disturbing 
element  of  speculation,  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  land  values  were  being  estimated — quite  defi- 
nitely claimed,  in  fact — to  be  one-half  of  all  other  prop- 
erty values,  though  more  conservative  estimates  con- 
cluded that  such  values  were  one-half  all  improvements 
on  land,  which  latter  claim  is  somewhat  verified  by  known 
facts. 

It  is  this  element  of  speculation,  so  deeply  imbedded 
.into  the  system  of  private  ownership  of  land,  that  is  so 
upsetting  to  all  calculations  as  to  the  real  amount  of  such 
values,  and  how  far  actual  land  rentals  would  reach  in 
meeting  public  expenditures,  and  therefore  justifying,  in 
its  absorbtion  by  the  public,  the  claim  that  it  is  an  ample 
amount  to  meet  all  governmental  expenses,  and  thus 
eliminating  all  other  taxes — thereby  the  Single  Tax. 

But  dismissing  this  feature,  it  is  interesting  to  look 
over  some  rather  reliable  data  relating  to  land  values. 
During  the  time  when  Lawson  Purdy  was  at  the  head  of 
the  tax  assessment  department  of  New  York  City — 
it  was  developed  that  in  one  taxing  segment  of  Greater 
New  York  the  per  capita  land  value  reached  something  like 
$1,100,  while  in  another  district  it  was  only  about  $800.00. 
These  values,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  made  known 
in  other  large  centers  of  population,  led  to  the  general  con- 
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elusion  that  a  reasonable  estimate  of  per  capita  land 
values  throughout  the  nation  would  be  $1,000.  Later 
experience  with  assessed  valuations  tend  to  prove  that 
such  an  estimate  was  considerably  inflated. 

Mr.  George  H.  Duncan,  in  his  very  interesting  and  able 
article  in  the  Jan.-Feb.  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  points  out 
this  inadequacy  of  reliable  information  regarding  land 
values,  finding  that  such  per  capita  values  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  for  instance,  were  something  like  $397.00, 
while  in  Pittsburgh  they  were  approximately  $490.00. 

In  Indiana  property  assessments  for  taxation  purposes 
furnish  some  rather  reliable  data.  Under  the  law  in  this 
State  assessments  for  taxation  purposes  land  values  are 
listed  separately  from  other  property  assessments.  In 
1930,  the  year  of  peak  assessments  in  this  State,  land  values 
amounted  to  $1,845,699,562,  which  was  approximately 
one-third  of  all  other  property  assessments.  This  amount 
gave  an  approximate  per  capita  value  of  $570.00.  In 
1933,  however,  the  above  land  value  descended  to  $1,310,- 
890,657,  and  the  per  capita  value  to  $385.00.  Calculat- 
ing land  rent  at  five  per  cent,  the  land  value  of  1930  would 
produce  $92,284,978  in  revenue.  Since  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  State,  including  the  local  units  through- 
out the  State,  required  about  $150,000,000  for  their 
maintenance  in  that  year,  the  land  value  rentals  would 
have  been  short  some  $57,715,022  in  meeting  the  expense 
bill.  In  1935  this  land  value  rental  would  have  fallen  to 
$52,444,532,  which  would  have  been  $38,555,468  short  of 
meeting  the  year's  needs  of  approximately  $91,000,000. 

It  is  a  similar  story  for  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  the 
State  Capitol  and  the  State's  largest  city.  Land  values 
for  the  city  in  1930  were  approximately  $230,237,003, 
giving  a  per  capita  value  of  $633.00  (population  364,000). 
On  this  value  a  five  per  cent  rental  would  have  produced 
$11,511,850.  In  1930  the  actual  taxes  required  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  city  and  the  school  city  amounted 
to  a  total  of  $16,005,511,  or  an  amount  that  is  in  excess 
of  the  land  rentals  of  $4,493,661.  The  needed  revenue, 
on  the  same  basis,  in  1935  was  reduced  to  $13,408,834, 
while  the  land  rental  would  have  been  $4,965,570  less 
than  the  amount  needed.  The  per  capita  land  value 
in  1935  had  fallen  to  $445,00,  estimating  the  population 
as  having  risen  to  380,000. 

This  showing,  which  is  probably  a  pretty  accurate 
reflection  of  land  values  throughout  the  country,  is  quite 
disconcerting  in  showing  the  inadequacy  of  a  proposed 
Single  Tax  on  land  values,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  to 
meet  public  expense,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
land  question  is  not  a  taxation  problem,  notwithstanding 
the  compelling  plausibility  of  the  method  proposed :  That 
since  we  are  now  taxing  land  values,  it  would  be  a  simple 
process  of  gradually  relieving  taxes  on  property  and  shift- 
ing the  difference  to  land  values.  Instead  of  anything 
like  this  happening  to  the  taxing  system  it  has  constantly 
been  tending  to  become  more  and  more  complicated,  with 
a  more  and  more  intense  search  being  made  to  find  new 


ways  of  taxation  and  new  kinds  of  property  tax,  includinj 
a  constantly  enlarging  system  of  excise  taxes,  occupa 
tion  taxes  and  license  fees.  The  present  compelled  policy 
of  the  national  government,  as  well  as  that  throughou 
the  states  and  small  local  units,  under  the  emergencie 
that  have  arisen,  indicate  that  the  tendency  to  complexity 
indicated  above  is  becoming  more  intensified,  tending  ti 
eventual  breakdown  of  the  whole  system,  possibly  involv 
ing  a  species  of  repudiation  through  inflation.  (Durini 
this  time  there  has  been  a  constantly  growing  demand  fo 
the  reduction  of  taxes  on  real  estate,  a  demand  that  man; 
state  legislatures  are  agreeing  to.) 

However,  what  is  said  here  is  not  that  land  rentals  ma; 
not  pay  the  major  portions  of  public  expenditures — o 
possibly  all  that  the  people  may  authorize,  since  it  is  im 
possible  to  predict  what  they  may  decide  to  want  in  tb 
way  of  public  service — but  it  is  to  say  that  beyond  wha 
land  rentals  fail  to  meet  would  have  to  be  met  by  taxation 

As  believers  in  the  economic  philosophy  of  Henr 
George,  what  is  to  be  the  answer  if  the  old  concepts  a 
application  are  stripped  of  their  efficacy,  but  with  th 
fundamental  principle  left  untarnished  and  unshaken 
Is  it  not  that  there  must  be  a  revitalization  of  what  tha 
universal  natural  truth,  that  there  can  rightfully  be  n 
private  property  in  land — that  the  private  ownershi 
and  exploitation  of  natural  resources  is  a  social  iniquit 
to  be  first  removed  before  there  can  be  a  clear  conceptio 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  human  life  on  which 
build  a  natural  and  a  really  scientific  political  economy. 

JOHN  F.  WHITE. 

Republican  Praise 

for  Mayor  McNai 

IN  view  of  the  Hitler  tactics  of  the  Black  snooping  committee 
the  Senate  and  the  sniping  and  razzing  tendencies  of  many  of  t 
Congressional  committees  in  their  treatment  of  witnesses,  the  attem 
of  Chairman  Doughton  to  read  the  Pittsburgh  executive  a  lectui 
on  courtesy  could  not  be  considered  very  seriously.     It  had  been  a 
right  for  members  of  the  committee  to  interrupt  the  Mayor  and  strh 
at  flippancy,  but  when  one  committeeman  started  reading  a  list 
Federal  contributions  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mayor  asked  "Doi 
that  include  the  5  per  cent  taken  out  for  political  campaign  purposes? 
the  more  ardent  New  Dealers  were  ready  to  call  the  police.     He  wz 
on  their  home  grounds,  but  he  held  the  edge  in  the  game. 

Mayor  McNair  chooses  peculiar  methods  at  times  to  get  his  poin 
across,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  plea  against  Federal  extravagant 
gained  wide  attention.  Furthermore,  it  is  rather  refreshing  to 
someone  tell  a  committee  of  Congress  exactly  what  he  thinks  of  i 
policies  and  mince  no  words  in  the  process. — Pittsburgh  Post-Gazeti 

LASTLY,  by  increasing  land  values  our  present  policy  is  serious 
prejudicing  the  future.  Recently  an  arable  farm  was  sold  fi 
£4,000  which  in  1929  changed  hands  at  less  than  half  this  sur 
Marketing  schemes  and  subsidies  have  proved  Klondikes  to  favon 
landowners.  The  policy  gives  substantial  benefits  to  small  numbe 
but  cannot  expand  agriculture  economically. 

From  an  article  by  VISCOUNT  ASTOR  in  the  London  Spectatc 
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"The  State  of  Mind" 

DERHAPS  you  have  heard  of  our  nation's  distinctive 
State.  Of  all  the  forty-eight  States  in  the  Union 
ne  only  is  known  as  "The  STATE  of  Mind."  The 
ppellation  has  been  bestowed  upon  our  Commonwealth 
:  Massachusetts  because  of  our  intellectuality — our 
xmeer  free  schools — our  innumerable  institutes,  uni- 
ersities  and  colleges — and,  consequently,  because  of 
ur  profound  thought  on  all  subjects. 

Just  what  is  our  state  of  mind? 

Today's  issue  of  the  intellectual  Boston  Traveler  tells 
s — it  quotes  the  Hon.  House  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
leans,  Mr.  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  who  valiantly  is  paring 
imes  and  dollars  from  the  State's  annual  budget  in  order 
3  keep  more  taxpayers  from  "going  nuts:" 

(Quote): 

"In  the  past  nine  years  over  $22,760,000  has  been 
^propriated  by  the  legislature  for  building  construe- 
on  in  the  department  of  mental  diseases. 

"It  is  also  a  fact  that  Massachusetts  has  more  patients 
i  its  mental  disease  hospitals  in  proportion  to  popula- 
on  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union." 

In  order  to  preserve  our  state  of  mind,  the  Massachusetts 
ederation  of  Taxpayers  valiantly  works  side  by  side 
'ith  Representative  Bigelow  on  the  same  day — on  the 
ime  dime-dollar  paring  plan — in  the  same  intellectual 
'oston  Traveler.  In  scrutinizing  the  State's  sundry  ex- 
ense  account,  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Tax- 
ayers  finds  that  we  taxpayers  have  recently  suffered 
ic  following  burdens  upon  the  public  purse: 

$82.65  to  throw  a  colonial  succotash  banquet 
for  a  Japanese  Admiral. 

$161.30  to  flip  the  flap-jacks  for  National  Com- 
mander Harlan. 

$282.45  for  pork  and  beans  for  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador. 

$287.00  for  beans  and  boloney  for  the  American 
Legion  Commander. 

$584.65  for  New  England  boiled  dinners  for  the 
Commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

$2,545.45  to  set  the  dinner  table  (with  finger 
bowls)  for  the  American  Deeper  Waterways  Con- 
vention. 

Patently,  this  riotous  feeding  at  public  expense  de- 
otes  an  early  economic  grave  dug  by  our  dental  diggers. 
'he  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers  are  right- 
ously  steamed  up. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  danger  to  foreign  diplomacy  may 
averted.  Imagine!  A  Japanese  Admiral  rates  only 
ighty-two  dollars  worth  of  succotash  as  against  two 
undred  eighty-two  dollars  worth  of  pork  and  beans  for 
n  Italian  Ambassador! 

Messrs.  Moneypenny  and  Groundrent,  prominent  Back 
5ay  landlords,  when  apprised  of  the  shocking  truth — 
ruth  found  in  the  official,  authentic  records  at  the  State 
louse — judiciously  and  immediately  advanced  land-lease 


rents  as  they  fainted — tearfully  and   tragically — in  each 
others  arms. 

The  inmates  of  the  Mental  Diseases  Hospitals,  upon 
being  informed  of  the  emasculatory  expose,  tapped  their 
own  heads,  significantly,  and  nodded  and  nodded,  one  to 
another. — THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

Step-by-Step  to  Nowhere 


Look  at  a  plot  of  land,  en- 
tirely untaxed  but  leased  for  an 
indefinite  term,  for  $50  a  year. 

1.  It  would  be  priced  at  whatever 
sum  would  bring  the  landlord 
the   current   rate   of   interest, 
say    at    5%,    that    would    be 
$1,000,      accordingly     Selling 
Price..... $1,000 

2.  If  we  tax  that  price  of  $1,000 
at  3%  (that  is  $30)  the  plot 
would   net  the  landlord  only 
$20,    and    the    Selling    Price 
would  be  "what  would  bring 
the  landlord  the  current  rate 
of  interest,"  viz $400 

3.  If,  next  year  we  tax  that  Sell- 
ing Price  of  $400  3%  (that  is 
$12)  the  plot  will  net  the  land- 
lord $38  so  the  Selling  Price 
would  be $760 

4.  If  next  year  we  tax  that  Sell- 
ing Price  of  $760  3%  (that  is 
$22.80)    the    plot    would    net 
the  holder  $27.20,  so  that  the 
Selling  Price  would  be $544 

5.  If  the  fourth  year  we  tax  that 
Selling   Price  of  $544  at  3% 
(that  is  $16.32)  the  plot  would 
net   the    landlord    $33.68,  ac- 
cordingly Selling  Price  would 
$673.60 


Same  plot  and  terms. 

1.  4%  tax  on  $1,000  (is  $40) 
leaves  landlord  out  of  $50  land 
rent.  Selling  Price  will  accord- 
inglybeonly $200 


2.  4%  tax  on  $200  (is  $8)  leaves 
landlord  $42.  Selling  Price 
will  accordingly  be $840 


3.  4%  tax  on   $840    (is   $33.60) 
leaves  landlord  $16.40.     Sell- 
ing Price  will  accordingly  be 
$328 

4.  4%  tax  on  $328   (is  $13.12) 
leaves  landlord  $36.88.     Sell- 
ing Price  will  accordingly  be 
$737.60 

5.  5%  tax  on  $737.60  (is  $36.88) 
leaves  landlord  $13.12.     Sell- 
ing Price  will  accordingly  be 
$262.40 


6.  5%  tax  on  $262.40  (is  $13.12) 
leaves  landlord  $36.88.  Sell- 
ing Price  will  accordingly  be 
, ,$736 

The  amounts  in  brackets,  in  bold  face  type  are  those  that  the  Tax 
Collector  might  get  under  a  plan  of  taxing  land  capital  values. 

BOLTON  HALL. 

Is  this  partial  Single  Tax  or  not?  Mr.  Hall  is  endeavoring  to  meet 
the  contention  that  the  only  way  we  will  get  the  Single  Tax  is  "step 
by  step."  We  refrain  from  comment  and  ask  our  readers  to  work 
out  a  better  plan  if  there  is  one. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  a  solution  will  be  found  by  assessors 
when  education  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  there  is  a  social  con- 
sciousness that  land  values  belong  to  the  community.  But  to  arrive 
at  something  like  agreement  we  invite  contributions,  not  to  exceed 
five  hundred  words,  as  to  precisely  how  we  should  proceed. 

Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
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C.  J.  Ewing  Appears  Before 
Senate  Finance  Committee 

PRESIDENT  OF  SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE,   INC. 
AT  WASHINGTON,   MAY   6,   1936 

A  TAX  BILL  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
•**•  ducing  revenue. 

A  tax  bill  is  supposed  to  give  some  consideration  to 
such  matters  as  Justice,  Equity,  and  the  rights  of  citizens 
— including  therein  the  rights  of  private  corporations, 
which  are  owned  and  managed  by  citizens. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  Democracy  is  that  of  Equal 
Rights  to  all — Special  Privilege  to  none. 

It  was  a  leading  and  foremost  Democrat  who  said, 
"That  Government  is  best  which  governs  least."  Jef- 
ferson also  said,  "The  earth  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the 
living,  the  dead  have  no  power  nor  dominion  over  it." 
It  was  another  Democrat,  Henry  George,  who  said:  "We 
cannot  go  on  prating  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  and 
then  denying  the  inalienable  right  to  the  bounty  of  the 
Creator.  If  we  turn  to  Justice  and  obey  her:  if  we  trust 
Liberty  and  follow  her:  the  dangers  that  now  threaten 
must  disappear:  the  forces  that  now  menace  will  turn 
to  agencies  of  elevation." 

The  pending  tax  bill  is  in  violation  of  economic  laws. 
If  you  are  opposed  to  wealth,  you  can  legislate  against 
it,  and  thereby  create  universal  poverty.  If  it  is  not 
desirable  for  the  citizens  to  have  wealth,  efforts  can  be 
made  to  pass  laws  confiscating  this  wealth  and  stealing 
it  away  from  the  owners  thereof.  If  you  are  oppposedto 
wealth,  legislation  might  even  be  devised  to  prevent 
wealth  production.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  legislate  against  poverty,  to  remove 
the  hindrances  to  production. 

The  organization  that  I  am  representing  is  in  favor  of 
wealth — and  we  are  opposed  to  poverty: — we  favor  an 
increased  production  of  the  good  things  of  life.  We 
favor  the  idea  that  labor  and  industry  should  be  free  to 
produce  wealth  in  ever  increasing  abundance — and  that 
those  who  produce  it  should  have  the  effective  right  and 
opportunity  to  retain  and  enjoy  that  wealth  which  they 
produce, — without  being  robbed  or  dispossessed  of  that 
wealth  by  any  monopoly,  special  privilege,  or  even  by 
government. 

There  seems  to  have  grown  up  in  some  countries,  in 
the  legislatures  thereof,  a  sort  of  a  notion  or  theory  that 
if  an  individual,  partnership,  or  corporation,  produces 
any  wealth, — thereupon  the  government  or  legislature 
has  some  power  or  privilege  to  pass  a  law  taking  away 
that  wealth  or  some  large  part  of  it  from  the  individual, 
partnership,  or  corporation  that  created  the  wealth. 

In  some  countries  there  has  grown  up  the  idea  that  a 
government  or  legislature  has  a  privilege  and  power  to 
regulate  and  stifle,  to  obstruct  and  tamper  with  the  pro- 
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duction  of  wealth.     It  cannot  be  said   that   this   is   ar 
American  idea. 

In  some  European  governments  there  has  long  pre 
vailed  the  idea  that  the  central  government  is  supreme 
that  if  the  citizen  has  any  rights  at  all  they  are  only  suet 
rights  as  are  granted  to  him  by  some  centralized  govern 
ment — and  revocable  by  such  government. 

The  American  idea — as  expressed  by  that  great  demo 
crat,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ 
ence,  is  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  that  they  are 
endowed,  not  by  any  government,  but  by  their  Creatoi 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  among  others  the  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  involving 
of  course  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth. 

In  Europe,  the  idea  was  that  citizens  derived  theii 
rights,  if  any,  from  the  government.  In  America,  the 
opposite  idea  prevailed,  viz:  that  the  citizen  has  his  rights 
from  the  Creator — and  that  the  government  has  onlj 
such  limited  powers  as  granted  by  the  citizens — except 
in  case  of  war. 

This  pending  tax  bill  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of  com 
munism — in  that  it  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  privatf 
property  and  the  private  management  thereof. 

The  essence  and  spirit  of  communism  may  be  expres 
thus: 

(1)  Find  someone  who  has  something  of  value. 

(2)  Take  it  away  by  force. 

(3)  Re-allocate  it. 

This  bill  proposes  to  do  that  very  thing  and  is  com 
munistic  in  essence  and  spirit  in  that  it  is  a  denial  o 
the  right  of  private  ownership  and  management.  Thi: 
bill  has  in  contemplation  both  the  subversion  and  con 
fiscation  of  private  property  and  management  thereof 
Why  should  the  Federal  Government  assume  any  sucl 
elaborate  rights  or  powers.  It  certainly  is  not  an  Ameri 
can  or  a  Democratic  idea.  It  cannot  be  said  that  th 
passage  of  this  bill  can  produce  in  this  country  any  feel 
ing  of  confidence  that  there  is  any  intention  to  regan 
or  to  maintain  any  rights  of  the  individual,  either  t< 
conduct  any  business  or  to  own  any  wealth,  goods,  o 
property. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  taxes  on  labor,  business 
and  industry  do  have  a  strangling  and  deadening  effec 
not  only  in  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  labor,  bu 
in  killing  the  processes  of  production,  manufacture  am 
transportation.  If  you  want  to  destroy  the  purchasini 
power  of  labor,  keep  on  taxing  the  products  of  labor.  I 
the  purpose  is  to  destroy  business,  manufacture  am 
transportation,  keep  on  piling  up  heavy  taxes  on  thos* 
activities.  These  activities  can  be  killed  by  taxes.  Thi 
is  not  theory — it  is  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tax  on  a  monopoly  will  not  destro; 
the  purchasing  power  of  labor;  it  will  not  interfere  witl 
but  will  accelerate  the  processes  of  production,  manu 
facture  and  transportation. 

If  you  gentlemen  can  eventually  pass  a  tax  bill  tha 
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will  take  all  taxes  off  of  labor  products  and  off  of  business, 
and  place  a  tax  on  monopoly,  you  would  solve  not  only 
the  revenue  problem  but  also  the  more  sinister  problem 
of  unemployment. 

There  is  enough  land  in  this  country  to  provide  ample 
employment  and  sustenance  to  all  our  fellow  Americans. 
The  natural  resources  and  area  are  here  but  they  are  held 
in  the  grip  of  monopoly.  In  a  certain  sense  the  entire 
land  of  this  nation  should  belong  to  the  people  living 
here.  As  Blackstone  said:  "The  earth  therefore  and  all 
things  therein  are  the  general  property  of  all  mankind 
from  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator."  And  as  Herbert 
Spencer  said:  "The  world  is  God's  bequest  to  mankind. 
All  men  are  joint  heirs  to  it."  It  is  known  to  all  econo- 
mists that  the  monopoly  value  of  land  is  an  unearned 
increment,  and  that  of  right  it  belongs  to  the  entire  com- 
munity and  constitutes  a  fund  sufficient  to  defray  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  government.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
recognized  this  when  he  said:  "The  burden  of  municipal 
taxation  should  be  so  shifted  as  to  put  the  weight  upon 
the  unearned  rise  in  the  value  of  land  itself." 

The  great  American  economist,  Henry  George,  pointed 
out  clearly  that  taxes  on  labor  products  and  on  industry 
have  an  effect  of  reducing  wages,  reducing  the  purchasing 
power  of  labor,  causing  stagnation  of  industry  and  un- 
employment. 

To  remove  these  inequitable  and  confiscatory  taxes 
would  vastly  increase  business,  production  and  employ- 
ment. A  tax  on  monopoly  or  the  collection  of  land  rent 
into  the  public  treasury  would  vastly  stimulate  business 
and  wealth  production,  and  would  open  up  the  field  for 
universal  and  steady  employment.  It  would  end  and 
prevent  depressions. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  our  present  civilization 
(which  is  based  on  mass  production)  and  also  to  preserve 
individual  liberty  and  initiative — there  is  only  one  way 
to  do  it,  in  my  opinion,  and  that  is  by  the  method  that  I 
have  proposed.  Abolish  taxes  on  labor  products;  abolish 
taxes  on  business,  labor,  and  industry;  levy  a  tax  on 
monopoly  and  especially  take  into  the  public  treasury 
the  annual  economic  rent  of  land,  I  therefore  oppose 
this  bill.  I  oppose  the  imposition  of  any  additional  tax 
burdens  on  business,  industry,  production,  manufac- 
turing or  transportation.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a 
proper  function  of  government  to  impede  or  restrict  the 
production  of  wealth,  or  take  from  citizens  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  business. 

If  it  is  said  that  a  sum  of  800  million  dollars  is  needed 
for  revenue  purposes,  I  will  say  that  it  is  rather  generally 
known  throughout  the  country  that  great  waste  appears 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  According  to  our 
Constitution,  the  Houses  of  Congress  have  something  to 
say  as  to  appropriations.  I  would  suggest  that  this  800 
million  be  saved  or  lopped  off  from  wasteful  expenditures, 
and  thus  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  enact  this  so-called 
revenue  bill  at  this  time. 


I  would  further  suggest  that  some  other  Federal  taxes 
that  now  fall  with  paralyzing  effect  on  business  and  in- 
dustry should  be  repealed, — and  in  place  thereof  there 
might  be  enacted  a  Federal  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  land 
values  or  monopoly  sites.  The  huge  sum  being  spent 
for  power  dams  and  public  works — which  have  a  tendency 
to  greatly  increase  the  value  of  lands  contiguous  thereto 
— should  be  charged  up  against  the  areas  thus  benefitted: 
and  the  increased  land  values  caused  by  said  works  (if 
the  said  works  are  necessary  and  useful)  should  be  suffi- 
cent  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  construction. 

I  have  one  further  suggestion,  viz:  that  for  the  rais- 
ing of  Federal  revenue,  the  Constitution  be  consulted, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government,  for  its  necessary  ex- 
penditures should  levy  an  assessment  on  the  States  in 
proportion  to  population.  This  would  be  entirely  con- 
stitutional and  would  produce  three  very  charming 
results,  first, — it  would  have  a  tendency  to  do  away  with 
the  Santa  Claus  idea  or  miracle  theory  which  some  seem 
to  have.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  some  source  of  wealth  other  than  the  old  well- 
known  method  of  government  forcibly  taking  wealth 
from  individuals.  It  is  really  time  that  the  Santa  Claus 
idea  as  to  Federal  revenue  should  be  clarified.  Labor 
and  industry  create  all  wealth.  Second, — by  levying 
assessments  on  States,  it  is  likely  that  some  State  might 
soon  be  wise  enough  to  adopt  the  proper  system  of  taxa- 
tion as  outlined  by  Henry  George,  the  American  econo- 
mist. Such  State  would  thereby  be  in  a  fine  position  to 
enjoy  fully  the  prosperity  that  would  flow  from  its  wisdom 
and  justice  in  taxation  methods.  Third,- — some  other 
States  might  be  unwise  enough  to  place  confiscatory  and 
burdensome  taxes  on  labor,  or  labor  products,  on  busi- 
ness, and  on  industry.  Such  States  should  be  in  a  fine 
position  to  completely  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  folly.  It 
is  the  natural  law,  and  quite  scientific. 

Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

r  I AHE  first  man  who,  having  enclosed  a  tract  of 
•••  ground,  bethought  himself  of  saying,  'This  is  mine,' 
and  found  people  silly  enough  to  believe  him,  was  the  true 
founder  of  civil  society.  What  crimes,  wars  and  murders, 
what  miseries  and  horrors,  would  have  been  spared  the 
human  race,  if  some  one  had  thrown  down  the  fence  and 
filled  in  the  ditch  and  cried  out  to  his  fellows,  'Do  not 
listen  to  this  imposter.  You  are  lost,  if  you  forget  that 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  for  all,  and  that  the  earth  be- 
longs to  no  one." — JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 

A  THEORY  that,  falling  in  with  the  habits  of  thought 
of  the  poorer  classes,  thus  justifies  the  greed  of  the 
rich    and    the    selfishness   of  the    powerful,    will    spread 
quickly  and  strike  its  roots  deep.     This  has  been  the  case 
with  the  theory  advanced  by  Malthus. 
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The  California  Campaign 

THE  campaign  to  free  the  State  of  California  from  the 
sales  tax  and  all  county  and  city  taxation  on  im- 
provements and  transfer  their  burdens  to  land  values  is 
proceeding  with  rapidity  and,  on  the  part  of  its  opponents, 
with  increasing  ferocity.  On  our  side  the  weight  of  the 
struggle  is  being  borne  by  Noah  D.  Alper  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Ralph  E.  Chadwick,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  George  W. 
Patterson  as  treasurer,  who  carry  on  under  the  name  of 
the  "Sales  Tax  Repeal  Association."  These  gentlemen 
have  most  active  and  efficient  associates,  whose  numbers 
are  increasing  and  whose  work  is  excellent  and  effective 
in  speaking,  writing  and  distribution  of  documents.  The 
field,  however,  is  so  large  that  we  should  have  at  least 
twice  as  many  associated  in  the  campaign  to  cover  it  in 
proper  detail. 

I  speak  of  the  "ferocity"  of  our  opponents.  The 
leader  among  them  is  the  California  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  with  its  subordinate  bodies,  from  Eureka 
at  the  extreme  north,  to  San  Diego  in  the  south.  This 
organization  is  powerful  with  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  has  enlisted  its  more  or  less  active  aid,  that 
body  having  circulated  statements  to  its  7,000  members 
which  are,  to  say  the  least,  largely  lacking  in  truth. 

With  these  bodies  as  a  nucleus,  their  influence  is  ex- 
ercised upon  a  number  of  organizations  which  should 
know  better,  but  which  are  under  control  in  various  ways 
either  by  them  or  by  State  officials. 

They  have  enlisted  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
with  its  employees,  whose  principal  business  in  life  is 
to  collect  the  sales  tax,  and  who  fear  loss  of  employment 
in  the  event  of  our  success.  In  addition,  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  openly,  and  sometimes  surreptitiously,  is 
endeavoring  as  far  as  it  can  to  control  the  action  of  school 
teachers,  a  number  of  local  superintendents  of  schools 
having,  among  other  things,  urged  the  teachers  to  oppose 
us,  on  the  false  theory  that  their  salaries  will  be  in  danger 
if  the  sales  tax  is  repealed. 

The  Parent-Teachers  Association  is  in  the  hands  of 
reactionaries,  and  refused  even  to  give  us  a  hearing  at 
its  recent  convention  at  San  Jose. 

I  have  enumerated  the  principal  bodies  against  us,  and 
now  come  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  As  you  know, 
the  labor  organizations,  representing  some  200,000  mem- 
bers, are  with  us  apparently  to  a  man.  The  Labor  Press 
is  doing  splendid  work  for  us,  practically  every  issue 
devoting  considerable  attention  to  our  measure.  The 
Epic  movement  earlier  in  the  campaign  gave  us  unani- 
mous endorsement,  and  while  this  movement  is  today 
apparently  relatively  weak,  its  influence  permeates  a 
tremendous  body  of  liberal  thought.  Certain  of  the 
business  organizations  are  falling  in  line  with  us.  It  is 
too  early  yet  to  give  their  names. 

Withall  there  is  a  thorough  disgust  with  and  absence 
of  any  affirmative  defense  of  the  sales  tax.  It  is  excused 


— rarely  defended.  In  addition,  our  fundamental  ideas 
as  to  the  necessity  of  freedom  of  industry,  which  are 
represented  by  houses  and  other  improvements  or  by  the 
manufacture  and  transfer  of  tangible  objects,  is  being 
met  with  general  favor.  This  issue  seems  only  to  need 
to  be  stated  clearly  to  receive  acceptance. 

Our  opponents  are  fairly  losing  their  heads  in  the  ex- 
traordinary campaign  they  are  making,  hardly  six  months 
before  the  election.  We  quote  some  headlines  appearing 
on  almost  every  page  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  California 
Realty  News:  "Kill  that  'Single  Tax'  or  Starve!"  "If 
we  don't  Fight  that  'Single  Tax'  every  Broker  will  Starve." 
"Join  the  Army  against  the  'Single  Tax,'  and  Beat  that 
Wicked  Measure  at  the  Polls!"  "Every  Voter  you 
know  must  Join  with  us  to  Beat  that  'Single  Tax'  scheme." 
"We  must  Beat  that  devilish  'Single  Tax'  Idea."  "In 
Five  Years  the  State  will  Own  every  Piece  of  Property 
for  Deliquent  Taxes."  "If  'Single  Tax'  Wins  at  the 
Polls,  no  Broker  will  be  in  Business  in  Five  Years."  "It 
seems  to  be  just  a  Repeal  of  Sales  Tax,  but  it  loads  taxes 
on  to  Real  Estate." 

Their  flaming  editorial  says  that,  "Under  the  mis- 
leading attempt  to  make  you  think  it  is  merely  repealing 
the  sales  tax,  a  wicked  and  vicious  measure  is  to  be  voted 
on,  which  will,  if  adopted,  saddle  against  real  estate  an 
enormous  share  of  the  expense  of  running  California, 
including  relief.  .  .  .  This  wicked,  hypocritical  and 
damnable  Single  Tax  scheme  must  be  killed,  or  every 
realtor  will  starve  to  death.  ...  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
'giving  until  it  hurts,'  but  of  giving  so  you  won't  be  hurt." 

A  favorite  "racket"  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  present 
time  is  to  seek  to  frighten  holders  of  real  estate  into  giv- 
ing sums  of  money  to  the  racketeers  who  represent  im- 
aginatively the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The 
circulation,  however,  of  wild  literature  is  not  confined 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  offers 
the  people  choice  specimens  of  literature  created,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  by  writers  with  imgination  and  without 
conscience.  The  country  papers  particularly  are  flooded 
with  all  sorts  of  misstatements,  which  they  publish  with 
an  innocence  which  seems  almost  pathetic  in  a  day  when 
people  are  supposed  to  be  taught  to  reason.  A  beautiful 
example  I  cannot  forbear  from  giving.  For  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  evils  to  result  from  freeing  the  people 
from  paying  the  sales  tax,  several  papers  publish  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"An  interesting  study  was  made  by  a  tax  assessor  in 
a  middlewest  city  of  70,000  population  (afterwards  stated 
as  68,784).  He  discovered  that  of  the  54,242  tax  assess- 
ments taken  by  him  there  were  only  17,494  on  which  ta 
could  be  collected."  We  will  not  follow  this  furthe 
and  stop  only  a  moment  to  call  attention  to  the  fac 
that  68,000  people  could  by  no  possibility  have  made 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  alleged  number  of  tax  state 
ments,  unless  women  and  children  of  the  cradle  had  beer 
called  upon  to  state  the  value  of  their  possessions. 
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The  attempts  against  us  are  proceeding  so  far  that  they 
are  inducing  a  revulsion  in  many  quarters.  School 
teachers  have  complained  to  me  of  the  amount  of  propa- 
ganda they  are  receiving,  and  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  with  bitter- 
ness: "Here  I  am,  teaching  school,  and  with  a  college 
education,  and  find  myself  compelled  to  submit  to  them 
and  not  daring  to  come  out  and  express  my  real  opinions 
lest  I  be  injured."  The  remark  was  fairly  pathetic. 

At  the  present  time,  despite  the  picture  I  have  given 
of  the  powers  arrayed  against  us,  I  think  all  of  us  feel 
that  we  are  on  the  road  to  success.  We  have  already 
broken  down  a  large  part  of  the  opposition  which  relies, 
as  if  it  were  an  argument,  upon  calling  out  the  words 
"Single  Tax."  People  are  beginning  to  look  taxation  in 
the  face  and  to  know  what  it  means  and  what  it  can  do 
to  them.  All  the  powers  of  the  press  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  that  nine  Californians  out  of  ten  would  be  better 
off,  having  more  money  in  their  pockets,  and  will  have 
new  opportunities  for  labor  when  we  win  success.  The 
fury  of  the  opposition  invites  study  of  motives.  And 
this  is  going  on,  oftentimes  unconsciously,  in  every  part 

Pthe  State. 
We  expect,  perhaps  about  the  time  this  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  appears,  to  issue  a  first  number  of  a  paper 
which  for  convenience  we  will  probably  call  "The  Sales 
Tax  Repealer,"  which  will  place  our  measure  in  a  proper 
light  before  the  people  of  California,  and  which  will  be 
circulated  to  not  less  than  about  one  million  copies.  We 
are  now  anticipating  other  broadcasts  of  a  similar  nature 
before  election.  In  addition,  we  have  other  circulations 
in  contemplation,  of  which  it  is  too  early  to  speak. 

I  adhere  strongly  to  the  idea  which  impressed  itself 
upon  me  when  I  first  knew  that  the  sales  tax  had  gone 
into  effect  in  California,  and  that  is  the  real  estate  boards 
which  heretofore  have  controlled  the  financial  destinies 
of  the  State,  had  gone  too  far;  they  had  overplayed  their 
hands,  and  the  result  would  be  their  utter  defeat  and  the 
triumph  of  righteous  ideas. — JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

New  York  Free  Port 

'  pHE  expectation  is  that  the  port  will  stimulate  the  import  trade 
*  by  stimulating  all  world  trade.  It  cuts  shippers'  costs  by  low- 
ering expense  of  reshipment  but  it  does  no  more  than  that.  If  it 
stimulates  trade  it  will  do  quite  enough.  In  the  years  to  come  Ameri- 
can shippers  must  do  all  they  can  to  build  up  international  business. 
Some  time  ago,  Henry  George  prophesied  complications  which  would 
ensue — and  not  at  all  favorable  ones  at  that — to  the  nation  which 
persisted  in  keeping  up  barriers.  At  the  present,  there  are  critics 
who  insist  that  time  has  come  and  the  complications  are  upon  Ameri- 
can business  men  with  high  tariff  tendencies. 

Editorial  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Courier-Times. 

TELL  your  friends  to  send  for  sample  copy  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM. 


Report  of  the  Robert 

Schalkenbach  Foundation 

ETTERS  indicate,  better  than  a  dry  recital  of  facts 
••— '  and  figures,  the  value  of  work  that  is  being  done. 

From  Mr.  John  B.  McGauran  of  Denver,  Col.,  comes 
this  letter: 

"Please  send  me  a  copy  of  'Social  Problems.'  I  have 
long  wanted  this  book  with  an  index  and  am  mighty 
glad  that  you  have  published  it.  The  lack  of  an  index 
has  hitherto  prevented  me  from  using  it  for  propaganda 
purposes.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  furnishing 
us  with  this  much-needed  addition." 

From  another  source  conies  this  letter: 

"In  a  conversation  recently  with  my  friend  and  fellow 

Single  Taxer  Mr. I  was  more  than  ever  impressed 

with  the  work  which  your  Foundation  is  doing,  and  my 
thought  is  that  if  it  is  agreeable,  I  might  include  in  my 
will  a  bequest  of  not  less  than  $5,000,  probably  more, 
to  your  continuing  work." 

Besides  the  publication  of  some  forty  titles,  and  the 
distribution  of  thousands  of  books  (and  the  distribution 
is  the  end  upon  which  greatest  effort  has  to  be  made), 
the  Foundation  is  on  call  every  day  in  the  year  for  ans- 
wers to  letters  from  thousands  of  people  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  information 
which  must  be  ready  at  any  time: 

"I've  had  several  inquiries  of  late  regarding  the  tax 
policy,  and  its  effects  in  the  city  of  Fairhope,  of  which  I 
know  very  little.  I  understand  this  town  is  operated  al- 
most entirely  under  the  Single  Tax  theory,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  you  know  all  about  it.  Any 
information  which  you  can  give  me  regarding  this  would 
be  much  appreciated,  and  I  would  also  like  to  know  if 
there  are  any  other  cities  in  the  United  States  in  which 
a  similar  tax  plan  is  being  employed." 

(Technical  Director,  Association  of  Assessing  Officers.) 

In  our  last  report  it  was  explained  that  Prof.  Harry 
Gunnison  Brown's  pamphlet,  "A  Defense  of  the  Single 
Tax,"  had  been  mailed  to  all  college  presidents  in  the 
United  States.  This  type  of  "missionary  work"  is  in- 
tangible. One  cannot  point  to  exact  results,  but  ever 
so  often  evidence  comes  to  the  desk  that  the  effort  is  not 
in  vain.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  a  Dr.  Greene,  presi- 
dent of  Parsons  College,  Iowa,  used  this  pamphlet  as  the 
basis  of  part  of  an  address  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  his 
city;  a  news  clipping  of  the  event  stated: 

"Dr.  Green  based  his  talk  upon  a  number  of  articles 
written  by  outstanding  economists  of  this  country,  and 
published  in  recent  issues  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  The  Single 
Tax  idea  was  found  to  be  intriguing. " 

The  news  item  continued  to  quote  from  Prof.  Brown's 
essay. 

The  statistical  reports  made  from  time  to  time  that  a 
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circular  letter  and  advertisement  was  sent  to  6,000  book- 
dealers  may  mean  but  little,  until  we  come  upon  a  letter 
such  as  this: 

"I  had  studied  Political  Economy  for  ten  years,  and 
was  typing  the  manuscripts  for  my  first  book  before  I 
ever  heard  of  the  great  Henry  George.  I  saw  'Progress 
and  Poverty'  in  a  window  as  I  passed  a  bookstore.  I 
bought  it,  and  have  only  had  time  to  read  it  over  once. 
But  I  can  truly  say  that  if  I  had  discovered  this  bounti- 
ful store  of  knowledge  many  years  ago,  and  could  have 
been  inspired  by  the  logic,  reasoning,  frank  honesty, 
universal  justice  and  divine  faith  of  Henry  George,  my 
book  would  have  been  a  much  greater  book.  'Progress 
and  Poverty'  ranks  next  to  the  Holy  Bible." 

J.  LUTHER  REED. 

We  can  then  see  that  the  constant  effort  to  keep  "  Prog- 
ress and  Poverty"  and  other  Henry  George  books  in  the 
windows  of  bookstores  is  indeed  worth  while. 

Let  us  consider  now  what  our  most  recent  mailing  may 
mean.  We  are  sending  out  a  new  book  catalogue  which 
displays  all  of  our  books,  including  some  new  titles,  and 
10,000  are  being  sent  into  the  mails  with  a  letter  that 
contains  on  its  reverse  side  a  reproduction  of  the  splendid 
message  that  Prof.  Broadus  Mitchell  wrote  a  few  years 
ago,  as  an  appreciation  of  the  writings  of  Henry  George. 
Already  a  flood  of  answers  are  coming  in.  Some  are  in 
the  form  of  book-orders,  others  are  chatty  letters  asking 
for  special  bits  of  information  or  some  special  service  that 
will  take  time  and  care  to  fulfill. 

The  Up-to-Date  Primer  seems  to  have  met  the  needs 
of  many  Henry  George  Extension  Class  teachers.  We 
sent  a  sample  copy  to  each  leader,  and  a  few  have  re- 
sponded by  ordering  ten  or  more  for  class  use.  Copies 
have  been  sent  to  the  California  headquarters,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Canadian  Single  Tax  League.  Fifty  copies 
were  sent  to  the  Canadian  Single  Tax  League.  We  find 
that  there  are  only  one  hundred  copies  left,  and  if  there 
are  those  who  desire  copies,  it  might  be  well  to  send  in 
for  them  while  the  supply  is  still  available.  (25c  post- 
paid.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Polak  have  spent  much  time  in 
preparing  a  picture  of  Henry  George  beneath  which  is 
the  illuminated  text  of  Henry  George's  most  inspiring 
paragraph  from  his  Fourth  of  July  Oration,  1877.  Beauti- 
fully mounted  and  framed  in  gold,  the  picture  and  quota- 
tion were  presented  with  impressive  ceremony  to  the 
Library  of  New  York  University  at  University  Heights. 
In  addition  to  the  gift  of  the  picture  by  the  Polaks,  the 
Foundation  at  their  suggestion,  presented  for  the  use  of 
students,  the  following  books: 

"The  Land  Question,"  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  "Sig- 
nificant Paragraphs  from  Progress  and  Poverty,"  "Pro- 
tection or  Free  Trade,"  "The  Science  of  Political  Econo- 
my," "Social  Problems,"  "The  Life  of  Henry  George," 
"The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  and  "What  is  the 
Single  Tax?" 


The  Director  of  the  Library  sent  the  Foundation  this 
letter: 

"Edward  Polak  and  Mrs.  Polak  visited  this  library 
this  afternoon  and  presented  to  us  the  books  enumerated, 
informing  me  that  he  was  giving  them  with  the  authority 
of  your  Foundation  as  one  of  its  trustees.  Permit  me 
to  offer  the  kindest  thanks  of  this  library  for  your  generous 
and  interesting  gift.  We  already  have  considerable 
material  about  Henry  George,  but  these  books  will  be 
a  valuable  addition." 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMAN,  Executive  Secretary. 

Cincinnati  to  Entertain 
Annual  Henry  George  Congress 


I~^HE  Eleventh  Annual  Henry  George  Congress  will 
-*•  meet  in  Cincinnati,  a  city  which  for  many  years 
was  a  great  center  of  Single  Tax  activity,  especially  in 
the  days  when  the  Joseph  Fels  Fund  Commission  had  its 
headquarters  there,  and  which  again  is  coming  to  the 
front,  both  in  the  way  of  education  and  in  influence  in 
the  local  political  situation. 

After  a  careful  canvass  of  the  matter,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  has  unani- 
mously decided  that  Cincinnati  is  the  logical  place  for  the 
next  annual  gathering  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make 
it  a  profitable  and  interesting  occasion. 

Cincinnati  is  the  largest  city  near  the  United  States 
center  of  population  and  is  a  very  popular  convention 
city  —  half  of  the  nation's  population  can  reach  Cincinnati 
by  an  overnight  railroad  trip.  It  is  right  in  the  center 
of  America's  Single  Tax  belt  and  delegates  attending  can 
do  so  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time,  money  and 
effort.  For  this  and  other  good  reasons  a  very  representa- 
tive attendance  is  anticipated. 

Cincinnati  Single  Taxers,  led  by  the  aggressive  Rabbi 
Michael  Aaronsohn,  brought  strong  pressure  to  bear  on 
behalf  of  their  city  and  are  looking  forward  with  en- 
thusiasm to  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the  Georgeists 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  will  assemble  there  t 
report  progress,  exchange  ideas  and  derive  new  inspira- 
tion and  courage. 

It  was  first  planned  to  hold  the  convention  in  Sep- 
tember, but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Cincinnati  Single 
Tax  group,  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  Henry  George 
Congress  shall  assemble  November  12  to  14.  While 
this  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  usual  custom, 
Rabbi  Aaronsohn  and  his  associates  felt  that  the  pros- 
pects for  obtaining  public  attention  and  publicity  would 
be  much  better  in  November  and  that  by  meeting  at  that 
time  there  would  be  no  possible  conflict  with  the  Inter- 
national Conference  at  London  in  September  (which 
several  prominent  American  Single  Taxers  are  already 
planning  to  attend),  nor  with  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  which  always  tends  to  divert  public  attention 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
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Death  of  Will  Atkinson 

'PHE  Henry  George  movement  has  suffered  a  severe 

•*•  loss  in  the  death  of  Will  Atkinson  at  Capon  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  on  April  15  at  the  age  of  74. 

His  distinguished  services  to  the  cause  had  given  him 
a  wide  reputation.  At  his  best  he  was  an  impressive 
and  fluent  speaker,  a  good  story  teller  and  a  charming 
companion  with  a  talent  for  repartee.  He  was  heard 
with  delight  at  a  number  of  Henry  George  congresses. 

He  knew  how  to  get  publicity  for  his  activities.  Being 
in  charge  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  at  a  dinner 
to  be  given  to  Joseph  Fels  in  Seattle,  he  placarded  the 
city  with  announcements  that  the  subject  matter  of  Mr. 
Pels'  address  would  be  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief." 
Joe  was  a  little  nonplussed  at  this  announcement  and 
was  inclined  to  resent  it  but  became  reconciled  to  it  be- 
fore the  speech  was  delivered. 

Mr.  Atkinson  married  the  daughter  of  Henry  George 
and  a  son  was  born  to  them  and  bears  the  name  of  Henry 
George  Atkinson,  prominent  in  Single  Tax  affairs  and  a 
member  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation. 

Will  Atkinson  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability.  His 
jllected  verses  were  assembled  and  published  a  few 
years  ago  under  the  title  "For  Freedom." 

He  was  buried  in  the  family  plot  at  Camden,  N.  J. 
leverend  E.  A.  Harrar  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
officiated  at  the  services  and  read  the  following  verses 
from  the  collected  poems  of  Will  Atkinson. 

"God  of  our  Fathers!     Grant  me  faith  and  trust 
Though  all  the  world  shall  crumble  into  dust! 
Help  me  to  voice  the  prayer  that  God  is  just; 
Give  me  the  will  to  lift  those  crushed  beneath  life's  wheel, 
The  strength  to  shelter  those  the  storm  would  blast, 
The  joy  of  bringing  in  Thy  Commonweal, 
The  endurance  to  help  others  to  the  last." 

A  SUCCESSFUL  LIFE 

Will  Atkinson  had  the  large  scale  mind  which  is  so 
much  needed  in  our  propaganda.  He  thought  always 
in  millions  and  that  attitude  enabled  him  to  get  in  touch 
with  millions,  both  of  people  and  of  money. 

He  tried  several  promising  business  schemes  and,  prob- 
ably due  more  to  his  sanguine  disposition,  some  of  them 
either  failed  or  were  captured  by  rivals,  making  for  him 
some  bitter  enemies,  as  well  as  many  warm  friends  like 
myself,  but  in  our  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  I  never 
knew  him  to  say  anything  that  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  he 
believed. 

He  was  the  most  effective  wholesale  propagandist  I 
have  ever  known.  Propaganda  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes;  the  general  in  Will  Atkinson's  manner,  and 
the  individual.  The  general  aims  to  reach  a  large  number 
of  persons,  necessarily  in  an  impersonal  manner,  whether 


the  persons  be  indifferent  or  opposed  to  the  doctrine  or 
not.  Will  was  successful  in  producing  millions  of  copies 
of  "Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  of  "Progress  and  Pover- 
ty," and  of  others  of  George's  books.  The  individual 
deals  with  those  whose  ideas  we  know  by  personal  con- 
tact or  by  their  utterance. 

Some  persons  have  the  talent  for  one  and  some  for  the 
other,  and  each  should  enlist  the  utmost  energies  of  those 
who  believe;  but  no  one  will  excel  Will  Atkinson's  zeal, 
energy  and  resourcefulness,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his 
friend  and  leader,  Henry  George — BOLTON  HALL. 


Miscellany 


NEW  ZEALAND  NEWS 


Adjustments  in  the  incidence  of  land  taxation  were  sought  by  a 
deputation  from  the  New  Zealand  Land  Values  League  which  waited 
upon  the  Government  yesterday.  The  deputation  advocated  a  flat 
tax  on  land  without  exemption  or  graduation,  and  asked  that  the 
system  of  rating  on  the  unimproved  value  be  made  mandatory,  that 
the  legislation  authorizing  local  bodies  to  apply  trading  profits  to  the 
general  account  be  repealed  and  that  statistics  be  furnished  giving 
particulars  of  land  value  taxation  in  the  Dominion.  It  was  contended 
that  a  flat  tax  on  land  would  produce  sufficient  to  permit  the  wiping 
out  of  the  sales  tax,  the  gold  export  tax  and  the  more  obnoxious  of 
the  Customs  duties.  Sympathetic  consideration  of  the  representa- 
tions was  promised  by  Ministers,  who  remarked  that  the  deputation 
had  put  forward  a  strong  case. 

The  representations  were  heard  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Hon.  M.  J. 
Savage,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Hon.  W.  Nash,  the  Minister  of  In- 
ternal Affairs,  Hon.  W.  E.  Parry,  the  Minister  of  Railways,  Hon.  D. 
G.  Sullivan,  and  the  Minister  of  Lands,  Hon.  F.  Langstone.  The 
deputation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  McKeen,  M.P.  for  Wellington 
South. 

The  chief  speaker  for  the  deputation  was  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Regan,  who 
said  the  league  asked  for  the  furnishing  of  proper  statistics  giving 
particulars  of  the  incidence  of  land  value  taxation  in  the  country, 
the  number  of  owners,  the  classification  of  these  owners,  how  many 
were  the  owners  of  rural  property,  and  how  many  were  owners  of 
town  property.  Although  there  was  on  the  Statute  Book  a  Statistics 
Act  providing  for  the  compilation  of  statistical  information,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  obligation  whatever  to  provide  statistics  as  far  as 
the  land  tax  was  concerned.  It  had  been  the  settled  policy  of  the 
powers-that-were  to  foster  the  impression  that  the  land  tax  was  a 
class  tax  on  farmers.  The  deputation  submitted  that  the  very  oppo- 
site was  true;  that  the  land  tax  was  pre-eminently  a  levy  on  city  and 
suburban  property. — The  Dominion,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

STRAIGHT   FROM   THE   SHOULDER   TALK 

We  stand  unreservedly  for  the  doctrine  indelibly  associated  with  the 
name  of  Henry  George,  though  he  was  not  the  first  to  enunciate  it — 
that  the  land  is  by  natural  right  the  common  property  of  the  people — 
of  all  the  people.  The  enunciation  of  that  principle,  however,  is  of 
little  practical  importance  unless  we  show  a  means  of  realizing  it,  and 
assuredly  there  can  be  no  more  effective  way  of  asserting  and  securing 
the  common  right  to  land  than  by  the  collection  of  the  community 
value  by  the  lawful  and  constitutional  use  of  the  taxing  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  aim  is  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  community  value  of 
land  by  taxation  and  to  abolish  all  other  taxes. 

HON.  P.  J.  O'REGAN  in  address  before  the  government  board  as  re- 
ported in  the  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Evening  Post. 
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BROKEN   PROMISES 

When  the  platform  of  our  party  was  announced  in  Chicago  in  1932 
I  embraced  it,  and  when  I  heard  on  the  radio  our  nominee  give  his 
solemn  assurance  that  he  stood  heartily  for  every  plank  in  it  I  hailed 
him  exultingly  as  our  chief  and  our  hope  for  political  salvation. 

Since  then  the  "wet"  feature  went  through  with  a  bang,  much  to 
the  gratification  of  many  New  York  Democrats,  but  to  our  amaze- 
ment every  other  plank  in  the  platform  has  been  repudiated  and  the 
very  opposite  action  taken. 

Now  I  ask  are  we  who  still  adhere  to  that  platform,  utterly  aban- 
doned by  our  administration,  to  be  branded  as  renegades  to  our  party? 
Who  are  the  renegades?  Must  we  blindly  follow  a  lot  of  dudes  and 
Johnny-come-latelies,  who  are  installed  in  the  temples  of  our  govern- 
ment and  seek  to  destroy  the  old  order  and  the  safeguards  to  our 
liberties,  and  set  over  us  innumerable  federal  bureaucracies  to  regulate 
all  the  affairs  of  our  life,  or  be  branded  as  renegades? 

I  stand  on  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  platform  of  our  party  and 
shall  stand  for  the  principles  of  our  party  after  these  bizarre  people 
and  Republicans  have  abandoned  it,  which  they  will  do  when  the 
money  bag  is  gone.  The  party  of  Jefferson  is  still  my  party. 

Address  of  COL.  WM.  C.  HARLLEE  in  the  Herald  and  News  of  New- 
berry,  S.  C. 

INFLATION  OF  LAND  VALUES 

The  objective  facts  about  the  discovery  of  a  new  oil  field  at  Yoder, 
Kan.,  the  consequent  retreat  of  the  Amish  people  from  that  place 
and  their  migration  to  Iowa,  were  clearly  stated  in  your  editorial 
for  March  18. 

The  larger  factual  background  is  that  in  Iowa  and  elsewhere,  these 
primitive  religious  folk,  by  refusing  to  speculate  in  ground  values 
and  maintaining  their  land  on  a  deflated  level,  not  only  rode  through 
the  so-called  "prosperity"  before  the  crash  of  1929,  but  also  the  sub- 
sequent depression  years,  when  the  average  farmer  has  been  swamped 
in  the  wake  of  land  inflation,  and  most  of  our  bank-mortality  has  been 
connected  with  "frozen  paper"  based  on  land  which  was  bought, 
sold,  rented  and  mortgaged  far  above  its  productive  worth. 

While  the  Amish  people  do  not  understand  economic  problems  in 
the  technical  sense,  they  nevertheless  grasp  the  fact  that  high  rental 
and  selling  cost  of  land  has  something  to  do  with  the  plight  of  civiliza- 
tion. Their  mere  refusal  to  sell  their  lands  on  speculation,  and  their 
naive  retreat  before  the  threat  of  rising  land  values,  is  of  course  dodg- 
ing the  issue. 

The  Amish  have  long  found  a  haven  in  certain  parts  of  Iowa,  a 
State  where  corn  land  could  be  had  for  fifty  dollars  in  the  defla- 
tionary period  about  two  years  ago  (1934).  But  in  the  following 
year  (1935),  General  Hugh  Johnson,  of  NRA  fame,  visited  the  State 
and  said:  "You  couldn't  look  at  some  of  this  rich  plough  land  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  The  big  insurance  companies 
have  set  that  value  for  loan  appraisals  on  some  of  it.  Rich  eastern 
wise  guys  are  buying  it  as  a  hedge  against  inflation.  That  part  of 
this  astonishing  recovery  is  very  bad  and  very  dangerous.  This  too 
rapid  rise  in  land  values  is  a  dangerous  symptom  of  a  possible  ter- 
rific inflation.  If  that  can  be  avoided,  everything  else  out  here  is 
to  the  good."  (New  York  World  Telegram,  quoted  by  permission). 

But  General  Johnson,  like  the  Amish  people,  catches  sight  of  the 
fundamental  problem  and  then  shies  away  from  the  facts.  A  journal 
as  conservative  as  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  was  frank  enough,  be- 
fore the  crash  of  1929,  to  publish  an  article  saying,  "Every  panic  in 
our  country  has  been  preceded  by  an  orgy  of  land  speculation.  The 
culmination  of  every  period  of  prosperity  was  a  land  boom  and  a  panic." 

There  has  never  been  recovery  from  any  of  our  depressions  until 
ground  values,  in  city  and  country  alike,  have  been  flattened  out  to 
a  point  where  productive  industry  could  resume  operations  while 
carrying  the  current  taxes  on  production.  If  we  are  making  any 
recovery  today,  it  is  through  deflation  of  ground  values,  and  not  be- 


cause of  the  New  Deal.  Indeed,  one  of  the  bad  points  of  the  New 
Deal  is  its  unsuccessful  attempt,  through  the  use  of  public  money, 
to  bolster  up  financial  weak  spots  due  to  sagging  ground  values. 

It  is  only  in  the  proportion  that  land,  in  city  and  country  alike,  is 
accessible  to  industry  that  any  real  prosperity  is  possible  for  the  busi- 
ness man,  the  farmer  and  the  laborer.  But  we  are  living  in  such  a 
topsy-turvy  regime  that  people  actually  expect  prosperity  in  the  de- 
gree that  higher  costs  make  land,  or  "space,"  less  and  less  easy  to 
buy  or  rent,  in  city  and  country. 

If,  as  General  Johnson  believes,  the  reinflation  of  farm  land  is 
dangerous  in  Iowa,  then  inflation  is  bad  anywhere  and  everywhere; 
because  if  both  agricultural  and  city  land  reinflates  all  over  America 
(which  is  now  tending  to  take  place),  then  the  rental  and  selling  cost 
of  the  ground  becomes  a  further  liability  on  production  at  the  very 
time  when  industry  is  carrying  the  biggest  burden  of  taxation  in  our 
history. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  widely  quoted  statistical  econo- 
mists in  the  United  States  has  recently  said  that  he  believes  in  shift- 
ing taxation  to  a  large  degree  from  productive  industry  to  ground 
values,  so  as  to  absorb  the  rent  of  land  into  the  public  treasury  in  lieu 
of  other  taxes,  and  to  prevent  speculation  in  ground  values.  But 
he  adds  that  the  American  people  must  first  have  a  great  moral  and 
spiritual  awakening  before  such  a  policy  can  be  established. 

Another  angle  on  the  subject  is  furnished  by  the  pessimistic  phi- 
losopher, Clarence  Darrow,  who  says  characteristically  that  the  policy 
is  O.K.,  but  the  American  people  will  never  vote  for  it  because  it  is 
so  simple! 

Great  numbers  of  people  are  attracted  to  the  Marxist  philosophy, 
which  carries  with  it  a  highly  dramatic  and  easily  understood  picture 
of  the  government  taking  over  the  factories.  But  nobody  has  ever 
been  able  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  unearned  increment  growing  up 
on  a  vacant  lot.  And  as  for  land — well,  most  of  us  think  of  land  as  if 
it  were  something  just  out  in  the  country! 

Louis  WALLIS  in  Christian  Century. 


THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ECONOMIC  JUSTICE 

Sages  and  law-givers  throughout  the  ages  have  recognized  the 
fundamentals  of  economic  justice.  Space  does  not  permit  citation, 
but  these  are  from  the  Old  Testament:  "The  earth  is  mine  and  I  have 
given  it  to  the  children  of  men:"  "The  earth  shall  not  be  sold  forever." 
(Both  were  at  least  in  part  obeyed  by  the  redistribution  of  land  in 
the  "Jubilee  year").  Another  comes  from  Sir  William  Blackstone: 
"There  is  nothing  in  natural  law  whereby  words  written  on  parch- 
ment can  convey  dominion  of  the  land." 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that — leaving  aside  the  exceptional  and  rare 
cases  of  those  who  can  obtain  spiritual  freedom  by  rising  above  their 
environment — freedom  and  justice  are  impossible  as  long  as  private 
monopoly  of  land  and  other  natural  elements  is  permitted  to  prevail. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  premanent  improvement  in  men's  material  con- 
ditions; for  any  advantage  which  accrues  from  economic  or  social 
development  increases  the  value  of  such  monopolies  and  redounds 
to  the  disproportionate  advantage  of  owners.  This  is  the  basic 
reason  why  poverty  keeps  step  with  progress — the  modern  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx  which  civilization  must  answer  or  be  destroyed,  declared 
Henry  George.  And  one  can  well  agree  with  John  Dewey,  America's 
foremost  educator,  that  no  one's  education  is  complete  without  first 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  this  social  philosopher, 
among  the  most  eminent  five  since  Plato.  Protagonists  of  freedom 
and  justice  should  educate  themselves  to  become  more  effective  in 
the  establishment  among  men  of  those  divine  principles  and  prac- 
tical applications  of  universal  brotherhood. — Theosophy,  April,  1936. 

IGNORING  THE  OBVIOUS 

The  adage  that  the  obvious  is  seldom  seen,  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
search  for  the  cause  of  depressions.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
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simple  fact  that  almost  all  producers  of  wealth — farmers,  manufac- 
turers, industrialists  and  their  help — found  themselves  penniless, 
ihould  have  indicated  to  everyone  that  continuous  legal  or  quasi- 
legal  pilfering  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  and  that  finally  the 
last  straw  had  broken  the  camel's  back. 

We  do  not  have  to  strain  our  memories  to  recollect  that  careful 
investigations  disclose  extravagance  in  almost  every  department  of 
government  expenditure.  This  was  allowed  to  continue  because  the 
sources  of  government  income  are  most  indirect  and,  while  burden  of 
profligate  management  is  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  producers  of 
wealth,  none  of  them  could  know  the  amazing  amount  he  was  obliged 
to  contribute  to  this  debauchery. 

The  so-called  "upper  strata  of  society,"  thus  had  an  opportunity 
to  inflate  the  value  of  their  holdings,  by  urging  the  authorities  to  in- 
vest large  sums  of  money  in  fancy  improvements,  so  as  to  enhance 
the  values  of  their  adjacent  holdings,  at  the  expense  of  a  general  levy. 
Or,  by  urging  the  levying  of  duties  on  importations  of  necessary  raw 
materials,  they  forced  domestic  producers  to  use  costly  materials 
raised  on  high  priced  land. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story  of  the  land  owner,  Cain,  who  rose  up  against 
his  brother,  Abel,  the  producer  .  .  .  (Midrash  Rabba,  Bereshith). 

Nature,  the  creation  of  the  Almighty,  whence  men  live  and  get 
their  sustenance,  is  monopolized  by  comparatively  few  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  lords  of  the  land  withhold  the  opportunity  of  using  it 
intensively  until  capital  and  labor  are  compelled  to  give  up  the  lion's 
share  of  the  future  products  for  the  mere  permission  jointly  to  pro- 
duce wealth. 

The  Persecution  of  the  Jew — Its  Real  Cause  and  Cure. — M.  W. 
NORWALK  in  The  Jewish  Forum. 

LAND   REFORM   IN   PARAGUAY 

A  programme  of  agrarian  reform,  including  expropriation  of  land 
and  settlement  of  peasants  on  farm  plots,  with  foreigners  barred  from 
holding  land  unless  they  remain  in  the  country,  was  announced  by 
the  government  tonight. 

The  programme  would  eliminate  land  as  an  object  of  speculation 
and  monopoly  and  would  return  it  to  farm  workers. 

The  announcement  said  it  is  proposed  to  limit  property  rights  in 
order  to  intensify  agricultural  activity  and  create  greater  economic 
stability  for  landless  farmers. 

Two  million  hectares  (4,800,000  acres)  of  land  would  be  expro- 
priated acccording  to  present  plans  and  would  be  divided  into  70,000 
rural  properties.  The  programme  calls  for  expropriation  of  lands 
accessible  to  communication  lines.  Lands  now  nationally  exploited 
by  their  owners  and  relatively  small  properties  would  be  exempt  from 
expropriation. 

Every  Paraguayan  would  be  given  the  right  to  obtain  sufficient 
land  to  provide  himself  and  his  family  with  subsistence.  Private 
colonization  would  be  permitted  as  long  as  the  proprietors  submit  to 
the  conditions  outlined  in  the  executive  degree. 

N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION   IN  SPAIN 

In  the  fourth  week  of  March,  farm  laborers  in  the  southwestern 
province  of  Badajoz,  clearly  executing  well  laid  plans,  took  over 
thirty-five  or  forty  estates,  averaging  2,500  acres,  and  divided  them 
among  themselves.  This  action  radiated  from  some  260  villages. 

Most  of  the  landlords  lived  in  Madrid,  with  their  estates  in  charge 
of  managers.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  managers  offered  little  resist- 
ance. 

Immediately,  the  left  wing  Azana  government  sent  orders  to  the 
government  of  Badajos  to  eject  the  laborers,  telling  them  that  they 
must  wait  until  there  is  lawful  breaking  up  of  the  estates  by  the 
Spanish  parliament 


On  promises  of  this  lawful  action,  the  laborers  were  said  to  have 
left  the  estates,  from  which  they  went  to  the  villages  to  register  their 
claims  for  the  land  they  had  briefly  occupied. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  it  was  reported  that  a  third  of  the  origi- 
nal 60,000  claimants  returned  and  proceeded,  in  defiance  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  start  farming  operations. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  will  be  more  uprisings  of  this 
kind  now.  If  there  are  not,  it  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  there  will 
be  much  more  serious  ones  if  the  Cortes — Spanish  parliament — does 
not  decree  breaking  up  of  the  estates.  And  if  it  does,  it  is  almost 
as  certain  that  there  will  be  trouble  from  the  landlords,  who  control 
the  right  wing  political  factions. — Chronicle  of  World  Affairs. 

SO'S  YOUR  OLD   MAN 

In  anticipation  of  next  March,  income  tax  month,  one  of  our  good 
members  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  recent  communication  "which  he  sent(?)" 
to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury: 
"GENTS: 

"The  enclosed  form,  on  which  I  am  asked  to  make  a  record  of  my 
income  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  is  returned  to  you  with  my  respects 
and  deepest  appreciation  of  this  subtle  form  of  flattery.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  its  resurrections  of  old  forms  and  figures  of 
English  speech  such  as  'compensation  from  outside  sources;'  'net 
profit  received;'  'income  from  rents;'  'interest  on  bank  deposits,'  etc. 

"The  question  I  got  a  great  laugh  out  of  was  'Were  you  during  the 
taxable  year  supporting  in  your  household  one  or  more  persons  re- 
lated to  you?'  Boy,  that's  a  honey! 

"Say,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  would  be  surprised.  There  are  so  many 
persons  closely  related  to  me  staying  at  my  house  that  I  am  what  you 
call  surrounded.  Only  the  other  day,  three  more  distant  cousins  of 
my  wife's  blew  in,  making  a  new  high  for  the  movement.  And  one  of 
them  brought  a  friend. 

"For  the  past  four  years  my  house  has  been  full  of  strangers,  all 
claiming  to  be  my  cousins,  my  aunts  or  something.  I  can't  identify 
half  of  them,  and  what  burned  me  up  was  when  my  wife's  Uncle 
Jerry,  who  has  been  living  with  us  for  a  year,  slapped  me  on  the  back 
the  other  day  and  asked.  'Haven't  I  seen  you  some  place  before?' 

"The  blank  says  it  will  allow  me  $400.00  for  each  dependent  rela- 
tive, and  I  would  say  the  Government  is  over-pricing  them.  I  would 
trade  the  entire  lot  for  $11.00  and  throw  in  a  pair  of  bicycle  pants  and 
a  magic  lantern.  (Two  of  my  wife's  aunts  you  can  have  for  the  taking.) 

"Heigh-ho  and  lackaday;  the  blank  also  asks  me  to  describe  'your 
business'  as  provided  in  Item  Two,  and  I  am  glad  to  answer — 'lousy, 
Mr.  Secretary,  lousy.'  And  it  asks  me  to  'enter  on  line  one,  schedule 
A,  total  receipts;'  I  wish  you  would  stop  joking  Mr.  Secretary.  Fun 
is  fun,  but  enough  is  enough  and  you  can  carry  anything  too  far. 

"Then  you  say  something  about  allowance  for  'obsolescence,  de- 
preciation, and  depletion.'  That's  where  I  come  in.  As  an  American 
business  man  I  am  a  study  of  obsolescence.  I  am  depleted,  deflated, 
depressed,  denatured,  denounced,  deranged  and  dejected.  And  so's 
my  old  man." — The  Virginia  Manufacturer. 

TAXATION  ALWAYS  A   LIMITING  FACTOR 

This  basic  condition  of  industry  appears  to  be  so  strong  that  the 
1  per  cent  tax  levied  upon  industrial  payrolls  in  1936  will  not  pre- 
vent business  activity  from  increasing  further  from  the  present  levels; 
but  this  tax,  although  small,  does  place  a  barrier  upon  industry,  which 
will  act  as  a  limiting  factor.  More  important,  however,  is  that  when 
the  tax  reaches  its  maximum,  it  will  then  be  such  a  limiting  factor  as 
to  greatly  handicap  business.  It  might  be  stated  that  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  effects  in  future  years  will  be  actually  more  important 
during  1936  than  will  the  tax  itself.— Printers'  Ink. 

A   NOTABLE   LETTER 
The  following  letter  addressed  to  a  lady  well-known  in  the  move- 
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ment  is  from  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  whose  name  is  with- 
held. The  effect  of  Dove's  book  on  many  minds  has  been  of  like 
character. 

"  I  have  gone  once  through  the  George  and  Dove  books  and  shall 
again.  Have  written  a  word  about  the  former.  The  Dove  book  too 
is  pleasurably  startling.  Its  clarity  and  style  impressed  me;  its  un- 
usual reverence.  We  study  books  about  freedom.  Here  is  one  which 
should  be  made  a  text  book  about  oppressors.  May  schools  and 
societies  put  it  on  the  curriculum,  and  lecturers  expound  and  introduce 
it.  I  am  amazed  that  it  has  been  buried  so  long;  like  the  arts  and  ex- 
hibits of  Greece.  We  think  justice,  good  and  truth  cannot  be  lost: 
that  they  are  dominant,  self-propellant  suns.  They  have  not  that 
power.  They  are  jewels,  easily  and  often  lost.  I  have  not  thought 
long  enough  on  the  economics  of  the  two  books  to  understand  fully. 

"The  humanity  in  both  of  them,  especially  the  Dove  book,  is  ma- 
jestic, lovable,  unusual. 

"Let  me  put  it  in  another  way:  you  have  opened  the  door  and  put 
into  our  home  a  welcome  stranger  carrying  an  undying  bouquet. 
That  Dove  could  write  such  a  book  in  his  times,  makes  me  respect 
his  race  the  more.  I  hope  the  Foundation  that  spreads  the  George 
works  will  adopt  his  too.  I  never  heard  of  it  in  the  colleges  where 
I  have  been.  Nelson's  (a  great  Edinburgh)  Encyclopedia  does  not 
include  him  though  he  was  an  Edinburgh  man." 

Statement  by  Hugo  W.  Noren 

BEFORE   THE   FINANCE    COMMITTEE   OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE,   MAY  7,  1936 

REPRESENTING  THE  PITTSBURGH  BRANCH  OF  THE  HENRY 
GEORGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

HAVING  been  a  Democrat  for  38  years  it  pains  me 
to  be  under  necessity  to  condemn  this  proposed 
tax  bill.  The  bill  is  inconsistent  with  democracy  and  with 
the  canons  of  taxation.  The  canons  of  taxation  should 
be  familiar  to  statesmen,  but  there  is  no  hint  either  in 
the  President's  message  of  March  3,  to  the  Congress  or 
in  the  bill  itself  that  the  authors  of  this  bill  ever  heard 
of  them. 

A  revenue  bill  should  conform  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

"That  it  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  production 
so  as  least  to  check  the  increase  of  the  general  fund  from 
which  taxes  must  be  paid  and  the  community  maintained. 

"That  it  be  easily  and  cheaply  collected,  and  fall  as 
directly  as  may  be  upon  the  ultimate  payers — so  as  to 
take  from  the  people  as  little  as  possible  in  addition  to 
what  it  yields  to  the  government. 

"That  it  be  certain — so  as  to  give  the  least  oppor- 
tunity for  tyranny  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  officials, 
and  the  least  temptation  to  law-breaking  and  evasion 
on  the  part  of  taxpayers. 

"That  it  bear  equally — so  as  to  give  no  citizen  an  ad- 
vantage or  put  any  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
others." 

The  bill  under  discussion  violates  all  of  these  canons. 

I  am  aware  that  mere  condemnation  of  this  particular 
bill  is  of  no  consequence  if  we  have  nothing  better  to  offer. 


I  approve  the  Minority  Report's  suggestion  to  cut  ex- 
penditures to  make  these  taxes  unnecessary,  but  I  would 
count  my  time  and  expenses  to  come  here  lost,  had  I 
nothing  else  to  propose. 

There  is  a  natural  economic  law  for  government  revenue. 
It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  This 
economic  law  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  order  of  things  as 
are  the  laws  of  mathematics,  physics  or  chemistry.  It 
is  the  simplest  of  all  the  natural  laws  so  that  none  need 
be  in  ignorance  of  the  Creator's  intention. 

This  is  the  law:  Where  two  or  three  or  more  persons 
come  to  dwell  together,  there  rent  rises,  a  fund  for  their 
common  use.  This  fund  is  the  rent  of  land,  known  as 
economic  rent.  It  is  always  sufficient.  It  is  the  surplus 
of  superior  sites.  Unlike  taxes  it  confiscates  no  man's 
earnings.  We  can  take  it  all  this  year  and  a  like  or 
larger  amount  is  available  next  year. 

The  bill  under  discussion  bears  no  relation  to  this  na- 
tural law.  This  bill  is  a  part  of  a  rapid  process  that  will 
destroy  this  Republic.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  revenue 
measure.  It  is  a  punitive  law  invoked  against  persons 
and  corporations  in  proportion  to  their  success  in  pro- 
ducing wealth  for  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

We  maintain  government  as  our  agent  to  do  certain 
things  for  all  of  us,  so  that  we  may  have  more  time  for 
ourselves  to  conduct  our  own  individual  affairs.  This 
tax  bill  reverses  our  aim;  it  fails  to  collect  any  part  of  the 
very  revenue  that  natural  economic  law  provides  for 
government.  Then  it  lays  heavy  penalties  upon  us  for 
doing  the  things  we  reserved  to  do  for  ourselves.  By 
this  kind  of  tax  laws,  the  government,  our  agent  we 
employ  to  help  us,  engages  to  destroy  us. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  indefensible  assumption  that 
the  agent,  our  government,  has  a  proprietary  right  to 
confiscate  whatever  the  agent  sees  fit  out  of  what  indi- 
viduals produce.  Under  the  asumption  of  this  and  like 
tax  bills  the  producer  has  no  right  to  his  own  product, 
save  what  the  agent  graciously  allows  him  to  keep.  This 
is  pure  communism. 

We  have  witnessed  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  the 
government's  professorial  advisers  chasing  all  over  Asia 
and  Europe  to  gather  communistic  nostrums  to  experi- 
ment with.  This  tax  bill  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  choice 
morsels  of  what  they  brought  us.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  Supreme  Court  we  would  now  be  all  but  swallowed 
up  in  a  flood  of  legislation,  destructive  of  individual  free- 
dom heretofore  so  highly  prized. 

Could  a  greater  tragedy  come  to  a  people  who  can 
boast  of  Henry  George  as  their  own  native  son?  Henry 
George,  who  as  an  economist  has  no  peer  in  all  the  world 
and  whose  published  works  rank  him  so  high  that  to  find 
anyone  comparable  we  must  go  back  to  Moses. 

What  shall  you  do  with  this  tax  bill?  Send  it  back 
to  those  who  brought  it  forth.  Until  you  can  agree  on 
a  revenue  measure  based  on  natural  economic  law,  cut 
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expenditures  to  make  these  new  taxes  unnecessary.  You 
can  start  anywhere.  Abolish  the  WPA.  If  you  permit 
that  corrupting  institution  long  enough  it  will  put  us  all 
in  the  bread  line  with  none  left  to  produce  the  bread. 
Abolish  the  Department  of  Labor  that  hangs  like  a  mill- 
stone round  the  workers'  necks.  Abolish  the  so-called 
Department  of  Commerce,  so  that  commerce  may  re- 
vive. Abolish  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  let 
the  farmers  be  free  to  function  on  their  own.  I  am  told 
there  are  hundreds  of  bureaus  that  you  can  dispense  with 
to  our  great  relief. 

Draw  up  a  revenue  measure.  You  will  find  a  good 
one  in  Article  VIII  of  The  Articles  of  The  Confedera- 
tion. That  article  VIII  was  of  native  United  States 
vintage.  It  bears  no  relation  to  the  communist  con- 
fiscatory  programme  embodied  in  the  tax  bill  here  under 
discussion.  The  Article  referred  to  conforms  to  natural 
economic  laws. 

Henry  George  School 

New  York,  May  15,  1936 


T"*HE  goal  of  3,000  students  in  the  basic  course  of  the  Henry  George 


. 

J-     School  of  Social  Science  for  the  current  school    year  has  now 
been  exceeded  as  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  goes  to  press. 

The  enrollment  of  3,247  in  163  classes  in  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
since  last  September  1,  brings  the  total  enrollment  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  School  in  September,  1933,  to  4,663  in  239  classes. 

There  are  now  seventy-three  cities  on  the  School's  world-wide 
campus,  fifty  of  which  have  been  organized  for  the  class  work  since 
last  September. 

The  most  recent  centers  to  announce  their  plans  for  the  opening 
of  classes  are  New  Orleans,  La.;  Montreal,  Canada;  Jerome,  Ariz.; 
Benld,  111.;  and  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  School  now  numbers  128.  Teachers' 
Training  Classes  are  being  conducted  in  many  cities  including  Hous- 
ton, Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Toronto  and  New  York.  The 
Foundation  is  thus  being  laid  for  taking  10,000  students  through 
the  study  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  during  the  next  school  year. 


Dr.  John  Dewey,  Honorary  President  of  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science,  attended  a  recent  meeting  at  headquarters  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille.  In  a  short  address  he  said  that 
the  School  was  combating  economic  illiteracy.  He  said  that  he  had 
recently  read  a  book  by  Walter  Lippman  in  which  the  author  recog- 
nizes the  sharp  distinction  between  prolitariat  and  plutocrat,  and 
says  that  this  division  does  not  exist  as  long  as  there  is  free  land.  But 
Mr.  Lippman  does  not  advocate  a  change  in  our  policy  of  land  owner- 
ship, nor  does  he  call  for  a  change  in  the  present  unsocial  uses  of  rent; 
instead  he  advocates  more  government-directed  social  service. 

"Such  a  policy  is  comparable  to  a  physician  who,  knowing  the 
anopheles  mosquito  to  be  the  cause  of  malaria,  would  not  use  pre- 
ventative  methods  and  destroy  the  breeding  places  of  this  pest  but 
as  a  solution  would  increase  the  supply  and  improve  the  methods  of 
distributing  quinine." 

Going  on  to  cite  a  case  with  which  he  was  personally  acquainted, 
Dr.  Dewey  told  of  a  family  which  moved  out  to  Denver,  and  because 
of  lack  of  money  to  pay  for  the  transportation  charges  on  a  grand 
piano,  traded  the  piano  for  a  small  sum  and  a  strip  of  land  in  Denver, 
at  that  time  a  frontier  town.  Later,  when  the  state  capitol  build- 
ing was  erected  near  the  site  of  their  holding,  they  became  wealthy 


through  the  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  this  strip  of  formerly 
worthless  land. 

"If  we  were  to  ask  most  people  what  they  thought  of  this,  they 
would  reply  that  this  family  was  'lucky,'  "  he  continued  "We  who 
have  studied  Henry  George  know  that  they  had  merely  acquired  the 
right  to  appropriate  wealth  from  the  community  for  the  right  to  use 
that  land." 

Dr.  Dewey  declared  himself  proud  to  be  the  honorary  president  of 
so  fine  an  institution  and  that  the  School  had  his  best  wishes  for  its 
rapid  growth  and  development. 

*  *  * 

The  Henry  George  Fellowship  News  of  Chicago,  Number  7,  is  re- 
ceived and  keeps  up  its  high  standard  of  excellence.  It  contains  a 
report  of  the  school  dinner  held  March  25.  It  prints  a  list  of  the 
students  enrolled  and  also  names  of  the  supporters  of  the  School. 
It  reports  that  California  has  seventeen  classes  with  a  total  of  422 
students.  The  paper  is  lively  with  a  snap  and  vim  to  it  that  bespeak 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  The  movement  in  Chicago  is  in  good  hands. 

*  *  * 

J.  B.  McGauran  of  Denver  writes  us:  "The  late  Oscar  Geiger — 
God  bless  his  memory — still  lives  in  the  good  work  of  the  Henry 
George  School.  Mrs.  Nancy  I.  Miller  who  is  a  born  teacher  is  having 
remarkable  success  with  the  Extension  Class  she  has  established  in 
Denver.  All  her  students  are  women,  some  of  them  active  members 
of  the  Denver  Women's  Club.  The  School  method  is  justifying  itself 

here  as  elsewhere." 

*  *  * 

A  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen,  Georgeist  father 
of  the  Chinese  Republic  at  whose  request  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
and  "Protection  or  Free  Trade"  were  transalted  into  Chinese  by  Dr. 
M.  E.  Macklin,  was  held  in  New  York  on  April  26.  Dr.  Sun  was  ex- 
tolled as  "one  of  the  world's  great  leaders." 

The  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  was  represented  by 
John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Field  Director,  and  Lancaster  M.  Green, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  presented  copies  of  "  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  translated  into  Chinese,  to  the  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  President  of  Vassar  College;  Dr. 
Tsune-Chi  Yu,  Chinese  Counsul  General  in  New  York;  W.  Cameron 
Forbes,  former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Japan;  Henry  Wu,  William  M. 
Chadbourne  and  Prof.  William  Kilpatrick  addressed  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Sun  was  a  profound  admirer  of  Henry  George  and  his  pro- 
gramme for  the  rehabilitation  of  China  was  based  on  George's  eco- 
nomic and  social  philosophy.  A  tax  on  land  value  was  to  be  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  third  principle  of  the  revolution's  pro- 
gramme— to  secure  freedom  of  opportunity  for  the  people  of  China. 

*  *  * 

A  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Gordon  on  April  4,  by  the  first  class 
to  graduate  from  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Extension  Classes.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  M.  Phillips  was  the  instructor  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
at  the  dinner  commending  her  method  of  instruction.  Congressman 
Charles  R.  Eckert  was  the  principal  speaker. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  H.  Vetterman,  teacher  at  the  New  York  School,  addressed 
the  Economic  Class  of  the  Edgwood  Park  Junior  College,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Billings,  faculty  member  of  the  college,  ex- 
pressed a  keen  interest. 

*  *  * 

George  Bingham,  one  of  the  school  faculty  in  New  York  City,  gave 
the  keynote  address  at  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Anthony 
O'Rafferty,  famous  Irish  bard. 

*  *  * 

Charles  William  Wilson,  student  at  the  Henry  George  School  in 
New  York,  has  chosen  to  write  for  his  thesis  at  Columbia  a  life  of 
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Thomas  Hughes,  famous  author  of  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  and  father 
of  the  well-known  Henry  George  man  of  Topeka,  Kan. 


Kansas  City  Henry  George  School   has  a   permanent  head- 
quarters and  reading  room  at  828  Walnut  street. 

*  *  * 

Toronto  now  has  a  Teachers'  Training  Class.  There  are  nine 
graduate  students  in  the  class  and  each  one  will  act  as  instructor  for 
one  session.  The  first  session  of  the  class  was  held  April  16. 

*  *  * 

Julian  P.  Hickok,  mathematics  instructor  at  the  Simon  Gratz  High 
School  in  Philadelphia,  and  Extension  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George 
School  there,  spoke  recently  before  the  Educational  Cost  Survey 
Commission  of  Pennsylvania  at  Harrisburg  and  argued  for  a  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  tax  on  all  land  values  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Fairchild  of  this  city  established  a  record  in  teaching  all 
winter  long  a  class  of  the  Henry  George  School  at  Middletown,  N. 
Y.,  traveling  by  car  eighty  miles  for  every  session  of  the  class. 

*  *  * 

The  Toronto  Mail  and  Express  contains  a  news  story  of  the  Henry 
George  School  and  its  closing  exercises.  It  calls  the  School  "A  sig- 
nificant world  movement,"  and  reviews  briefly  the  establishment  of 

classes  all  over  the  world. 

*  *  * 

The  Pittsburgh  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  recently 
entertained  Frank  Chodorov  of  New  York  and  F.  J.  Fee  of  the  Phila- 

delphia School. 

*  *  * 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  new  Extension  Secretary  of 
the  Toronto  Henry  George  School,  Frank  J.  Leach,  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Wainwright,  student  of  the  first  graduating  class  of 

last  winter. 

*  *  * 

TVA  and  Unearned  Increment 

THE  government  of  the  United  States  has  entered  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  with  your  money,  you  a  South  Carolinian  taxpayer, 
stimulated  and  raised  the  "unearned  increment."  Do  you  know 
what  the  "unearned  increment"  in  land  is?  It  is  the  added  value 
that  the  increase  of  population  gives  to  land.  If  the  Tennessee 
Valley  were  as  fertile  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile  it  would  not  be  worth 
a  pinch  of  salt  an  acre  if  no  people  lived  in  it,  and  when  people  con- 
gregate in  places  like  Knoxville  land  comes  to  be  worth  $10,000, 
$25,000,  some  of  it  $100,000,  an  acre. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  lands,  town  and 
country,  in  the  50,000  or  60,000  square  miles  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
may  be  worth  $500,000,000  or  $2,000,000,000  more  than  they  would 
have  fetched  two  years  ago  —  and  this  unearned  increment  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  profits  of  the  Valley  owners  by  government  from  the 
tax  revenues  which  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  send  to  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau's  treasury. 

About  sixty-five  years  ago  a  brilliant  and  honest  man,  Henry 
George,  wrote  "Progress  and  Poverty."  He  advocated  taxation  of 
the  unearned  increment  in  land,  wealth  created  by  the  presence  of 
population,  by  nobody's  labor.  That  was  before  government  was 
openly  spending  money  to  enrich  favored  classes  and  sections  —  note 
we  said  "openly." 

Editorial  Charleston,  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier. 

A  HUMORIST  suggests  that  the  national  budget  be 
balanced  by  a  dollar  tax  on  every  silly  idea  seriously 
proposed  by  the  Brain  Trust.     What  to  do  with   the  re- 
sulting surplus  he  does  not  say. 


\\  7HEN  Al  Capone  was  in  business  he  was  once  warned 
•  *  that  a  trusted  lieutenant  was  grafting  from  him. 
He  answered:  "His  department  brings  me  a  hundred 
grand  a  year,  I  should  worry  if  he's  grafting."  The 
same  answer  is  given  by  the  Townsendites  to  the  con- 
gressional committee  investigating  the  leaders  of  their 
organization,  except  it  is  not  because  of  delivery  by  these 
leaders  of  gains  to  them  on  which  they  base  their  in- 
difference but  because  of  promised  delivery  not  yet  ac- 
complished. With  more  justification  and  intelligence 
they  might  ask  the  congressmen  "since  when  has  graft 
been  shocking  to  those  of  you  who  vote  protective  tariffs, 
subsidies,  private  collection  of  ground  rents,  land  specu- 
lation and  the  New  Deal?" — S.  DANZIGER. 

FEATHER  COUGHLIN  suggests  to  the  supposedly 
•^  prosperous  employers  in  the  Liberty  League,  in  his 
talk  of  April  26,  that  to  get  their  workers  to  vote  their 
way  they  must  pay  higher  wages.  Probably  he  was  un- 
aware that  this  was  urging  bribery  of  voters  and  violated 
the  Corrupt  Practices  law.  However,  ignorance  of  statute 
law  is  not  important  in  this  case  but  his  remark  shows 
far  more  serious  ignorance  of  economic  law.  This  is 
intolerable  and  unpardonable  in  one  aspiring  to  be  an 
economic  leader  and  educator.  Wages  do  not  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  employer  unless  economic  conditions 
outside  of  the  employers'  control  make  slaves  of  the 
workers.  A  true  economist  would  know  better  than 
appeal  to  anyone's  good  will  or  resort  to  abuse  and  threats, 
but  would  urge  removal  of  the  cause  of  slavery.  In  this 
case  the  cause  is  monopoly  of  the  earth  which  Coughlin 
upholds  and  taxation  of  industry  which  he  also  upholds 
and  falsely  labels  "social  justice."  Abuse  of  employers 
does  not  atone  for  this. 
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U  ¥  ITTLE  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  low 
••— '  ing  of  barriers  that  obstruct  the  free  passage 
goods  between  nations.  Indeed,  the  extension  of  clearing 
agreements,  trade  pacts  which  insist  on  rigid  quid  p 
quo  trade  and  bartering  arrangements,  while  it  may  i 
crease  trade  between  individual  trade  pairs  of  nation 
merely  changes  its  direction  and  is  likely  to  prevent  e: 
pansion  in  the  aggregate  volume.  So  long  as  interna 
tional  commerce  is  hampered  and  obstructed,  and  in 
consequence  expansion  in  its  volume  is  slow  and  slender, 
the  benefits  of  cheap  money  cannot  be  brought  to  frui- 
tion."— Westminster  Bank  Review,  January  issue. 

THE  reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  produc- 
tive power,  wages  constantly  tend  to  a  minimum 
which  will  give  but  a  bare  living,  is  that,  with  increase 
in  productive  power,  rent  tends  to  even  greater  increase, 
thus  producing  a  constant  tendency  to  the  forcing  down 
of  wages.— PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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Jerusalem  the  Golden 

tl  JF  some  enterprising  real  estate  dealer,"  writes  George 

•*•  T.  B.  Davis  in  a  recent  issue,  Nov.  2,  1935,  of  the 
Sunday  School  Times,  "had  read  and  believed  the  thirty- 
first  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  he  might  have  made  a  fortune 
in  buying  and  selling  land  in  the  area  of  Jerusalem  de- 
scribed by  the  prophet! 

"Three  years  ago  a  man  purchased  less  than  an  acre  of 
land  near  the  Hill  Gareb  for  $45,000.  Recently  he  re- 
fused an  offer  of  $145,000  for  it. 

"A  friend  in  Jerusalem,  a  Christian  Arab  who  has  been 
in  business  in  the  city  for  many  yers,  told  me  that  he 
and  others  bought  a  tract  of  land  outside  the  city  walls 
ten  years  ago.  They  paid  $80,000  for  it  and  built  their 
homes  on  it.  He  said  that  today  the  same  land  is  worth 
$800,000.  This  friend  gave  me  a  number  of  instances  of 
how  land  in  the  new  part  of  Jerusalem  has  increased  in 
value  ten  times  or  more  during  the  last  ten  years. 

"Almost  overnight  Jerusalem  is  becoming  a  really 
modern  city. 

"Ere  long  Jerusalem  will  again  become  in  truth  'the 
city  of  the  great  King,'  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  'the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth.'" 

Those  who  desire  ancient  authority  for  Land  Freedom 
need  not  confine  their  quotations  to  the  Bible,  however 
rich  in  examples  that  inspired  book  may  be.  There  are 
pagan  authors,  too,  who  stress  the  point.  An  interest- 
ing comparison  may  be  drawn  in  the  writings  of  the  Latin 
poet  Ovid  and  the  Roman  Jew,  Josephus. 

Ovid,  in  his  first  book  on  the  Metamorphoses,  in  de- 
scribing the  four  ages  of  mankind,  tells  how  in  the  Golden 
Age  Innocence  and  Justice  governed  the  world  and  man 
was  very  happy.  In  the  Silver  Age  men  begin  to  be  not 
so  just,  and,  consequently,  not  so  happy.  In  the  Brazen 
Age  which  succeeds  they  become  still  less  virtuous;  but 
their  wickedness  does  not  rise  to  its  highest  pitch  until 
the  Iron  Age. 

"The  last  Age  was  of  hard  Iron.  Immediately  every 
species  of  crime  burst  forth,  in  this  age  of  degenerated 
tendencies,  modesty,  truth,  and  honor  took  flights;  in 
their  place  succeeded  fraud,  deceit,  treachery,  violence, 

and  the  cursed  hankering  for  acquisition The 

ground,  too,  hitherto  common  as  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  the  breezes,  the  cautious  measurer  marked  out  with 
his  lengthened  boundary.  .  .  ." 

Josephus,  in  his  "Antiquities  of  the  Jews,"  describes 
the  reign  of  Cain  after  he  had  slain  Abel. 

"He  did  not  accept  his  punishment"  (i.  e.  for  the  kill- 
ing of  Abel)  "in  order  for  amendment,  but  to  increase  his 
wickedness.  He  augmented  his  household  substance.  .  . 
by  rapine  and  violence  ...  by  robbery,  and  became  a 
leader  of  men  into  wickedness.  He  introduced  a  change 
in  the  simplicity  wherein  men  lived  before;  and  was  the 
author  of  weights  and  measures.  ...  He  set  boundaries 
about  lands,  he  built  a  city  and  fortified  it  with  walls." 


In  each  conception,  freedom  of  land  was  characteristic 
of  happiness  and  virtue  whereas  private  property  in  land 
seems  characteristic  of  evil.  —  EDWARD  VV.  BELL. 

Where  Does  He  Stand  Today  ? 

ITTLE  did  the  Single  Taxers  of  Elemendora  Town- 
-*—  '  ship,  Lyon  County,  State  of  Kansas,  dream  a  dozen 
years  ago,  when  they  were  leading  a  forlorn  hope  in  Lyon 
County  politics,  that  the  same  doctrine  would  be  preached 
up  and  down  England  by  the  head  of  the  dominant  party. 
The  plan  as  outlined  in  the  government  budget,  is  to 
secure  a  valuation  of  all  English  land,  and  whenever  any 
land  is  sold  to  take  twenty  per  cent  of  the  increase  in 
value  of  the  land  for  the  State. 

There  is  a  vacant,  one  hundred  foot  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Tenth  and  Exchange  in  Emporia  which  the  writer 
bought  for  $500  seven  years  ago.  He  has  refused  $1,500 
for  it.  ...  The  man  who  bought  the  lot  has  done  little 
if  anything  to  earn  that  $1,000;  the  people  of  Emporia 
have  done  most  of  it  by  living  thriftly,  peacefully  and 
honestly,  making  the  town  a  desirable  residence  place." 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  in  Emporia,  (Kan.)  Gazette, 
in  1910. 

From  Sing  Sing  Prison 

T^HE  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Sing  Sing 
•*•  Prison  signed  by  Warden  Lawes  and  James  Dawson, 
the  librarian. 

"Occasionally  an  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  has 
reached  our  library  and  so  much  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  it  that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  asking  you  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  send  us  back  issues  of  your 
magazine,  or  copies  after  the  sales  period  is  over.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  accept  such  shipment  on  a  transporta- 
tion collect  basis. 

Trusting  this  request  is  in  conformity  with  your  policy." 

Activities  of  The 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 


T^HE  most  important  event  in  the  club  is  the  selection 
•*•  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  as  chairman  of  the  new  Public 
Service  Forum  of  Broadcasting  Station  WOV.  This  is 
a  new  feature  of  this  station,  to  which  they  give  a  half 
hour  every  Sunday  night  from  6:30  to  7.  Mr.  Ingersoll 
has  been  broadcasting  current  events  from  this  station 
much  of  the  time  for  three  years,  and  his  selection  im- 
plies a  very  definite  economic  purpose. 

Some  of  the  subjects  so  far  selected  are:  War  and  Peace; 
Confiscation  —  What  is  it?;  Overbuilt  Government;  In- 
flation; Presidential  Elections;  Taxation  or  Borrowing; 
What  is  Monopoly;  Reforms  and  Reformers;  Collec- 
tivism vs.  Democracy;  Slum  Clearance. 
The  Forum  will  usually  take  the  form  of  questions  by 
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the  chairman,  which  will  insure  their  developing  worth- 
while substance.  It  is  hoped  that  this  Forum  will  sur- 
pass, in  important  results,  the  Town  Hall  of  the  Air  or 
the  WOR  Forum. 

The  President  has  prepared  a  programme  "Monopol- 
ism— Communism — Democracy"  for  Mr.  Levine  of  the 
Town  Hall  of  the  Air,  but  there  is  doubt  that  time  will 
permit  its  use  this  season. 

President  Ingersoll  has  corresponded  with  T.  W.  La- 
mont,  urging  on  him  the  need  for  specific  action  in  plan- 
ning the  teaching  of  economics  in  Harvard  and  other 
colleges.  Similar  correspondence  has  developed  with 
President  Sloan  of  General  Motors,  Walter  Lippman, 
Senator  Fish  and  others. 

A  number  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  letters  have  appeared  in 
metropolitan  papers.  Democracy  has  appeared  with 
fair  every-other-week  regularity.  The  printing  is  the 
contribution  of  Robert  S.  Doubleday  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 
The  Ingersoll  column  in  the  San  Diego  Broom  is  grow- 
ing, and  is  very  effective. 

George  Lloyd  and  Philip  Stanley  are  working  with  Mr. 
Ingersoll  to  bring  out  a  large  edition  of  Democracy  for 
sale  on  the  streets  of  New  York  at  5  cents:  Mr.  Stanley's 
street  talks,  the  newsstands,  and  street  news  men,  as  em- 
ployed by  the  Daily  Worker  and  the  Catholic  Worker  are 
available.  With  a  paper  continuously  available,  street 
speaking  can  be  built  up. 

Following  is  the  President's  radio  schedule,  and  some 
extracts  from  his  May  12  broadcast: 

WCNW,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  2:30  p.  m.;  Sat.  7  p.  m. 
WWRL,  Wed.,  1:15  p.  m.;  Sat.,  11  p.  m.     WLTH,  Tues.,  1:15  p.m. 
WDAS,  (Phila.)  Fri.,  1  p.  m.     WILM,  (Del.)  Fri.  3:15  p.  m. 
WOV,  Sun.  Public  Service  Forum,  6:30-7  p.  m. 

Mussolini  is  showing  his  practical  qualities  by  at  once,  before  the 
smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away,  giving  attention  to  what  he  went  to 
Ethiopia  to  secure — its  natural  resources;  we  are  likely  to  think  that 
wars  come  from  ill-nature,  the  shooting  of  important  persons  or  even 
lesser  offenses;  but  as  foolish  as  men  are,  in  the  mass,  they  do  not 
destroy  millions  of  lives  and  billions  of  property  over  trivialities. 

The  Duce,  who  has  shown  much  business  ability  in  handling  and 
developing  the  resources  of  Italy,  is  now  sending  all  his  technical 
people  to  Ethiopia  to  see  what  he  has  gotten,  at  such  great  expense; 
prospectors,  engineers,  and  agricultural  experts  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  he  will  colonize  his  new  possessions,  with  a  half  million 
men,  or  with  a  million  families,  as  different  reports  have  suggested. 
Now  imagine,  if  little  swampy  Ethiopia  that  has  never  before  at- 
tracted any  attention,  has  such  resources,  how  completely  would  the 
real  resources,  possessed  by  the  larger  and  richer  countries,  supply 
the  needs  of  the  world,  and  end  the  murderous  controversy  of  war. 

*  *  *  * 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  Socialist,  in  a  letter  to  The  Herald- Tribine,  de- 
fends Prof.  Morris  U.  Schappes,  over  whose  expulsion  from  the  City 
College  there  has  been  a  student  strike: — Mr.  Laidler  asserts  that  our 
educational  institutions  should  defend  those  willing  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  unpopular  causes,  and  deplores  the  weakness  of  our  educa- 
tional system  in  this  respect. 

I  think  Mr.  Laidler  knows  very  well  that  socialism  and  communism 
have  had  a  very  fair  break  from  our  colleges;  in  fact,  because  of  their 
almost  utter  failure  to  teach  sound  and  accredited  economics,  they 
have  left  a  wide  open  door  to  the  Marxists,  which  they  have  not  been 


slow  to  enter;  and  now  that  they  have  not  only  filled  our  colleges 
with  both  teachers  and  students,  and  our  high  schools,  but  also  all 
the  high  seats  in  our  various  governments,  from  Washington  down 
to  our  municipalities,  they  still  complain  of  their  lack  of  freedom. 
What  we  have  to  find  out  pretty  soon,  is  how  we  are  going  to  get  a 
little  Jeffersonian  democracy  smuggled  into  the  back  door  of  some  of 
our  halls  of  learning  that  are  now  turning  out  brain  trusts. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Hearst  papers,  under  the  caption  of  "Warning  to  All  Man- 
kind," reports  Pope  Pius  as  calling  reds  the  foes  of  the  world;  "The 
common  enemy  menacing  everyone  and  everything."  This  type 
of  attack,  like  that  of  the  Hearst  papers,  and  the  teachers'  oath,  tends 
to  make  martyrs  of  communists,  and  does  not  satisfy  any  reasonable 
demands  as  to  what  is  wrong  with  the  communist. 

There  are  two  things  that  have  to  be  properly  alleged  against 
communists  to  be  convincing:  first,  the  reason  for  their  existence 
must  be  explained,  and  second,  it  must  be  shown  that  they  are  wrong; 
and  the  most  effective  place  at  present,  to  state  these  things,  is  in  our 
school  houses  and  colleges,  where  communism  is — more  or  less  un- 
consciously— being  taught.  The  reason  we  are  threatened  with 
communism  is  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  being  exploited — 
robbed,  to  be  perfectly  plain — so  the  communists,  being  ignorant  of 
economics,  strike  wealth,  capital,  and  sudstance  of  any  kind,  wher- 
ever they  see  it;  the  real  answer  must  be  for  those  attacked,  to  re- 
ject monopoly,  wash  their  hands,  and  so  make  a  proper  defense. 

*  *  *  * 

The  battle  royal  in  Albany  over  that  new  and  strange  thing,  "Social 
Security,"  is  very  expensive  and  very  empty  of  real  results;  the  Gov- 
ernor is  using  all  the  power  of  sentiment,  emotion,  and  not  a  little 
oratory,  in  trying  to  pass  legislation,  which  will  strain  State  finances, 
and  build  higher  an  edifice  that  follows  the  national  pattern  that  is 
now  being  challenged;  his  opponents,  mainly  Republicans,  not  only 
have  the  partisan  urge,  but  a  number  of  copy  book  virtues  that  have 
been  forgotten  in  recent  years,  such  as  economy. 

The  trouble  is  in  trying  to  lug  social  security  into  the  back  door; 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  social  security  that  is  not  obtained  natu- 
rally; if  people  can    have   jobs,  earn    good  wages  and    build    them- 
selves up  in  business;   save  money  and  some  of  them  get  wealthy, 
and  employ  others,  we  can  have  social  security;  and  all  this  we  can  do 
if  we  will  drive  monopoly — mainly  in  our  social   property,   natural 
resources,  franchises,  etc. — away  from  where  it  'makes  the  laborer, 
farmer  and  business  man  divide  with  monopoly,  half  of  what  they    i 
get.     This  we  can  do  by  removing  all  the  taxes  from  what  we  need  and    ' 
consume,  and  putting  them  all  on  social  values  that  are  now  beir 
absorbed  by  racketeers. 


The  Northwestern  University  Students,  balancing  between  jest 
and  earnest,  have  constructed  a  political  platform,  the  newspapers 
seem  to  think  is  worth  reprinting;  but  to  me  it  seems  to  be  about  as 
substantial  as  the  Princeton  organization  of  "The  Veterans  of  Future 
Wars;"  if  we  want  another  "New  Deal,"  I  think  we  could  get  it,  as 
large  as  life,  from  any  college;  and  it  would  be  just  as  full  of  bureau- 
cracy and  communism  as  the  original  one  was.  What  we  want  for  a 
national  platform  is,  first,  one  with  so  few  planks  that  it  can  make  the 
front  page,  and  without  crowding  the  murders  off.  Second,  it  should 
deal  only  with  fundamentals;  and  these  are  the  four  principle  planks 
and  they  all  relate  to  public  revenue:  (1)  all  taxes  off  necessities  of 
life,  (2)  all  tariff  taxes  off;  (3)  socialize  (by  taxation)  all  franchise 
earnings  of  utilities  and  royalties  of  natural  resources;  (4)  likewise 
all  economic  rents  of  site  values. 


The  President  is  giving  active  attention  now  to  housing,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Wagner  bill  which  calls  for  something  like  a  half 
billion  for  these  projects;  there  is  a  way  by  which  the  President  could 
safely  back  the  Wagner  bill:  first,  he  could  demand  the  raising  of  all 
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the  money  from  a  tax  upon  the  value  of  land  located  around  the  vari- 
ous projects;  second,  he  would  confine  land  payments  to  condemna- 
tion,— if  possible,  by  a  special  court  or  commission;  three,  his  housing, 
— detached  houses, — should  be  poured  concrete,  as  originally  con- 
ceived by  Thomas  A.  Edison;  this  is  the  only  way  of  making  houses 
'en  masse"  of  first  class  quality,  indestructable,  weatherproof,  and 
cheap;  this  would  be  "manufacturing"  houses,  mostly  by  common 
labor,  and  with  cheap  material;  if  the  President  started  this,  it  never 
would  stop. 


The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  country  has  grown  from  less 
than  200,000  in  1920  to  close  to  2,000,000  now.  There  is  a  job  cut 
out  for  these  parents;  their  children  are  being  saturated  with  socialism 
or  communism;  this  is  because  American  text  books  do  not  teach  the 
master  science  of  political  economy;  so  it  is  quite  natural  that  this 
middle  European  doctrine  of  Karl  Marx  should  have  crept  in; 
it  is  aimed  to  destroy  capital  and  the  profit  system,  on  the 
theory  that  it  exploits  the  people;  but  it  is  monopoly  that  exploits 
the  people. 


Yesterday  six  young  men  from  the  sidewalks  of  Brooklyn,  stood 
before  Judge  Brancato,  and  were  all  sentenced  to  the  chair  for  one 
murder  of  a  subway  ticket  agent  that  netted  them  $245.05;  and  today 
they  are  in  Sing  Sing  sentenced  to  die  June  22;  and  I  submit  that  as 
great  as  is  the  disgrace  of  these  young  men,  ours  is  a  greater  disgrace, 
in  being  willing  to  murder  them  in  cold  blood;  and  without  any  such 
excuse  of  poverty  and  of  bad  early  training  through  poverty,  as  they 
had.  The  system  of  capital  punishment  should  be  destroyed.  Then 
we  should  start  rebuilding  the  system  that  makes  crime  and  steal- 
ng  more  attractive  and  easier  than  normal  life  and  earning. 

FAY  CAPPEL,  Office  Secretary. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

PROSPERITY 

A  TIMELY  BOOK 
Cloth  bound.     Price  $1.50.     Christopher  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  new  and  timely  book  by  Henry  Ware  Allen,  Wichita's  celebrated 
contributor  to  country-wide  newspapers,  zealous  advocate  of  the  phi- 
losophies of  Henry  George,  especially  George's  panacea,  the  "Single 
Tax,"  is  just  from  the  press  of  the  Christopher  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
I  have  donated  my  copy  of  the  book  to  the  Wichita  City  Library,  a 
practice  I  have  long  followed  with  the  books  I  like  best  so  that  others 
may  enjoy  them,  instead  of  hoarding  them  at  home. 

Mr.  Allen  gives  a  vivid,  understandable  picture  of  permanent  pros- 
perity as  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  year  2000  A.D.;  draws  the  curtain 
and  unfolds  the  story  of  its  achievement,  step  by  step,  movie  picture- 
like,  under  the  Henry  George  Single  Tax  system.  The  story  is  told 
through  the  medium  of  a  grandfather,  Justin  Waterson,  aged  eighty- 
five,  a  retired  Chicago  merchant,  in  conversations  with  his  interested 
and  inquiring  grandson,  Charles  Waterson,  aged  seventeen. 

The  book  is  a  sort  of  an  Edward  Bellamy  "Looking  Backward" 
way  of  treating  the  contrast  between  the  depression  and  aftermaths 
of  the  present  days  with  the  orderly  and  happy  situation  under  the 
established  Single  Tax  system  in  full  sway  in  the  year  2000.  The 
book  of  Bellamy  (1850-1898)  contrasted  the  boom  days  debacle  of 
1887-1889  with  his  idea  of  a  socialistic  state  in  the  year  2000.  It 
was  published  in  1889  in  the  days  of  the  rise  of  Populism,  and  met 
with  a  big  sale.  This  book  was  siezed  upon  by  the  Socialists  and 
Populists  as  the  gospel  of  their  new  credo,  and  was  widely  influential 
in  the  big  vote  polled  by  the  radicals  of  the  time.  I  remember  read- 
ing it  and  remember  hearing  Bellamy  speak  in  Wichita  then.  "Coin" 
Harvey's  "Coin's  Financial  School,"  illustrated  by  pictures  of  a  young 


man  teacher,  a  sort  of  defied  youth,  with  blackboard  figures,  teach- 
ing the  wise  and  learned  and  convincing  them  of  the  errors  in  the 
existing  monetary  system,  was  another  chimerical  evangel  in  the 
craze  of  those  Populistic,  Bryanistic  days. 

In  Allen's  book,  grandfather  Waterson  was  a  young  student  of 
public  affairs  in  1929-1935  and  was  able  to  tell  his  grandson  from 
personal  experience  of  the  greatest  of  depressions,  intensified  and  pro- 
longed by  the  legerdemain  which  Mr.  Hoover  called  the  leaping  white 
rabbits;  by  the  bootstrap-lifting,  wasteful  and  ineffectual  efforts  of 
the  national  administration  to  dam  the  eternal  flowing  stream  of 
natural  forces.  The  grandson  expresses  the  greatest  amazement, 
hardly  able  to  believe  that  there  could  have  been  such  times  in  con- 
trast with  the  happy  situation  of  affairs  in  Chicago  sixty-five  years 
later,  all  brought  about  by  the  political  economy  philosophies  and 
Single  Tax  system  of  Henry  George. 

Allen's  book  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Utopias  of  Plato's  Republic, 
Plutarch's  Utopian  Sparta  under  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  Sir  Thomas 
More's  "Utopia,"  published  in  1516,  Bacon's  "Atlantis,"  and  other 
noted  Utopias.  More's  "  Utopia,"  was  an  imaginary  island  under  an 
idealized,  impossible  social  regime,  and  like  all  others,  totally  dis- 
regards the  realities  of  human  nature  in  the  equation.  More  (1478- 
1535)  was  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  afterwards 
Chancellor  and  while  in  that  office  he  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor  be- 
cause he  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  by  Henry  VIII  to  "renounce 
all  foreign  potentates,"  meaning  of  course  the  Pope. 

More  put  the  word  Utopia  in  the  dictionary,  coined  it  from  Gr.  ou, 
not,  plus  topos,  a  place,  meanirig  no  place,  no  where.  The  name  was 
not  appropriate  to  the  More  Utopia.  It  negatived  the  possible  reality 
of  his  dream.  It  might  as  well  have  been  "Never — never— land." 
As  an  antonym  Allen's  "  Prosperity,"  might  have  been  well  named 
"Antiutopia,"  also  from  Gr.  anti,  oppose,  topos,  a  place — an  ac- 
tuality, a  possible  some  place,  somewhere,  a  State  such  as  he  pictures 
in  his  book  based  upon  the  eternal  truths  of  reality  and  natural  forces, 
the  forces,  which,  when  scientifically  met,  faced  and  utilized  may  be 
turned  into  blessings  and  happiness  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
The  More-Bellamy  idea  in  the  face  of  realities  is  to  buck  the  young 
calf  idea,  the  more  the  rope  hurts  the  more  the  calf  pulls  back, 
and  the  more  it  pulls  the  tighter  the  noose  and  the  more  it  hurts, 
ad  infinitum. 

In  addition  to  the  main  purpose  of  Allen's  book,  the  furthering  of 
an  interest  in  and  understanding  of  Henry  George's  Single  Tax,  an- 
other fine  and  timely  feature  of  his  book  is  the  prominence  he  gives 
to  the  philosophies  of  the  historically  classic  writers  on  political  econo- 
my, especially  of  Adam  Smith  (1723-1790),  who  published  his  "Wealth 
of  Nations"  in  1776,  and  to  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  (1821-1862),  his- 
torian, whose  "History  of  Civilization"  appeared  in  1857.  The 
Buckle  history  covered  eleven  centuries  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. Buckle  said  that  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  was  the  most  im- 
portant book  to  civilization  ever  written. 

Buckle  sought  to  make  of  history  an  exact  science,  maintaining 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  was  influenced  by  climate,  soil,  food 
and  the  character  of  a  people  formed  by  the  mutabilities  of  nature. 
He  maintained  that  skepticism  was  the  true  source  of  intellectual 
progress;  that  the  retarding  force  was  credulity;  and  that  the  excessive 
protection  and  regulatory  projects  of  governments,  the  nobility,  the 
Church,  and  other  agencies  over  the  people,  had  dwarfed  and  retarded 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  civilization.  To  him,  evidences  of  these 
processes  instead  of  a  mere  recital  of  the  glamor  of  royalty,  rulers, 
politicians,  and  of  wars,  were  data  for  an  exact  science  of  history. 

Adam  Smith  was  a  delusion  debunker.  One  of  his  debunking 
instances  was,  his  denial  of  the  classic  claim  that  the  way  to  enrich 
a  nation  was  at  the  expense  of  other  nations  by  means  of  the  "favor- 
able balance  of  trade,"  the  belief  in  which  originated  early  in  the  16th 
century.  The  "favorable  balance"  was  the  excess  in  cash  received 
for  exports  above  the  cash  paid  for  imports.  The  process  was  en- 
couraged on  exports  by  bounties,  and  discouraged  on  imports  by 
protective  tariffs.  Smith  said  the  process  worked  just  the  opposite 
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way  from  that  intended;  that  it  was  the  excess  in  value  of  imports 
above  the  value  of  exports  which^was  the  true  criterian  of  the  gain. 
And  that  centuries-old  belief  seems  still  to  persist  to  the  present  day. 

Allen's  style  is  in  the  class  of  clarity,  simplicity  and  charm  of  a 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  a  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a  Herbert  Spencer, 
an  Adam  Smith,  a  Buckle  and  a  Henry  George,  who  each  had  a  natural 
aptitude  for  comprehension  of  universal  truths,  and  a  natural  genius 
for  picturing  them,  irresistibly  to  the  imaginations  of  others;  and 
each  in  a  class  of  realists  whose  passion  for  truth  knew  no  delusionary 
limitations,  either  in  conception  of  truths  or  in  clarity  of  expression. 

Allen's  book  is  an  index  to  the  Smith,  Buckle,  George  line  of  classical 
thought  on  political  economy,  uninfluenced  by  political  expediency, 
and  his  book  should  prove  a  stimulant  to  the  revival  of  the  reading 
of  this  class  of  important  literature.  It  has  inspired  me  to  a  re-read- 
ing of  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  his  "Protection  or  Free 
Trade,"  and  his  crowning  achievement,  the  Single  Tax.  And  since 
reading  Allen's  book  I  have  read  Buckle,  and  am  now  reading  Adam 
Smith.  Never  read  either  before.  I  have  always  been  a  believer  in 
the  merits  of  Henry  George's  idea  of  free  trade  and  in  his  Single  Tax 
system. 

And  so  I  regard  Henry  Ware  Allen's  "Prosperity"  as  a  timely  book 
in  these  days  of  political  atavism  and  reversion  to  the  insanity  of 
historical  millstones  in  the  orderly  progress  of  American  civilization. 

DEAN  GORDON. 


BOLTON  HALL  SAYS  OF  THE  BOOK: 

Henry  Ware  Allen's  book,  "Prosperity,"  is  interesting.  He  has 
done  a  service  in  making  something  that  is  easy  reading  and  yet  con- 
tains the  corpus  of  the  Henry  George  theory  and  especially  in  putting 
into  common  form  the  best  of  Ernest  Crosby's  "Earth  for  All"  cal- 
endar. The  make-up  of  the  book  is  itself  attractive. 

We  want  to  add  our  word  of  appreciation  in  welcoming  Henry 
Ware  Allen's  book  which  is  published  by  the  Christopher  Publishing 
Company  of  Boston.  It  can  be  had  at  $1.50.  Letters  of  commenda- 
tion are  pouring  in,  which  we  shall  print  in  some  future  issue. 

The  book  will  be  reviewed  by  Victor  Murdock  for  his  paper,  the 
Wichita  Eagle.  Mr.  Murdock  was  in  Congress  with  Henry  George, 
Jr.  and  the  latter  presented  him  with  a  complete  set  of  his  father's 
works. — J.  D.  M. 


POEMS  BY  FRANK  STEPHENS 

A  volume  that  Single  Taxers  and  all  idealists  will  cherish  is  "Some 
Songs"  by  Frank  Stephens  published  by  the  Arden  Press,  at  Arden, 
Delaware,  the  Single  Tax  colony  of  which  Mr.  Stephens  was  one  of 
the  founders. 

It  is  neatly  bound  and  in  its  135  pages  are  tributes  to  the  author 
from  M.  E.  Crocker,  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  Harold  Sudell,  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  Scott  Nearing,  Bolton  Hall,  Samuel  Danziger,  Harry 
Weinberger,  and  others  whose  names  are  not  so  familiar  to  our  readers. 

There  are  many  poems  gathered  together  here,  not  all  equally  good 
in  execution,  but  strong,  vibrant,  and  instinct  with  a  hopeful  humanity. 

In  "Some  Lighter  Songs  and  Jingles,"  he  exhibits  a  real  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  lightness  of  touch  in  marked  contrast  to  the  seriousness 
that  has  gone  before. 

One  of  the  astonishing  things  about  Frank  Stephens  was  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  gifts.  He  was  artist,  sculptor,  actor,  architect,  artisan, 
poet  and  orator. 

He  had  the  gift  to  sway  an  audience  with  the  magic  of  his  speech. 
His  mind  was  saturated  with  the  best  in  literature,  his  references  were 
singularly  apposite  and  his  choice  of  words  felicitous. 

Of  Stephens  it  might  be  said  as  Heine,  with  proud  humility,  said 
of  himself,  "I  was  a  brave  soldier  in  the  war  for  human  freedom." 

We  should  like  to  cite  some  of  these  poems  for  special  mention. 


One,  "Little  Clothilde,"  deserves  immortality  and  it  is  difficult  to 
read  it  without  tears. 
The  book  can  be  had  of  the  Arden  Press  for  $1.50  postpaid. 

J.     D.     M. 

A  BOOK  FROM  THE  CHAPLAIN  OF   THE  OHIO  SENATE 

"American  Patriotic  Devotions,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  432  pages 
by  Rev.  E.  Stacy  Matheny.  It  is  published  by  the  Association  Press 
of  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

It  seems  rather  churlish  to  dismiss  with  a  few  words  of  commenda- 
tion a  book  so  extraordinarily  full  of  interesting  historical  information 
and  so  animated  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  fine  religious  and  racial 
toleration. 

The  early  history  of  the  colonies  is  told  and  the  struggle  for  freedom 
of  thought  and  worship  reviewed  in  detail.  Some  interesting  and 
little  known  facts  are  given  regarding  religious  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  these  reveal  a  wide  range  of  reading.  Scattered  through 
the  work  are  a  number  of  prayers  which  because  of  the  fine  spirit  that 
informs  them  are  far  from  unwelcome  intrusions. 

Quotations  in  support  of  the  fundamental  laws  it  teaches  are  culled 
from  the  Bible,  the  Saint  James  and  Douay  version,  the  Talmud  and 
even  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  All  are  made  to  contribute  some  vital 
thought  to  its  pages.  Red  Jacket  is  given  three  pages  for  a  quite 
startling  appeal  for  religious  unity.  This  great  Indian  tells  his  audi- 
ence that  they  have  been  teaching  religion  to  the  white  race  and  he 
promises  with  subtile  irony  to  await  its  effects  and  whether  it  will 
make  them  less  disposed  to  cheat  the  Indians! 

We  find  many  little  known  facts.  Here  is  the  remarkable  speech 
of  the  Reverend  Chas.  C.  Pise  who  was,  on  motion  of  Henry  Clay, 
elected  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1832.  He  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  the  press  urged  in  opposition  to  the  appointment  that  he  was 
a  subject  of  the  Pope.  His  speech  is  well  worth  reading  but  is  too 
long  to  quote. 

Torn  Paine  is  also  quoted  and  there  are  short  biographical  sketches 
of  all  the  presidents.  Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn  is  quoted  some- 
what at  length  and  four  pages  are  given  to  Henry  George. 

Mr.  Matheny  is  with  us,  a  convert  of  J.  H.  Kauffman  of  Columbus, 
O.     A  man  with  his  cultural  background  and  fine  human  sympathy 
could  not  remain  unresponsive  to  the  inexorable  appeal  which  Geor 
makes  to  men  of  such  character. 

Writing  to  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  in  a  deeply  religious 
vein  Mr.  Matheny  says: 

"The  divine  purpose  of  Henry  George,  I  feel,  can  and  must  be 
carried  out  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation  dedicated  to  Liberty, 
Freedom  and  Equality  of  Opportunity.  The  basic  principles  of  his 
teaching  put  in  practice  would  be  a  mighty  factor  in  answering  the 
prayer,  Thy  Kingdom  Come;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
heaven." 

We  welcome  Mr.  Matheny  to  the  fold.     J.  D.  M. 

A  GREAT   HENRY   GEORGE   PRIMER 

It  is  a  signal  service  that  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  has 
rendered  in  the  publication  from  the  original  of  the  late  J.  W.  Ben- 
gough's  "Up-to-date  Primer  of  Political  Economy,"  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  with  pictures.  It  consists  of  75  pages  in  stiff  covers  and  can 
be  had  for  25  cents. 

How  did  he  do  it?  For  it  is  all  here,  the  whole  philosophy  of  Henry 
George  in  one  syllable  words,  the  answers  to  objections  that  occur, 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  proposal,  the  arguments  that  support  it. 

Who  was  J.  W.  Bengough?  Miss  Antoinette  Kaufmann  in  the 
Introduction  contributes  an  attractive  sketch  of  his  life  and  achieve- 
ments. 

We  who  knew  him  are  glad  to  welcome  the  publication  of  what  is 
as  remarkable  a  contribution  to  our  literature  as  has  been  made  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  movement.  It  is  deserving  of  the  widest 
circulation. — J.  D.  M. 
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Correspondence 

FROM    MILK   RIVER 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  gone  over  the  last  issue  and  it  is  an  inspiration  to  drive  on 
with  the  good  work. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Beckwith  does  not  approve  of  our  tax  plan  in  Milk 
River.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  make  out  what  he  advises  us  to  do.  He 
seems  to  think  that  to  increase  our  taxes  on  land  values  is  wrong  and 
to  gather  the  land  rent  through  our  system  of  taxation  is  wrong. 

We  are  up  against  the  government  in  regard  to  School  taxes,  for 
the  province  still  collects  a  tax  on  improvements.  What  does  Beck- 
with expect  us  to  do?  We  are  collecting  nearly  all  the  School  tax  from 
land  values  and  all  the  rest  from  land  values  only.  In  order  to  set 
the  Provincial  Government  right  we  must  educate  the  people  and  we 
are  doing  that.  But  Beckwith  says  that  the  Single  Tax  has  been  a 
failure  wherever  tried.  The  truth  is  that  it  has  not  failed  wherever 
it  has  been  tried.  In  Lethbridge,  Calgary  and  Edmonton  they  gave 
up. because  they  were  swamped  with  lots  given  up  by  the  owners. 

In  Milk  River  where  there  were  enough  people  educated  in  our 
principles  it  was  different.  When  the  lots  were  abandoned  we  took 
them  and  let  them  out  for  whatever  the  tax  would  bring.  This  gave 
us  marginal  land  to  compete  with  land  held  out  of  use  and  this  des- 
troyed the  speculative  value  in  the  land,  giving  that  advantage  to 
the  user. 

We  were  not  afraid  of  being  embarassed  with  abandoned  lots.  A 
lot  that  would  bring  five  dollars  a  year  was  as  good  to  the  town  as  a 
hundred  dollar  bond  at  five  per  cent  and  a  lot  that  brought  fifty 
dollars  was  as  good  as  a  one  thousand  dollar  bond.  We  refuse  to 
adopt  Beckwith's  policy  and  wait  until  we  educate  all  the  people  in 
Single  Tax  principles. 

Milk  River  has  plenty  of  revenue  to  go  on  with  and  we  have  the 
town  better  improved  than  any  town  in  Southern  Alberta.  Taxes 
are  not  high  to  the  user  of  land  and  all  revenue  goes  back  to  the 
people  leaving  them  with  no  capital  cost  for  the  use  of  land. 

We  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Single  Tax  plan  is  not  a 
failure  in  Milk  River. 
Milk  River,  Alta.  J.  B.  ELLERT. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  TAXATION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  reading  your  article  in  the  current  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
on  "The  Curiosities  of  Taxation,"  I  came  across  two  items  which 
particularly  interested  me. 

The  first  was  your  reference  to  the  French  general  Kleber,  and 
his  dealings  with  Egyption  taxation.  Kleber  was,  I  understand,  a 
close  relative  of  my  wife's  on  her  mother's  side  and  I  was  glad  to  learn 
that  he  had  other  claims  to  distinction  beside  that  of  being  a  success- 
ful soldier. 

The  other  was  your  mention  of  window  taxes.     My  father  was  a 
native  of  Preston  in  Lancashire  and  I  have  often  heard  him  tell  of 
one  irate  Prestonian,  who  walling  up  a  window  to  evade  the  tax,  put 
over  it  a  placard  on  which  he  had  inscribed  in  big  letters: 
"God  made  the  light  and  saw  that  it  was  good, 
Billy  Pitt  put  a  tax  on  it,  damn  his  blood." 

He  said  also  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  there  were  many  houses  in 
the  town  where  you  could  see  windows  walled  up. 

Which  reminds  me  that  I  once  heard  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  (who 
in  my  younger  days  was  one  of  Philadelphia's  leading  economists) 
lecture  on  taxation.  He  laid  down  the  rules  for  good  and  bad  taxa- 
tion and  particularly  condemned  the  tax  on  windows. 

When  he  got  through  I  asked  him  if  a  tax  on  roofs  was  a  bad  thing. 
He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  tax.  I  said,  "Oh,  yes  we  have 
them  here  in  Deleware."  (The  address  was  made  in  that  State.) 
He  said  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  on  which  I  told  him  that  he  would 
soon  find  out  if  he  built  a  house  and  left  the  roof  off.  He  studied  for 
a  short  time  and  replied:  "A  tax  on  roofs  is  not  a  bad  tax,  like  that  on 


windows  and  doors  for  the  reason  that  you  can  leave  out  a  number 
of  doors  and  windows  and  still  have  a  house  but  you  cannot  have  a 
house  without  a  roof." 

How  is  that  for  sublimated  wisdom? 
Brookline,  Pa.  HAROLD  SUDELL. 

THE  POLITICAL  VERSUS  THE    EDUCATIONAL  METHOD 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  course  of  a  full  page  he  used  in  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Regan  says  that  those  who  criticise  the  at- 
tempt to  put  over  the  Georgeist  plan  by  the  political  method  have 
not  "a  scintilla  of  evidence"  to  show  that  George  ever  gave  the 
slightest  support  to  the  view  that  the  plan  cannot  be  put  over  that 
way;  and  says  that  the  view  of  these  critics  was  not  even  "in  con- 
templation in  his  lifetime." 

As  a  matter  of  history,  I  think  Mr.  O'Regan  is  right;  but  what 
follows  from  that? 

If  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  question  was  an  issue  in  the  life 
time  of  Henry  George,  nor  any  evidence  that  it  was  even  in  con- 
templation in  his  life  time,  then  there  is  no  evidence  that  George 
ever  gave  the  question  any  serious  consideration.  Why,  then,  should 
Mr.  O'Regan  give  such  weight  to  an  unstudied  opinion  of  Henry 
George  upon  an  unrecognized  issue? 

You  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  supplied  evidence  on  page  44  of  that 
same  issue  that  demolishes  Mr.  O'Regan's  argument,  when  you 
quoted  from  Henry  George  his  statement  that  he  would  "shrink 
from  no  conclusion,  but  follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead."  That 
is  the  spirit  of  Henry  George.  He  would  be  the  last  to  approve  Mr. 
O'Regan's  attitude  of  hero-worship  and  his  argument  that,  if  Henry 
George  did  not  believe  it,  we  should  not.  Henry  George  was  a  scholar. 
He  would  desire  that  we  disagree  with  him  if  we  found  him  wrong. 

But  this  is  not  a  case  of  finding  him  wrong!  Mr.  O'Regan  insists 
that  this  issue  was  not  even  in  contemplation  in  his  time.  Since  that 
time  this  question  has  arisen;  and  now  we  have  at  our  disposal  the 
record  of  nearly  forty  years  that  Henry  George  did  not  see. 

Certainly  the  evidence  accumulated  in  New  Zealand  and  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  O'Regan  is  not  convincing  as  against  the  statement  of 
Henry  George  in  the  preface  to  "Progress  and  Poverty."  (N.  S.  T.  L. 
edition)  that  economics  "  is  a  science  as  exact  as  geometry."  Certainly 
geometry  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  put  over  by  the  political  method. 

According  to  Mr.  O'Regan's  own  testimony  in  that  article,  the 
Henry  George  people  of  New  Zealand  are  still  in  the  propaganda 
stage,  still  begging  favors  from  the  government,  are  under  a  govern- 
ment which  believes  in  the  class  war;  and  the  law  so  far  won  and  of 
which  Mr.  O'Regan  boasts  is,  according  to  his  own  statement,  weak- 
ened by  exemptions,  and  even  then  is  "optional"  and  not  mandatory. 
While  he  can  boast  that  all  the  rate  revenue  of  the  City  of  Welling- 
ton is  derived  from  the  unimproved  value  of  land,  he  does  not  say 
that  Wellington  collects  all  the  rent — which  means  that  land  specula- 
tion still  continues.  Moreover,  one  of  the  proposals  which  the 
Henry  George  men  there  are  even  now,  in  1936,  "organizing  to  lay 
before  the  prime  minister"  is  that  the  government,  a  capital-baiting 
government,  shall  no  longer  seek  to  reduce  rates  (taxes)  by  despoil- 
ing the  trading  companies  (corporations,  to  us). 

Even  if  Mr.  O'Regan  could  make  a  good  case  for  New  Zealand, 
it  would  still  be  logical  to  conclude  that  they  would  have  accom- 
plished more  by  the  scientific  method;  but,  as  it  is,  his  evidence  is 
more  damaging  that  helpful  to  his  case.  His  trouble,  as  with  all 
Step-by-Steppers,  is  that  he  fails  to  distinguish  between  construc- 
tion and  principle.  Construction  must  be  brick  by  brick;  but  a 
principle  is  never  less  than  complete,  it  cannot  be  applied  on  the  in- 
stalment plan.  Every  brick  put  into  an  arch  must  go  in  in  complete 
obedience  with  the  scientific  principle  of  the  arch. 

Henry  George  said  economics  is  a  "science  as  exact  as  geometry." 
How  far  would  the  New  Zealanders  have  got  with  geometry  had  they 
proceeded  by  the  political  method? 
Stockton,  Calif.  L.  D.  BECKWITH. 
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NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

IT  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  United  Committee  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  Taxation  of  land  values  since  the  beginning  of  its  activities 
in  1929  has  published  94,000  copies  of  the  works  of  Henry  George  and 
169,000  other  books  and  pamphlets.  The  Fifth  International  Con- 
ference on  Land  Values  Taxation  and  Free  Trade  will  be  held  in 
London  in  the  first  week  in  September. 

BILL  BEACH  TRUEHEART,  a  student  in  the  Houston  San  Jacinto 
High  School,  wins  honorable  mention  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
American  Mercury  of  this  city.  The  subject  was  the  taxation  of  land 
values  and  free  trade.  The  young  man  is  the  youngest  Georgeist  in 
America  and,  as  those  will  remember  who  met  him  in  New  York  at 
the  Henry  George  Congress,  a  charming  lad. 

THE  Town  Hall  Crier  is  an  eight-page  paper  published  every  Thurs- 
day in  Pittsburgh.  It  contains  full  information  of  the  work  of  the 
city  departments  and  the  Henry  George  School.  In  the  issue  for 
March  26,  there  is  an  article  by  Percy  R.  Williams  entitled:  "The 
Graded  Tax  Points  the  Way."  The  paper  enables  the  citizens  and 
the  officers  of  the  city  departments  and  various  bureaus  to  become 
better  acquainted. 

E.  J.  CRAIGIE  of  Adelaide,  Australia,  writes:  "  I  have  just  completed 
1,340  miles  tour  of  my  electoral  district  and  traveled  1,080  miles 
through  another  part  last  October.  It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  the 
farmers  are  still  keen  on  Henry  George's  principles,  and  realize  that 
only  by  their  adoption  can  better  conditions  be  secured." 

HON.  ABE  D.  WALDAUER  advocated  the  Single  Tax  at  the  Memphis 
Agricultural  Club  on  May  8.  His  subject  was,  "The  Single  Tax  and 
Why  Farmers  should  favor  this  Method  of  Taxation." 

WE  are  sure  that  a  world-wide  expression  of  sympathy  will  be  ex- 
tended to  Hon.  Chas.  O'Connor  Hennessy  in  the  sore  affliction  that 
has  befallen  him  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Hennessy  was  a  long 
sufferer,  a  devoted  companion  and  a  charming  personality. 

THE  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  contains  a  column  report  from 
its  Washington  correspondent  of  the  speech  of  Clayton  J.  Ewing 
before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate.  It  says:  "Ewing's 
testimony  was  the  highlight  of  the  day."  The  Times-Picayune  also 
quotes  from  the  address  of  Otto  Cullman. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  Louis  Wallis'  useful  book,  "Safeguard  Pro- 
ductive Capital,"  are  appearing  in  the  New  Republic,  The  Nation  and 
the  Christian  Century,  The  total  combined  circulation  of  these  peri- 
odicals is  about  95,000.  The  advertisements  are  striking,  as  for 
example,  "The  only  way  out  is  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation, from 
productive  capital  to  ground  values,  urban  and  rural,  improved  and 
vacant." 

IN  the  Labor  Advocate  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  W.  E.  Alexander  has  an 
admirable  letter  showing  the  fallacies  of  the  Townsend  Plan. 

FRANCIS  G.  GOODALE  of  Boston  writes:  "  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  admiration  for  the  public  service  which  you 
have  been  doing  so  long  and  so  well  in  publishing  LAND  AND  FREEDOM." 

THE  Progressive  League  of  New  Jersey  is  urging  the  passage  of  a 
bill  introduced  into  the  Assembly  in  March.  It  provides  for  the 
gradual  removal  of  taxes  on  improvements  and  a  total  exemption  at 
the  end  of  five  years.  The  tax  on  land  values  will  be  proportion- 


ately increased  This  bill  came  within  nine  votes  of  passing  at  a 
previous  session.  The  League  of  which  John  H.  Allen  is  president 
state  in  their  argument  for  the  measure: 

"The  value  of  sites  (many  of  them  held  unused  on  speculation), 
is  due  solely  to  the  presence  and  activities  of  population — therefore 
a  publicly-created  value  which  should  be  collected  for  public  pur- 
poses before  any  tax  whatsoever  is  levied  on  production  or  consump- 
tion." 

DR.  E.  G.  FREYERMUTH,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  a  column  letter 
in  the  Tribune  of  that  city  advocating  in  reply  to  Dr.  Ochsner  of 
Chicago  the  true  way  to  social  security. 

GEORGE  C.  OLCOTT  of  Chicago  writes: 

"The  Single  Tax  movement  is  making  headway  in  this  city.  The 
Single  Tax  Legue  meets  every  Friday  night.  We  secure  a  speaker 
and  after  the  main  address  a  discussion  follows.  The  classes  under 
the  leadership  of  Maurice  Welty  and  Henry  Tiedeman,  meet  every 
week.  A  dinner  recently  given  to  the  graduates  of  both  classes  was 
well  attended.  About  85  were  present.  Mr.  Victor  A.  Rule  gives 
a  talk  for  the  Consumers  League  over  Station  WCFL  every  Satur- 
day at  5:30  p.  m.  He  offers  to  send  free  to  any  of  his  listeners  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Otto  Cullman's  book  "$20,000,000  a  Day."  He  receives 
many  responses  although  the  hour  is  not  the  best  for  radio  results. 
In  addition  to  his  other  activities  in  the  movement,  Mr.  Rule  is  going 
to  start  a  liberal  church  movement,  under  the  title  of  the  Equity 
Church.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held  Sunday,  April  19  at  Lincoln 
Center  Social  Settlement  House  in  this  city.  Mr.  Clayton  Ewing 
is  active  in  promoting  these  meetings.  Mr.  Geo.  Strachan  is  also 
backing  the  movement." 

FRANK  W.  GARRISON  writes:  "Accept  my  congratulations  on  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  your  journal  for  maintaining  its  high 
standard  in  presenting  the  arguments  for  economic  justice  as  the 
means  of  rescuing  society  from  the  pitfalls  into  which  it  has  slipped." 

WE  have  received  a  little  booklet  entitled,  "Henry  George,  Man- 
kind's Guide,  Philosopher  and  Friend."  It  comes  to  us  with  the 
compliments  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Culley  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  who  has 
printed  10,000  copies  for  free  distribution. 

CHRISTOPHER  FARRELL  of  Brookfield,  Mass.,  died  March  31.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  economic  thought  in  Stoughton,  Mass., 
where  he  formerly  lived.  Soon  after  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was 
published  he  happened  on  a  copy  while  on  a  business  trip  and  at  once 
became  interested  in  the  Single  Tax  movement.  On  March  18  of 
this  year  he  celebrated  his  89th  birthday.  "He  was  a  great  reader 
and  interested  in  all  progressive  movements,"  writes  his  friei 
William  H.  Capen  of  Stoughton. 
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AN  admirable  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Jewish  Forum 
by  M.  W.  Nowealk  and  is  entitled,  "The  Persecution  of  the  Jew — 
Its  Real  Cause  and  Cure."     We  have  given  an  extract  from  this 
article  on  another  page. 

P.  J.  MARKHAM  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  1939  will  mark  the  centenary  of  Henry  George's  birth,  and 
a  move  should  be  made  to  make  the  event  known.  "  It  is  not  too 
early  to  begin  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  suggestions,  so  that  the  best 
possible  programme  may  be  evolved.  The  main  celebration  in  each 
country  should  on  that  occasion  be  on  his  birthday  and  the  com- 
memoration should  be  world-wide." 

FRED.  SKIRROW  of  Keighley,  England,  writes  as  follows:  "I  be- 
lieve I  have  taken  your  journal  from  the  first  number  and  hope  I 
may  be  able  to  continue  as  long  as  I  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs. 
I  remember  going  into  a  news  agent  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  ask- 
ing for  a  good  radical  paper.  I've  got  just  what  you  want,  or  words 
to  that  effect,  said  the  man  in  charge  and  offered  me  Number  1,  Vol. 
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I  of  the  Standard.  I  had  heard  of  George  a  few  years  before  so  that 
I  was  prepared  for  something  good  and  I  got  it.  We  had  a  Single 
Tax  Club  in  Hamilton  in  1887-8.  I  often  wonder  how  the  movement 
goes  there  now.  Most  of  those  I  knew  will  be  dead  but  I  hope  they 
left  some  converts  to  carry  on  the  work." 

GEORGE  CARTHWRIGHT  of  Modesto,  Calif.,  writes  us: 

"The  letter  you  received  from  President  Roosevelt  prior  to  his 
election  commending  Henry  George's  books  has  been  useful  in  mak- 
ing clear  how  much  he  should  know  as  against  how  much  he  does  to 
go  to  the  root  of  things. 

"  The  Broom  of  East  San  Diego  stated  some  time  ago  that  Senator 
Borah  had  years  ago  made  a  Single  Tax  speech.  I  went  through 
back  copies  of  The  Public  index  but  failed  to  locate  it.  If  you  could 
get  that  speech  or  some  statement  similar  or  better  than  that  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  future  use  in  case  Borah  becomes  President,  it 
would  be  an  item  adding  to  our  prestige." 

A  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS,  realtor  who  admitted  that  he  paid  $2,000 
for  a  piece  of  land  on  East  Lancaster  Avenue  now  wanted  by  the 
city,  demnads  $50,000  for  it.  Some  graft! 

MAYOR  McNAiR  of  Pittsburgh  is  planning  to  attend  the  London 
International  Conference  of  Georgeists  in  September. 

THE  Washington  Times  of  May  6  reported  Mr.  C.  J.  Ewing's  ad- 
dress before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  with  liberal 
quotations  on  the  first  page,  and  headed  it  "Sees  Tax  Bill  as  Red." 
At  this  hearing  Mr.  L.  D.  Beckwith  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  was  the  first 

Cbut  was  not  present. 
HON.  GEORGE  LANSBURY,  M.  P.  a  recent  visitor  to  the  United 
i,  in  the  March  number  of  Labor  (England)  has  an  article  on 
Henry  George  and  has  this  to  say  in  conclusion: 

"I  will  finish  about  Henry  George  by  asking  all  who  at  times  feel 
despondent  to  take  a  turn  with  that  great  philosopher  and  if  you 
have  no  time  to  read  it  all,  be  sure  to  read  his  chapters  on  population 
and  the  closing  chapters  written  all  those  years  ago.  You  will  find 
them  full  of  hope  and  full  of  warning.  .  .  .  Henry  George  as  others 
before  and  since  his  day  saw  a  great  truth,  not  a  mere  individual  or 
national  one,  but  a  truth  which  covers  all  life.  I  think  it  is  a  truth 
which  comes  to  us  from  all  religions,  all  philosophies.  Just  this 
simple  truth:  Love  one  another.  Give  up  the  pursuit  of  selfish  in- 
terests. Lose  your  life  and  find  it  in  the  service  of  each  other." 

THE  Dallas  Morning  News  of  Dallas,  Texas,  tells  the  story  of  a 
dressmaker  forced  on  charity  through  the  zoning  laws.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Foster  of  Dallas  writes:  "If  the  government  would  do  as  the  land- 
lords do,  collect  the  full  value  of  public  service,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  zoning  laws." 

Tax  Facts,  edited  for  a  number  of  years  with  signal  ability  by  Miss 
Norma  Cooley  of  Los  Angeles,  has  suspended  publication  for  the 
usual  reason,  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on.  We  sincerely  hope  that  means 
will  be  found  for  Miss  Cooley  to  continue  the  work.  It  would  be  a 
catastrophe  should  we  lose  the  service  of  her  trenchant  pen. 

A  RECENT  convert  to  our  cause,  Robert  C.  Harris,  of  Cincinnati, 
has  an  admirable  letter  in  the  Cincinnati  Post  of  May  13. 

THE  Library  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  is  in 
want  of  Sept -Oct.,  1929  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  to  complete  its 
files.  Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  its  need? 

THE  bill  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  by  Mrs.  Sanford 
permits  yearly  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  municipal  assessments 
upon  improvements  and  personalty  until  expunged.  It  would  take 
effect  in  districts  that  adopt  it  gradually  over  a  period  of  five  years, 


the  required  revenue  being  derived  from  an  increased  tax  on  land 
values.  The  Paterson  Call  says:  "  It  should  be  given  consideration 
for  it  would  give  New  Jersey  municipalities  the  opportunity  to  try 
out  the  principles  of  the  Henry  George  theory  of  taxation." 

MAYOR  McNAlR's  fight  in  the  primaries  for  the  Congressional 
nomination  resulted  in  his  defeat  but  by  a  vote  not  entirely  disappoint- 
ing. His  opponent  received  7,020  to  McNair's  5,662. 

MR.  EMIL  KNIPS,  of  Fairhope,  writes  us  urging  the  printing  in 
pamphlet  form  of  our  "Curiosities  of  Taxation"  published  in  March- 
April  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  The  same  suggestion  also  comes  from 
Mr.  L.  O.  Bishop  of  Fairhope. 

C.  J.  EWING  and  Otto  Cullman  appeared  before  the  U.  S.  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  opposition  to  the  new  revenue  bill. 

THE  Ottawa  Citizen  of  recent  date  reviews  John  O'Kelly  Smith's 
"Freedom  for  Mothers,"  which  advocates  a  mother's  pension  to  be 
paid  by  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land.  Mr.  Smith,  as  many  of  our 
readers  know,  follows  Henry  George  closely,  though  Mr.  George,  as 
the  Citizen  points  out,  did  not  advocate  such  a  measure.  The  review 
in  the  Citizen,  however,  is  favorable  and  concludes:  '"Freedom  for 
Mothers'  is  an  original  book  and  well  worth  reading."  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Dorrance  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  comprises  213  pages  and 
is  priced  at  $1.75. 

THE  Anti-Taxation  League  with  headquarters  at  1165  Broadway 
is  doing  good  work  in  the  wide  circulation  of  leaflets  which  are  dis- 
tributed at  out-door  meetings  by  Mr.  Philip  Stanley  and  others. 

E.  P.  E.  TROY  of  San  Francisco  writes:  "Your  article  in  March- 
April  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  on  "The  Curiosities  of  Taxation,"  is  a 
splendid  summary  of  the  history  and  oddities  of  taxation.  I  enjoyed 
reading  it  very  much." 

ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  International  Conference  for  Land  Value 
Taxation  and  Free  Trade  in  London  for  September  1  to  5  are  under 
way.  It  will  be  held  in  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  London. 

WE  have  received  from  the  Association  of  Young  Georgeists  of 
Denmark  a  plan  to  enlist  converts  through  international  corres- 
pondence. 

P.  SCHWANDER  of  Houston,  Texas,  sends  us  news  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  89th  birthday  of  James  Charlton  who  insists  that  it  is  his 
ninetieth  birthday  and  counts  the  year  of  his  birth  as  his  first  birth- 
day. Mr.  Charlton  is  the  oldest  Single  Taxer  in  Texas,  possibly  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  Mr.  Charlton  lost  his  right  arm  about  the  time 
Joe  Pastoriza  was  building  his  Single  Tax  Log  Cabin,  now  famous 
n  history.  It  was  Mr.  Pastoriza  who  suggested  that  he  run  for 
County  Treasurer.  He  was  elected,  and  has  held  office  ever  since. 
He  has  never  faltered  in  his  advocacy  of  our  philosophy. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can City,  is  publishing  through  the  National  Municipal  League  of  this 
city  in  pamphlet  form  his  admirable  paper,  happily  entitled, "Planning 
and  Paying  for  Places  for  Play." 

MRS.  EMMA  N.  POLAK,  wife  of  our  Edward  Polak,  presented  to  the 
New  York  University,  University  Heights,  a  large  gold  framed 
picture  of  Henry  George  and  what  he  said  about  war  in  1877.  The 
picture  and  the  saying  is  in  one  frame  and  Mrs.  Polak's  name  is  on 
the  bottom  of  the  picture,  as  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  University 
Law  School  of  1899. 
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For  your  business  friends  who  need  to  know  about 
land  value  taxation 

SAFEGUARD 

PRODUCTIVE 

CAPITAL 


This  little  book  shows  how  productive  industry  is  crushed  between 
the  upper  millstone  of  high  taxes  and  the  lower  millstone  of  ground 
rent, — and  the  only  way  in  which  business  can  possibly  find 
relief.  Don't  argue  with  your  business  friend.  Give  him  a  copy. 

"Will  be  read  by  many  who  have  not  the  intellectual  capacity, 
nor  perhaps  the  leisure,  to  examine  what  Henry  George  really  taught." 
• — Joseph  Dana  Miller,  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

"A  sensible  suggestion  at  a  time  when  big  business  and  small  busi- 
ness as  well  is  crying  for  relief  from  heavy  taxation.  .  .  .  Seems  to  fit 
the  picture  of  what  industry  needs  today." — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

"Non-technical  and  should  interest  anyone  who  is  concerned  with 
reducing  taxes  on  industry." — New  York  Investment  News. 

The  book  is  by  LOUIS  WALLIS,  author  of  "The  Struggle  for 
Justice"  and  other  volumes  dealing  with  economic  forces  in  world 
history. 

All  booksellers,  75  cents 

DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN  &  CO. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


PROSPERITY 

A  TIMELY  BOOK  BY  HENRY  WARE  ALLEN 

Presents  the  Single   Tax  attractively  to  the  average  reader.     Just 
the  thing  to  lend  to  a  friend  whom  you  want  to  interest  in  the  move- 
ment and  for  circulation  in  public  libraries. 

HIGHLY  COMMENDED  BY  LEADING  SINGLE  TAXERS 

"This  is  a  book  that  the  Single  Taxers  of  this  country,  and  of  the  world, 
should  hail  with  great  satisfaction,  because  it  is  one  of  the  ablest  ex- 
positions of  the  workings  of  Single  Tax  since  Henry  George,  its 
founder  and  prophet,  first  wrote  about  it."  The  Christopher 
Publishing  House. 

Price  handsomely  bound  $1.50,  postage  paid. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to 
HENRY  WARE  ALLEN,  121  N.  ROOSEVELT  AVE.,  WICHITA,  KAN. 


A  Combination  of  Intellect 
and  Heart  in  Every  Page 

The  Books  of  Henry  George 
$1.00  each 

"PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY,"  unabridged 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 
50th  Anniversary  edition,  8th  printing  since  1929 

"PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE?" 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 
Best  textbook  on  the  tariff  ever  written 

"SOCIAL  PROBLEMS" 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 

Short,  readable  article  on  "Overproduction,"   "Public  Debt," 
"  Machine  Age,"  etc. 

"THE  LAND  QUESTION" 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 
Contains  three  separate  books  in  one: — 

1.  The  Irish  Land  Question. 

2.  Property  in  Land  (Debate  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll). 

3.  Condition  of  Labor — An  Answer  to  the  Encyclical  of  Pop 
Leo  XIII. 

"THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE" 
BY  HENRY  GEORGE,  JR. 


"THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HENRY  GEORGE" 

BY  DR.  GEORGE  R.  GEIGER 
Only  up-to-date  history  of  the  Single  Tax  movement.    Contains  ex- 
cellent chapter  on  the  differences  between  Georgeism  and  Socialis 
$2.50  postpaid. 

These  and  many  other  important  books  and  pamplets  are 
kept  in  print  and  available  at 

The  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation 

11  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Special  discounts  on  quantities  only. 
Full  price  on  all  orders  less  than  ten. 


What  to  Emphasize  in  Teachini 
the  Georgeist  Philosophy 

Mr.  Burger's  great  address  at  the  recent 

Henry  George  Conference 

Send  10  cents  a  copy  with  orders  for  10  or  more  copies 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

JUDGE  MAXEY  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  quoted  as  saying:  "There  are  bodily  ills 
which  no  medicine  can  cure  and  social  ills  before  which 
all  governments  stand  powerless."  But  is  it  not  an  indict- 
ment against  all  governments  that  they  "stand  power- 
less?" Obviously  government  is  powerless  because  as 
an  instrumentality  of  society  neither  society  nor  its  serv- 
ants (governmental  officials)  seem  capable  of  thinking. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  care  to  think.  Thinking  may  be 
dangerous  to  a  politician  and  politics  infest  governments 
and  public  servants  are  politic.  Thought  ultimately 
must  emerge  as  legislative  proposals  from  the  people. 
Politicians  are  no  wiser  but  more  cautious  than  the  people. 

said  two  years  ago  in  these  columns  that  "the 
present  depression  caught  the  world  without  any 
economic  knowledge."  There  appeared  recently  an  issue 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.),  Democrat  called  the  "Gannett 
Survey  Section."  It  has  a  host  of  contributors  who 
propound  reasons  for  the  depression  and  propose  remedies 
for  it.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  them.  One 
writer — a  Farm  Finance  Expert — advocates  a  dollar 
with  a  gold  content  not  fixed  but  varied  to  keep  its  pur- 
chasing power  "stable."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  writer 
seems  to  be  obsessed  with  what  we  have  termed  else- 
where "the  money  theory  of  prosperity,"  for  he  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  a  gradual  reduction  of  tariffs. 

A  BALTIMORE  MERCHANT  is  similiarly  obsessed 
•*  *•  with  the  money  theory  of  prosperity  and  says  there 
is  not  enough  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world.  A  teacher  in  an  Olean,  N.  Y.  High 
School,  asks  for  the  control  of  currency,  leaving  the  stand- 
ard of  value  as  it  is.  An  Ohio  Attorney  says  the  primary 
cause  of  the  depression  was  the  World  War,  but  he  does 
not  enlighten  us  further.  We  have  pointed  out  in  an 
earlier  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  that  the  economic 
factors  that  are  with  us  at  all  times,  though  interrupted 
by  the  chaos  of  war,  began  their  work  the  minute  the 
flags  were  furled.  Twenty  years  ago  the  war  was  over. 
Its  economic  effects  were  cleared  away  in  the  few  years 
succeeding.  The  World  War  is  no  more  to  be  blamed 
for  the  depression  than  the  recent  eclipse  of  the  moon. 


A  VEGETABLE  CANNER  in  Brunswick,  Maine, 
contributes  the  extraordinary  discovery  that  de- 
pressions are  "man  made,"  which  at  least  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  the  theory  that  God  is  responsible,  which  also 
finds  its  adherents.  Edward  C.  Stokes,  former  governor 
of  New  Jersey,  thinks  that  we  should  not  open  the  doors 
too  wide  for  imports,  thus  permitting  foreign  exporters 
to  throw  our  people  out  of  work.  "A  Well  Known 
Baker"  says  that  we  must  find  out  what  is  wrong  with 
our  economic  system,"  which  evidences  a  glimpse  of 
sanity.  He  says  he  does  not  fully  understand  it,  so  there 
is  hope  for  him. 

AWAY  out  of  the  depression  is  indicated  by  a  College 
President  who  thinks  that  by  educating  and  evan- 
gelizing primitive  peoples  we  could  create  foreign  markets, 
and  thus  bring  about  better  times.  We  have  been  doing 
something  like  that  for  a  long  period  without  any  ap- 
parent results.  He  does  not  explain  how  evangelizing 
primitive  peoples  would  increase  their  buying  power,  so, 
that  is  just  another  of  these  futile  guesses.  Peter  Hewitt, 
great  grandson  of  Peter  Cooper,  thinks  our  tax  system 
is  "all  wet."  Henry  George  told  that  to  his  grandfather 
in  1886.  He  is  opposed  to  a  high  inheritance  tax  and  a 
high  income  tax.  He  proposes  an  "expenditure  tax" 
to  take  their  place,  whatever  that  is.  But  he  sees  a  few 
things.  Another  contributor  discovers  the  trouble  in 
"human  instinct"  but  fails  to  be  explicit. 

MR.  GANNETT  contributes  his  own  solution,  which 
is  the  restoration  of  the  gold  standard  to  pre- 
depression  value — again  the  money  theory  of  prosperity. 
He  does,  however,  discount  the  overproduction  theory. 
We  have  merely  lost  our  buying  power.  How  we  have 
lost  it  he  does  not  say.  There  is  little  in  Mr.  Gannett's 
article  which  discloses  either  the  cause  or  the  remedy  for 
the  depression.  We  wonder  what  he  thinks  as  he  reads 
the  conclusions  of  his  contributors.  He  must  be  con 
scious  that  these  writers  are  floundering  in  a  sea  of  words, 
that  the  reasons  given  are  fearfully  inadequate,  that  the 
only  expressions  of  opinion  worth  while  come  from  those 
who  say  frankly  that  they  do  not  know.  And  this  is  the 
Babel  of  confused  opinions  that  is  recommended  to  the 
Republican  Party  as  antidotes  for  the  Roosevelt  policies. 
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Is  it  with  this  conglomerate  mess  that  Mr.  Gannett  ex- 
pects the  Republicans  to  ride  into  power? 


pHE  real  solution  of  our  difficulties  is  so  simple  in 
•*•  its  essentials.  Where  do  we  find  even  a  hint  in  any  of 
these  contributions  of  the  distinction  between  public 
and  private  wealth,  of  the  values  created  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  community  and  other  values  produced  by  the 
labor  of  individuals?  Instead  of  this  we  are  deluged 
with  words.  We  hear  much  from  Senator  Borah  of 
"monopoly,"  but  monopoly  of  what?  Does  he  mean 
monopoly  of  natural  resources?  If  so  why  does  he  not 
say  so?  That  is  the  giant  monopoly.  Other  monopolies 
are  almost  negligible  or  dependent  upon  this  fundamental 
monopoly.  Is  there  a  word  anywhere  from  these  Re- 
publican spokesmen  that  this  is  a  human  problem  and 
concerns  man's  relation  to  the  earth?  Until  a  practical 
solution  of  this  question  is  found  nothing  else  really 
matters  much. 

TDERHAPS  the  most  pitiable  figure  in  American  politi- 
•*•  cal  life  is  Senator  Borah.  With  a  sincere  desire  to 
improve  conditions  he  flounders  ludicrously  in  seas  of 
confusions.  The  plank  for  which  he  asked  recognition 
in  the  Republican  platform  urged  the  application  of  the 
criminal  law  against  monopoly.  If  he  knew  what  mo- 
nopoly was  he  would  know  that  that  was  not  the  remedy. 
Every  monopoly  exists  by  reason  of  legal  privilege.  They 
flourish  only  within  the  shelter  of  special  privilege  created 
by  law.  The  primary  monopoly  is  the  monopoly  of 
land  about  which  Mr.  Borah  says  nothing. 

HE  speaks  of  "price  fixing"  which  he  would  correct, 
placing  it  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  He  has  seen 
the  futility  of  price  fixing  under  the  NRA  and  has  very 
properly  condemned  it.  But  he  does  not  see  that  the  law 
of  competition  tends  to  correct  all  such  abuses  auto- 
matically. Of  course  such  competition  must  be  free  and 
certain  obstacles  must  first  be  cleared  away.  But  Mr. 
Borah  can  see  no  remedy  other  than  the  most  stringent 
regulation,  including  a  resort  to  the  criminal  law.  Think 
of  discussing  monopoly  intelligently  and  at  the  same  time 
ignoring  tariffs,  taxes,  and  the  private  control  of  natural 
resources!  Poor  Borah! 

"117  ALTER  LIPPMAN  is  only  a  little  better  than 
*  •  Borah.  He  says  that  "probably  the  whole  thing 
(price  fixing)  is  based  on  a  false  theory."  Then  he  pro- 
poses a  programme  for  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. He  says:  "If  there  is  overproduction  of  coal 
in  the  sense  that  more  coal  is  mined  than  can  be  sold  at 
a  profit  then  it  may  be  better  to  induce  the  States,  perhaps 
even  to  subsidize  them,  to  buy  out  the  marginal  mines 


and  close  them  down  and    take    care    of    the    displaced 
miners  until  they  have  been  transferred  to  other  jobs." 

\\  7HEN  we  consider  the  millions  of  people  who  will 
•  •  be  cold  this  winter  for  want  of  coal  there  is  an  un- 
conscious wickedness  —  a  certain  thoughtless  cruelty— 
in  this  recommendation,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  no 
unkindliness  of  heart  but  to  what  Dr.  John  Dewey  calls 
"cockeyed  economics."  And  this  muddled  economic 
thinking  will  continue  until  certain  fundamental  natural 
laws  are  recognized  and  we  begin  to  formulate  conclusions 
based  upon  human  rights  and  common  sense. 


pHERE  is  little  difference  in  essentials  between  the 
•*•  economics  of  Lippman  and  that  of  Tugwell.  They 
both  ignore  fundamentals.  Land  has  no  place  in  the 
economic  category  of  either  gentleman.  Mr.  Lippman 
commends  with  limited  encomiums  the  planning  of  the 
administration  but  takes  no  account  of  the  planning 
which  was  begun  before  economics  were  formulated  or 
books  on  the  subject  written.  The  planning  was  done 
by  the  Almighty  himself  in  the  natural  laws  governing 
society.  He  formulated  these  laws  at  the  same  time  He 
planned  the  movements  of  the  stars. 

IT  is  Henry  George's  great  merit  that  he  did  not  star 
•••  out  with  a  plan  of  his  own.     He  started  out  to  dis 
cover  the  plan  of  God  in  society.     We  think  he  did  a  fin 
and    almost    perfect    piece    of    work.     He    linked    th 
Ricardian  law  of  rent  with  the  law  of  wages  —  that  was 
his  most  important  discovery.     And  if  men  and  womer 
had  been  able  to  understand  it  the  Tugwells  and  Lipp 
mans  would  have  passed  out  of  the  picture.     But  it  wa. 
within  the  rule  of  destiny  that  his  triumph  would  no 
be  immediate.     And  for  this  Machiavelli  has  furnishec 
the  reason. 


PHIS  Florentine  philosopher  and  diplomat,  who  livec 
•*•  about  the  time  of  Columbus,  in  his  book  "Th( 
Prince,"  for  which  he  has  been  reviled  for  centuries,  saic 
in  substance  that  there  are  three  orders  or  classes  of  men 
One  man  understands  things  by  studying  them  for  him 
self.  Such  men  are  exceedingly  rare.  Another  under 
stands  them  after  they  are  explained  to  him.  Such  forn 
a  select  and  highly  meritorious  minority.  A  third  doe 
not  understand  them  at  all.  Of  such  are  the  masses 
The  Machiavellian  political  policy  is  based  on  this  classifi 
cation  of  men.  The  wise  prince  will  adopt  the  interest 
of  the  first  class  as  his  own.  The  third  class  is  negligibl 
—  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  friends  and  not  dangerou 
as  foes.  They  may  desert  a  prince  if  they  like  him  not 
but  the  superior  class  in  such  case  will  not  only  desen 
him,  but  conspire  against  him,  which  the  masses  canno 
do  effectively. 
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Muddled  Thinking 

T  T  ERE  is  what  passes  for  wisdom  to  admirers  of  Presi- 
•I-  •••  dent  Roosevelt.  It  is  from  his  address  at  Balti- 
more on  April  13: 

Work  out  for  yourselves  what  would  happen  if  all  the 
aoys  and  girls  of  14  and  15  and  16  and  17  who  are  now 
working  in  industry  found  it  possible  to  stay  in  school 
until  they  are  at  least  18  years  old.  How  many  jobs 
would  that  give  to  the  young  people  of  the  nation  who 
lave  been  graduated  from  high  school  and  from  college? 
And  how  much  better  equipped  would  be  these  youngsters 
who  are  now  at  work  if  they  could  stay  in  school  to  the 
completion  of  their  education.? 

In  the  same  way,  ask  yourselves  how  many  jobs  would 
DC  created  if  the  great  majority  of  people  who  are  now 
over  65 — to  take  a  figure  at  random — were  in  a  position 
to  retire  in  security  for  the  balance  of  their  days  on  earth 
and  how  much  greater  happiness  would  such  security 
jive  to  their  old  age? 

Now  it  is  desirable  of  course  that  children  should  be 
at  school  up  to  eighteen  years  in  order  that  they  should 
DC  "better  equipped,"  as  the  President  has  said.  But 
the  other  reasons  are  just  not  so.  The  withdrawal  from 
production  of  these  young  people  is  to  be  defended  upon 
entirely  different  grounds  when  effected  without  govern- 
ment compulsion,  but  that  does  not  provide  anybody 
with  a  job. 

For  jobs  are  made  by  wealth  produced  in  exchange  for 
other  workers'  productions.  If  youths  over  eighteen  are 
at  school  and  not  engaged  in  wealth  production  less  wealth 
is  produced.  And  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  men  and 
women  over  sixty-five,  many  of  whom  are  producers  of 
wealth.  Withdraw  them  from  the  field  of  production 
and  less  wealth  is  produced.  Take  from  the  annual 
aggregate  production  all  that  is  contributed  by  men  and 
women  over  sixty-five  and  there  will  be  a  sensible  di- 
minution of  the  total,  and  consequently,  whatever  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  think,  that  much  less  wealth  produced, 
and  thus  that  much  less  employment. 

The  Coming 

International  Conference 

jPHE  International  Conference  of  the  Union  for  Free 
•*  Trade  and  Land  Valuation  Taxation  that  is  to  open 
at  Claxton  Hall,  London,  on  September  1,  seems  to  be 
shaping  into  the  promise  of  a  notable  gathering.  The 
opening  session  will  be  presided  over  by  Charles  O'Connor 
Hennessy  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Union,  who  will 
deal  with  "The  Economic  Causes  of  War  and  Industrial 
Depression." 

Besides  an  unusually  large  registration  of  delegates 
from  Great  Britain,  there  will  be  well  known  represen- 
tatives of  the  Georgeist  cause  from  France,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, Austria,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Addresses 


are  scheduled  from  Baldomero  Argente  of  Spain,  H. 
Kolthek,  leader  of  the  Georgeist  Movement  in  Holland, 
Daude  Bancel  of  France,  Bue  Bjorner  and  K.  J.  Kris- 
tensen  of  Denmark.  Col.  Josiah  Wegdwood,  M.  P.,  and 
Rev.  Mervyn  J.  Stewart  will  discuss  "Colonial  Systems 
of  Land  Tenure  and  Taxation,"  and  there  will  be  many 
other  papers,  including  a  symposium  on  land  value  taxa- 
tion in  practice  in  various  countries  of  the  world. 

On  September  2  there  will  be  a  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Henry  George,  at  which  Mrs. 
Anna  George  de  Mille  will  be  one  of  the  notable  speakers. 
Among  the  Americans  registered  for  the  Conference,  be- 
sides Mr.  Hennessy  and  Mrs.  de  Mille  are  Harold  Butten- 
heim  of  New  York,  who  is  scheduled  for  one  of  the  ad- 
dresses, Andrew  P.  Canning  of  Chicago,  Mayor  McNair 
of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  W.  G.  Stewart  of  Reading,  Penna., 
Miss  Helen  D.  Denbigh,  Lancaster  Greene  and  Arthur 
H.  Vetterman  of  New  York,  the  latter  two  as  special 
representatives  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science.  A  feature  of  the  programme  will  be  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  teaching  methods  of  the  New 
York  School  and  its  Extension  Classes,  with  the  especial 
aim  of  establishing  Extension  Classes  of  the  School  in 
European  countries. 

Activities  of  the 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 


I^HE  Public  Service   Forum,  of  which   Mr.    Ingersoll 

-*-      is  chairman,  has  now  finished  its  eleventh  session. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  speakers.     This  list,  of  course 

does  not  reflect  the  chairman's  part  in  the  proceedings, 

which  is  very  important  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

April  26,  1936—  "Unemployment  and  Relief."  Louis 
J.  Lewis,  Psychologist;  Herbert  J.  Stone,  Home  Relief 
Investigator;  Joseph  P.  McKee,  Journalist. 

May  3  —  "Public  Housing?  Will  it  cure  our  slums?" 
Langdon  W.  Post,  Tenement  House  Commissioner  and 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority; 
Mrs.  May  Lumsden,  Buildings  Manager  of  "  First  Houses." 

May  10  —  "Is  Bridge  Gambling?  Is  Gambling  a 
Crime?"  Whidden  Graham,  former  Bridge  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  Lecturer. 

May  17  —  "Our  Presidential  Elections  —  Is  there  real 
competition?"  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  New 
York. 

May  24  —  "Inflation  —  Will  we  have  it?  Can  it  be 
avoided?"  Benjamin  W.  Burger,  Economist,  Educator 
and  Lecturer. 

May  31  —  "Can  War  be  Stopped?  Can  we  Function 
on  a  Cure?" 

June  7  —  "Must  Our  Democracy  Perish?  What  are 
its  Enemies?"  Congressman  Vito  Marcantonio  of  New 
York. 
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June  14 — "Our  Topheavy  Government — Is  Bureau- 
cracy Inevitable?"  WPA  Administrator,  Victor  F. 
Ridder. 

June  21 — "Should  Capital  Punishment  be  Abolished?" 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Meleney. 

June  28 — "Can  a  Free  Press  Exist?"  Governor  Harold 
G.  Hoffman  of  New  Jersey. 

July  5 — "Our  Civil  Liberties."     Corliss  Lament. 

July  12  "High  Cost  of  Distribution."  Commissioner 
Fellows  Morgan,  Jr.,  of  Public  Markets. 

It  is  rare  that  even  with  these  subjects  that  are  foreign 
to  economics,  Mr.  Ingersoll  does  not  introduce  an  element 
of  Georgean  philosophy.  Experience  with  "professionals" 
has  surprised  the  chairman,  and,  in  a  way,  favor  his  eco- 
nomic policies.  In  almost  every  instance,  such  as  crime, 
inflation,  war,  capital  punishment,  the  societies  operated 
for  the  advancement  of  these  subjects  have  failed  to  co- 
operate, leaving  the  chairman  to  go  outside  to  have  their 
subjects  represented.  The  notable  case  was  that  of  in- 
flation, where  a  canvas  was  made  from  top  to  bottom  of 
a  long  line  of  professorial  directors  on  the  "Committee" 
on  this  subject,  and  failing,  Mr.  Burger  was  selected  with 
the  result  that  the  Forum  had  a  real  covering  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Following  are  the  subjects  and  some  of  the  speakers 
selected  up  to  September  20,  when  it  is  expected  that  the 
time  will  be  extended  to  an  hour  each  Sunday,  and  facili- 
ties provided  for  permanent  and  effective  management. 

July  19 — "The  Drugless  Doctor;"  Dr.  McCaughan. 
26 — "Reforms  and  Reformers." 

Aug.  2 — "Collectivism  vs.  Democracy;"  Chairman  and 
Socialist.  9 — "Are  Colleges  Bringing  Us  Communism?" 
16 — "Monopoly — legal,  industrial,  natural;"  Spencer 
Heath.  23— "Destiny  of  the  Railroads."  30— "What 
is  social  security?"  Benj.  W.  Burger. 

Sept.  6— "Who  Actually  Pays  the  Taxes?"  13— "Is 
Class  Warfare  Necessary"  20 — "A  New  Charter  for 
New  York  City,"  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll,  Borough  Presi- 
dent of  Brooklyn. 

Here  is  Mr.  Ingersoll's  present  radio  schedule: 

WCNW,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur.,  2:30  p.m.,  Sat., 
7  p.m.;  WWRL,  Wed.,  1:15  p.m.,  Mon.  10:15  p.m., 
Sat.,  11  p.m.;  WLTH,  Tues.,  1:15  p.m.;  WDAS,  Fri., 
1:00  p.m.;  WILM,  Fri.,  3:15  p.m.;  WOV,  Thurs.,  9:30 
a.m.;  Sun.,  6:30-7  p.m.,  Public  Service  Forum. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  INGERSOLL'S  RADIO  TALKS 

I  don't  read  political  platforms  with  the  same  prayerful  attention 
that  some  people  do — or  used  to — their  Bibles.  But  I  have  read  the 
two  big  ones  enough  to  appreciate  the  humor  of  young  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  denouncing  the  Democratic  platform  as  evasive,  etc.  I  think  the 
Democratic  platform  has  a  better  right  to  evade  than  the  Republican, 
since  the  G.O.P.  ran  things  for  fifty  years,  and  brought  us  into  the  eco- 
nomic muddle  of  '29.  Of  course  it  is  leader  Hamilton's  job  to  laugh 
this  off;  that  is  why  the  Republican  candidate  had  to  have  a  smiling 
physiognomy  and  an  innocuous  platform  and  a  breezy  campaign 
manager. 


I  don't  like  the  President's  socialistic  activities,  nor  his  glittering 
generalities  of  speech  or  platform,  any  better  than  Hamilton  does. 
But  I  must  say  that  I'd  just  as  soon  have  the  President  go  on  dis- 
tributing wealth,  profits,  and  wages,  as  to  have  "the  same  old  gang" 
make  him  "move  over,"  without  making  any  explanation  of  their 
own  stewardship  terminating  in  1932.  This  country  is  under  the 
heel  of  monopoly;  and  monopoly  starts  with  tying  up  the  natural 
resources  of  the  earth,  where  production  can't  get  at  them,  and  from 
this  start,  there's  a  variety  of  lesser  monopoly,  in  utilities,  industry, 
commerce  and  finance.  This  bone  is  for  Mr.  Landon  to  pick,  since 
the  President  is  not  interested. 

If  we  were  doing  something  else  in  high  places  of  government,  but 
talk  in  beautiful  phrases — if  we  were  thinking — the  present  news  of 
a  destructive  drought  would  have  the  effect  of  sobering,  if  not  sup- 
pressing, some  of  the  academic  or  sophomoric  outgivings  of  Secretary 
Wallace.  While  the  Secretary  is  busy  re-alligning  his  forces  of  per- 
manent subsidies  to  farm  landlords,  at  the  cost  of  the  masses  of  poverty- 
stricken  consumers — re-alligning  them  to  evade  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions— Nature  comes  along  and  actually  does  the  job  he  has  been 
trying  to  do. 

But  Wallace  has  not  the  grace  to  acknowledge  Nature  as  his  ally, 
and  close  up  his  office,  go  home  to  his  farm  paper  and  burn  up  his 
robber  processing  tax  laws,  he  casually  recognizes  the  drought,  by  way 
of  making  some  allowance  for  its  destruction  of  possibly  half  a  billion 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  craze  for  helping  the  farmer  should  be  miti- 
gated by  taking  off  his  back  all  taxes  on  his  buildings,  equipment, 
improvements,  and  necessities  of  life.  But  the  big  vital  help  would 
be  the  removal  of  all  such  taxes  from  the  hundred  million  consumers 
of  his  products,  so  they  could  double  their  consumption,  enabling 
him  to  double  production,  and  make  money  at  lower  unit  prices. 
This  statement  of  economics  sheds  an  awful  cloud  on  the  Secretary's 
policy  of  destruction,  taxation  and  high  prices. 

Our  U.  S.  Treasurer,  Morganthau,  is  an  optimist,  otherwise  he 
would  not  be  pleased  with  our  total  of  about  35  billions  of  debt  and 
deficit  for  this  year,  of  about  5  billions,  which  makes  about  20  billions 
for  his  administration.  We  must  remember  that  Mr.  Morganthau 
is  a  product  of  Wall  Street,  and  that  his  father,  the  ex-Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  is  one  of  New  York's  greatest  land  speculators.  And  all 
this  is  not  a  very  good  start  in  the  conservative  finance,  that  should 
guide  the  treasurer  of  the  greatest  nation.  And  this  does  not  count 
the  brain  trust  influences  around  him.  The  Secretary  is  like  the 
financial  man  of  a  big  industrial  or  mercantile  business,  at  the  peak 
of  an  inflationary  period;  everything  is  inflated,  including  borrowings 
that  have  gone  the  limit.  And  everything  is  so  distorted  as  to  have 
destroyed  the  conservative's  plumblines,  yardsticks,  and  standards. 
What  would  the  Secretary  think  if  some  economist  told  him  that  prac- 
tically every  dollar  of  his  35  billions  of  debt  was  taken  from  improper 
sources,  leaving  monopoly  thriving  upon  an  equal  amount  of  exemp- 
tion from  taxation. 

Is  "Labor"  going  to  divide  itself  between  our  two  old  parties? 
Offhand  this  seems  ridiculous,  but  examination  modifies  this  view. 
Socialism  and  communism  is  fairly  divided  between  the  old  parties, 
although  the  Democrats  are  more  conscious  and  articulate,  in  their 
advocacy  of  collectivists  doctrine.  The  confusion  is  such  on  all  ques- 
tions that  they  are  fairly  tangled  up  in  all  parties.  The  fact  that 
there  are  no  essential,  fundamental,  or  economic  differences  between 
any  of  the  numerous  platforms  further  indicates  this  confusion.  In- 
dications are  that  Green  and  his  A.  F.  of  L.  may  go  to  "the  right," 
and  join  the  so-called  conservative  Republicans,  though  they  are 
the  worst  radicals,  having  sacrificed  business,  capital,  wealth  and  the 
laboring  masses  to  monopoly.  This  will  leave  Mr.  Lewis  and  his 
"one  big  union"  to  the  more  friendly  and  communistic  Democrats, 
who  are  frankly  experimenting  in  socializing  "everything,"  while 
ignoring  monopoly. 
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Radio  Address  of 

Col.  Victor  A.  Rule* 

May  23,  1936 

>D  AFTERNOON,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

count  it  an  honor  to  have  you  in  our  audience 
today.  In  an  adaptation  of  Shakespeare  I  say 
"Friends,  Consumers,  Taxpayers,  lend  me  your  ears." 
We  have  a  story  to  tell  which  every  consumer  ought  to 
hear.  We  make  claims  which  every  thoughtful  American 
ought  to  consider. 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests  we  are  today  dedicat- 
ing our  programme  to  a  taxation  theory  which  is  little 
understood  and  consequently  much  abused.  You  have 
often  heard  Miss  King  call  me  a  Single  Taxer.  I  am 
that  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  term.  I  am 
not  that  according  to  the  definition  which  many  people 
give  to  this  movement.  So  today  I  am  going  to  explain 
this  thing  as  I  understand  it  and  leave  it  up  to  you  whether 
it  is  right  or  not. 

iss  King,  I  am  in  your  hands  for  examination. 

iss    KING.     You   have   guarded   yourself   by   saying 

at  you  are  a  Single  Taxer  according  to  your  under- 
standing of  this  theory  and  you  have  also  warned  that  the 
theory  has  been  abused,  I  presume  by  friend  and  foe. 
So  I  begin  by  asking  you  what  is  this  Single  Tax  proposal? 

COL.  RULE.  The  Single  Tax  proposal  is  this.  Let's 
ibolish  all  the  myriad  taxes  which  today  annoy  the  rich 
ind  burden  the  poor.  Let's  do  away  with  all  snooping 
n  government  and  all  expensive  tax  collection  systems 
ind  let's  have  one  tax  which  will  be  simple  to  compute, 
;asy  to  collect,  because  it  cannot  be  dodged,  and  which 
ivill  be  absolutely  just  because  everyone  will  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  governments.  The  Single  Taxers 
Delieve  that  this  tax  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  site  value 
bare  land.  By  that  I  mean  that  they  think  that  the 
tax  ought  to  be  on  the  value  of  land  irrespective  of  the 
mprovement  on  it. 

Miss  KING.  That  is  interesting  enough.  I  suppose 
:hat  it  has  some  idea  back  of  it  but,  before  I  ask  you  that, 


*It  will  be  noted  that  the  radio  plan  is  that  Col.  Rule  is  interviewed 
jy  a  young  woman,  Miss  Sandra  King,  and  replies  to  her  questions. 
3ur  friend  believes  that  he  is  making  some  progress  educationally. 
Juestions  received  by  mail  number  about  three  thousand  a  year 
ind  each  letter  is  answered,  Single  Tax  literature  sent,  and  the  names 
urned  over  to  the  Henry  George  School  as  prospective  enrollments. 
2ol.  Rule  has  just  closed  a  series  of  thirty-two  forum  lectures  which 
vere  given  in  three  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  attended  by  about  five  thou- 
•and  persons.  During  the  past  winter  he  has  spoken  to  ninety-six 
orum  groups,  eleven  P.  T.  A.'s,  four  legion  meetings,  thirty-eight 
:hurch  and  twelve  business  groups.  In  all  more  than  ten  thousand 
lave  heard  these  addresses.  Thousands  of  letters  have  gone  for- 
ward to  business  and  church  leaders  besides  those  answered  over  the 
•adio.  This  is  important  work  on  a  large  scale  and  deserves  the  help 
ind  cooperation  of  our  Chicago  friends. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 


I  would  like  to  know  who  proposed  this  theory  and  when? 

COL.  RULE.  That  is  a  controversial  question,  Miss 
Sandra  King.  I  personally  think  that  this  theory  is  written 
in  the  Law  of  God  as  we  find  it  in  the  teachings  of  Moses. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  like  many  of  the  other 
teachings  of  Moses  his  land  laws  have  been  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  keeping.  This  idea  is  funda- 
mental in  our  American  law  in  what  is  known  as  "  Eminent 
Domain."  But  you  will  find  the  idea  in  more  modern 
times  expressed  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
the  16th  Century.  You  will  find  it  proposed  by  such 
men  as  Thomas  Paine,  Herbert  Spencer,  Patrick  Edward 
Dove  and  Edwin  Burgess.  All  these  men  lived  and 
wrote  between  1736  and  1867.  You  will  find  this  theory 
in  the  works  of  the  great  French  economists,  Quesnay 
and  Turgot.  You  will  find  it  written  large  in  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations"  by  Adam  Smith,  but  it  was  really  made  to  live 
by  a  great  American,  Henry  George,  who  wrote  it  in  his 
book  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Miss  KING.  Does  Henry  George  give  any  indication 
of  what  led  him  to  write  this  book? 

COL.  RULE.  Yes,  he  does.  It  is  an  interesting  story 
which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  tell  but  I  do  have  time 
to  quote  from  George  himself.  He  says  in  his  last  chapter : 
(I  quote) 

"I  have  in  this  inquiry  followed  the  course  of  my  own 
thought.  When,  in  mind,  I  set  out  on  it  I  had  no  theory 
to  support,  no  conclusion  to  prove.  Only,  when  I  first 
realized  the  squalid  misery  of  a  great  city,  it  appalled  me 
and  tormented  me,  and  would  not  let  me  rest,  for  think- 
ing of  what  caused  it  and  how  it  could  be  cured." 

Miss  KING.  Those  are  certainly  noble  and  unselfish 
sentiments.  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  the  theory  is  that 
the  Single  Tax  rests  on? 

COL.  RULE.  The  Single  Tax  rests  on  the  idea  that  all 
men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  common  heritage 
— the  earth.  Henry  George  said:  "The  equal  right  of 
all  men  to  the  use  of  land  is  as  clear  as  their  equal  right 
to  breathe  the  air."  That  is  true  as  I  see  it.  What  a 
terrible  world  this  would  be  were  it  possible  for  some 
Melon  or  Rockefeller  to  get  a  monopoly  of  the  air  and 
hang  meters  around  our  necks  to  measure  how  much  we 
used  so  that  they  could  grow  rich  charging  for  that  which 
they  never  created.  Air  is  essential  to  life  and  it  is  an 
equal  right  we  have  to  its  use.  The  same  is  true  of  land. 
We  cannot  live  without  it.  All  the  means  which  we  have 
of  sustaining  life  depend  on  it,  yet  we  allow  some  the 
privilege  of  charging  us  to  live  and  work  on  the  earth. 
Henry  George  puts  this  in  very  beautiful  language:  (I 
quote) 

"This  is  the  subtle  alchemy  that  in  ways  they  do  not 
realize  is  extracting  from  the  masses  in  every  civilized 
country  the  fruits  of  their  weary  toil;  that  is  instituting 
a  harder  and  more  hopeless  slavery  in  place  of  that  which 
has  been  destroyed;  that  is  bringing  political  despotism 
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out  of  political  freedom  and  must  soon  transmute  demo- 
cratic institutions  into  anarchy." 

You  cannot  charge  men  for  the  right  to  work  on  the 
earth  and  not  take  in  payment  part  of  what  they  pro- 
duce. The  Single  Tax  would  correct  this  wrong. 

Miss  KING.  What  you  have  just  said  and  read  is 
wonderfully  interesting.  Now  we  live  in  a  scientific  age 
and  I  have  been  wondering  if  the  Single  Tax  has  a  really 
scientific  basis  or  is  it  just  a  semi-socialistic,  semi-com- 
munistic proposal  which  rests  on  emotion  rather  than 
facts.  ? 

COL.  RULE.  I  am  glad  that  you  brought  that  ques- 
tion up.  Some  of  the  abuse  which  this  theory  has  suf- 
fered came  from  those  whose  only  reaction  to  something 
which  will  not  benefit  them,  or  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, is  to  cry  SOCIALISM— COMMUNISM— UN- 
CONSTITUTIONAL! No,  the  Single  Tax  is  not  com- 
munistic nor  is  it  socialistic.  It  does  not  propose  to 
destroy  private  property  in  land.  It  merely  proposes 
that  the  values  in  land  which  are  social,  that  is  those  which 
God  put  in  there  for  all,  or  which  society  has  produced 
in  land,  should  be  public  and  not  private  property.  Here 
is  what  Henry  George  said:  (I  quote) 

"I  do  not  propose  either  to  purchase  or  to  confiscate 
private  property  in  land.  The  first  would  be  unjust; 
the  second  needless.  Let  the  individuals  who  now  hold 
it  still  retain,  if  they  want  to,  possession  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  their  land.  Let  them  continue  to  call 
it  their  land.  Let  them  buy  and  sell  and  bequeath  and 
devise  it.  We  may  safely  leave  them  the  shell  if  we  take 
the  kernel.  It  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  confiscate  rent."  This  merely  means 
that  land  holders  can  have  all  the  interest  and  wages 
they  can  produce  from  a  piece  of  land.  The  economic 
rent,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  made  valuable  by  govern- 
ment, shall  belong  to  all.  We  can  easily  appropriate  this 
rent  for  public  purposes  by  taxation  of  land  values.  No 
land  has  any  value  which  has  in  it  no  natural  resources, 
or  no  site  value  in  relation  to  population  and  govern- 
ment. These  values  are  the  social  values  of  land  and  they 
belong  to  all  the  people  in  equal  right.  The  only  way 
that  they  can  be  given  to  all  the  people  in  equal  right  is 
to  make  them  pay  for  the  service  of  government,  and  then 
to  stop  the  injustice  of  taxing  wages  and  industry  which 
results  in  a  tax  on  the  food  baskets  of  the  consumer. 

Miss  KING.  Now  tell  me,  Col.  Rule,  if  we  were  to 
adopt  this  theory  which  seems  simple,  sound,  equitable 
and  just,  would  we  need  other  scientific  taxes  to  main- 
tain our  governments? 

COL.  RULE.  No  one  can  answer  that  question  with 
certainty.  I  must  make  the  answer  which  Mother  used 
to  make  to  me  when  I  wanted  something:  it  all  depends. 
No  one  can  foretell  or  foresee  the  cost  of  government  in 
any  given  period.  We  elected  a  party  once  which  was 
pledged  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Federal  Government  by 


twenty-five  per  cent,  but  as  Mr.  "Genial"  Jim  Farley 
says,  the  circumstances  changed,  and  instead  of  a  re- 
duction there  has  been  spent  in  three  years  as  much  as 
was  expended  in  over  one  hundred  years  previously.  It 
is  "some"  pump  which  we  have  had  to  prime,  you  see. 
But  in  spite  of  this  I  feel  that  this  proposal  would  be  suf- 
ficient. That  is  hardly  the  real  question,  however,  be- 
cause this  rent  fund  clearly  belongs  in  the  public  treasury 
for  the  equal  enjoyment  of  all  and  it  does  not  belong  in 
private  coffers  for  the  support  of  an  idle  few.  If,  after 
we  took  all  the  publicly  created  values  for  public  serv- 
ices we  still  needed  more  revenue,  we  could  have  a  mar- 
riage and  make  the  Single  Tax  a  double  tax.  I  don't 
think  that  it  would  be  necessary.* 

Miss  KING.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  present  system 
of  taxation  which  Single  Taxers  would  abolish  really 
costs  us  that  it  should  not  cost? 

COL.  RULE.  I  cannot  do  this  exactly,  nor  can  any- 
one else,  but  it  is  fairly  reasonably  estimated.  Hidden  in 
our  market  baskets,  restricting  our  purchases,  lowering 
our  purchasing  power,  creating  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem, rotting  our  slums  and  inspiring  much  of  our  crime  is 
a  hidden  load  of  millions.  But  Mr.  Cullman  tells  this 
story  simply  in  his  book,  "Twenty  Million  Dollars  Every 
Day."  Free  copies  will  be  sent  those  who  write  me  care 
of  WCFL  asking  for  it. 

*Of  course  it  would  not  be  necessary.  Nor  should  it  be  done.  To 
"double"  the  Single  Tax  would  be  to  tax  labor  values,  to  which  we 
are  opposed.  There  will  be  ample  revenue  for  public  purposes  when 
government  is  economically  administered.  Besides,  the  abolition 
of  all  taxes  on  improvements  would  increase  economic  rent  as  a 
totality,  thus  placing  at  our  disposal  a  larger  share  of  community- 
produced  land  value.  —  Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Always  the  Same  Silly  Child 


«*T*AKE  it,"  said  Nature,   the  great  Mother  Nurse, 
•*•  to  the  man  crying  like  a  baby.     "It  will  do  you 
good." 

"But  it  is  so  bitter,"  whined  the  Man. 

"Truth  is  always  bitter,"  said  the  Great  Nurse. 

"I  .won't  take  it,"  said  the  Man,  and  went  out  and 
swallowed  so  many  sugared  lies  that  he  sickened  and 
died. 

Then  the  Great  Nurse  gathered  his  head  tenderly  into 
her  lap  and  smoothed  the  hair  back  from  the  forehead 
of  the  dead  Man. 

"Always  the  same  silly  child,"  she  said. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER. 

THAT   he  who   produces  should   have,   that  he   who 
saves  should  enjoy,  is  consistent  with  human  reason 
and   with    the    natural   order.     But   existing   inequalities 
of  wealth  cannot  be  justified  on  this  ground. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 
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Replies  to  Bolton  Hall's 

"Step-by-Step  to  Nowhere" 

BY  c.  LEBARON  GOELLER 

BOLTON  HALL'S  problem  on  page  77  of  May-June 
LAND  AND  FREEDON  isn't  so  hard. 

A  lot  is  leased  for  $50  per  year.  That  is  its  rental 
value.  Since  we  would  appropriate  the  rent  by  taxa- 
tion the  tax  would  be  $50  per  year.  The  selling  price 
would  be  zero. 

Q.  E.  D. 

Mr.  Hall's  confusion*  seems  to  be  that  he  thinks  we 
propose  to  tax  the  selling  price  of  land  whereas  we  pro- 
pose to  tax  the  rental  value.  Single  Taxism  would  appro- 
priate the  rental  value,  which  would  destroy  the  selling 
value  or  price.  Wherever  land  then  had  any  exchange 
value  (selling  price)  the  tax  would  be  increased  to  wipe 
out  that  price.  Under  Single  Taxism  land  would  be  free 
of  selling  value.  Then  the  "economic"  rent  would  run 
the  (rational,  economical)  government,  and  monopoly 
and  speculative  rent  would  return  to  the  pockets  of  the 

Krkers  whence  it  came. 
BY  A.  LAURENCE  SMITH 
Under  this  caption  in  the  May-June  number  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  you  have  asked  your  readers   to  submit 
plans  for  a  better  assessment  of  land  when  and  if  we  have 
Single  Tax  and  must  make  our  assessments  accordingly. 

Why  Single  Taxers  should  be  confused  by  an  alleged 
complexity  about  assessment  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand, as  the  problem  is  as  easy  and  as  simple  as  falling 
down  stairs. 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM  says:  "Taking  the  full  rent  of 
land  for  public  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and  best  use 
of  all  land." 

If  we  accept  this  simple  statement,  and  it  certainly  is 
simple,  about  taking  rent,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  take  the  rent.  There  are  two  schools,  one  believing 
that  all  the  rent  should  be  taken;  the  other  that  society 
should  take  only  enough  of  the  rent  at  any  time  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  that  time,  but  this  difference  is  a  matter 
of  no  practical  moment  in  considering  the  problem  of 
assessment,  as  the  procedure  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

Let  us  take  the  case  our  good  friend  Bolton  Hall  uses 
for  his  illustration,  in  which  the  annual  rent  is  $50.00. 
The  first  thing  is  to  forget  that  there  was  ever  such  thing 
as  capital  value;  wipe  that  idea  out  of  our  minds  for  ever 
and  ever. 

*Mr.  Hall  is  not  confused.  His  article  was  addressed  to  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  taxing  of  land  values  in  terms  of 
capitalized  value  or  selling  price.  His  figures  are  absolutely  correct. 
This  same  comment  applies  to  others  of  our  contributors  who  are 
replying  to  Mr.  Hall.  The  only  way  to  proceed  is  the  taking  of  the 
annual  rent  of  every  piece  of  land. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 


Then  we  have  only  rent  to  consider,  and  the  hundred 
per  centers  would  take  all  the  rent,  100  per  cent  of  it, 
this  year,  next  year  and  every  other  year.  If  the  rent 
should  decline  to  $5  annually  or  increase  to  $500,  noth- 
ing would  be  changed  in  the  slightest  degree,  except  that 
100  per  cent  of  the  rent  on  that  particular  parcel  of  land 
would  be  less  or  more  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon 
fluctuations  in  actual  rental  value. 

Now,  to  the  other  school,  taking  only  enough  for  ex- 
penses. Assessors  would  estimate  total  rent  roll  and 
would  ascertain  that  80  per  cent,  let  us  say,  of  total  rent 
would  be  required  for  public  expenses.  Then  from  the 
$50  annual  rent  they  would  take  80  per  cent,  or  $40. 
The  per  cent  to  be  taken  would  fluctuate  with  fluctations 
in  public  expenses  and  the  amount  to  be  taken  would 
fluctuate  as  the  rental  value  of  our  parcel  of  land 
diminished  or  increased. 

If  our  aim  is  to  take  the  rent,  what  could  be  less  con- 
fusing than  this  simple  plan  of  just  taking  it? 

Single  Taxers  must  be  practical  and  it  must  be  part  of 
their  programme  to  teach  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory 
of  rent  collection  in  lieu  of  all  taxes. 

BY  JOHN  J.  EGAN 

"Step-by-Step  to  Nowhere,"  by  Bolton  Hall  raises  the 
interesting  question  of  the  practical  application  of  our 
proposition — Land  value  taxation  or  more  accurately, — 
The  collection  of  economic  rent  in  lieu  of  all  taxes. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Mr.  Hall's  illustration  of  the 
$1,000  lot  renting  for  $50.00  applies  under  the  present 
economic  system;  it  could  not  apply  under  our  system 
where  there  would  be  no  selling  value,  no  speculative 
value,  and  merely  a  use  value  or  rental  value. 

One  reason  why  lots  sell  for  $1,000  or  more,  or  lease  for 
$50.00  or  more,  under  the  present  system,  is  because 
many  similar  lots  just  as  good  are  held  out  of  use  for 
speculation. 

No  one  can  envisage  the  complete  operation  of  the 
present  economic  system  and  no  one  can  envisage  the 
complete  operation  of  the  economic  system  we  would 
establish,  where  freedom  would  be  a  fact  instead  of  a 
fetish,  where  the  problems  of  unemployment,  relief,  and 
crime,  would  be  solved  or  minimized. 

At  first  some  arbitrary  method  may  be  adopted  to  fix 
the  value  of  all  land  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  rental 
value,  but  as  land  reverts  to  the  government  from  time 
to  time,  just  as  it  does  at  present,  then,  public  bidding 
in  a  free  market  will  determine  the  value  for  use  of 
sufficient  number  of  parcels  to  enable  any  competent 
appraiser  to  determine  the  rental  value  of  all  land  in  a 
contiguous  district  or  a  similar  district.  In  any  event,  no 
figures  based  on  present  land  values  or  present  tax 
methods  would  apply  under  the  complete  operation  of 
land  value  taxation. 
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BY  HAROLD  SUDELL 

What  Bolton  Hall  says  about  the  peculiar  effect  of  the 
stepping  up  of  a  land  tax  on  the  assessment  value,  when 
levied  on  the  selling  value  of  land,  is  all  true.  The  tax 
should  be  levied  on  the  economic  rent  of  land  and  not  on 
the  selling  value. 

But,  so  accustomed  are  we,  in  this  country,  to  think- 
ing in  terms  of  selling  value,  that  I  fear  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  change  our  assessment  methods  as  it  is  to 
change  our  taxing  plan. 

In  1930,  when  the  Snowden  land  tax  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  Great  Britain,  I  wrote  several  of  the  leading 
Single  Taxers  there,  urging  them  to  make  rental  value 
and  not  selling  value  the  basis  for  their  tax.  I  pointed 
out  the  weaknesses  we  had  found  in  the  use  of  selling 
value  as  shown  by  Pittsburgh  results.  In  Great  Britain, 
because  their  local  taxes  (Rates)  are  levied  on  rental 
values  and  not  on  selling  values,  they  are  much  more 
familiar  with  the  term  than  we  are  here.  But,  rather 
to  my  surprise,  they  did  not  take  kindly  to  my  idea  and 
some  of  them  resented  my  suggestions  because  I  was  an 
outsider.  The  late  Sir  Edgar  Harper,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Lloyd  George  land  assessment,  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  I  wrote  At  first,  he,  too,  was  opposed  to  the  idea, 
but,  after  an  exchange  of  several  letters,  he  came  around 
to  my  way  of  thinking  and  endeavored  to  bring  his  col- 
leagues to  see  it  that  way  too,  but  with  no  better  success 
than  I  had.  Writing  me  later  he  said  "if  we  do  levy  on 
capital  value  the  land  must  be  valued  as  tax  free."  This, 
in  effect,  would  mean  that  to  the  present  selling  value 
would  be  added  an  amount  which  would  represent  the 
present  annual  land  tax,  capitalized.  If  Mr.  Hall  will 
do  this  with  his  illustrations  he  will  find  that  it  will  give 
him  his  original  selling  value  on  every  case.  This  strikes 
me,  however,  as  being  a  rather  clumsy  method  of  doing 
it,  but  it  will  work. 

Now  for  another  way.  In  drawing  up,  last  year,  a 
step-by-step  law  for  Philadelphia,  I  adopted  a  plan  aug- 
gested  to  Mr.  Walter  Fairchild  by  some  New  Yorker 
whose  name  I  have  not  got.  This  method,  instead  of 
specifying,  as  does  the  Pittsburgh  law,  that  certain  rates 
shall  be  levied,  specifies  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  revenue  shall  be  drawn  from  land  and  a  certain 
per  cent  from  buildings,  the  tax  rates  being  adjusted  to 
bring  these  percentages.  This  measure  started  with 
fifty-five  per  cent  and  forty-five  per  cent  respectively 
and  changed  five  per  cent  each  year  in  each  case  until 
finally  only  five  per  cent  was  to  be  drawn  from  building 
values  and  ninety-five  per  cent  from  land.  This  avoids 
the  pitfalls  of  the  Pittsburgh  plan.  There,  when  the 
plan  was  started,  the  total  land  values  were  as  170  to 
ICO  of  building  values.  Now  the  building  values 
slightly  exceed  the  land  values.  And  so,  although  the 
tax  on  land  is  now  twice  that  on  buildings,  the  total  per- 
centage derived  from  the  land  is  only  a  little  greater  than 


it  was  when  the  plan  started.  It  has  kept  down  land 
values,  which  is  good,  but  it  has  not  proportionately 
shifted  taxes  from  buildings  to  land.  This  proposed 
Philadelphia  law  will  do  this,  and  I  deem  it  the  best 
method  for  a  step-by-step  law  if  selling  value  is  the  basis. 

BY  RAY  ROBSON 

Mr.  Bolton  Hall's  thorough  understanding  of  economic 
principles  is  universally  known.  It  is  a  surprise  there- 
fore to  find  in  his  article  in  the  current  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM an  apparent  misapprehension  of  the  result  of  the 
practical  application  of  those  principles. 

It  is  assumed  in  his  illustration  that  a  lot  worth  $50 
annually,  and  hence  if  untaxed  salable  at  $1,000,  would 
retain  that  value  till  the  tax  is  actually  levied.  This 
could  not  happen.  As  soon  as  a  tax  law  is  passed  or 
even  suggested,  the  selling  value  begins  to  fall.  Buyers 
and  sellers  alike  know  that  the  $50  will  be  no  longer  a 
net  income,  but  will  include  both  income  and  taxes,  that 
is,  five  per  cent  plus  three  per  cent,  a  total  of  eight  per 
cent  of  the  sale  price.  $50  is  eight  per  cent  of  $625.  This 
is  the  new  sale  price  and  will  so  remain  if  taxes  remain 
at  three  per  cent  and  other  conditions  remain  unchanged. 
If  the  tax  rate  goes  to  five  per  cent,  half  the  rental  goes 
for  taxes  and  half  is  net  income,  $25,  on  a  selling  value 
of  $500.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  a  violent  fluctua- 
tion in  price  every  year  than  there  is  now.  Some  land 
is  now  taxed  almost  three  per  cent  without  causing  any 
such  fluctuation. 

The  only  difficulty  that  may  arise  is  really  an  imagi- 
nary one.  If,  when  the  Single  Tax  principle  is  adopted, 
we  begin  to  take,  "step-by-step,"  as  we  probably  shall, 
more  and  more  of  the  rent  in  taxes,  the  selling  price  of 
land  will  gradually  fall,  and  the  tax  rate  must  rise  still 
more  rapidly  to  raise  the  same  amount  on  a  smaller  tax 
base.  But  what  of  it? 

We  have  two  good  alternatives.  We  can  stop  a  little 
short  of  the  full  rental  value.  For  instance,  a  tax  rate  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  making  the  tax  and  the  selling  price 
equal,  would  leave  the  landlord  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
income.  But  what  seems  to  me  a  better  plan  is  to  begin 
assessing  property  at  its  annual  rental  value  instead  of 
its  selling  price,  which  is  based  on  rental  value.  We 
would  quickly  get  accustomed  to  the  change,  and  could 
then  take  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  rent  without  any 
upset  of  assessor's  figures  or  the  creation  of  an  illusion 
of  "depreciation"  of  property. 

BY  EVARISTO  V.  MONTALVO. 

Referring  to  an  item  by  Mr.  Bolton  Hall  appearing 
in  the  May -June  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  under  the 
caption,  " Step-by-Step  to  Nowhere,"  it  seems  clear 
that  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Hall  is  not  a  gradual 
approach  to  the  Single  Tax. 

I  believe  the  following  table  will  show  how  economic 
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-ent  may  be  collected    in    full    as   gradually   as   may   be 
!  desired: 


IN  FIVE  YEARS 


rear 


Estimated  selling 

Tax 

price 

$1,000.00 

0 

800.00 

$10.00 

600.00 

20.00 

400.00 

30.00 

200.00 

40.00 

0 

50.00 

etc. 

50.00 

Net  economic  rent 
5%  of  selling  price 
$50.00 
40.00 
30.00 
20.00 
10.00 

0 
etc. 

r.  Hall  assumes  a  case  in  which  the  rent  does  not 
,,/ary,  but  this  would  be  exceptional  in  actual  practice. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  progressive  communities  the 
;otal  of  economic  rent  tends  to  increase  in  value,  but  may 
je  subject  locally  to  frequent  and  considerable  fluctua- 
:ions.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  these  variations  with 
my  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  will  in  my  opinion 
ye  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  in  the  application  of  the 
single  Tax. 


BY  THOMAS  RHODUS 

The  Single  Tax  when  properly  applied  will  take  the  full 
•ent  of  land  into  the  public  treasury. 

When  Henry  George  proposed  to  "put  all  taxes  on  the 
ralue  of  land,"  did  he  mean  to  tax  the  SELLING  PRICE 
)f  land?  He  said:  "It  is  this  capacity  of  yielding  rent 
vhich  gives  value  to  land,"  and  he  explains  that  the  value 
)f  land  is  "the  rent  computed  or  capitalized."  It  would 
*em  therefore  that  the  TOTAL  ground  rent  capitalized 
it  the  current  rate  of  interest  is  the  LAND  VALUE  that 
ienry  George  would  tax. 

If  the  total  or  gross  ground  rent  is  $100  and  interest 
s  five  per  cent,  the  land  value  for  purposes  of  taxation 
aider  the  Single  Tax  would  be  $2,000,  and  this  would 
ilso  be  the  selling  price  so  long  as  there  was  no  tax  on  the 
and.  But  when  we  tax  land,  the  selling  price  shrinks 
ind  is  no  longer  the  full  value.  Our  present  small  land 
:ax  divides  the  ground  rent  between  the  government  and 
:he  landholder:  the  selling  price  being  the  capitalized 
/alue  of  the  ground  rent  retained  by  the  landholder.  The 
idling  price  is  the  value  of  the  landholder's  interest  in 
;he  land ;  whereas  the  full  value  of  land  is  the  capitalized 
/alue  of  ALL  the  ground  rent,  including  the  Rent  taken 
n  Taxes  and  the  Rent  retained  by  the  Landholder.  In 
)ther  words:  if  the  TAX  PAID  is  capitalized — and 
\DDED  to  the  Selling  Price,  this  TOTAL  will  be  the 

ULL  VALUE.  And  as  the  Tax  increases,  the  selling 
irice  disappears  accordingly;  but  the  GROSS  GROUND 
RENT  is  UNCHANGED  and,  therefore,  the  GROSS 
JVND  VALUE,  as  a  basis  of  taxation,  would  remain 
JNCHANGED.  And,  when  the  Tax  Rate  is  the  same 
is  the  Interest  Rate,  the  Single  Tax  will  then  take  the 
ull  rent  of  land  into  the  public  treasury  each  year.  This 
s  all  shown  below: 


TAXATION  OF  LAND  VALUES 

Interest  at  5  per  cent. 

The  Gross  Land  Value  being  the  Gross  Ground  Rent 
capitalized  at  the  current  rate  of  Interest. 


Gross 

Gross 

Tax  Rate 

Tax 

Net  Rent 

Selling 

Ground 

Land 

per  cent  of 

to 

Price 

Rent 

Value 

Land  Value 

Landholder 

$100 

$2,000 

0 

$    0 

$100 

$2,000 

100 

2,000 

1 

20 

80 

1,600 

100 

2,000 

2 

40 

60 

1,200 

100 

2,000 

3 

60 

40 

800 

100 

2,000 

4 

80 

20 

400 

100 

2,000 

5 

100 

0 

0 

But  let  us  hot  forget  the  earlier  and  more  simple  pro- 
posal of  Henry  George.  He  said:  "What  I  therefore 
propose,  as  the  simple  but  sovereign  remedy  ....  is 
to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation. "  It  would  be  entirely 
constitutional,  if  the  United  States  Government  im- 
mediately took  ground  rent  by  a  Speical  Income  Tax. 

BY  DOCTOR  ROYAL  E.  S.  HAYES 

As  to  the  problem  stated  by  Mr.  Bolton  Hall  in  the 
May-June  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  page  77,  it 
seems  to  me  that  selling  value  would  be  considered  only 
in  beginning  an  effective  assessment  on  monopoly  and 
speculative  rent  for  the  purpose  of  effacement  of  those 
two  components  of  ground  rent. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  may  arrive  at  a  confident  solu- 
tion and  procedure  without  beginning  with  the  first 
considerations  of  the  problem  and  letting  them  guide 
us  to  its  end.  Let  us  then  look  at  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  Book  III,  Chapter  2,  "Rent  and  the  Law  of 
Rent."  Here  the  formula  is  given: 

"  Produce  =  Rent+Wages+ Interest." 

I  think  all  agree  that;  Wages  to  the  worker 

is  just;  that  Interest  to  capital  is  just;  that 

Economic  rent  to  the  community  is  just;  that 

uo  other  distribution   can  be  just  nor  continue  without 

further    complicating     and    consolidating    injustice.       If 

wages  have  been  unjustly  added  to  rent,  as  in  the  private 

monopoly  of  land,  the  just  procedure  is  to  take  from  rent 

and  restore  that  unjust  appropriation  of  wages  to  labor 

where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Therefore,  if  private  monopoly  and  speculative  con- 
cern together  with  general  process  have  brought  a  lot 
to  the  selling  value  of  $1,000  represented  by  $50  annual 
lease,  the  tax  would  be  $50  at  first  and  as  much  there- 
after as  would  keep  monopoly  and  speculative  rent  (See 
Condition  of  Labor,  English  edition,  page  17,  or  Double- 
day  and  Doran's  pp.  13-14)  out  of  the  holdings  to  remain 
in  wages  and  interest  where  it  normally  belongs,  while 
the  purely  economic  rent  would  continue  to  go  the  to  the 
common  treasury. 

To  determine  the  just  amount  of  the  tax  for  each  year 
or  at  any  particular  time,  how  about  this  formula? 
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As   Produce  =  Rent+Wages+Interest,  so 
Rent  =  Produce +Wages+  Interest. 

Therefore,  let  the  market  price  or  bids  for  the  lease  of 
the  lot,  after  agreement  as  to  improvements  has  been 
settled,  determine  the  economic  rent.  Such  bidding, 
after  the  monopoly  and  speculative  water  have  been 
squeezed  out,  should  accurately  represent  the  economic 
rent  of  the  individual  holding.  Of  course  it  is  possible, 
even  after  the  Single  Tax  system  has  been  going  awhile, 
that  minimum  rates  based  on  precedence  should  be  con- 
tinued for  the  protection  of  the  community.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion. Anyhow,  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem  should 
be  facilitated  by  the  freedom  and  opportunity  yielded 
by  the  immense  amount  of  land  available,  and  by  the 
high  wages. 

Of  course  this  will  all  be  futile  unless  all  other  imposi- 
tions are  abolished.  To  attempt  otherwise  is  to  try  to 
make  the  horse  push  the  cart.  It  always  goes  better 
the  other  way  around,  the  horse  feels  better  about  it, 
you  know. 

As  to  step-by-step  plans  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
certainty  of  attaining  the  end  that  way  is  to  pursue  the 
course  relentlessly  at  a  fixed  pace  regardless  of  selling 
price  until  the  desired  limit  is  reached;  but  that  any  such 
procedure  will  be  hindered  by  all  the  misunderstandings, 
disputes,  perversions  and  trickeries  that  inhere  in  politics; 
that  the  path  is  beset  with  serious  dangers  to  the  cause, 
both  insidious  and  acute;  that  the  energy  put  into  politics 
might  better  be  spent  in  undermining  ignorance  with 
understanding. 

May  I  add  a  word  more  that  is  directly  related  to  this 
subject  if  not  of  it?  An  understanding  of  the  just  solu- 
tion of  this  "surplus  value,"  that  thing  upon  which  Marx 
leaned  so  heavily  but  the  properties  and  parts  of  which 
and  their  relation  to  the  normal  or  just  distinction  he 
failed  to  investigate,  is  the  only  thing  that  will  ease  the 
pangs  of  those  who  advocate  aid  and  "cry  for  a  king" 
and  divert  to  our  ranks  those  who  are  certain  to  become 
socialists  if  the  fogginess  as  to  the  dynamics  of  political 
economy  is  not  lifted  pretty  soon. 

BY  F.  C.  R.  DOUGLASS 
STEP-BY-STEP  OR  WHAT  STEPS 

Mr.  Bolton  Hall  is  worried  by  the  fact  that  a  tax  on 
land  values  depreciates  the  selling  value  of  land.  Henry 
George  pointed  this  out  long  ago.  C.  B.  Fillebrown  and 
Thomas  G.  Shearman  have  dealt  with  the  point  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  it  is  also  discussed  in  my  book, 
"Land-Value  Rating." 

Of  course  it  does  not  lead  to  the  fantastic  results  that 
Mr.  Bolton  Hall  imagines.  Those  who  buy  and  sell 
real  estate,  even  if  they  have  never  read  Henry  George, 
know  very  well  how  to  adjust  the  price  of  land  to  the 
facts  of  taxation. 

In  Mr.  Bolton  Hall's  example  of  a  lot  whose  ground 


rent  is  $50  and  untaxed  selling  value  $1,000,  the  resul 
of  imposing  a  steady  tax  of  three  per  cent  on  selling  valu< 
is  to  reduce  the  selling  value  to  $625.  The  tax  on  this 
at  three  per  cent  is  $18.75.  The  net  rent  left  to  the  owne 
is  $31.25  which  is  equal  to  five  per  cent  on  $625. 

Practical  experience  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  anc 
elsewhere  shows  that  this  is  precisely  what  happens. 

The  real  question  raised  by  Mr.  Hall's  problem  is  no 
the  question  of  step-by-step,  but  the  nature  of  the  steps 

In  other  words,  should  not  the  basis  of  assessment  b 
economic  rent,  or  annual  land  value? 

This  gives  rise  to  no  paradoxes,  real  or  apparent.  I 
the  landowner  pays  a  tax  of  thirty  per  cent  on  his  eco 
nomic  rent  of  $50,  he  still  continues  to  draw  $50  rent  bu 
he  pays  $15  to  the  community.  His  basis  of  assessmen 
still  remains  $50,  and  it  would  still  remain  at  $50  evei 
if  he  had  to  pay  $49.99  in  taxation.  (This  naturalb 
ignores  the  effect  of  the  tax  in  lowering  rent  generally  b; 
raising  the  margin  of  production  as  well  as  the  change 
in  the  rent  level  which  must  take  place  in  a  dynami 
society.  But  these  factors  are  ignored  in  Mr.  Boltoi 
Hall's  illustrations  and  are  not  relevant  to  the  essentia 
point.) 

I  am  convinced  that  ultimately  if  we  are  to  reach  10 
per  cent  Single  Tax,  the  basis  of  assessment  must  b 
annual  land  value  or  economic  rent. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  is  are  we  to  change  ou 
step  from  selling  value  to  economic  rent  at  some  poinl 
or  are  we  to  start  out  at  the  very  first  step  by  makin; 
economic  rent  the  basis  of  assessment?  There  are  un 
doubtedly  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  in  a  coun 
try  where  assessments  are  already  based  upon  sellin 
values.  Those  who  think  that  full  Single  Tax  can  b 
brought  into  operation  at  one  step  must  certainly  giv 
their  most  earnest  attention  to  the  problem  of  ascertain 
ing  the  economic  rent,  otherwise  they  cannot  make  tha 
one  step.  And  it  deserves  some  attention  also  fror] 
those  who  reconcile  themselves  to  the  view  that 
than  one  step  may  be  necessary. 


BY  WALTER  G.  STEWART 


Under  "  Step-by -Step  to  Nowhere"  Bolton  Hall  give 
convincing  instances  of  the  utterly  confusing  effects  c 
basing  Single  Tax  rates  on  the  capitalized  land  value 
which  are  to  be  wiped  out  by  it;  demonstrating  tha 
step-by-step  movement  on  this  road  can  get  "nowhere 
because  of  impossibly  shifting  assessible  values  an* 
revenues  with  any  substantial  rates. 

But  this  does  not  broadly  condemn  the  natural  polic 
of  "step-by-step"  progress.  It  merely  shows  that  « 
must  travel  on  the  right  road;  and  that  the  disappearin 
capitalized  value  road  is  the  wrong  one  and  can  get  u 
"nowhere." 

We  know  apart  from  this  that  the  Rental  Value  roa 
is  the  logically  right  one;  and  that  it  can  be  satisfactoril 
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travelled  step-by-step  because  Rental  values  are  fixed 
"'regardless  of  whether  Single  Tax  takes  one  per  cent  or 
^ninety  per  cent,  unlike  shifting  capitalized  values  in  pro- 
"^cess  of  being  destroyed. 

fti 

The  trouble  of  course  is  that  entrance  to  this  Rental 
Value  road  is  not  invitingly  open;  and  that  when  we 
travel  it  there  can  be  no  pretense  of  somehow  getting 
what  we  want  by  a  low  tax  rate;  that  fifty  per  cent  would 
only  be  an  early  step  on  the  way.  But  unintelligently 
pottering  around  on  the  Capitalized  Value  road  must  be 
recognized  as  getting  us  nowhere.  It  can  serve  for  im- 
portant introductory  doings, — such  as  the  "Pittsburgh 
law", — but  the  Rental  Value  road  must  certainly  be 
opened  before  we  can  reach  real  Single  Tax. 

If  duly  authorized,  this  opening  up  of  the  Rental  Value 
road  could  be  very  simply  effected;  for  present  appraise- 
ments clearly  indicate  the  rental  values  retained  by 
owners  (five  per  cent  might  be  legally  fixed) ;  and  mere 
addition  to  this  of  the  present  tax  on  the  appraisals  would 
give  the  corresponding  Rental  Values  of  Record. — That 
is  a  big  "if"  to  start  with,  but  recognizing  the  need  seems 
to  be  vitally  important  to  the  Single  Tax  cause. 

BY  JOHN  S.  CODMAN 

You  invite  comments  on  the  figures  of  Bolton  Hall 
appearing  under  the  title  " Step-by-Step  to  Nowhere," 
in  your  May-June  edition.  I  am  in  no  sense  an  advocate 
of  the  step-by-step  method,  but  it  does  seem  that  Mr. 
Hall's  figures  are  somewhat  fanciful,  in  particular  those 
showing  the  violent  annual  fluctuations  in  the  "selling 
price." 

Accepting  Mr.  Hall's  opening  assumptions,  namely 
annual  rent  of  $50,  current  interest  rate  five  per  cent  and 
no  tax,  his  original  selling  price  of  $1,000  is  obviously 
obtained  by  capitalizing  the  annual  rent  at  five  per  cent. 
However,  still  another  assumption  is  necessary,  namely 
a  condition  of  stability  implying  no  immediate  prospect 
that  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  rent  or  in  the  current 
rate  of  interest,  or  that  a  tax  will  be  levied  either  on  the 
ground  or  on  improvements.  Anyone  of  these  prospects 
would  affect  the  price  of  the  land  immediately  and  change 
the  picture.  However,  let  us  assume  that  the  rent  and 
rate  of  interest  are  definitely  stablized,  and  a  tax  of  three 
per  cent  on  the  selling  price  is  then  proposed.  The  mere 
prospect  of  a  tax  would  immediately  lower  the  selling 
price  of  the  land  and  when  the  tax  was  finally  decided 
upon  it  would  at  the  outset  have  to  be  levied  on  a  lower 
price  than  the  $1,000  assumed  by  Mr.  Hall.  Provided 
there  were  to  be  no  further  changes,  or  in  other  words 
that  the  stabilization  were  again  to  be  established  after 
the  levying  of  the  tax,  the  figure  for  selling  price  of  the 
land,  arrived  at  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  figure 
of  $1,000,  would  be  the  rent  ($50.)  capitalized  at  eight 
per  cent  (five  per  cent  for  interest  and  three  per  cent  for 


tax),  or  $625.  This  would  remain  the  price  as  long  as 
conditions  remained  stable  and  there  would  be  no  such 
bizarre  fluctuations  as  Mr.  Hall  contemplates. 

Of  course  if  the  tax,  is  to  be  increased  periodically,  not 
only  the  actual  tax  rates  when  levied  but  the  prospect  of 
continued  increase  will  affect  selling  price.  This  must 
have  been  the  case  in  Pittsburgh  operating  under  "The 
Graded  Tax  Law,"  a  distinctly  step-by-step  procedure, 
but  apparently  there  were  no  serious  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  making  assessments. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  impracticable  to  secure 
to  the  community  the  rental  value  of  land  by  a  step-by- 
step  increase  in  taxation  on  selling  price  because  the  basis 
of  taxation  is  continually  shrinking  as  the  tax  is  increased. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  manner  it  is  not  possible  to  collect 
all  the  rent,  but  even  in  the  case  above  discussed  with 
only  a  three  per  cent  tax,  the  community  secures  three- 
eighths  of  the  rent,  or  nearly  forty  per  cent. 

On  the  same  basis  of  figuring,  a  five  per  cent  tax  on 
the  selling  price  will  take  one  half  of  the  rent  for  the  com- 
munity, a  ten  per  cent  tax  will  take  two-thirds,  and  a 
100  per  cent  tax  will  take  a  ninety-five,  twenty-fourth 
per  cent. 

Rent  Interest     Tax      Capitalize         Price  Tax        Ratio  of 

tax  to  rent 


Rate 

at 

$50 

5% 

0 

5% 

$1,000 

0 

SO 

5% 

3% 

8% 

625 

18.75 

50 

5% 

5% 

10% 

500 

25.00 

50 

5% 

10% 

15% 

333.33 

33.33 

50 


5%         100%         105% 


47.62        47.62        95.24% 


Death  of  Henry  W.  Priesmeyer 


veteran  Single  Taxer  of  St.  Louis  died  May  30 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  On  May  12 
he  drew  up  his  will  devising  his  whole  estate  consisting  of 
$25,000  in  government  bonds  and  made  provisions  to 
Single  Tax  activities  in  which  no  worth-while  work  was 
forgotten. 

He  retired  from  business  about  fourteen  years  ago. 
His  sole  interest  was  the  Single  Tax  from  that  date  and 
he  made  generous  contributions  to  the  work  out  of  his 
surplus  income.  He  made  certain  personal  bequests  in 
his  will  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  of  his  friends 
to  whom  he  made  bequests  are  some  men  and  women 
devoted  to  the  same  cause  that  had  enlisted  the  full  meas- 
ure of  his  sympathies,  among  them  being  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boeck,  and  Messrs.  Menger  and  Lischer,  all  of  St.  Louis, 
and  all  well  known  in  the  movement. 

For  forty  years  he  was  employed  by  the  A.  Moll  Grocer 
Company,  the  largest  retail  grocer  in  the  city.  Adolph 
Moll,  his  employer,  was  once  president  of  the  Single  Tax 
League  and  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  our  prin- 
ciples. It  was  Adolph  Moll  who  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  conversion  of  Henry  Preismeyer.  The  latter  read 
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the  St.  Louis  Courier,  a  Single  Tax  paper  published  in 
the  90's  which  some  of  our  readers  will  remember. 

Mr.  Priesmeyer's  death  appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  an  accident  as  he  dropped  to  sleep  near  an  open 
gas  jet.  He  died  without  pain,  though  of  late  he  has  been 
a  great  sufferer. 

Percy  Pepoon  writes  us:  "I  don't  think  he  had  any 
religion.  But  he  had  done  his  work  to  secure  a  better 
world  and  had  no  cause  to  fear  meeting  God  face  to  face 
should  there  prove  to  be  a  personal  deity." 

Our  friend  could  not  make  a  Single  Tax  speech  to  an 
audience,  but  he  did  other  useful  work.  He  compiled  a 
mailing  list  of  those  who  expressed  themselves  as  being 
favorably  inclined  to  our  cause  in  the  press  or  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Boeck  has  this  list  numbering  nearly  two  thousand. 

He  requested  that  the  cost  of  his  funeral  service  was 
not  to  exceed  $300  and  that  he  be  cremated.  A  minister 
from  an  independent  church  conducted  the  service. 

A  touching  tribute  has  been  printed  from  his  Single  Tax 
friends  in  St.  Louis,  Messrs.  Boeck,  Menger,  Forshaw, 
Lischer  and  Kauffman.  We  quote  the  concluding  words: 
"He  saw  that  good  will  and  peace  among  men  is  only 
possible  when  all  have  equal  rights  in  the  bounties  that 
are  here  for  all.  He  is  at  rest  after  a  life  of  unselfishness. 
We  will  greatly  miss  his  going,  but  with  a  satisfaction 
that  his  life's  work  is  well  done." 

Single  Taxers  Organizing 

For  Annual  Convention 

"DABBI  MICHAEL  AARONSOHN,  who  spoke  so 
•*•  *-  eloquently  at  the  last  Congress  in  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  by  President  George  E.  Evans  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  as  Chairman  of  the  1936  Con- 
vention Committee  and  preparations  for  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Henry  George  Congress  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
November  12  to  14  are  being  actively  sponsored  by  the 
Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the  Henry  George  Fellowship, 
which  held  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  on  June  24. 

The  Cincinnati  Committee  is  very  ambitious  and  opti- 
mistic with  regard  to  the  prospects  for  a  big  attendance 
at  this  year's  convention  and  is  aiming  for  1,000  delegates 
and  visitors  as  its  goal.  In  view  of  the  greatly  enhanced 
interest  in  economic  problems  and  the  rapid  development 
of  educational  activities  throughout  the  United  States, 
Chairman  Aaronsohn  and  his  committee  feel  justified  in 
their  anticipations  of  the  largest  Single  Tax  gathering 
yet  held  and  they  propose  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
bring  this  Henry  George  Congress  to  the  favorable  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  movement  in  all  sectoins  of  the 
country. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  give  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  convention  programme,  the  committee  has 
etxtended  invitations  to  some  persons  of  outstanding  im- 
portance in  public  life  and  one  or  more  prominent  figures 


from  abroad  are  expected  to  participate  in  this  year's 
gathering. 

President  Evans  has  appointed  the  following  persons 
as  members  of  the  Convention  Committee. : 

Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn,  Chairman;  Ed  F.  Alexander, 
Charles  G.  Baldwin,  Charles  H.  Berning,  Hon.  Herbert 
S.  Bigelow,  Robert  C.  Bowers,  Frank  Chodorov,  Grace 
Isabel  Colbron,  Albert  S.  Colby,  R.  A.  Cowing,  Otto  Cull 
man,  Edmund  P.  Donovan,  Samuel  Danziger,  Clayton  J, 
Ewing,  Arthur  W.  Falvey,  Richard  G.  Farabaugh,  Edward 
E.  Hardcastle,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Fenton  Lawson,  J 
C.  Lincoln,  Charles  G.  Merrell,  Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  Joseph 
Dana  Miller,  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  John  S.  MacLean, 
Hugo  W.  Noren,  A.  W.  Pittman,  Jackson  H.  Ralston 
Charlotte  O.  Schetter,  Lewis  W.  Schott,  George  J.  Shaffer, 
Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Carl  D.  Smith,  Walter  G.  Stewart 
George  M.  Strachan,  Grace  Swigart,  Bertha  Timmerman, 
O.  A.  Toepfert,  G.  W.  Wakefield,  Hon.  Abe  D.  Waldauer. 

The  California  Campaign 

WHAT  of  the  fight  in  California?  Since  I  last  wrote 
to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  events  have  been  progress- 
ing rather  rapidly.  Our  opponents  have  with  great  skil 
secured  the  endorsement  of  a  number  of  organizations, 
some  of  which  have  no  natural  affiliation  with  them. 
The  State  Board  of  Education,  controlled  as  it  is  by  politics, 
and  politics  in  turn  controlled  by  the  great  interests  o: 
the  State,  has  pronounced  against  us,  and  has  apparently 
swung  the  California  Teachers'  Association  and  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  into  line.  In  our  opinion,  theii 
hold  from  now  on  upon  the  teachers  will  have  to  diminish 
as  the  teachers  come  to  realize  that  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Real  Estate  Boards  have  no  sympathy  what- 
soever with  their  just  aspirations  and  that  they  are  being 
used  to  favor  great  landed  interests.  Every  appeal 
therefore,  to  the  teacher  organizations  mentioned,  is 
likely  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  which,  in  a  broad 
sense  governs  taxation  in  the  State,  collecting  the  sales 
tax  and  adjusting  county  taxation,  is  the  most  active 
agency  against  us.  Unfortunately  for  it,  scandals  of  the 
gravest  nature  have  broken  out  affecting  its  manage- 
ment, and,  fortunately  for  us,  making  any  representa- 
tion made  by  it  regarded  with  proper  suspicion.  Its 
statements,  widely  circulated  nevertheless  throughout 
the  State,  have  included  falsehoods  of  the  most  bare- 
faced character,  multiplying  by  as  high  as  ten  the  possible 
rate  of  taxation  on  land  values.  All  this  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  feeling  of  alarm  among  the  lesser 
tax  payers,  which  feeling  will  inure,  they  hope,  to  the* 
benefit  of  the  large  ones. 

In  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  counties  the  Boards 
of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other  organiza- 
tions referred  to,  have  formed  bodies  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  our  defeat  if  they  possibly  can  do  so. 
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Against  all  this,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  been 
able  to  oppose  resistance  weakened  because  of  the  lack 
of  money,  although  we  have  to  thank  many  of  our  friends 
in  and  out  of  the  State  for  contributing  as  liberally  as 
they  have  to  the  necessary  running  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign. This  situation  has,  however,  to  a  perceptible 
degree  changed  within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  receive  $5,000  from  the  estate 
of  F.  F.  Ingram,  formerly  of  Detroit  and  San  Diego. 
This  enables  us  to  meet  our  immediately  pressing  neces- 
sities and  plans,  though  but  a  fraction  of  needed  support 
for  a  big  campaign. 

While  we  were  still  pressed  very  much  for  money,  we 
were  able  to  have  the  substance  of  our  principal  document 
put  in  the  shape  of  a  speech  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Senator  Shipstead.  In  accomplishing  this 
result  we  were  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Judson  King, 
Secretary  of  the  Popular  Government  League  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  500,000  copies  of  this  document  have  been 
ordered  for  circulation  in  the  State,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  will  go  out  within  a  week  or  two. 

Congressman  Byron  Scott,  of  the  Long  Beach  district, 
also  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  admirable 
address  given  over  the  radio  by  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Chadwick 
of  Los  Angeles.  Up  to  the  present,  100,000  copies  of  this 
document  have  been  ordered  for  general  distribution, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  We  feel 
under  deep  obligation  to  Congressman  Scott  and  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Bartlett,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Judson  King 
for  our  success.  We  are  not,  therefore,  without  important 
documents  entitled  to  immediate  distribution  through  the 
mails  without  further  expense  than  that  of  addressing 
them,  although,  to  be  sure,  even  this  expense  makes  a  con- 
siderable hole  in  our  resources. 

Only  yesterday  there  came  off  the  press  a  four-page 
paper  entitled  "The  Sales  Tax  Repealer"  reviewing  the 
whole  subject  of  taxation  in  a  series  of  well-timed  articles, 
one  admirably  written  by  Mrs.  Kathleen  Norris.  Our 
work  in  gathering  together  the  material  and  putting  it 
into  shape  for  publication  was  performed  for  the  most 
part  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Eggleston,  whose  name  will  be  familiar 
to  many  because  of  his  work  in  the  past,  Mr.  George 
Cartwright,  former  secretary  to  Tom  L.  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
Noah  D.  Alper,  Manager  in  San  Francisco.  There  have 
been  printed  of  this  paper  150,000  copies,  which  will  be 
largely  circulated  in  the  business  districts  of  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles. 

With  all  this  work  in  hand  and  about  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  people,  we  believe  a  new  complex  will  be  put 
upon  the  campaign. 

Under  the  California  system  of  direct  legislation,  a 
voters'  pamphlet,  giving  text  of  all  propositions  and 
arguments  for  and  against,  is  sent  to  every  voter  in  the 
State  about  two  weeks  before  the  election.  The  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  names  those  who  are  to  write  the  pam- 
phlets on  either  side.  At  our  suggestion,  he  named 


Edward  D.  Vandeleur,  Secretary  to  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  Kathleen  Norris,  well  known  writer,  and  myself. 
The  Secretary  of  State  requires  this  material  to  be  in  his 
hands  by  the  twentieth  of  this  month,  and  we  have  pre- 
pared the  document,  which  is  limited  to  500  words. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  country  press  is  against  us, 
influenced  largely  by  its  interpretation  of  the  position 
of  the  farmer.  Some  of  our  leading  city  papers  have 
taken  no  position  as  yet,  although  many  of  the  more 
important  ones  are  antagonistic.  Our  newspaper  sup- 
port is  small.  Fortunately  for  us,  on  the  other  side, 
the  general  public  has  become  very  distrustful  of  any 
position  taken  by  newspapers,  and  they  are  left  with 
comparatively  little  influence  where  they  should  be 
leaders  of  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  truthfully  say  that  the  people  of 
the  State  are  receiving  our  gospel  gladly.  The  store- 
keepers are  all  direct  sufferers  from  the  sales  tax,  and 
everybody  feels  its  oppressions.  When  we  point  out  to 
them  the  true  source  from  which  revenue  should  be 
derived  they  largely  recognize  the  truth  of  our  conten- 
tions and  illustrate  it  often  by  some  reference  to  local 
conditions. 

As  I  have  written  heretofore,  the  labor  organizations 
are  without  exception  giving  us  their  undivided  support, 
and  the  labor  -press  is  unitedly  and  effectively  for  the 
amendment. 

It  is  entirely  too  early  to  make  any  prophecy  as  to  the 
result,  but  despite  all  adverse  influences,  we  are  more 
than  hopeful  of  the  outcome.  We  are  more  hopeful 
because,  despite  the  influence  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, certain  business  organizations  have  thrown  or 
are  preparing  to  throw  their  influence  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  care  to  enumerate  these  at  the 
present  time,  but  one  or  two  of  them  have  statewide  con- 
nections and  ability  to  reach  a  large  proportion  of  the 
voters  of  the  State. 

If  you  want  to  get  into  a  real  campaign  upon  real 
issues,  my  suggestion  is  that  you  come  to  California. 
If  you  cannot  come,  do  not  hesitate  to  send  according 
to  your  means  such  financial  assistance  as  you  can  render. 

JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 


PHE  freedom  to  earn,  without  fear  or  favor,  a  com- 
•*•     fortable   living,  ought   to  go  with   the   freedom   to 
vote.     Thus  alone  can  a  sound  basis  for  republican  insti- 
tutions be  secured.  —  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

TS  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  known  to  the  most  ignorant, 
•*•  that  new  countries,  where  the  aggregate  wealth  is 
small,  but  where  land  is  cheap,  are  always  better  coun- 
tries for  the  laboring  classes  than  the  rich  countries,  where 
land  is  dear?  Wherever  you  find  land  relatively  low, 
will  you  not  find  wages  relatively  high?  And  wherever 
land  is  high,  will  you  not  find  wages  low?  As  land  in- 
creases in  value,  poverty  deepens  and  pauperism  appears. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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The  Divine  Animal — Man 

OEEKING  relief  from  "the  madding  crowd's  ignoble 
*>-'  strife,"  I  went  into  the  mountains  to  seek  companion- 
ship with  wild  life.  What  an  inspiration!  What  a 
spiritual  uplift  lurks  in  the  canyons  where  cool  waters  in 
ceaseless  flowing  through  mossy  banks  and  pebbled  beds 
make  their  way  to  the  majestic  seas!  And  then  to  ascend 
to  the  heights,  to  look  up  to  the  clear,  expansive  sky, 
with  here  and  there  a  fleecy  cloud  that  rests  "upon  the 
bosom  of  the  air,"  and  let  your  thoughts  flow  freely  into 
the  divinity  of  all  things!  This  is  the  experience  which 
revives  one  and  grants  to  him  renewed  power  to  move 
onward  in  the  progress  of  man. 

As  I  lay  face  down  upon  a  warm  smooth  rock  a  deer 
came  and  talked  with  me.  Never  did  I  look  into  more 
tender  eyes,  nor  see  a  more  beaituful  face  and  head, 
crowned  with  curving  antlers.  Said  he  to  me: 

"I  heard  a  human  animal  tell  you  that  he  would  bring 
down  a  deer  that  you  might  enjoy  some  fresh  venison 
during  your  stay  in  the  mountains  and  I  heard  your  re- 
jection of  the  offer.  You  would  enjoy  the  sight  of  us, 
but  you  would  not  injure  one.  Then  I  thought  I  would 
ask  you  why  the  human  animal  speaks  of  us  a<s  the  "lower 
animals."  Tell  me  why?" 

"There  is  but  one  answer  clear  to  me,"  said  I.  "From 
the  primal  dawn,  the  human  animal  has  made  steady 
progress.  By  his  own  initiative  and  innate  quality,  he 
has  raised  himself  above  the  beast.  From  the  day  when 
he  roamed  the  earth  without  fixed  habitation,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  with  scarce  a 
thought  above  the  common  clay,  steadily  he  has  pressed 
forward  to  the  present  in  which  he  feels  that  he  might 
pluck  the  stars  from  heaven  and  'aid  in  the  process  of 
the  suns.'  While  man  has  done  all  this,  you  and  the 
balance  of  wild  life  that  roam  the  plains  or  mount  to 
forests  for  provender,  or  swim  through  sea  depths,  rest 
today  where  you  did  in  that  dim  antiquity.  Through 
your  own  efforts  you  have  made  no  advance  since  that 
day.  You  seek  no  more  than  did  your  ancestors  and 
rest  content  when  you  find  your  need  of  food  and  warmth. 
That  is  why  the  human  animal  looks  upon  you  as  the  lower 
animals." 

"All  you  say  of  your  human  animal,"  said  the  deer, 
"may  be  true,  but  we  have  found  many  of  your  fellows, 
even  those  whose  genius  has  developed  all  the  good  things 
of  life,  denied  their  share  in  all  those  accomplishments. 
We  have  seen  them  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and 
heard  your  leaders  deny  them  a  place  in  the  sun  and  at  the 
table  whereon  is  spread  the  bounties  of  our  God.  Some 
of  you  have  gone  into  the  forests  to  kill  us  in  order  that 
they  may  devour  our  flesh,  but  did  ever  one  of  your 
hunters  bring  down  an  animal  that  showed  signs  of 
starvation?  Did  ever  an  angler  bring  from  the  waters 
a  denizen  of  the  deep  that  showed  signs  of  hunger?  Our 
frames  are  well  filled  with  healthy  flesh  and  our  coats 


glisten  in  brilliant  hues.  Our  ancestors  heard  your 
Prophet  say,  'Consider  the  lillies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow!  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  yet  Solomon, 
in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  We 
believed  Him,  and  have  followed  Him  to  our  betterment 
and  delight,  but  your  human  kind  betrayed  Him." 

"It  is  true,"  said  I,  "that  man  has  not  shown  much 
wisdom  or  love  in  his  use  and  arrangements  of  the  abundant 
provision  made  for  him  by  the  Author  of  his  being.  He 
has  allowed  the  cunning  ones  of  his  kind  to  gain  and 
monopolize  the  provisions  in  nature.  Then  he  has  stood 
idly  by  while  those  who  had  taken  possession  of  his 
Father's  storehouse  controlled  government  and  enacted 
laws  justifying  the  injustice.  Yet  we  are  in  the  process 
of  evolution  and  shall  realize  that  error  in  time,  when  the 
correction  of  it  shall  constitute  the  greatest  achievement 
of  the  future.  Then  we  shall  behold  the  Golden  Age." 

"So,"  said  the  philosophical  deer,  "it  seems  that  the 
animals  incapable  of  making  progress  through  their 
own  efforts,  never  know  poverty  or  want,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  wise,  lordly  men — the  only  animal  which,  of 
himself,  is  capable  of  evolving  to  higher  planes  of  physical 
and  mental  being — know  only  hunger,  suffering  and 
despair." 

I  though  I  noticed  a  sarcastic  and  ironical  tone  in  the 
voice  of  the  deer,  but  kept  my  peace  as  the  better  part 
forensic  valor.  The  I  felt  the  soft,  silky  fur  of  the  deer's 
head  and  neck  as  meekly  and  gently  he  caressed  me. 
His  warm  coat  brushed  my  back  as  I  looked  up  dimly  to 
see  the  tender  eyes  as  he  vanished  from  my  sight.  The 
sun  was  beating  warm  upon  me,  while  a  gentle  breeze 
stirred  a  leafy  branch  that  slowly  waved  over  me. 

LAURIE  J.  QUINBY. 

The  Wisdom  of  Law 

ACCORDING  to  Dean  Pound,  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
the  profession  of  law  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty- 
four  hundred  years.  According  to  the  history  of  law,  law 
was  first  written  about  thirty-eight  hundred  years  ago. 
Its  tenets  have  slowly  accumulated  in  the  interim,  and 
we  who  have  been  students  of  modern  law  schools  have 
been  taught  that  the  law  of  today  comprises  the  price- 
less jewels  of  wisdom  winnowed  from  the  chaff  of  cen- 
turies of  ceaseless  chatter. 

Many  centuries  have  rolled  on  in  the  eternal  march 
of  time,  and  for  these  many  centuries  the  profession  of 
law  has  long  led  the  march  of  civilization  for  better  or 
for  worse;  as  to  which  phase  has  predominated  the  reader 
may  judge  as  well  as  any  other  person;  economic  history 
needs  no  explanation. 

It  is  with  great  concern  that  today  one  comes  to  realize 
the  true  conditions  which  confront  humanity  under  its 
centuries-old  leadership.  With  naive  modesty  the  law 
profession  offers  its  opinion,  through  its  many  legal  lights, 
that  it  is  best  constituted  to  lead  suffering  humanity 
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through  the  endless  maze  of  economic  error.  In  every 
phase  of  civil  government  we  find  members  of  the  law 
profession  at  the  controls,  from  the  moment  a  legislative 
petition  is  drafted  into  a  legislative  bill — to  the  moment 
when  the  same  matter  is  "corrected"  by  the  House  or 
Senate  counsel — to  the  moment  when  it  is  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  committee — to  the  moment 
when  it  is  enacted  into  law  by  legislative  mandate — and 
to  the  moment  when  it  is  "interpreted"  by  a  court  of  law 
after  contradictory  argument  by  counsel  for  both  plain- 
tiff and  defendant. 

With  this  very  brief  summary  of  law's  origin  and  growth 
we  come  to  the  following  writing  published  by  Justice 
Benjamin  N.  Cardoza  in  his  book  entitled  "The  Nature 
of  Judicial  Process,"  and  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
Justice  Cardoza  is  highly  regarded  as  an  exponent  of 
advanced  thought: 

"I  was  troubled  in  spirit  in  my  first  years  on  the  bench 
to  find  how  trackless  was  the  ocean  on  which  I  had  em- 
barked. I  sought  for  certainty.  I  was  oppressed  and 
disheartened  when  I  found  that  the  quest  for  it  was  futile. 
I  was  trying  to  reach  land.  The  solid  land  of  fixed  and 
settled  rules,  the  paradise  of  a  justice  that  would  declare 
itself  by  tokens  plainer  and  more  commanding  than  its 
pale  and  glimmering  reflection  in  my  own  vacillating 
mind  and  conscience.  I  found  with  the  voyagers  in 
Browning's  'Paracelsus'  that  the  real  heaven  was  always 
beyond.  As  the  years  have  gone  by  and  as  I  have  re- 
flected more  and  more  upon  the  nature  of  judicial  pro- 
cess, I  have  become  reconciled  to  the  uncertainty  because 
I  have  grown  to  see  it  as  inevitable.  I  have  grown  to 
see  that  the  process  in  its  highest  reaches  is  not  discovery, 
but  creation;  and  that  the  doubts  and  misgivings,  the 
hopes  and  fears,  are  part  of  the  travel  of  mind,  the  pangs 
of  death  and  pangs  of  birth,  in  which  principles  that  have 
erved  their  day  expire  and  new  principles  are  born." 

To  those  who  have  seen  the  light  of  truth  in  the  writings 
of  Henry  George  will  come  a  picture  of  a  tragedy  in  the 
writings  of  Justice  Cardoza. 

The  honorable  Justice  is  not  alone  in  his  early  reactions 
to  the  "Maze  of  The  Law."  Many  a  brave  heart  has 
entered  law  school  ready,  willing  and  able  to  think  clearly 
upon  any  subject  ever  contemplated  by  the  brain  of  man, 
but,  to  paraphrase  Schopenhauer,  the  student's  mind 
has  been  so  tormented  and  twisted  in  trying  to  under- 
stand legal  teachings  that  the  scholar's  mentality  has 
finally  broken  down  until  he  finally  resorts  to  learning 
"Words,  words,  words,"  as  Hamlet  said  to  Polonius, 
and  this  stream  of  incoherent  words  finally  comes  to  count 
as  thoughts  in  the  embryo-lawyer's  brain. 

Justice  Cardoza  left  law  school  with  the  right  thought 
in  his  youthful  mind — the  thought  that  he  would  "dis- 
cover" the  true  laws  which  govern  humanity.  To  be 
able  to  emerge  from  law  school  with  such  a  vision  is 
evidence  aplenty  that  the  brain  of  Justice  Cardoza  was 
superior  to  the  average;  his  mentality  had  not  been 
totally  wrecked  against  clear  thinking  and  in  favor  of 


hackneyed  legal  twaddle  hedged  in  by  professional  ego- 
tism. 

Justice  Cardoza  "was  trying  to  reach  land."  What  a 
boon  to  humanity  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  its  all  too 
simple  rules  for  reaching  land  where  "justice  .... 
would  declare  itself  by  tokens  plainer  and  more  command- 
ing than  its  pale  and  glimmering  reflections,"  which  bring 
an  ever-increasing  fog  to  the  maturing  gentlemen  of  the 
bar  in  all  civilized  lands. 

Scarcely  a  lawyer-banquet  is  held,  scarcely  a  lawyer- 
convention  is  convened,  but  what  one  or  more  legal 
leaders  naively  dwell  in  oratorical  flights  upon  the 
"science  of  law."  But  Justice  Cardoza  has  "become 
reconciled  to  the  uncertainty."  Is  that  which  is  uncer- 
tain a  science?  Has  the  Creator  of  man  given  to  us  a 
chaos  that  is  inevitable  for  all  eternity? 

Justice  Cardoza  was  compelled  to.  forsake  his  "dis- 
covery" of  laws  to  join  in  the  creation  of  laws — a  crea- 
tion of  laws  which  brings  the  very  stress  which  the  hon- 
orable Justice  emphasizes,  the  doubts  and  misgivings, 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  travail  of  mind,  the  pangs  of 
birth  and  the  pangs  of  death. 

Polonius:     "What  do  you  read,  my  lord?" 

Hamlet:     "Words,  words,  words." 

THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

i 

Economic  Superstitions 

BY  STEPHEN  BELL 
ADDRESS  AT  HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL  DINNER,  JUNE  11 

WE  are  again  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  our  quad- 
rennial silly  seasons  when  we  select  a  President, 
Vice-President  and  some  hundreds  of  Congressmen. 
Listening  to  the  speeches,  wise  and  otherwise,  which 
have  come  over  the  air  from  Cleveland,  it  has  been  easy 
to  recognize  old  superstitions,  even  when  dressed  up  in 
new  clothes,  and  I  thought  as  I  heard  Senator  Steiwer, 
the  "Keynoter,"  denounce  the  New  Deal  and  all  its 
works,  how  much  more  forceful  his  speech  might  have 
been  if  he  and  most  of  his  Republican  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress had  not  voted  for  the  measures  they  now  condemn. 
But  I  was  heartened  at  the  faint  applause  he  evoked 
when  he  tried  to  say  a  good  word  for  high  protection.  It 
seemed  as  if,  while  the  convention  was  pleased  with  his 
reference  to  the  three  long  years  we  have  waited  for  the 
New  Deal  to  put  us  on  Easy  Street  again,  there  was  some 
remembrance  of  the  six  long  years  we  have  waited  for 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law  to  do  the  same,  which  we 
were  promised  it  would  do  in  sixty  days. 

And  I  was  pleased  also  with  the  way  the  convention 
rose  to  acclaim  former  President  Hoover  after  his  speech 
in  behalf  of  Liberty,  though  he  hadn't  said  a  word  about 
the  tariff. 
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But  though  the  G.  O.  P.  elephant  no  longer  seems  to 
know  if  all,  but  to  be  rather  dubious  as  to  the  merits  of 
some  of  his  old  specifics,  while  the  Democratic  donkey 
has  assumed  the  attributes  of  the  All-Wise,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  both  are  still  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  economic 
superstitions. 

Still,  there  is  hope  that  the  G.  O.  P.  in  its  chastened 
mood  may  be  prepared  to  learn  something— something 
that  may  make  it  again  the  Grand  Old  Party  devoted 
to  human  liberty. 

As  religion  has  its  wrappage  of  superstitions  which 
often  conceal  its  true  worth  and  beauty,  so  has  political 
economy,  and  I  would  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of 
dissipating  what  perhaps  is  the  greatest  of  these  supersti- 
tions— the  belief  that  industry  and  business  can  be  en- 
couraged, wages  raised  and  standards  of  living  improved 
by  restricting  the  trade  on  which  industry  and  business 
depend — the  trade  that  is  truly  the  lifeblood  of  civiliza- 
tion, since  without  trade  none  of  the  vast  cooperations 
which  make  up  our  civilization  could  exist  and  none  of 
us  could  have  anything  which  our  own  individual  hands 
had  not  made,  unaided  by  others. 

In  the  present  weakened  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of 
high  protection  to  maintain  prosperity  or  induce  its  re- 
turn we  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  educate  the  public 
to  the  merits  of  commercial  freedom — its  advantages 
over  commercial  restraint  and  strangulation.  Unfor- 
tunately, too  many  of  us  seem  to  regard  Free  Trade  as 
a  matter  of  subordinate  importance.  The  truth  is  that 
Protectionism  is  one  of  the  silliest  yet  most  mischievous 
superstitions  that  has  ever  befuddled  the  human  mind. 
I  challenge  any  one  to  name  an  industry  which  has  been 
really  benefited  by  it.  Can  any  one  say  truly  that  the 
"protected"  industries  are  stronger  or  more  profitable 
than  the  others? 

On  the  contrary,  have  not  all  been  sunk  together  in 
this  terrible  depression,  and  are  not  most  of  the  "pro- 
tected" industries  rather  worse  off,  if  anything,  than  the 
others? 

It  would  seem  that  "Protectionism"  swindles  both 
its  victims  and  its  supposed  beneficiaries  with  beautiful 
impartiality. 

Its  mischievous  effects  are  even  worse  in  the  interna- 
tional than  in  the  domestic  field,  if  that  be  possible.  It 
causes  nations  to  look  abroad  for  the  source  of  their 
troubles,  and  it  teaches  them  the  blasphemous  lie  that 
God  has  made  the  world  on  the  diabolical  plan  of  an 
opposition  or  antagonism  of  national  interests. 

Well  do  we  older  ones  remember  how  in  1914  Germany, 
a  great  natidn  in  the  very  forefront  of  civilization,  struck 
out  by  the  might  of  her  arms  for  that  "place  in  the  sun" 
from  which  she  and  all  other  nations  are  excluded  by  this 
superstition.  Since  then  Japan  and  Italy  have  done 
the  same,  with  more  success,  though  their  success  is 
illusory,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  war  or  con- 


quest that  cannot  be  gained  in  larger,  richer  measure 
without  war  through  the  channels  of  mutually  profitable 
trade. 

As  a  result  of  the  World  War,  the  great  Austria-Hun- 
garian empire,  an  economic  unit,  was  broken  into  seven 
economic  units  or  parts  of  units,  each  of  which  quickly 
erected  a  new  set  of  trade  barriers.  New  nations  were 
carved  out  of  territories  that  were  parts  of  Russia,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Germany,  each  with  a  new  set  of  trade 
barriers.  Germany  was  cut  in  twain  to  give  the  newly 
erected  Poland  a  window  on  the  sea.  Italy's  boundary 
was  pushed  northward  and  eastward  until  it  took  in 
Trieste  and  Fiume,  the  old  seaports  of  Austria-Hungary. 
The  trade  and  industry  of  all  these  regions  was  disrupted 
and  confined  at  the  behest  of  this  silly  superstition  that 
restraint  of  trade  can  encourage  industry.  Some  years 
ago  we  published  photographs  of  scenes  in  Fiume  showing 
a  goodly  crop  of  hay  growing  in  her  streets  and  of  children 
picking  flowers  on  her  wharves.  The  shifting  of  bounda- 
ries with  their  trade  barriers  has  cut  these  seaports  off 
from  the  trade  of  their  hinterland 

For  twenty  years  everything  that  has  gone  wrong  here 
and  abroad  has  been  blamed  on  the  World  War.  We 
have  blamed  it  for  our  depression.  It  has  been  blamed 
for  the  threatening  politico-economic  situation  in  Europe. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  the  war  itself  was  a  consequence  and 
not  a  cause  of  the  worlds  unbalanced  economy,  that  our 
depression  and  Europe's  distressed  situation  are  con- 
sequences of  that  unbalanced  economy,  and  that  the 
next  World  War  itself  that  looms  so  threateningly  in  the 
offing,  if  and  when  it  comes,  will  be  another  and  perhaps 
final  consequence  of  the  same  thing.  Richard  Cobden 
was  everlastingly  right  when  he  declared  Free  Trade  to 
be  "the  international  law  of  the  Almighty." 

Tell  me  not  that  Henry  George  himself  regarded  Free 
Trade  as  a  minor  or  subordinate  part  of  his  philosophy. 
I  have  studied  well  his  chapter  on  "The  Inadequacy  of 
Free  Trade,"  and  I  think  I  could  match  it  with  another 
on  "The  Inadequacy  of  Land  Value  Taxation"  if  trade 
barriers  are  maintained.  Production  and  trade  are  only 
separable  parts  of  the  industry  by  which  the  world  makes 
its  living,  and  freedom  of  either  while  the  other  is  re- 
strained is  incomplete  freedom,  a  mockery,  a  counterfeit 
of  full  economic  liberty. 

Henry  George  showed  most  emphatically  his  higr 
opinion  of  Free  Trade  as  an  avenue  of  attack  on  the  mair 
citadel  of  economic  oppression  and  exploitation  when  he 
broke  with  his  friend  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  whom  he 
valued  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  on  this  ver 
question  of  attack  during  a  national  political  campaigr 
and  my  earnest  advice  to  the  School  is, 

Do  not  on  any  account  permit  the  teaching  of  the  ful 
truth  about  Free  Trade  to  be  relegated  to  a  subordinat 
position  as  compared  with  industrial  freedom. 

In   conclusion,   and   to   give    projective   force    to    the 
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recommendation,  let  me  quote  the  greatest  European 
economist  of  whom  I  have  knowledge,  the  late  Henri 
Lambert  of  Belgium,  who,  like  our  Prophet  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  not  yet  found  acceptance  in  his  own  country: 
"The  land  question  is  fundamental,  but  it  is  for  that 
very  reason  that  the  peoples  of  the  nations,  never  pro- 
found, will  not  seriously  consider  it  while  the  fear  of  war 
hangs  over  the  world  —  a  fear  which  only  economic  peace 
can  allay." 

World  Wide  News  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science 


from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  classes  of  the 
Henry  George  School    of  Social  Science  are  being 
conducted  reflects  the  renewed  vigor  that  is  coming  into 
the  movement  as  the  result  of  the   systematic  teaching 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

GRADUATION   EXERCISES 

NEW  YORK,  June  11.  (HGNS)  —  The  third  annual  com- 
mencement dinner  of  the  classes  of  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  School  was  held  tonight  at  Loft's  on  West 
43rd  Street.  The  event  was  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Henry  George  Fellowship.  About  two 
hundred  graduates  and  guests  were  present. 

Arthur  H.  Vetterman,  president  of  the  chapter  and 
toastmaster,  outlined  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Fellow- 
ship and  then  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Mrs.  Anna 
George  de  Mille,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  School.  Other  speakers  included  Stephen  Bell, 
foreign  editor  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Lancaster  Greene, 
instructor  and  trustee  of  the  School,  Harry  Weinberger, 
New  York  attorney,  and  Frank  Chodorov,  instructor. 

A  number  of  graduates  gave  their  reactions  to  the 
course  they  had  just  completed.  They  were  Mrs.  Samuel 
Gompers,  Dr.  R.  S.  Tipson,  Miss  Ahfeld  Johnson,  Miss 
Sepha  Heuser,  George  Rado,  Herman  Kaye,  F.  W.  Kost- 
ing,  Earl  Jones,  Miss  Betty  Breese  and  Frank  Cardozo. 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  May  28.  (HGNS)—  The  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the 
Henry  George  Fellowship  held  its  first  annual  dinner  tonight.  On 
the  arrangement  committee  were  Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn,  Ed  F. 
Alexander,  and  Charles  G.  Merrell.  David  Gibson,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, Cleveland,  spoke  on  "  Public  Debts  and  Credits"  and  scored 
our  present  system  of  taxation  as  "fines  against  a  citizen's  earning 
power." 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  June  8.  (HGNS)—  The  second  season  of  the 
Philadelphia  Extension  of  the  School  was  brought  to  a  close  tonight 
with  a  commencement  dinner  presided  over  by  Julian  P.  Hickok, 
extension  secretary.  The  speakers  were  Francis  J.  Fee,  secretary  of 
the  Student-Alumni  Council;  James  H.  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Council;  Frank  Chodorov,  New  York;  Mrs.  Ann  Ross,  Arden,  Del.; 
Dr.  Henry  George,  son  of  Henry  George,  Jr.,  and  grandson  of  Henry 
George;  and  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  field  director  of  the  School. 

CLEVELAND,  O.,  June  26.  (HGNS)—  The  second  graduation  exer- 
cises of  the  Cleveland  Extension  were  held  this  evening  at  the  Dutch 


Room,  Mill's  Restaurant.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  Cecelia  Fegas  and 
Robert  Bush  spoke  for  the  graduates.  Hon.  Marvin  C.  Harrison 
was  toastmaster.  John  W.  Raper,  columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
and  Peter  Witt,  veteran  Georgeist,  were  guest  speakers.  Music  was 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  G.  Johns.  Virgil  D.  Allen  is  Extension 
Secretary  for  Cleveland  and  is  one  of  the  teaching  staff. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  June  30.  (HGNS)— Certificates  were  issued  to- 
night to  222  graduates  of  ten  spring  classes  at  the  fifth  commence- 
ment dinner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Extension.  The  instructors  whose 
students  were  honored  were  Charles  A.  Brinton,  city  assessor;  Robert 
C.  Bowers,  city  architect;  Arthur  H.  MacFadden,  director  of  public 
welfare;  George  Neubauer,  magistrate;  Hugo  Noren,  city  assessor; 
Thomas  J.  Danner,  sanitary  inspector;  Joseph  T.  Craig,  Charles 
Berndt,  and  Casmir  J.  Pelligrini. 

Richard  E.  Howe,  extension  secretary,  presented  certificates  to  the 
graduates  of  his  class  which  was  held  in  the  Public  School,  Ingram, 
Pa.  Speakers  at  the  dinner  were  Mr.  Chodorov  and  Mr.  Monroe. 
Mr.  Howe  was  toastmaster. 

The  alumni  of  the  Pittsburgh  extension  now  reach  a  total  of  524. 
The  teaching  staff  of  twenty-five  includes  nineteen  graduates.  Nine 
summer  classes  are  being  conducted. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  July  8.  (HGNS) — Continuing  the  parade  of  success- 
ful commencement  dinners  throughout  the  nation,  banquets  were 
held  here  on  June  17  and  tonight  in  honor  of  the  forty  graduates  of 
four  classes  just  brought  to  a  close  by  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman,  Maurice 
E.  Welty,  Willis  E.  Shipley,  and  George  T.  Tideman. 

Hon.  Wiley  Wright  Mills,  former  alderman  and  Col.  Victor  A. 
Rule,  Georgeist,  orator  and  writer,  were  guest  speakers.  Sigfried  B. 
Kurzwell  was  toastmaster  on  the  first  occasion,  Victor  Verby  beign 
toastmaster  tonight.  Both  are  recent  graduates. 

JEROME,  ARIZ.,  June  30.  (HGNS) — The  first  extension  class  to 
be  held  in  this  city  closed  tonight  with  twelve  graduates.  "  I  have 
enough  inquiries  to  start  two  classes  this  fall,"  reports  Frank  E. 
Jordan,  instructor. 

HANNIBAL,  Mo.,  June  6.  (HGNS) — Closing  his  first  class  with  one 
graduate,  Charles  A.  Green,  instructor,  said,  "We  will  renew  our 
efforts  and  work  during  the  summer  to  get  ready  to  start  a  new  class 
next  fall."  The  one  graduate  is  Mrs.  W.  C.  Parker. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  June  8.  (HGNS)— Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Phillips, 
instructor  of  Washington's  first  class  conducted  in  the  winter,  awarded 
certificates  this  evening  to  graduates  of  Washington's  second  class 
of  which  Mr.  Walter  I.  Swanton  was  the  instructor. 

DAYTON,  O.  (HGNS) — Ten  certificates  have  been  issued  to  as 
many  graduates  of  Dayton's  first  class  by  Walter  J.  H.  Schutz,  in- 
structor. 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF.  (HGNS)— Santa  Ana's  third  extension  class 
under  the  direction  of  Ben  E.  Traver,  attorney,  came  to  a  close  re- 
cently. Certificates  were  presented  to  the  graduates. 

SUFFERN,  N.  Y.,  June  20.  (HGNS) — Scores  of  Georgeists  attended 
the  fifth  annual  Georgeist  conference  on  the  grounds  of  trie  "Mahwah 
River  Yacht  Club"  as  the  guest  of  "Commodore"  Walter  Fairchild 
today.  Combined  with  the  conference  were  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  Middletown  Extension. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  instructor  of 
the  two  Middletown  classes  so  far  conducted  in  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
Speakers  were  Z.  K.  Greene,  president  of  the  extension;  Miss  Candace 
B.  Fuller,  extension  secretary;  Herbert  M.  Garn,  director  of  educa- 
tion at  national  headquarters;  and  Arthur  H.  Vetterman,  president 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Fellowship. 

Certificates  were  presented  to  the  Middletown  graduates  in  the 
name  of  O.  K.  Dorn,  acting  director. 

After  the  exercises  the  guests  enjoyed  tennis,  horseshoe  pitching, 
bathing,  boating  and  hiking. 
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OUTINGS 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  May  23.  (HGNS) — A  garden  party  of  the 
Kansas  City  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Fuller  this  afternoon. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  7.  (HGNS) — The  annual  picnic  of  the 
Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  of  Washington  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Jessie  Lane  Keely  at  Riverdale,  Va.,  reported  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  July  14.  (HGNS) — The  first  annual  picnic  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Fellowship  will  be  held  at  Waverly  Beach, 
Indiana  Sand  Dunes  on  Saturday,  July  25,  it  was  announced  today 
by  Miss  Loueva  Foote,  chairman  of  the  social  committee. 

SUMMER  CLASSES 

NEW  YORK,  June  16.  (HGNS) — A  series  of  summer  classes  in  funda- 
mental economics  starting  today  was  made  necessary  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  recent  graduates  who  could  not  wait  for  the  regular  fall  season 
to  have  their  friends  take  the  course,  according  to  Herbert  M.  Garn, 
director  of  education  at  national  headquarters. 

"I  am  confident  that  we  shall  have  a  good  attendance  at  these 
classes  despite  the  other  attractions  of  the  summer  season,"  Mr. 
Garn  said. 

The  Extension  Department  reports  that  summer  classes  are  also 
being  conducted  in  Glendale,  (Calif.)  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Pitts- 
burgh, Arden  (Del.),  Trenton,  (N.J.),  and  Norfolk,  Conn. 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  AIR 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  July  18.  (HGNS) — The  first  class  session  of  the 
Henry  George  School  of  the  Air  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Extension 
will  be  heard  over  WCFL  (short  wave  W9XAA)  from  6:00  to  6:15 
this  evening.  This  feature  will  appear  regularly  at  the  same  hour 
each  Saturday  evening. 

Arrangements  for  the  broadcast  were  made  by  Nathan  Hillman, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Fellowship,  through  Edward 
Nockels,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  in  charge  of 
the  radio  station. 

Each  session  will  be  a  dramalogue  representing  a  regular  class  of 
the  School  using  "Progress  and  Poverty"  as  the  textbook. 

VETERAN  INSTRUCTOR  BECOMES  STUDENT 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  July  8.  (HGNS) — Henry  L.  T.  Tideman,  instructor 
of  five  classes  since  the  fall  of  1934,  now  joins  his  graduates  in  being 
the  possessor  of  a  graduation  certificate.  He  completed  the  course 
in  the  first  class  of  Willis  E.  Shipley,  recent  Chicago  graduate,  which 
was  conducted  at  the  Sears-Roebuck  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Tideman  took  the  course  to  become  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  Henry  George  Fellowship,  alumni  body  of  the  School. 

NEW  AUSTRALIAN  CLASS  PLANNED 

NEW  YORK,  June  18.  (HGNS) — A  Teachers  Manual  and  classroom 
helps  for  an  enrollment  of  twenty-five  were  shipped  today  to  Mr. 
E.  Bowman  of  Warrnambool,  Victoria,  Australia.  Mr.  Bowman 
plans  to  start  a  class  as  soon  as  this  equipment  is  received. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE, 

Field  Secretary. 

TMAGINE  a  Christian  missionary  expounding  to  a 
•*•  newly  discovered  people  the  sublime  truths  of  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  love — the  fatherhood  of  God;  the 
brotherhood  of  man;  the  duty  of  regarding  the  interests 
of  our  neighbors  equally  with  our  own,  and  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us.  Could  he,  in 
the  same  breath,  go  on  to  declare  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  this  same  God,  each  nation,  to  prosper,  must 
defend  itself  against  all  other  nations  by  a  protective 
tariff? — PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE. 


A  Review  of 

Henry  J.  Foley's  Writings 

"DETWEEN  Nov.  30,  1935  and  Feb.  1,  1936,  The 
*-*  Gaelic  American  in  New  York  City  published  a 
series  of  ten  articles  from  the  pen  of  Henry  J.  Foley  under 
the  arresting  title,  "  It  Takes  A  Government  To  Make 
A  Depression." 

In  these  articles,  as  well  as  in  a  previous  series  in  the 
same  paper  entitled,  "An  Ancient  Remedy  for  Modern 
Depressions,"  Mr.  Foley  shows  a  sound,  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  fundamental  economic  principles  and  re- 
veals himself  a  competent  teacher  of  political  economy. 
Certainly  he  is  better  qualified  than  many  present-day 
high  school  teachers  and  college  professors  who,  under 
the  guise  of  teaching  that  science,  really  expound  busi- 
ness practice,  banking,  commercial  law,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Foley  truly  writes  of  his  "effort  to  establish  some 
basic  principles  of  government  and  economics,  by  which 
relations  a  government  can  be  tested  and  pronounced 
helpful  or  harmful." 

He  has  a  positive  genius  for  expressing  correct,  basic 
truths  in  simple,  vigorous  words.  Take,  for  example, 
such  paragraphs  as  these: 

"We  have  seen  that  the  only  scientific  basis  for  the 
ownership  of  property  is  the  creation  of  property,  or  the 
free  and  unforced  exchange  of  property  or  labor.  A  man 
who  produces  nothing  is  entitled  to  own  nothing.  A 
man  who  produces  is  entitled  to  the  ownership  of  what 
he  has  produced,  against  the  world.  This  brings  us  to 
the  question  of  property  in  land. 

"If  men  are  born  into  the  world  with  equal  rights, 
such  rights  must  include  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the 
earth,  which  was  created  for  all  men.  If  one  man  is 
born  with  no  right  to  the  earth,  while  another  is  born  with 
the  right  to  keep  that  man  from  a  place  to  make  a  living, 
such  an  arrangement  is  a  mockery  of  equal  rights." 
(italics  mine.) 

The  words,  "a  place  to  make  a  living,"  are  especially 
felicitous  and  Mr.  Foley  is  especially  happy  in  their  use. 
No  writer,  not  even  Henry  George,  ever  expressed  this 
thought  more  simply  and  effectively. 

Where  is  our  problem  more  graphically  presented  than 
in  this  paragraph: 

"If  the  United  States  were  inhabited  by  130,000,000 
sheep  instead  of  by  that  many  human  beings  there  would 
be  no  unemployment.  Any  band  of  enterprising  sheep 
attempting  to  persuade  or  compel  130,000,000  sheep  to 
abstain  from  the  grazing  grounds  would  find  the  under- 
taking absolutely  impossible." 

While  Mr.  Foley  never  mentions  "laissez-faire,"  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  a  thorough  believer  in  that  philosophy, 
but  not  in  the  monstrosity  called  "rugged-individualism." 

Having  given  my  impression  of  his  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, I  must  now  point  out  a  few  statements,  which,  to 
me  at  least,  seem  debatable. 
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Mr.  Foley  writes  that  one  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment is: 

"To  restrain  the  selling  of  goods  below  cost,  a  device 
for  ruining  competitors  and  securing  monopoly." 

Once  this  is  conceded  (and  Mr.  Foley's  entire  argu- 
ment shows  its  dangers)  we  open  the  door  to  further 
interferences  by  government  with  private  business.  Free- 
dom is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  countries  which 
interfere  with  industry.  Such  are:  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  The  moral  is  plain  to  us :  do  not  permit  govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  non-governmental  activities  if  you 
would  preserve  your  freedom. 

I  heartily  concede  the  right  of  any  business  to  indulge 
in  the  short-lived  luxury  of  selling  its  products  below  cost. 
It  certainly  is  not  injuring  the  community,  whatever 
may  be  its  motives.  The  more  serious  question  is:  How 
comes  it  that  it  is  able  to  undersell  its  competitors?  Is 
it  because  of  greater  efficiency?  Or  are  there  laws 
which  favor  one  business  over  another?  If  the  former, 
there  can  be  no  harm;  if  the  latter,  the  remedy  is  evident. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Foley  might  have  elaborated  the  dif- 
ferences between  competition  and  monopoly. 

Also,  I  cannot  allow  to  go  unchallenged  this  state- 
ment: 

"If  any  group,  actuated  by  an  alleged  religion,  pro- 
claims doctrines  subversive  of  the  equal  rights  of  man 
or  of  property  rights,  government,  for  the  protection  of 
its  citizens,  should  suppress  such  teaching  or  invite  its 
devotees  to  practice  it  in  another  planet." 

I  take  my  position  with  those  who  believe  that  the 
meanest  individual  has  an  inherent  right  to  preach  any 
doctrine,  however  ridiculous  the  majority  may  con- 
ceive such  doctrine  to  be.  May  I  commend  to  Mr. 
Foley,  Milton's  "Areopagitica,"  written  in  1644  and 
John  Stuart  Mill's  "On  Liberty,"  published  in  1859. 
These  authors,  and  a  thousand  others  since;  our  Consti- 
tution, which  guarantees  free  speech  and  free  press,  and 
forbids  an  established  church;  the  history  of  mankind; 
all  confirm  the  danger  of  permitting  self-appointed  groups 
or  classes  to  impose  their  views  on  other  groups  or  classes. 
Discussion,  even  of  unpopular  subjects,  should  at  all 
times  be  as  free  and  unrestrained  as  the  air;  even  dis- 
cussions of  subjects  which  shock  the  majority  or  disturb 
the  established  order.  Hyde  Park  steam  prevents  the 
explosion  of  British  boilers. 

I  have  an  inherent  right,  for  example,  to  criticize  the 
laws  on  taxation,  or  to  express  my  disagreement  with  the 
views  of  the  majority  on  sex,  religion,  education,  or  what 
not.  If,  in  a  free  society,  I  am  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  convince  my  fellows  that  I  am  right  and  they  are  wrong, 
they  will,  in  time,  perforce,  change  the  laws  and  correct 
their  attitudes.  I  have  a  right,  I  contend,  even  in  time 
of  war,  to  argue  the  folly  of  a  draft  law  and  seek  to  bring 
about  its  repeal.  No  law,  or  custom  or  belief,  however 


ancient,  is  sacred  and  fixed  for  all  time.  In  the  dynamic 
world  wherein  we  live  everything  is  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  repeal,  as  conditions  change. 

Only  overt  acts  should  be  punishable.  I  have  no  right 
to  advocate  disobedience  of  law,  for  so  long  as  the  majority 
have  decreed  a  course  of  action,  I  must  obey  whether  I 
believe  such  action  to  be  wise  or  unwise.  This  is  the 
price  I  pay  for  living  in  society.  A  Judge  may  be  opposed 
to  capital  punishment  but  if  the  majority  has  decreed 
that  penalty,  he  must,  (unless  he  took  his  oath  of  office 
with  secret  reservations)  pronounce  the  penalty.  Not 
the  Judge  but  Society,  acting  through  the  Judge,  punishes. 
Often  the  Judge  would  like  to  inflict  no  penalty  or  a  lesser 
one.  His  duty  is  plain.  It  is  to  carry  out  the  law  as 
the  majority  have  decreed  it. 

In  discussing  crime  and  criminals    Mr.   Foley  writes: 
"Human  nature  is  bad  enough  *  *  *  Society  could  best 
abolish  crime  by  banishing  the  criminal." 

It  is  a  large  order  to  say  that  "Human  nature  is  bad 
enough."  Really,  has  human  nature  ever  had  a  chance 
in  our  economic  slavery?  Would  you  judge  lion  nature 
by  gazing  at  a  lion  behind  the  cage  at  the  zoo?  No  one 
ever  saw  a  lion  in  his  normal  habitat,  pacing  back  and 
forth  as  he  does  when  deprived  of  his  freedom  in  the  zoo. 

Does  Mr.  Foley  really  believe  that  under  the  natural 
order  we  advocate  there  would  be  much  crime?  Most 
thinkers  today  believe  that  poverty  and  crime  follow  as 
cause  and  effect,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  crime  is  to 
change  the  soil  which  produces  criminals. 

Read  Mr.  Foley's  articles,  however,  and  see  for  your- 
self how  small  a  part  government  would  play  in  the  na- 
tural economic  order  which  he,  with  great  ability,  and 
understanding,  so  earnestly  advocates. 

B.  W.  BURGER. 

Miscellany 

TAKE  TAXES  OUT  OF  PRICES 

There  is  but  one  question  that  we  must  answer,  and  answer  right, 
namely:  METHOD.  What  method?  There  is  but  one  answer: 
"Take  Taxes  Out  of  Prices."  According  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
that  should  be  done  gradually,  two  items  at  a  time.  First,  take  two 
items  that  everybody  uses,  to  wit:  Transportation  and  land.  Both 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  That  body  can  shift  ALL 
taxes  from  ALL  transportation  facilities,  throughout  the  nation,  to 
ALL  land  values,  urban  and  rural,  disregarding  ALL  improvements, 
and  by  so  doing  take  ALL  transportation  taxes  out  of  the  price  of 
ALL  goods  and  out  of  carrier  services,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reduce 
the  price  of  land  by  the  same  amount.  That  would  be  doubling  the 
benefit  to  ALL  our  people,  except  land  speculators,  and  we  don't 
need  them.  The  Congress  can  underwrite  ALL  taxes  levied  against 
the  carriers  with  the  revenue  derived  from  a  levy  of  one  per  cent  (1%) 
on  ALL  land  values  and  have  some  money  left  over  with  which  to 
reduce  other  taxes.  That  would  make  a  good  start  in  the  direction 
of  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity,  freedom  and  security  for  all 
of  us.  With  two  or  three  years  experience  of  the  benefits  from  that 
START,  everybody  would  be  for  it  and  could  not  be  stopped  from 
going  the  whole  road.  We  would  not  stand  for  taxes  any  more.  We 
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would  use  the  public  product — land  rent — for  public  use  and  cease 
confiscating  private  property  by  taxation.  Ogden  Mills  is  right 
He  is  "getting  warm."  See  the  leading  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  April  20,  1935,  entitled  "Property  and  Freedom." 

DR.  C.  J.  LAVERY. 

ENLIGHTENING  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

T.  A.  McHenry  of  this  city  has  written  the  following  letter  to  the 
Rural  New  Yorker: 

I  read  your  paper  every  week  to  bring  a  whiff  of  boyhood  country 
days  into  the  ninth  floor  room  of  a  skyscraper. 

Now,  your  leading  editorial  this  week  states  "road  surfacing  adds 
$21  per  acre  to  farm  values,"  and  you  approve  using  a  tax  on  gaso- 
line to  pay  for  it. 

Permit  me  to  re-word  this  sentence  as  follows:  "The  benefit  of 
improved  roads  is  reflected  in  higher  values  for  farm  land,  and,  there- 
fore, their  cost  should  be  paid  by  gasoline  users." 

Or,  if  I  may  presume  further,  let  us  assume  a  builder  erects  a  $1,000 
barn  and  upon  presenting  his  bill  to  the  farmer,  he  is  told  to  stop 
every  motor  vehicle  passing  by  and  extract  four  cents  a  gallon  on 
gasoline  used  until  he  collects  the  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  don't  get  mad  or  call  me  a  doctrinaire  as  I  am  a 
good  American  citizen,  but  can  you  untangle  this  knot? 

TOM  JOHNSON'S  STATUE 

Now  that  the  nightmare  is  over,  one  may  describe  what  to  some 
was  the  most  heartening  spectacle  at  the  convention.  This  was  see- 
ing men  and  women  from  over  the  country  standing  before  the  fine 
statue  of  Tom  Johnson  in  the  public  park,  several  blocks  west  of  the 
Auditorium  where  the  sessions  were  held,  finding  out  for  the  first 
time  about  the  inventor,  street  railway  operator,  steel  producer, 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  who  gave  his  fortune  and  life,  as  he  so  often  ex- 
pressed it,  to  make  his  city  "a  happier  place  to  live  in,  a  better  place 
to  die  in." 

Situated  on  a  spot  which  he  dedicated  to  freedom  of  speech,  the 
statue  represents  Johnson  seated  and  holding  a  copy  of  Henry  George's 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  Johnson,  under  whose  leadership  Cleveland 
became  known  as  "the  best-governed  city  in  the  United  States," 
died  in  1911. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  sculptor  chose  the  historic  book 
which  the  father  of  the  Single  Tax  idea  brought  out  in  1879.  Before 
he  read  Henry  George's  gospel,  Tom  Loftin  Johnson  had  been  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  piling  up  a  fortune  for  himself.  After  that,  he 
gave  his  whole  time  for  the  welfare  of  the  rank  and  file.  He  had  in- 
vented the  first  street  car  fare  box  for  coins;  he  had  invented  a  type 
of  car  rail  and  the  machine  for  rolling  it. 

As  a  Cleveland  street  railway  operator,  he  had  competed  with  the 
system  owned  by  Mark  Hanna.  His  steel  interests  had  made  him 
piles  of  money.  Under  social  convictions  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience in  reading  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  his  contacts  with 
its  author,  for  whom  he  campaigned  in  New  York  City  mayoralty 
races,  Johnson  first  went  to  Congress,  where  he  became  an  ardent 
advocate  of  free  trade,  although  steel  was  a  highly  protected  industry. 

The  broad  shouldered,  kindly,  eloquent  Johnson  did  not  care  for 
Congress  because  of  its  detachment  from  the  people.  It  was  in  city 
government,  he  concluded,  that  most  could  be  done  by  men  who 
stand  for  the  interests  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  and  it  was  as 
Mayor  of  Cleveland  that  he  did  his  memorable  work.  Elected  first 
in  1901  and  re-elected  three  times,  he  based  his  methods  on  his  belief 
that  the  disgraceful  city  government  of  the  time  could  be  regenerated 
only  through  an  informed  and  interested  electorate. 

Johnson  took  every  issue  directly  to  the  voters.  He  had  no  radio 
but  he  did  have  a  vast  tent  which  seated  5,000  people.  Moved  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another  during  the  campaign,  this  great  canopy 
was  a  public  forum  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  Questions  were 
invited  and  answered.  No  one's  style  could  have  been  more  informal 


than  Tom  Johnson's.     No  citizen  was  too  humble  to  feel  at  home 
at  his  meetings  for  municipal  ownership  of  street  cars,  home  rule, 
just  taxation  and  low  fares.     As  the  inscription  on  the  statue  says: 
"Beyond  his  party  and  beyond  his  class, 
This  man  forsook  the  few  to  serve  the  mass." 
IRVING  DILLIARD,  columnist  in  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

VICTORIA,   B.  C.  SINGLE  TAXERS  SUBMIT  BRIEF 

Taking  the  reverse  position  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
civic  authorities  and  real  estate  groups,  the  Henry  George  Club  of 
Victoria  has  circulated  the  provincial  government  and  members  of 
the  B.  C.  Legislature,  urging  that  land  taxes  be  increased  and  im- 
provement taxes  cut  down. 

The  brief  states: 

"That  both  province  and  cities  increase  taxes  on  land  values  and 
decrease  them  on  improvements,  and  we  strongly  urge  that  munici- 
palities still  be  allowed  to  exempt  improvements  altogether;  also 
than  no  more  British  Columnia  land  be  alienated,  but  leased  to  land 
users  for  what  it  will  bring,  with  periodical  revaluations  and  cor- 
responding increses  in  the  rental  charged." 

The  brief  was  presented  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  president,  and 
F.  W.  Davey,  secretary,  as  an  answer  to  representations  made  by 
civic  and  real  estate  bodies  who  urged  the  government  in  February 
to  consider  a  shift  of  taxation  lightening  the  burden  on  land  and  throw- 
ing it  onto  improvements. —  Victoria  Daily  Times. 

MUST  WORK  ACCORDING  TO  HER  LIGHTS 

Replying  to  a  letter  of  solicitation  for  contributions  to  aid  the  starv- 
ing people  of  China  a  lady  well  known  to  some  of  us  replies  as  follows: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  1,  I  regret  that,  while  appreciating 
the  magnitude  and  humanity  of  your  work  for  China  Famine  Re- 
lief, the  acute  situation  in  which  the  whole  world  finds  itself  today 
leads  me  to  cut  down  more  and  more  my  contributions  to  philan- 
thropic and  alleviative  work  and  to  devote  whatever  resources  I  have 
to  forwarding  the  social  philosophy  and  economic  programme  of 
Henry  George,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  troubles  and  aims  at 
permanent  relief  through  the  abolition  of  so  much  need  for  it.  In 
this  connection  I  am  naturally  interested  in  the  statement  of  Chinese 
officials,  reported  in  your  little  clipping,  that  the  famine  in  China 
is  due  to  Communist  raids — an  immediate  cause,  perhaps,  but  what 
shall  one  say  of  the  age-old  economic  flaws  in  this,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, which  produce  not  only  the  famine  but  the  extreme  swings 
toward  both  Communism  and  Facism  which  aggravate  such  con- 
ditions? We  must  each  work  according  to  our  best  light  and  you 
will  understand  why,  holding  my  convictions  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  I  feel  that,  at  this  crisis  in  word  affairs,  I  must  throw  all  my 
force  into  the  struggle  to  secure  an  equitable  basic  social  structure 
for  all  mankind,  present  and  future." 

TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  STEPHENS  FROM  SOLOMON  S.  COHEN 

Clearminded,  firm  in  his  grasp  of  principles,  he  taught  the  simple 
gospel  of  the  right  of  man  to  the  use  of  the  earth;  of  the  equality  of 
opportunity;  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  do  as  he  wills,  so  long  as  he 
infringes  not  upon  the  equal  right  of  any  other.  He  taught,  though 
perhaps  he  knew  it  not,  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  seldom 
translated  properly — "Thou  shalt  love  for  thy  neighbor  that  which 
thou  lovest  for  thyself."  He  realized,  as  few  except  Henry  George 
have  realized,  the  economic  and  fiscal  importance  of  the  Single  Tax; 
but  he  also  realized,  as  did  George,  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  movement.  He  realized  that  questions 
of  political  economy  and  of  governmental  revenues  are  of  importance 
only  as  they  are  necessary  conditions  of  the  existence  of  human  beings 
in  communities,  and  thus  go  to  shape  the  character  and  destinies  of 
the  community  and  its  members. 

RIGHT  TO  ACQUIRE  TAX-DELIQUENT  LAND 
REDUCES  TAX  DELINQUENCY 

As  a  means  of  adding  to  the  municipality's  land  holdings,  the  Act 
authorizing  the  town  of  Collierville,  Tenn.,  to  operate  "an  enclave 
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of  economic  ground  rent,"  has  as  yet  had  negligible  results;  but  as  a 
device  to  stimulate  payment  of  delinquent  taxes,  its  effects  have 
been  highly  satisfactory.  The  Act  authorized  the  town  of  Collierville 
to  acquire  the  land,  at  tax  sales  or  otherwise,  and  to  lease  the  same  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  99  years.  Improvements  on  such  leased  lands 
are  exempt  from  municipal  levies.  Only  the  "Single  Tax  on  land 
values"  could  be  assessed  by  the  municipality  on  the  lands  thus  leased. 
As  reported  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  March-April,  1936: 

"About  the  middle  of  February,  a  tax  bill  was  filed  by  the  town  to 
compel  payment  of  all  delinquent  taxes  on  lands  and  buildings  in 
Collierville. 

"Only  18  taxpayers  in  this  town  of  more  than  1,000  population, 
were  delinquent  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  these  suits.  Few  towns 
in  America  can  today  show  so  little  tax  delinquency. 

"Since  the  filing  of  these  suits,  already  more  than  one-half  of  those 
sued  have  paid  their  taxes.  In  all  probability  the  remaining  delin- 
quents will  pay  their  taxes  before  the  suits  can  be  prosecuted  to  con- 
clusion, and  the  property  on  which  the  taxes  are  levied  can  be  sold 
the  town  for  delinquent  taxes. 

"At  the  present  time,  Collierville  has  only  one  lot  leased  for 
economic  ground  rent.  This  lot  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  town 
jail;  but  the  jail  was  demolished,  and  built  elsewhere.  Thus  the  town 
had  a  lot  which  could  be  leased  under  the  Enclave  Law.  No  citizen 
of  the  town  has  objected  to  the  leasing  of  this  lot;  and  the  validity 
of  the  Enclave  Act  has  not  been  challenged." 

American  City  for  July. 

f^HREE  prominent  Georgeists  of  this  city  have  de- 

-••     parted  since  the  last  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 

appeared.     They  are  Benjamin  Doblin,  John  H.  Scully, 

and  Cornelius  Donovan.     Fuller  details  of  their  life  and 

work  will  be  published  later. 


Washington  Women  Meet 

APRIL  AND   MAY   MEETINGS 


AyTRS.  HELENE  H.  McEVOY,  who  has  been  dividing  her  time 
.LVA  between  New  York  and  Washington  during  the  last  year,  was 
hostess  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  at  the  National  Woman's  Party  headquarters, 
114  B  Street,  Northeast.  The  first  speaker  on  the  programme  was 
Dr.  Alice  M.  Caporn,  a  health  lecturer  who  is  hoping  to  found  a  colony 
in  Australia,  in  which  the  principles  of  Henry  George  as  well  as  of 
dietetics,  shall  be  followed. 

Mr.  George  A.  Warren,  a  member  of  the  District  bar,  supplemented 
the  address  of  Dr.  Caporn  by  further  remarks  on  the  land  tenure 
plan  of  the  Mosaic  law,  calling  attention  to  the  provision  thereof  re- 
quiring that  all  allotments  of  land  made  to  Jewish  families  (each  re- 
ceiving one)  should  revert  to  the  original  owners  or  their  descendants 
upon  the  coming  of  the  Jubilee  year  every  fiftieth  year  if  in  the  mean- 
time ownership  has  passed  to  others.  This  plan,  he  said,  prevented 
monopoly  of  the  land  by  the  rich  and  powerful.  Illustrating  how 
private  ownership  of  land  may  destroy  a  nation,  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, Mr.  Warren  cited  the  case  of  Ireland,  which,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  eight  millions  in  1840,  had  now  only  a  little  over  half 
that  number. 

Following  Mr.  Warren,  Representative  Charles  R.  Eckert  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  poverty  has  cursed  the  human  race  from  time  immemorial.  There 
are  many  persons  who  believe  that  the  machine  is  responsible  for 
much  of  our  present  misery  and  economic  ills,  yet  even  before  the 
so-called  "machine  age"  was  in  existence,  the  people  of  France  were 
in  a  more  wretched  condition  than  the  people  of  America  are  today, 
as  is  indicated  by  Jefferson's  declaration,  upon  his  arrival  there:  "Of 
twenty  millions  of  people  supposed  to  be  in  France,  I  am  of  the  opinion 


there  are  nineteen  millions  more  wretched,  more  accursed  in  every 
circumstance  of  human  existence  than  the  most  conspicuously  wretched 
individual  of  the  whole  United  States." 

Following  the  principal  speakers,  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into 
an  informal  symposium  on  the  general  subject  of  taxation  until  the 
guests  were  invited  into  the  dining  room  to  enjoy  sandwiches,  cocoa, 
coffee,  cakes  and  ice  cream. 

Among  the  visitors  present  were  Mrs.  Timothy  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Henry  Tideman,  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Eeghen  of  Holland,  Princess 
Nour  Hamada  of  Syria,  representing  the  Oriental  Alliance  for  Women, 
and  the  well-known  sculptress  Mrs.  Adelaide  Johnson,  long  an  ardent 
suffrage  worker,  whose  marble  busts  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  and  Lucretia  Mott,  are  among  the  statutes  in  the. 
National  Capitol  Building. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  Monday, 
May  4,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Campbell,  1409  New- 
ton Street,  Northwest,  where  officers  fort  he  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  Helene  H.  McEvoy,  one  of  the  few 
charter  members  of  the  District  organization  still  surviving;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Mackenzie;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Walter  N.  Campbell;  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Knight;  director  to  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs. 
Marie  H.  Heath;  chairman  of  the  programme  committee,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth M.  Phillips. 

*  *  * 

RIVERDALE  PICNIC 

The  quarter-century  mark  was  reached  when  the  Single  Taxers 
of  Washington  and  vicinity  held  their  annual  basket  picnic  on  Sunday, 
June  7,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Lane  Keeley  in  Riverdale,  Md. 

Mrs.  Heath,  the  retiring  president,  reminded  her  hearers  of  the  fact 
that,  with  Single  Tax  in  the  air  and  on  the  air,  and  with  a  liberal 
political  administration,  conditions  were  peculiarly  favorable  for 
action  under  our  incoming  president,  Mrs.  Helene  McEvoy,  whom 
she  introduced  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  McEvoy,  after  referring  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  club  was  organized  some  forty  years  ago,  and  her  pleasure  at  now 
being  chosen  as  its  leader,  introduced  the  principal  speaker,  Represen- 
tative Charles  R.  Eckert  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Eckert  said  in  part: 

"  I  have  some  very  pleasant  memories  of  a  gathering  like  this  a 
year  ago,  through  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Keeley.  I 
am  glad  to  be  here  with  you  again,  and  am  pleased  that  the  Single 
Taxers,  and  especially  the  women  Single  Taxers,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  as  militant  and  aggressive  as  I  find  them  to  be.  In 
fact,  to  some  extent,  it  confirms  a  dream  I  had  a  good  many  years 
ago  when  a  group  of  Single  Taxers  up  in  Pittsburgh  decided  to  form  a 
national  organization.  It  is  known  as  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion of  America,  and  when  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  I 
used  to  argue  that  the  Single  Tax  movement  ought  to  have  a  national 
headquarters  in  Washington  because  here  is  the  seat  of  government; 
we  find  here  a  different  atmosphere  from  what  we  find  in  many  other 
communities,  and  I  rather  regret  that  that  dream  of  mine  failed.  I 
felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that  the  movement  would  be  stimulated  if 
we  could  have  a  national  organization  with  headquarters  here  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  all  activities  in  which  Single  Taxers  are  engaged. 
Now  as  we  look  around  and  observe  the  various  types  of  movements 
that  spring  up  and  gain  momentum,  we  find  that  they  have  a  different 
method  of  organization  and  of  propaganda  from  those  of  the  Single 
Taxers — movements  that  have  neither  the  merit  nor  the  stability  that 
ours  has,  and  yet  in  spite  of  their  inherent  weaknesses  we  find  them 
gaining  followers,  and  in  some  cases  their  plans  are  enacted  into  law. 
I  have  particularly  in  mind  the  Prohibition  movement,  which  gained 
such  momentum  and  strength  and  developed  so  rapidly  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  amended,  and  yet  the  movement 
itself — whatever  our  individual  opinions  may  be  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion— does  not  have  the  inherent  strength  of  the  Single  Tax  movement. 
And  today  we  have  a  movement  which,  irrespective  of  its  merits  or 
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demerits,  has  gathered  a  great  deal  of  momentum,  namely,  the  Town- 
send  Plan.  We  also  have,  along  that  line,  the  movement  that  is 
sponsored  by  Father  Coughlin,  and  these  movements  are  growing. 

Now  of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  years  gone  by,  has  been  in  vain,  far  from  it;  much  has  been 
accomplished,  but  I  think  we  could,  by  organizing  our  ranks  and 
agitating  through  the  radio  and  the  press,  make  much  faster  progress. 
Of  course  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  deep  waters  move  slowly,  and  the 
Single  Tax  philosophy  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  reforms  that 
we  can  conceive  of,  and  therefore  the  progress  naturally  is  slow. 
Henry  George  must  have  realized  that  fact,  because  we  all  recall  that 
last  chapter  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty"  in  which  he  said: 

"The  Truth  that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  will  not  find  easy  ac- 
ceptance. If  that  could  be,  it  would  have  been  accepted  long  ago. 
If  that  could  be,  it  would  never  have  been  obscured. 

"  Let  us  not  disguise  the  fact.  Over  and  over  again  has  the  standard 
of  Truth  and  Justice  been  raised  in  the  country.  Over  and  over  again 
has  it  been  trampled  under  foot,  ofttimes  in  blood.  If  they  are  weak 
forces  that  are  arrayed  against  Truth,  why  should  error  so  long  pre- 
vail? If  Justice  has  but  to  raise  her  head  to  have  Injustice  flee  be- 
fore her,  why  should  the  wail  of  the  oppressed  so  long  go  up?" 

Following  Mr.  Eckert's  talk,  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Campbell  read  letters 
from  Representatives  David  John  Lewis  and  Robert  W.  Grosser,  and 
from  Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post,  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to 
be  present. 

In  response  to  the  chairman's  request  for  an  account  of  her  game, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Phillips  of  Clarednon,  Virginia,  responded  by  say- 
ing: "It  was  through  my  effort  to  interpret  the  economic  philosophy 
of  Henry  George  that  I  first  conceived  the  idea  for  the  Landlord's 
Game.  At  first  I  did  not  think  of  it  as  a  game,  but  merely  as  a  tan- 
gible illustration  of  economic  processes.  For  several  years,  I  worked 
at  the  game,  improving  it,  and  in  1904,  I  applied  for  and  was  granted 
a  basic  patent  by  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  I  might  say  incidentally 
that  during  and  since  that  time  I  have  worked  out  several  other  games 
all  based  on  the  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  original.  I  still 
have  in  my  possession  my  original  model  of  my  game  Monopoly.  In 
the  winter  of  1932-33  I  was  warned  by  a  good  Single  Taxer  and  patent 
attorney  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  publish  a  game  that  was 
remarkably  like  mine  and  which  he  thought  should  bear  my  extended 
patent  number.  He  even  told  me  the  proposed  names  for  the  game: 
'Finance'  and  'Monopoly.'  But  at  that  time  I  was  in  no  position 
either  physically  or  financially  to  defend  my  rights.  During  the  next 
two  years  several  mysterious  visitors  and  two  or  three  suspicious  cor- 
respondents sought  in  vain  to  buy  my  patent.  I  would  have  none 
of  them.  As  soon  as  my  health  was  sufficiently  improved  and  financial 
conditions  became  better,  I  meant  to  approach  Mr.  Parker,  the  great 
game  king,  whom  I  once  met,  years  before,  under  very  pleasant  cir- 
cumstances. I  planned  to  get  in  communication  again  with  him. 
No  other  publisher  was  good  enough  for  my  Landlord's  Game.  While 
making  my  preparations  for  this  approach,  Mr.  Parker  himself,  who 
years  before  had  seen  and  praised  my  game,  sought  me  out  at  my 
tiny  cottage  home  and,  knowing  that  I  was  the  real  inventor  of  the 
game  Monopoly,  made  a  proposition  which  I  readily  accepted  as  it 
gave  me  the  very  opportunity  I  was  seeking — to  make  games  for  the 
Parker  firm.  I  hope  some  day  to  so  improve  my  original  game  that 
it  will  be  a  scientific  measure  for  the  student  of  economics,  as  exact 
in  its  domain  as  is  the  multiplication  table  in  the  field  of  mathematics, 
or  the  level,  the  yardstick,  or  the  pound  weight  in  their  respective 
fields.  If  we  cheat,  we  become  involved  and  suffer  accordingly.  If 
we  are  faithful  to  the  formula,  we  are  prosperous  and  happy.  We 
cannot  violate  the  laws  of  nature  in  any  realm  without  bringing  upon 
us  our  own  punishment.  God  will  not  be  so  mocked." 

Dr.  Alice  M.  Caporn,  a  health  culturist  and  dietetian,  told  the  mena- 
bers  more  about  her  afnbition  to  found  a  colony,  preferably  in  Hon- 
duras, where  a  superior  race  might  be  developed. 

Mrs.  Keeley  stated  that  she  had  been  in  union  labor  since  the  age 


of  fourteen,  and  that  the  labor  unions  are  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  Single  Tax  and  are  giving  a  good  idea  of 
it  in  some  of  their  constitutions,  notably  the  Latherers'  and  Plasterers' 
Unions.  Mrs.  Keeley  had  become  convinced  that  the  Single  Tax  was 
the  one  solution  of  our  economic  problems  after  listening  to  an  address 
delivered  by  Father  Huntington  in  the  early  nineties,  and  had 
"worked  at  it  ever  since — once  a  Single  Taxer,  always  a  Single  Taxer." 
One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  this  twenty-first  anniversary 
gathering  was  the  number  of  young  people  recently  graduated  from 
the  extension  classes  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 
which  have  been  conducted  by  Mrs.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Swanton.  These 
students  were  each  asked  to  contribute  a  few  words  to  the  programme 
and  all  expressed  their  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  and  their  hope  of 
being  able  to  spread  the  light.  Among  others  who  spoke  briefly  were 
Mrs.  W.  White,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Clingin  Smith,  Mrs. 
Swigert,  Mrs.  Jennie  Knight,  Mrs.  Laura  Lees,  and 

GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

REVIEW  BY  REV.  L.  M.  BIRKHEAD  OVER  STATION    WDAF 
OF  HENRY  WARE  ALLEN'S  BOOK 

Henry  Ware  Allen  and  his  new  book,  "Prosperity,"  discloses  two 
interesting  facts  with  respect  to  human  nature.  First  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  grow  old  and  at  the  same  time  grow  in  wisdom,  and  secondly 
that  one  may  also  grow  old  and  yet  retain  one's  youthful  enthusiasm. 
Here,  in  this  book,  Mr.  Allen  has  given  expression  to  a  ripe  wisdom, 
a  wisdom  that  is  the  product  of  nearly  fifty  years  of  honest  and  deep 
though  about  our  economic  problems.  And  his  views  are  presented 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  ideas  is  in- 
fectious. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Allen  is  a  partisan.  He  is  a  Single  Taxer.  He 
believes  that  Henry  George  propounded  a  social  and  economic  phi- 
losophy which  points  the  way  out  for  our  country.  But  his  propo- 
ganda  views  are  presented  with  due  regard  for  other  proposals. 

First  of  all  Mr.  Allen  believes  that  "Prosperity"  can  be  achieved 
by  democratic  steps.  He  is  something  of  a  Jeffersonian  in  his  political 
views. 

The  subtitle  of  "Prosperity"  is: 

"Asa  natural  result  of  abolishing  all  taxes  upon  business,  industry, 
commerce  and  agriculture,  leaving  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
government  its  natural  revenue,  economic  rent  as  determined  by  its 
site  value  of  land." 

Mr.  Allen  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  study  of  real  political 
economy,  "dry-as-dust"  science — but  not  in  Mr.  Allen's  book,  has 
been  neglected  in  America,  both  in  our  universities  and  in  our  every 
day  world.  As  a  result  we  have  such  unworkable  and  unsound  ex- 
periments as  the  New  Deal. 

Our  author  regrets  the  tendency  toward  State  Socialism.  He 
argues  that  the  democracy  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  perfected  by  Henry 
George,  is  the  right  way  to  bring  the  country  out  of  the  industrial 
depression  and  to  establish  it  upon  a  strong  basis  of  prosperity. 

This  book,  by  the  way,  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  very  interesting 
discussion  between  Grandfather  Justin  Waterson,  a  retired  Chicago 
merchant,  85  years  old,  and  his  grandson,  Charles  Waterson,  17  years 
old.  The  discussion  takes  place  in  the  years  2000-2001. 

Grandfather  Waterson  is  opposed  to  the  income  tax.  He  thinks 
that  back  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  Century  when  it  was  in 
force  "it  was  a  case  of  the  government  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  in 
true  Robin  Hood  style."  And  he  reports  that  when  the  income  tax 
was  repealed  that  there  was  an  immediate  revival  of  business. 

Grandfather  thinks  that  the  tax  system  in  force  in  the  year  1936 
and  thereabouts  was  the  product  of  politicians  who  were  thinking  of 
the  next  election  and  not  of  statesmen  who  were  thinking  of  the  next 
generation. 
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"From  the  standpoint  of  today  (that  is,  2000)  it  seems  incredible 
that  such  a  multitude  of  taxes  should  have  been  imposed  and  tolerated 
nearly  50  years  ago — back  in  our  time — and  that  the  effect  of  these 
taxes  in  producing  high  living  costs,  low  wages,  and  unemployment 
should  not  have  been  recognized  long  before  it  was.  Automobiles, 
for  example,  were  taxed  by  seventeen  different  taxes,  the  gasoline 
used  being  taxed  frequently  more  than  100  per  cent.  When  these 
taxes  were  abolished,  a  most  favorable  result  in  the  revival  of  business 
was  immediately  experienced." 

Mr.  Allen  tells  of  some  interesting  experiments  not  generally  known 
outside  of  Single  Tax  circles,  of  experiments  in  exempting  improve- 
ments from  taxation;  as  the  exemption  of  all  taxes  upon  newly  erected 
apartment  houses  in  New  York  City,  in  1920,  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
And  in  Pittsburgh  was  established,  in  1913,  a  graded  tax  plan,  by 
which  the  tax  on  buildings  was  reduced  ten  per  cent  every  three  years 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  the  early  days  of  Canada  the  western 
provinces  tried  out  this  plan  of  making  improvements  free.  This 
it  seems,  pleased  every  one  but  the  land  speculators.  .  .  .  This  same 
plan,  in  varying  degrees,  of  placing  the  main  taxation  upon  land 
values  and  limiting  if  not  omitting  it  from  improvements,  has  been 
and  still  is  in  operation  in  Denmark,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
many  other  places. 

I  believe  that  everyone  of  you  will  agree  that  the  present  system  of 
taxation  is  inequitable  and  that  it  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  enterprise 
and  upon  the  desire  to  improve  one's  buildings,  homes,  offices,  etc. 

But  you  ask,  please  give  us  a  definition  of  the  Single  Tax.  I  shall 
let  Mr.  Allen's  spokesman,  Grandfather  Waterson,  answer: 

"The  Single  Tax  is  a  tax  upon  land  values,  that  is,  economic  or 
ground  rent  regardless  of  improvements,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
taxes  whatsoever." 

Mr.  Allen  quotes  many  passages  from  Henry  George's  books 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  "The  Land  Question,"  and  others. 

"Private  property  in  land  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  monstrous 
inequalities  which  are  developing  in  modern  society.  It  is  this,  and 
not  any  miscalculation  of  Nature  in  bringing  into  the  world  more 
mouths  than  she  can  feed,  that  gives  rise  to  that  tendency  of  wages 
to  a  minimum — that,  in  spite  of  all  advances  in  productive  power 
compels  the  laboring  classes  to  the  least  return  on  which  they  will 
consent  to  live."  (Henry  George). 

You  may  think  that  the  Single  Tax  is  an  over-simplification  of  our 
economic  problem.  I  am  inclined  to  that  view.  But  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Allen  is  stressing  an  important  phase  of  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  confronting  contemporary  civilization. 

Both  Dr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Allen  write  out  of  a  long  experience 
of  dealing  with  the  distressing  problems  of  economics.  If  all  of  the 
proposals  to  President  Roosevelt  were  made  with  the  sincerity  and 
clarity  of  "Fresh  Furrows,"  (by  Dr.  Burris  Jenkins)  and  "Pros- 
perity," by  Henry  Ware  Allen,  he  would  have  a  sound  basis  on  which 

work  out  a  national  programme  of  recovery  and  prosperity. 

Problems  of  taxation  and  of  economic  reform  are  among  the  most 
sing  today  and  they  will  continue  to  be  so  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Want  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  well,  this  is  incredible!  Declared 
George  Bernard  Shaw  in  one  of  his  sane  moments:  "  Poverty  is  a 
public  nuisance  as  well  as  a  private  misfortunate.  Its  toleration  is 
a  national  crime." 

There  are  some  of  you  who  have  labored  under  the  illusion  that 
the  idea  of  cooperation  and  Henry  George's  theory  of  the  Single  Tax 
were  dead — killed  by  the  prosperity  of  the  1920's.  But  this  depression 
has  brought  all  of  us  back  to  a  consideration  of  fundamentals  and  to 

a  re-examination  of  the  product  of  the  great  minds  of  the  past 

We  must  re-examine  every  proposal. 
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especially  by  those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the  practical  viz.  the 
fiscal  side  of  land  value  taxation. 

In  this  small  volume,  74  pages,  the  author  is  essentially  thorough 
in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  and  his  style  is  unusually  clear  and 
concise. 

In  the  beginning  he  gives  the  English  viewpoint  as  to  ratable  value 
viz.  it  is  an  annual  value  and  not,  as  in  most  countries,  a  "capital" 
value.  To  easily  understand  the  rest  of  the  book  this  distinction 
should  constantly  be  kept  in  mind.  In  Chapter  VIII  on  "Valua- 
tion" he  draws  this  contrast  very  clearly.  It  might  be  added  that 
this  point  of  view  is  finding  wider  acceptance  among  Georgeists  viz. 
that  there  is  only  one  true  land  value,  viz.  the  annual  value  or  ground 
rent,  the  selling  price  being  the  untaxed  ground  rent  capitalized. 

The  prospective  reader  will  get  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  treatment, 
also  the  brevity,  in  that  the  book  is  in  three  divisions  as  follows:  No. 
1 — Historical,  seven  pages;  No.  2 — Economic  principles,  with  four 
sub-divisions,  twenty-seven  pages;  No.  3 — Practical  applications 
with  five  sub-divisions,  twenty-five  pages. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  to  hand  to  the  inquiring  novice,  to  the 
college  student,  to  the  business  man  or  lawyer,  in  fact  it  is  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  know  in  a  few  words  the  practical  side  of  land  value 
taxation. 

We  venture  to  state  that  the  world  is  fast  approaching  the  acute 
need  of  land  value  taxation  and  that  it  is  along  the  fiscal  lines  that 
much  will  be  written  in  the  next  few  years.  There  is  room  for  much 
discussion  and  further  real  understanding  and  development. 

C.  H.  KENDAL. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

"Light  on  the  Land  Question,"  published  by  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  booklet  of  thirty  pages,  which  we 
are  informed  is  by  a  distinguished  London  journalist.  It  is  a  new 
edition  of  the  work  issued  in  1930.  It  was  reviewed  at  the  time  in 
these  columns  and  the  praise  accorded  it  then  may  be  repeated  here. 
It  is  an  admirably  restrained  argument  and,  on  the  whole,  a  sound 
and  convincing  ap'peal. 

"Adventures  in  Price  Fixing,"  by  Jules  Backman,  is  one  of  the 
Farrar  and  Rinehart  pamphlets.  Its  fifty-six  pages  give  an  instruc- 
tive history  of  the  futilities  of  price-fixing.  The  price  of  this  little 
work  is  forty  cents.  It  anticipates  a  broader  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject by  Dr.  Backman  in  colaboration  with  Professors  Dorau  and  Foster 
of  New  York  University,  and  now  in  preparation. 


Correspondence 


WE  AGREE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  am  sending  you  the  Providence  Journal  containing  my  letter  on 
the  method  of  teaching  and  advocating  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George.  A  number  of  persons  confuse  our  philosophy  with  that  of 
the  Socialists.  I  think  we  should  take  a  definite  stand  on  that  mis- 
understanding. I  think  Editor  Beckwith  is  taking  the  wisest  course 
in  explaining  the  Single  Tax  as  a  three  point  philosophy.  To  labor  its 
full  wages,  to  capital  all  of  the  interest,  and  to  the  government  the 
full  rental  value  of  land.  That  as  rent  advances  wages  and  interest 
fall,  and  conversely  as  rent  falls  wages  and  interest  rise. 

Socialists  appear  to  be  going  communistic,  which  is  logical  for  them. 
We  should  emphasize  our  differences  by  keeping  the  law  of  interest 
before  the  people,  to  show  that  Labor  and  Capital  have  interests  in 
common. 
East  Providence,  R.  I.  JOHN  T.  GIDDINGS. 

SOCIALISM  VERSUS  NATURAL  LAW 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  Socialists  who  can  agree  upon  any 
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definition  of  Socialism.     They  talk  about  how  wealth  should  be  dis- 
tributed or  well-being  procured. 

Now,  my  definition  is  that  a  Socialist  is  one  who  believes  that  people 
can  be  made  better  or  happier  by  authority,  provided  the  authorities 
be  either  themselves  or  those  who  think  as  they  think. 

An  Individualist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  who  believes  in  liberty 
and  that  free  competition  will  in  the  end  bring  the  best  results  under 
Herbert  Spencer's  definition  of  liberty;  "So  to  use  your  own  faculties 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  similar  faculties  by  others." 

You  will  find  that  most  people  are  Socialists  without  knowing  it. 
Men  like  Morgan,  Frick,  and  so  on,  believe  that  if  the  best  people 
were  allowed  to  rule,  meaning  by  the  best  people  people  like  them- 
selves, they  could  do  better  for  society  than  society  could  do  for  itself. 

To  try  to  regulate  others  as  far  as  it  goes  beyond  equal  liberty,  is 
to  set  our  own  wisdom  up  as  superior  to  that  of  the  creative  mind 
which  has  been  experimenting  with  mankind  for  at  least  some  tens 
of  thousands  of  years,  probably  for  tens  of  millions.  As  nothing 
occurs  except  as  the  effect  of  causes,  all  things  are  as  they  must  be. 

Of  course,  I  think  that  to  allow  persons  to  charge  others  in  land 
prices  or  land  rents  for  living  upon  the  earth  is  the  main  infringement 
of  liberty  and  is  also  in  itself  immoral. 
N.  Y.  City.  BOLTON  HALL. 


"IN  ITS  WISDOM" 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  has  authorized  the  commissioner 
of  education  to  appoint  "helping  teachers"  to  aid  teachers; 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  has  incorporated  the  Institute  for 
Public  Service  to  "search  for  strong  administrators  and  for  large 
opportunities  that  need  efficient  men;" 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  requires  teachers  to  "read  without 
comment"  five  verses  of  the  Old  Testament  each  day; 

The  Federal  Legislature  has  authorized  a  roll  of  honor  plus  $10 
per  person  (monthly  for  life)  for  gallant  conduct  in  conflict  with  the 
enemy  "at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty;" 

The  Virginia  Legislature  prohibits  the  use  of  common  towels  "for 
common  use  by  more  than  one  person  without  being  laundered  after 
such  use;" 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  prohibits  the  "buying  and  selling 
of  patients  by  physicians;" 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  prohibits  shell  fishing  in  polluted  areas 
and  a  violator  may  pay  the  officer  who  apprehends  him  a  sum  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  them,  but  not  less  than  the  minimum  fine. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  authorizes  compensation  for  "serious 
facial  or  head  disfigurement." 
Fall  River,  Mass.  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 

SUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  RENTAL  TAX 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  was  interested  in  the  article  by  Mr.  John  F.  White  in  your  May- 
June  number.  The  article  was  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
important  questions  of  the  total  land  values  in  the  country,  and  to 
the  total  probable  ground  rent  that  might  be  derived  for  public  pur- 
poses. 

I  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  be  a  defect  in 
Mr.  White's  computation.  To  illustrate  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
we  may  consider  his  illustration  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  1930,  with 
assessed  land  values  of  $1,845,699,562,  which  taxed  at  five  per  cent 
would  produce  only  §92,284,978;  while  the  necessary  state  and  local 
revenues  for  the  year  were  $150,000,000. 

The  defect  in  this  computation  is  that  Mr.  White  has  neglected 
to  add  the  tax  actually  paid  out  of  ground  rent  in  that  year,  which  is 
stated  to  be  one-third  of  the  whole  or  $50,000,000.  Adding  this  to 
the  92  million  gives  us  142  million,  or  nearly  the  total  necessary  tax. 


If  my  computation  needs  any  explanation,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  tax  on  land  value  reduces  the  assess- 
able value  by  the  capitalized  amount  of  the  tax. 

While  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Indiana  tax  system,  perhaps  I 
am  safe  in  assuming  that  there  is  considerable  land  value  not  subject 
to  the  general  property  assessment,  such  as  railroad,  interurban  and 
street  car  rights  of  way;  telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  licensee  privi- 
leges. If  these  values  are  also  added  it  might  be  found  that  a  land 
value  tax  would  meet  amply  all  the  requirements  of  that  State,  and 
perhaps  produce  a  surplus.  In  addition  it  might  be  expected  that 
financial  administration  of  government  would  be  so  simplified  as  to 
reduce  expenses  materially. 

In  this  connection  attention  might  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in- 
creased taxation  of  land  values  would  soon  reduce  the  present  basis 
of  assessment  to  such  an  uncertain  state  as  to  make  it  useless.  It 
will  therefore  make  it  necessary  at  a  relatively  early  stage  in  Single  Tax 
progress  to  adopt  annual  rental  value  as  the  basis  of  taxation,  with 
an  increasing  rate  of  50,  60,  75,  90  per  cent,  and  gradually  approach- 
ing 100  per  cent  of  the  annual  rental  value  of  land. 

A  tax  based  on  rental  value,  when  adopted,  will  soon  appear  as 
simple,  natural  and  as  easily  understood,  as  the  present  tax  based  on 
capitalized  value. 
Oskosh,  Wise.  JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

THE  RENTAL  TAX  AND  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  May-June  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  John  F.  White 
writes  interestingly  on  the  lack  of  general  statistics  of  land  values. 
The  information  which  Mr.  White  presents,  however — and  he  cites 
actual  assessment  figures  of  one  imprtant  state  and  three  large  cities — 
seems  on  the  face  of  it  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  Single  Tax  on  land 
values  even  at  the  high  rate  of  five  per  cent,  would  provide  little  more 
than  half  the  amounts  actually  expended  by  states  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  no  allowance  at  all  for  federal  requirements. 

Your  contributor,  who  submits  that  this  revelation  is  disconcerting 
as  indicating  inadequacy  of  a  Single  Tax  on  land  values,  seerns  never- 
theless to  feel  that  it  leaves  our  fundamental  principle  unshaken. 
With  this,  some  of  us  cannot  agree.  If  it  is  true  that  total  appropria- 
tion of  ground  rent  would  not  suffice  for  all  normal  governmental 
needs,  national,  state  and  local,  it  would  seem  that  our  philosophy 
to  that  degree  is  unsound. 

However,  there  is  something  more  to  be  said  about  assessment 
figures  and  governmental  needs.  There  is  a  practically  universal 
tendency  on  the  part  of  tax  officials  to  undervalue  land.  The  writer 
knows  a  case  where  a  town  paid  about  $10,000  for  land  for  a  public 
use.  The  same  person,  a  citizen  of  the  greatest  integrity,  function- 
ing as  appraiser  for  the  town,  valued  the  land  at  the  above  figure. 
Functioning  as  town  tax  assessor,  he  had  for  years  been  valuing  it 
at  only  $1,000.  (The  owner  had  been  keeping  it  idle,  and  therefore 
had  been  receiving  no  income  from  it.)  Just  recently  an  eastern 
city  needed  three  small  plots  for  a  street  extension.  Functioning  as 
assessor,  the  city  had  been  valuing  them  for  taxation  at  $29,400. 
Functioning  as  purchaser,  the  same  city  appraised  the  lots  at  $57,500, 
and  paid  that  sum  for  them.  In  the  newspaper  discussion  of  the 
transaction,  there  was  criticism  of  the  large  expenditure,  but  no  one 
claimed  that  the  lots  were  worth  less  than  the  city  paid  for  them 
Such  instances  are  so  common  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
they  illustrate  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

People,  such  as  landowners,  against  whom  direct  taxes  are  assessed, 
and  who  cannot  shift  them  to  others,  naturally  will  resist  stubbornly 
and  generally  with  considerable  success,  under  present  arrangements, 
the  attempts  of  the  authorities  to  assess  their  holdings  at  full  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  taxes  on  improvements  are  generally  of  the  in- 
direct type,  capable  of  being  shifted  to  tenants  and  customers,  and 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  original  payer  to  fair  assessments  is  there- 
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fore  very  much  weaker  in  such  cases,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a 
powerful  tendency  in  the  tax  load  to  gravitate  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
indirect  tax  payers. 

This  principle  operates  in  other  fields.  Mechanics  know  that  a 
drill  being  driven  into  a  mental  non-uniform  hardness,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing a  straight  line,  will  tend  to  "drift"  to  one  side,  toward  the 
softer  portions  of  the  mass.  In  the  sinking  of  deep  oil  or  artesian 
wells,  it  is  said  that  the  bore  will  usually  drift  far  to  one  side  of  the 
vertical,  because  of  a  preference  for  softer  portions  of  the  rock  through 
which  it  is  being  driven.  The  phenomenon  appears  in  the  military 
field,  as  in  the  case  of  an  attack  being  made  along  a  wide  front.  Enemy 
weakness  in  front  of  your  right  flank,  for  example,  may  cause  your 
entire  force  to  drift  laterally,  toward  the  right,  perhaps  with  disas- 
trous results,  instead  of  advancing  straight  ahead.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  this  drift  tendency  operates  with  peculiar  effectiveness 
in  the  field  of  tax  assessment,  and  that  it  accounts  to  an  important 
extent  for  the  inadequate  land  value  figures  found  by  your  contributor. 

It  may  be  in  order  to  remark  that  in  the  domain  of  taxation,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  currency  systems,  we  have  a  Gresham's  Law,  which,  it 
will  be  recalled,  states  that  wherever  two  types  of  currency  are  in 
concurrent  use,  a  superior  and  an  inferior  type,  the  latter  will  continue 
to  circulate  while  the  former  will  tend  to  disappear.  "The  bad  coin 
will  drive  out  the  good,"  because  people  will  try  to  retain  the  good 
coins;  in  trading  they  will  spend  only  the  bad  ones,  thus  keeping  them 
in  circulation.  Similarly,  so  long  as  we  have  both  "  good  ",  or  direct, 
and  "bad,"  or  indirect  taxes,,  we  shall  have  a  gravitational  effect 
always  tending  to  make  the  load  slide  toward  the  latter. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  this  principle  tends  to  justify  the 
position  of  those  Single  Taxers  who  hold  that  a  step-by-step  programme 
will  never  get  us  anywhere.  The  principle  of  direct  taxation  cannot 
make  much  progress  while  the  indirect  tax  payer  is  legally  available 
and  can  be  exploited  with  such  ease. 

It  may  be  asked:  Suppose  we  had  Single  Tax  in  operation;  would 
not  adequate  assessments  still  meet  with  strong  resistance  from  land 
owners,  as  they  do  now?  No  doubt  they  would,  but  it  could  not  be 
effective,  in  the  absence  of  alternative  legal  sources  of  revenue.  This 
resistance  might,  however,  have  a  valuable  corrective  effect,  as  tend- 
ing toward  precision  in  assessments,  a  tendency  somewhat  lacking 
now,  because  of  the  intricacy  of  present  methods  of  taxation.  In 
particular,  it  could  be  of  great  value  as  tending  to  check  the  destruc- 
tive progress  of  what  Albert  Jay  Nock  calls  the  State,  towards  ab- 
sorption of  all  social  power,  with  concomitant  degradation  of  the 
citizens  into  subjects;  a  progress  which  is  closely  allied  with  indirect 
taxation. 

In  regard  to  the  figures  of  governmental  expenditure  cited  by  your 
contributor,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  to  do  largely  with  the  cost, 
to  government,  of  the  intense  economic  and  social  order  now  prevail- 
ing. This  disorder  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  government's  failure 
to  perform  its  first  and  most  vital  function — that  of  collecting  its  own 
natural  revenue,  economic  rent.  Discontinue  this  functional  failure 
of  government,  with  the  disorder  which  it  imposes  upon  the  economic 
system,  and  an  immense  reduction  in  governmental  expenditure  can 
be  made. 

As  a  means  for  meeting  the  present  swollen  costs  of  government, 
existing  taxation  is  grossly  inadequate.  Government  in  its  various 
forms  is  spending  two  dollars  for  every  dollar  it  takes  in.  And  we 
can  afford  to  admit  that  Single  Tax  would  not  currently  yield  enough 
revenue  to  meet  the  current,  normal  expenditures  of  government  in 
all  its  forms,  plus  the  enormous  load  of  relief  and  emergency  costs. 
Does  this  admit  any  doubt  as  to  the  essential  soundness  of  our  Single 
Tax  claims?  No.  If  government  would  take  all  the  income  to  which 
ethically  it  is  entitled,  and  that  income  only,  ceasing  its  destructive 
raids  upon  the  earnings  of  labor  and  capital,  the  resulting  good  order 
in  the  economic  field  should  enable  it  to  reduce  its  expenditures  greatly. 
Moreover,  the  substitution  of  economic  good  order  for  the  disorder 
inseparable  from  present  taxation  methods  would  of  itself  cause  an 


increase  of  economic  rent — that   is,  an   increase  in   the  revenue  of 

government. 

Norfolk,  Conn.  JOSEPH  R.  CARROLL. 

IS  THIS  PRACTICAL  OR  EVEN  DESIRABLE? 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  Landlord  Roosevelt's  efforts  at  decen- 
tralization. Someone  should  suggest  to  him  that  Henry  George  over 
fifty  years  ago  demonstrated  quite  logically  that  the  adoption  of  a 
land  value  tax  which  would  take  economic  rent  for  public  use  would 
effect  the  decentralization  of  population.  Not  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  or 
his  friend  Vincent  Astor  could  ever  be  brought  to  favor  the  adoption 
of  Henry  George's  Single  Tax,  but  it  might  occur  to  him,  or  some  of 
his  "Brain  Trust,"  that  rules  have  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  work- 
ing both  ways;  that  decentralization  of  population  would  tend  to 
bring  land  value  socialization  upon  us;  and  that  the  favored  progeny 
of  our  old  Dutch  Landed  Aristocracy  would  no  longer  find  it  possible 
to  live  in  idle  luxury.  If  the  suggestion  would  have  the  effect  of 
frightening  them  into  a  discontinuance  of  the  wasteful,  foolhardy 
attempts  at  decentralization  through  colonization,  it  would  be  worth- 
while, but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  President  and  his  advisers 
have  heard  of  Joseph  Fels  and  are  familiar  with  Pels'  futile  attempt 
to  colonize  London's  poor  in  rural  areas.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  Fels  recognized  its  futility.  Well,  in  that  case  all  this  talk 
of  the  Administration  about  the  necessity  of  ruralization  of  our  sur- 
plus workers  is  merely  for  political  effect. 

To  sum  up  the  situation:  they  are  not  going  anywhere,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not.  Every  person  who  has  learned  the  lesson  that  Henry 
George  taught,  knows  that,  so  long  as  the  value  which  is  created  by 
improvements,  whether  of  public  or  private  origin,  may  be  appro- 
priated by  individuals  other  than  those  responsible  for  such  improve- 
ments, there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement  in  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  masses.  Henry  George  told  us  how  in  a  simple  and  efficient 
manner  we  could  stop  this  misappropriation  of  wealth — the  Gypsy 
solved  the  problem  for  himself  generations  ago.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
a  partial  solution.  Nevertheless,  did  we  all  live  as  does  the  Gypsy, 
there  would  be  scant  opportunity  for  speculation  in  land  values.  The 
Gypsy's  tent  adds  no  value  to  the  land  upon  which  it  rests  or  to  sur- 
rounding locations,  while  his  nomad  type  of  domicile  lends  no  promise 
of  permanence  of  population  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  chooses 
to  settle.  Land  speculation  under  such  conditions  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  Of  course,  modern  society  can  never  adopt  the  tent 
of  the  Gypsy,  but  it  can  avail  itself  of  the  paramount  advantage  which 
mobility  gives  to  these  wanderers — freedom  in  a  large  measure  from 
the  toll  which  the  landlord  collects  from  each  of  us  for  the  privilege 
of  living  on  his  earth.  This  relief  can  be  effected  without  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  any  of  the  conveniences  of  modern  life.  In  fact  it 
can  be  done  in  a  manner  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  great 
masses  of  mankind  to  partake  in  the  fullest  of  the  benefits  which 
science  and  the  arts  have  given  us. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  only  necessary  that  our  homes,  our  fac- 
tories, our  commercial  structures,  etc.,  be  constructed  in  a  manner 
which  will  permit  of  their  being  easily  dismantled  and  removed  to 
another  site  whenever  the  owner  finds  it  expendient  to  do  so.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  there  be  a  large  percentage  of  such  removals  from 
one  site  to  another,  nor  that  our  people  become  a  more  mobile  race 
than  they  are  today,  in  order  to  achieve  this  freedom  from  the  ex- 
tortion which  the  landlord  imposes  upon  us.  The  mere  fact  that  we 
can  move;  that  under  adverse  conditions  we  do  move;  and  that  there 
exists  a  plethora  of  sites  to  which  we  may  move,  will  suffice  to  curb 
the  power  of  land-monopoly. 

It  is  said,  "There  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat."  And  the 
Single  Taxer  who  can  "see  the  cat"  should  know  this  better  than 
those  who  are  blind  to  economic  phenomena.  Therefore,  if  we  can- 
not educate  the  brute  to  go  in  the  direction  which  we  wish  him  to  go, 
why  not  coax  him  to  follow  us  by  the  offer  of  immediate  tangible  re- 
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ward?  Doctor  Townsend  had  little  trouble  in  getting  twenty-five 
million  trusting  souls  to  fall  into  line  with  him  when  he  offered  them 
a  life  pension.  Suppose  we  offer  our  homeless  millions  a  home  and 
sufficient  land  in  their  immediate  locale  to  insure  them  the  opportunity 
to  employ  their  labor  without  let  or  hindrance  in  the  production  of 
their  needs. 

If  there  be  any  who  hold  the  opinion  that  an  offer  of  this  character 
would  fall  on  deaf  ears,  let  him  go  into  the  industrial  center  and  learn 
at  first  hand  how  considerable  a  number  of  our  industrial  workers 
are  to  be  found  expressing  a  sincere  desire  to  be  possessed  of  a  few  acres 
of  land  from  which  they  may  draw  the  major  portion  of  their  crea- 
ture needs.  The  urbanite  is  beginning  to  note  that  his  country  cousin 
enjoys  most  of  the  conveniences  of  city  life  while  suffering  few  of  its 
inconveniences.  Rapid,  inexpensive  transportaion  and  communica- 
tion, together  with  the  ever-widening  network  of  power  lines,  is 
steadily  opening  up  a  new  frontier  for  the  pioneers  of  today.  In 
Greeley's  day  the  slogan  was,  "Go  West  young  man,  go  West;"  the 
covered  wagon  served  their  purpose.  Today  it  is  a  case  of  "Go  out, 
young  man,  go  out."  Just  beyond  the  city  limits  lie  savannahs  to 
be  taken  not  from  the  Indian  with  a  rifle  but  from  the  land  speculator 
through  the  use  of  portable  (demountable)  structures. 

If  our  government  is  sincere  in  its  efforts  to  ruralize  our  homeless 
workers,  it  can  at  slight  cost  assist  these  unfortunates  to  the  owner- 
ship of  this  weapon  against  exploitation.  Apparently,  however,  the 
Administration  is  unwilling  to  entertain  any  proposals  of  this  nature. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  heads  of  several  branches  of  the  Housing  Di- 
vision have  been  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  this  plan,  but 
on  one  pretext  or  another  they  refuse  to  investigate  its  merits. 

Is  it  possible  that  these  men  whom  we  Single  Taxers  are  prone  to 
look  upon  as  economic  morons,  actually  have  sufficient  insight  to 
enable  them  to  envisage  the  teeth  in  the  proposal  that  men  employ 
structures  which  are  detachable  from  the  site?  Have  they  noted  that, 
whereas  the  rentals  which  owners  receive  for  the  use  of  land  are  a 
trickling  little  spring,  the  water  of  which  must  be  constantly  used  or 
lost  forever,  the  sale  price  of  land  is  the  reservoir  which  catches  and 
holds  intact  for  the  land  speculator  the  accumulating  unearned  in- 
crement which  flows  alike  from  both  used  and  unused  land?  Per- 
haps they  are  not  so  dull  as  we  believe  them  to  be.  This  landlord 
government  of  ours  with  its  statisticians  and  "politician  economists" 
has  ample  reason  to  know  that  in  this  great  land  we  have  sufficient 
sites,  both  urban  and  rural,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  several  times  the 
present  population;  that  were  all  sites  used  under  a  rental  tenure, 
more  than  half  would  perforce  remain  unused;  that  any  tendency 
toward  a  system  of  land  tenure  upon  a  rental  basis  must  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  land  owner  be  discouraged;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
adoption  of  the  use  of  structures  that  would  obviate  the  purchase 
of  the  site  must  be  condemned,  since  the  growth  of  construction  of 
this  type  would  open  an  ever-widening  breech  in  the  reservoir  which 
feeds  land  monopoly. 

But  whether  or  no,  this  type  of  structure  is  coming,  though  its 
advent  will  be  fought  with  every  weapon  of  restriction  that  the  powers 
can  devise.  Its  development,  however,  cannot  be  forestalled  by  the 
conspiracy  of  silence  which  has  been  used  against  the  proposal  of 
Henry  George,  for  it  offers  immediate  tangible  reward  for  millions 
of  our  people  who  in  their  own  interest  will  draw  up  on  the  line  of  battle. 
It  would  seem  that  we  Single  Taxers  should  be  found  in  the  van  of 
this  movement,  for  it  offers  us  a  wedge  whereby  we  may  split  asunder 
the  forces  that  today  are  united  against  us — the  great  monopolists 
and  their  trusting  henchmen,  the  small  home  and  farm  owner. 
Erie,  Mich.  ROBERT  L.  McCAiG. 

SEEKING  A  BASIS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  TAX 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  long  had  in  mind  that  the  correct  formula  for  the  gradual 
imposition  of  the  Single  Tax  has  never  been  worked  out,  but  I  have 


believed,  as  expressed  by  you,  that  when  education  has  sufficiently 
advanced  to  demand  it,  a  practical  solution  will  be  developed.  But 
now  that  Mr.  Hall  has  so  plainly  indicated  the  difficulty,  and  you  have 
asked  for  suggestions,  I  feel  constrained  to  offer  mine  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

The  advantage  of  a  gradual  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax  philosophy 
is,  I  think,  obvious.  The  change  is  fundamental  and  a  sudden  change 
of  the  basis  of  taxation  would  cause  such  a  shifting  of  values  as  to 
shake  our  vast  credit  structure  to  its  foundations.  It  must  there- 
fore be  done  gradually,  but  the  question  is,  how? 

The  usual  suggestion  is  that,  first,  land  and  improvements  be  as- 
sessed separately,  as  is  done  now  in  Massachusetts  and  some  other 
States;  then,  to  exempt  from  taxation  a  certain  percentage  of  the, 
assessed  value  of  all  improvements,  say  ten  per  cent  the  first  year, 
twenty  per  cent  the  second  year,  and  so  on  until  the  improvements 
are  all  exempted.  Then  the  tax  rate  would  be  raised  each  year  in  a 
sufficient  amount  to  produce  the  needed  revenue.  Then  our  multi- 
tude of  other  miscellaneous  taxes  would  likewise  gradually  be  removed 
and  the  resulting  deficiency  would  be  made  up  by  piling  an  additional 
tax  rate  on  the  poor  land  values.  Then  we  would  have  in  force  that 
long  looked  for  Utopia,  our  entire  governmental  costs  supported  by 
a  Single  Tax  on  land  values. 

But  hold!  Is  it  as  simple  as  this?  By  that  time  would  there  be 
any  land  values  to  tax?  And  if  so,  what  would  be  the  tax  rate?  We 
have  been  taught  by  our  great  teacher  that  increasing  the  tax  on  land 
values  reduces  said  land  values  proportionately.  This  needs  no 
demonstrating.  Pittsburgh  has  reduced  the  assessment  on  improve- 
ments by  fifty  per  cent  without  greatly  increasing  the  tax  rate.  Per- 
haps other  conditions  have  entered  into  that,  I  do  not  know.  But 
when  it  comes  to  wiping  out  the  other  fifty  per  cent  we  would  run 
up  against  an  entirely  different  proposition.  As  we  neared  the  goal 
and  it  began  to  be  that  nearly  all  of  the  rental  values  were  being 
taken,  the  land  values  would  be  droping  so  fast  and  the  tax  rate  would 
be  going  up  by  such  leaps  and  bounds,  that  we  would  all  be  dizzy. 
No,  this  cannot  be  the  solution.  We  must  try  again. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  basing  our  plans  on  a  tax  on  land 
values,  while  all  the  time  we  believe  that  land  values  are  an  evil  thing 
that  must  be  eradicated  before  our  social  system  reaches  the  perfec- 
tion for  which  we  are  striving.  To  produce  our  governmental  reve- 
nues from  a  tax  on  land  values  is  just  as  wrong  as  to  produce  it  from 
a  tax  on  gambling  or  murder,  or  any  thing  else  we  consider  as  evil. 

But  there  is  something  that  we  know  is  sound,  that  we  know  is 
stable,  that  already  in  equity  belongs  to  the  community  and  that 
taxing  even  up  to  one  hundred  per  cent  will  not  destroy.  That  some- 
thing is  ground  rent,  and  it  is  to  ground  rent  that  we  must  turn  for  our 
source  of  revenue.  We  must  treat  it  as  an  entirely  new  tax,  a  new 
source  of  revenue.  We  must  add  to  our  assessment  lists  an  entirely 
new  item,  ground  rent.  We  must  then  start  with  a  new  tax  of  a  per- 
centage of  this  annual  ground  rent,  to  be  gradually  increased  each 
year  until  it  all  be  absorbed.  As  this  tax  revenue  increased  all  other 
taxes  would  be  reduced,  all  taxes  on  real  estate  first,  and  then  all 
other  taxes,  and  then  truly  we  would  have  a  Single  Tax. 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  JOHN  B.  KNIGHT. 

FROM  A  WORKER  IN  THE  PRACTICAL  FIELD. 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  Mr.  Jorgenson's  open  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Otto  Cullman.  From  this  letter  it  would  appear 
that  he — Jorgenson — is  dropping  the  work  of  the  Single  Tax. 

I  note  that  he  blames  Henry  George  for  the  slow  progress  of  the 
movement,  and,  in  his  book  "Did  Henry  George  Confuse  the  Single 
Tax?"  that  he  calls  attention  to  errors  in  George's  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  I  have  not  seen  this  book  by  Jorgenson — but  I  have  his 
"The  Stagnation  of  Industry."  To  my  mind  it  is  Jorgenson's  own 
errors  which  confuse  the  Single  Tax. 
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George's  progress  with  the  philosophy  which  he  so  ably  presented 
to  the  entire  civilized  world,  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  It  is, 
indeed,  unfortunate  that  in  their  attempts  to  improve  on  his  reason- 
ing so  many  of  his  followers  have  fallen  into  serious  error,  and,  in 
consequence,  have  failed  to  provide  the  hoped  for  impetus  to  the 
movement. 

Jorgenson's  stand  that  land  values  enter  into  price  is  in  error,  and 
conclusions  based  thereon  must  also  be  in  error.  I  have  been  trying 
for  some  time  to  evolve  an  elementary  explanation  covering  this  con- 
tentious question.  In  talking  with  Jorgenson  regarding  the  ques- 
tion I  stated  that  in  order  to  have  the  matter  thoroughly  understood 
a  simple  explanation  should  be  brought  forward.  He  agreed  with  me 
and  informed  me  that  I  would  find  it  so  in  his  book,"  Did  Henry  George 
Confuse  the  Single  Tax?"  It  is  my  intention  to  examine  his  explana- 
tion fully  at  my  first  opportunity. 

I  have  talked  to  Mr.  Frank  Chodorov.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is 
speculative  land  values  that  confuse  Jorgenson.  Mr.  Hulme,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  our  town,  takes  exactly  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Cho- 
dorov does. 

Mr.  Hulme  and  Mr.  Chodorov  see  and  understand  the  question 
correctly — but  Mr.  Jorgenson  says  that  the  rents  collected  by  the 
landlords  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer  and  are  added  to  price.  So 
far  I  have  never  had  this  explained  or  cleared  up  in  a  simple  and  easily 
understood  manner.  I  am,  therefore,  myself  endeavouring  to  present 
such  an  explanation. 

In  Milk  River  we  taxed  lots  or  land  values,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
decline  in  the  selling  price  of  land,  accompanied,  however,  by  an  ad- 
vance in  rent.  As  we  increased  the  tax  on  land  values  idle  land  held 
out  of  use  by  those  speculating  for  increment  in  its  value  became 
too  great  a  burden  for  the  speculator  to  carry,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  speculative  holding  of  land  has  practically  ceased  to  exist  in  this 
community.  The  rent  at  this  point  was  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
amount  the  interest  had  been  on  the  cost  of  the  land  when  improve- 
ments were  taxed.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  speculative 
value  accounts  for  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  rent  paid  to 
land  owners  . 

By  taxing  land  values  one  hundred  per  cent  of  ground  rent,  land 
held  out  of  use  will  come  one  hundred  per  cent  into  use  by  the  people, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of  Rent,  marginal  land  will  operate 
to  control  rent  levels. 

Mr.  Beckwith's  idea  of  putting  all  taxes  on  present  land  values, 
or  of  taking  the  rent  on  speculative  values,  is  in  line  with  Jorgenson's 
plan  for  they  do  not  appear  to  understand  the  Law  of  Rent. 

The  advantage  one  has  of  a  better  location  is  offset  by  the  higher 
rent  for  that  location.  And  when  this  rent  is  given  back  to  all  the 
people  equally  land  becomes  free,  and  certainly  free  land  cannot  be 
added  to  price.  The  sum  total  of  this  rent  taken  by  the  people  and 
put  into  public  improvements,  services,  etc.,  cuts  down  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  an  extent  equal  to  rents  taken  for  land  values.  Thus  it 
is  obvious  that  rent  is  not  added  to  price  under  natural  law. 

Mr.  Beckwith  and  Mr.  Jorgenson  are  both  trying  to  solve  the  Single 
Tax  by  our  present  unnatural  land  system. 

If  one  understands  the  Law  of  Rent  and  keeps  in  mind  the  fact  that 
whatever  is  added  by  rent  is  substracted  by  using  that  rent  for  public 
improvements,  he  will  see  that  rent  is  not  added  to  price.  By  not 
recognizing  this  fact  many  have  gotten  on  the  wrong  track. 

So  far  I  have  not  found  any  errors  in  Henry  George's  works — but 
one  must  be  careful  in  reading  George,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
when  he  refers  to  natural  law  and  when  he  refers  to  our  present  sys- 
tem. Jorgenson  and  Beckwith  are  maKing  the  mistake  of  basing  their 
reasoning  on  the  effects  of  our  present  system,  which  permits  of  the 
existence  of  speculative  land  values,  instead  of  land  values  resultant 
from  the  unhampered  operation  of  the  Law  of  Rent,  under  which 
rent  would  be  controlled  by  marginal  lands. 

When  marginal  lands  come  into  play  no  community  can  charge 
too  much  rent,  for  if  they  atempt  to  do  so  the  user  will  take  up  the 


marginal  land;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  take  too  little  a  selling 
value  will  appear.  Therefore,  by  taking  the  rent  step-by-step  we 
find  the  correct  level.  When  land  held  out  of  use  is  given  up,  the 
poorer  lands  become  free  first  and  compete  with  other  lands,  and  this 
determines  the  rent  level.  Whatever  is  added  to  price  from  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  rent  gathered  is  offset  by  the  expenditures  of  the  amount 
on  public  improvements  which  cut  down  the  cost  of  production.  Pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  expenditure  be  made  to  the  best  advantage — 
to  do  otherwise  would  violate  natural  law. 

Rent^s-not,  therefore,  added  to  price,  and  forms  no  part  of  price. 
Any  reasoning  grounded  on  the  contrary  assumption  and  any  books 
that  present  such  a  view  do  much  harm  and  are  work  and  effort  lost 
insofar  as  the  progress  of  the  Single  Tax  is  concerned. 
Milk  River,  Alberta.  J.  B.  ELLERT. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

The  Town  Hall  Crier  of  Pittsburgh  continues  its  good  work.  A 
notable  article  in  the  issue  of  June  4,  is  one  by  Percy  R.  Williams 
entitled  "Are  Economics  and  Politics  Irreconcilable?"  Mr.  Williams 
says  in  conclusion: 

If  the  Single  Tax  cannot  somehow  be  injected  into  politics  after 
half  a  century  of  agitation  and  education,  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  few  years  more  of  academic  education  will  make  any  very 
great  difference  in  the  situation? 

HAROLD  M.  FINLEY,  special  writer  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
this  to  say: 

"  The  Single  Tax  zealots  hold  it  is  evil  for  one  who  invests  his  sav- 
ings in  land  to  profit  thereon  through  the  growth  of  the  community." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  those  who  write  against  the  Henry 
George  principles  are  not  so  candid.  If  Mr.  Finley  is  prepared  to 
defend  the  system  by  which  a  few  profit  by  the  work  and  enterprise 
of  others,  though  they  contribute  nothing  in  return,  he  may  find  that 
few  will  agree  with  him.  But  we  wish  that  all  our  opponents  were 
just  as  frank.  Mr.  Finley  evidently  thinks  men  should  profit  by  the 
work  other  men  do. 

ARTHUR  MADSEN,  editor  of  Land  and  Liberty  of  London,  writes: 
"I  have  read  the  May-June  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  with  great 
delight,  and  send  you  my  congratulations.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
among  your  news  notes  that  Mayor  McNair  of  Pittsburgh  is  planning 
to  attend  the  International  Conference." 

HENRY  GEORGE  was  honored  as  the  Peace  Hero  by  the  Brooklyn 
Church  and  Mission  Federation  on  the  steps  of  Brooklyn  Borough 
Hall  on  Decoration  Day.  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille  was  the  guest 
of  honor  and  spoke  briefly.  Other  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Allan 
Fairbanks  and  Rev.  Glen  Roberts,  well  known  Brooklyn  pastors. 
Both  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the  great  leader.  Rev.  Mr.  Fairbanks 
said  it  was  "refreshing  to  encounter  so  thorough-going  an  idealist 
when  we  find  quacks  on  every  hand."  The  Lafayette  Avenue  Church 
presented  a  wreath  which  was  placed  on  the  grave  of  Henry  George 
in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  The  New  York  Times  printed  a  large  illus- 
tration of  the  Borough  Hall  meeting  at  which  over  two  hundred  men 
and  women  gathered. 

A  PARTICULARLY  illuminating  article  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Nation  by  Carleton  Beals  entitled  "Red  Clay  in  Alabama."  He  tells 
how  the  AAA  has  increased  rent  and  decreased  jobs.  It  is  a  sad 
angle  to  the  story  that  the  author  does  not  "  see  the  cat."  The  remedy 
indicated  is  "Down  with  Capitalism,"  the  writer  missing  the  point 
entirely. 

A  BILL  introduced  in  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Assembly  calling  for  an 
annual  tax  rate  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent  on  improvements  and 
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a  corresponding  increase  on  land  value  to  be  secured  by  local  refer- 
endum, was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  eighteen.  The 
usual  misconceptions  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  measure  were 
voiced  by  the  opposition.  But  the  vote  is  comforting. 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN'S  book  "Prosperity"  is  receiving  a  great 
number  of  commendations.  From  the  many  we  cull  a  few.  "I 
must  compliment  you  on  your  book,"  writes  Clayton  J.  Ewing  of 
Chicago.  "  I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  splendid  work  you  have 
done."  says  Abe  Waldauer  of  Memphis.  Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post 
says,  "I  have  read  the  book  with  much  satisfaction.  I  am  sure  it 
will  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  road  to  many."  Francis  Neilson  com- 
ments: "  I  am  agreeably  surprised  at  the  way  you  have  planned  your 
book."  E.  H.  Boeck,  of  St.  Louis,  writes:  "You  have  written  a  great 
book.  I  know,  for  I  have  read  all  the  George  literature  that  he  and 
his  followers  have  written."  Among  others  who  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  are  George  Hughes,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  son  of  the  author 
of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  E.  B.  Swinney,  P.  W.  Schwander, 
Bolton  Hall  and  John  Z.  White. 

IN  the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times  of  June  7,  Norman 
Thomas  tells  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  president.  After  indicating 
that  the  tax  on  incomes  would  be  higher  in  the  higher  brackets,  he 
says  these  would  be  supplemented  by  excess  profit  taxes  and  taxes  on 
land  values.  Thomas  is  quite  as  hopeless  as  the  rest  of  them.  Those 
Single  Taxers  who  advocate  going  along  with  the  Socilaists  are  asked 
to  note  the  relatively  unimportant  place  given  to  the  taxation  of  land 
values.  And  we  read  with  interest  the  further  statement  that  "Social- 
ism differs  from  Communism  in  the  matter  of  technique."  We  never 
supposed  it  differed  any  more  than  that.  But  the  remark  contains 
what  should  be  a  warning  to  those  who  look  upon  Norman  Thomas 
as  a  mild  spoken  and  mildly  intentioned  gentleman  of  liberal  tendencies. 

ORDERS  have  been  filled  for  eight  hundred  copies  of  Benjamin 
Burger's  address  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  on  "What  to  Em- 
phasize in  Teaching  Henry  George."  About  twelve  hundred  copies 
remain  and  orders  are  invited. 

EDGAR  LEE  RYDER  died  recently  in  this  city  of  injuries  sustained 
by  a  fall.  Mr.  Ryder  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in 
1903  and  1904,  and  was  an  active  Single  Taxer.  He  was  a  classmate 
of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  at  Columbia.  Mr.  Ryder  was  also  a  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party  for  governor  in  1902  and  his  campaign 
manager  was  Samuel  Seabury.  Edward  Polak,  with  whom  Mr. 
Ryder  was  intimately  associated,  sent  out  over  100,000  pieces  of 
literature  in  this  campaign.  The  former  was  candidate  for  State 
Senator  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Ryder  openly  advocated  the  Single 
Tax  and  made  no  concealment  of  his  convictions.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  Sullivan  Ryder  and  a  daughter  residing  at 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

,  i 

A  RECENT  visitor  to  this  office  was  George  M.  Lyon  of  Capetown, 
South  Africa,  who  had  come  to  the  United  States  to  attend  the  forti- 
eth anniversary  of  his  graduation  from  Princeton.  In  conversation 
with  John  Lawrence  Monroe  he  recommended  Charles  Lamb  for 
Extension  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George  School  at  Capetown. 

ALEXANDER  MACKENDRICK  has  an  appreciative  review  of  Henry 
Ware  Allen's  "Prosperity"  in  Land  and  Liberty  of  London  for  June. 

A  HEARTENING  speech  was  made  in  San  Francisco  in  May  by  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  of  General  Motors,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  government 
to  adopt  a  more  rational  system  of  taxation  which  woulfl  promote 
the  rebuilding  of  industrial  plants  by  granting  exemptions  from  taxa- 
tion where  new  facilities  are  substituted  for  old  ones.  The  address 
as  a  whole  showed  a  new  and  welcome  outlook  on  industry  and  govern- 
ment, much  of  which  would  be  worth  quoting  if  we  had  the  space. 


MR.  MOLEY  of  To  Day,  a  magazine  devoted  to  landlordism,  com- 
menting on  the  Ralston  Amendment  in  California  linked  the  teaching 
of  Henry  George  with  the  Townsend  and  Sinclair  plans,  and  termed 
it  "crackpotism."  To  all  of  which  opinion  Mr.  Moley  is  entitled. 
But  when  he  says  that  the  reason  for  the  spread  of  these  doctrines  is 
that  "Southern  California  is  owned  by  the  landless  and  propertyless 
who  are  in  favor  of  a  re-shuffling  of  the  cards  of  fortune,"  we  are  im- 
pelled to  ask  how  these  poor  unfortunates  can  own  all  of  Southern 
California  and  still  be  landless  and  propertyless.  An  explanation 
should  be  forthcoming. 

WESLEY  E.  BARKER  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
on  June  26.  He  was  for  years  a  personal  friend  of  the  editor  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  and  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  in 
1893  when  he  lived  in  New  York.  We  never  called  him  anything  but 
Will,  forgetting  the  Wesley.  He  was  a  lifelong  disciple  of  Henry 
George  and  reviewed  "Progress  and  Poverty"  for  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican. He  was  an  active  newspaper  man  and  had  a  singular  facility 
for  reporting  speeches  in  long  hand.  He  was  himself  an  effective 
speaker.  He  was  proud  of  his  Massachussetts  ancestry.  He  was 
born  in  the  United  States  in  direct  descent  from  Richard  Barker  who 
settled  in  Andover  in  1643.  Active  in  the  good  work  to  the  last  he 
asked  the  Mail  and  Empire  of  Toronto  to  "tell  us  just  what  capitalism 
is,  and  what  the  capitalist  system  is."  The  answer  to  Mr.  Barker 
was  made  the  leading  editorial  in  the  Mail  and  Empire  discussing  the 
matter  in  rather  intelligent  fashion.  Will  Barker's  wife,  Christine 
Ross  Barker,  was  present  at  the  Henry  George  School  Dinner  in  New 
York  on  June  11.  She  too  is  remembered  for  her  active  work  in  be- 
half of  the  movement  and  later  in  the  Henry  George  School  of  Toronto. 
We  extend  to  her  our  sincere  sympathy. 

WE  made  an  error  on  page  ninety-four  of  the  May-June  number 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  in  stating  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
United  Committee  of  Great  Britain  for  Free  Trade  and  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values  which  we  placed  in  1929.  The  Committee  was  formed 
in  1907.  The  number  of  publications  listed — 94,000  copies  of  the 
works  of  Henry  George  and  169,000  pamphlets — were  those  published 
in  behalf  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  and  of  which  the  founder, 
Louis  Jacobs,  named  the  United  Committee  as  trustee.  This,  as  we 
state,  was  in  1929.  Prior  to  that  time  the  United  Committee  month 
in  and  month  out  numbered  among  its  activities  the  publication  of 
many  leaflets  and  pamphlets  mounting  into  the  millions. 

THE  Providence,  R.  I.  Journal  of  June  7,  published  an  admirable 
letter  from  John  T.  Giddings  on  Land,  Labor  and  Capital. 

WE  knew  it  would  happen.  Lots  are  now  offered  for  sale  in  Paradise. 
The  heavenly  real  estate  agent  is  Father  Gilcharie  of  Jassy,  Roumania, 
sole  agent  of  the  Paradise  Estate,  Ltd.  He  offers  for  inducement  as 
well  protection  against  fire.  Many  peasants  consider  Father  Gil- 
charie a  saint  and  his  real  estate  business  genuine,  but  the  police, 
who  are  realists,  take  a  different  view  and  have  ordered  money  paid 
for  Paradise  lots  returned  to  the  buyers.  The  majority,  however, 
refuse  to  accept  it.  Land  speculators  are  always  people  of  bound- 
less faith. 

A  RECENT  welcome  visitor  to  this  office  was  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison 
Brown  who  spent  three  hours  with  us  going  over  the  phases  of  the 
movement  in  which  he  is  interested.  We  enjoyed  his  visit  immensely. 

THE  "Call  to  Liberty"  from  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  many 
other  quotations  from  the  works  of  Henry  George,  are  appearing  in 
the  Christian  World,  John  O'London  Weekly,  The  Statesman,  the 
Listener,  Public  Opinion,  World  Review  of  Reviews,  and  other  periodicals. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain. 
Perhaps  several  million  people  receive  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
great  economist  in  this  way. 
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THE  Mail  of  April  7,  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  contains  a  page 
article  from  E.  J.  Craigie,  M.  P.,  entitled  "How  Adelaide  Land  Values 
Have  Boomed."  He  concludes: 

"  It  would  be  a  splendid  centenary  gesture  if  these  publicly  created 
values  were  diverted  into  the  Public  Treasury,  thus  permitting  the 
removal  of  the  deadweight  burden  of  taxation  from  industry,  and 
provide  conditions  of  freedom  for  the  further  developments  of  our 
State." 

THE  Report  to  Mayor  LaGuardia  of  the  Department  of  Purchase 
of  New  York  City  for  1935  contains  the  following: 

"In  August,  Albert  Pleydell,  special  investigator  in  the  Depart- 
ment since  January,  1934,  was  promoted  to  the  deputy  commissioner- 
ship  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  W.  Richard  Smith  in 
February,  1934.  No  one  ever  deserved  promotion  more  than  did  Mr. 
Pleydell.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  administration,  he  had 
been  the  Commissioner's  .chief  reliance  in  departmental  policy  and 
procedure.  He  had  demonstrated  an  amazing  capacity  for  'having 
many  irons  in  the  fire'  and  keeping  them  all  hot.  He  had  worked 
night  and  day  for  the  smoother  functioning  of  the  Department  and 
for  an  increase  in  its  prestige." 

Albert  Pleydell  is  the  worthy  son  of  our  old  friend,  Arthur  C.  Pleydell. 

IN  a  recent  communication  received  from  Sing  Sing  prison  and 
signed  by  Warden  Lawes  and  James  Dawson,  Librarian,  occurs  the 
following: 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  your  publication, 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  made  quite  a  hit  with  our  readers.  We  are 
grateful  to  note  in  your  letters  that  you  say  you  will  keep  us  supplied 
from  time  to  time,  which  we  think  is  a  very  kind  gesture." 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  GALLUP,  of  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  writes: 
"Have  you  ever  considered  land  owners  'take'  as  a  possible  sub- 
stitute for  economic  rent?  'Take'  has  become  a  generally  accepted 
word  connected  with  rackets  of  all  sorts  and  I  should  like  to  see  it 
applied  to  the  greatest  racket  of  all  time.  Rent  is  something  we 
pay  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  if  called  a  'take'  there  might  be  resent- 
ment and  possibly  mental  questioning." 

ON  Sunday  afternoon,  May  24,  1936,  at  6:30,  Mr.  Benjamin  W. 
Burger  was  interviewed  over  Station  WOV  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Inger- 
soll,  Chairman  of  its  Public  Service  Forum.  The  subject  was  "In 
fiation."  Mr.  Burger  presented  the  Georgeist  viewpoint,  showing 
how  unemployment  relief  has  caused  the  federal  government  to  borrow 
billions  of  dollars,  and  that  if  we  fail  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, inflation  will  be  inevitable. 


IN  the  News  of  Sausalit'o,  Calif.,  Mr.  Oscar  M.  Hudson  of  that  town 
has  a  letter  in  which  he  advises  his  readers  to  study  Henry  George  if 
they  are  looking  for  clear  arguments  to  find  out  what  the  Single  Tax 
is  rather  than  what  it  is  called. 


Mr.  GEORGE  WHITE,  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  is  anxious  that  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  a  "check-up"  of  what  is  being  taught  as  economics 
in  the  high  schools  of  that  State.  e  want  suggestions  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  a  programme.  It  seems  to  Mr.  White  that  the  text  books 
in  general  use  are  designed  to  avoid  touching  on  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. It  might  be  possible  to  interest  radio  commentators  and 
columnists  in  a  movement  that  would  challenge  current  economic 
teaching,  thus  furnishing  ammunition  for  a  challenge  to  socialism, 
communism  and  New  Deal  planning. 

MR.  PETER  VANDERWENDE,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  writes  under  date  of 
June  24:  "I  am  much  pleased  with  the  last  three  numbers  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM,  particularly  with  the  editorial  comment  and  the  articles 
by  Raymond  V.  McNally  and  John  Luxton.  These  constitute  the 
only  bright  lights  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  discover  in  the  wilder- 


ness of  mental  confusion  which  dominates  most  of  the  magazines  and 
newspapers.!' 

ARTHUR  B.  FARMER,  Alan  C.  Thompson,  J.  H.  Owens,  and  A.  C. 
Ross  appeared  before  the  Toronto  Board  of  Control  urging  that  vacant 
and  improved  land  should  not  be  sold,  as  under  the  present  policy, 
but  leased  only,  in  order  to  conserve  future  improvement  value  for 
the  city. 

THE  suggestion  is  made  by  Sv.  Bonnivie  Dyssegaard,  Kostskole, 
Bagswaerd,  Denmark,  that  young  Henry  Georgeists  correspond, 
with  a  view  to  enlisting  young  people  in  the  cause.  Mr.  Dyssegaard 
gives  a  list  of  fourteen  young  Danes  who  can  write  English  and  who 
would  be  glad  to  begin  this  world-wide  correspondence.  Here  is 
work  for  the  Henry  George  Fellowship. 

Journals  Devoted  to 

Land  Value  Taxation 

ARGENTINA 

Tribuna  Georgeista.     Defensa  553,  Buenos  Aires. 
Tierra  Libre.     Bolivar  314,  2°  piso,  Buenos  Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  Liberator.     1  Lane  Street,  Perth,  M.  A. 

The  People's  Advocate.  George  Parade,  11  Carrington  Street, 
Adelaide. 

Progress.     18  George  Parade,  Melbourne. 
The  Standard.     Daking  House,  Rawson  Place,  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales. 

BRAZIL 

A   Terra.     Caixa  Postal  3064,  Rio  de  Janerio. 
O  Georgista.     Caixa  Postal  514,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

DENMARK 

Del  Frie  Blad.     Store  Kongensgade  60,  Copenhagen  K. 
Retstats  Bladet.     Munkegade  3,  Aarhus. 
Grundskyld.     Monradsvej.   15,  Copenhagen. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  Bulletin.  7  St.  Martin's  Place,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
Land  and  Liberty.  94  Petty  France,  London,  S.  W.  1. 
The  Porcupine.  69  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

FRANCE 
Terre  et  Liberte.     29  Boulevard  Bourdon,  Paris  IVe.    • 

GERMANY 
Bodenreform.     Lessingstrasse  11,  Berlin,  N.  W.  87. 

HOLLAND 

De  Nieuwe  Aarde.     Stoombootpad  183,  Landsmeer. 
Recht  en  Vrijheid.     Tuimbouwdw  Str.  lOa,  Groningen. 

NEW  ZEALAND 
The  Commonweal.     P.  O.  Box  1227,  Wellington. 

ROUMANIA 
Aradi  Kozlony.     Str.  Consistorului  21,  Arad. 

SPAIN 
La  Reforma  Social.     Velazquez  98,  Madrid. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
The  Broom.     P.  O.  Box  747,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Fairhope  Courier.     Fairhope,  Ala. 
The  Forum.     1325  E.  Poplar  St.,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Henry  George    Fellowship   News.     Room   618,    7    South    Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Land  and  Freedom.     150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  and  147-17 
95th  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

No  Taxes.     1325  E.  Poplar  Street,  Stockton,  Calif. 
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For  your  business  friends  who  need  to  know  about  77  T^  1 


land  value  taxation 

SAFEGUARD 

PRODUCTIVE 

CAPITAL 


This  little  book  shows  how  productive  industry  is  crushed  between 
the  upper  millstone  of  high  taxes  and  the  lower  millstone  of  ground 
rent, — and  the  only  way  in  which  business  can  possibly  find 
relief.  Don't  argue  with  your  business  friend.  Give  him  a  copy. 

"Will  be  read  by  many  who  have  not  the  intellectual  capacity, 
nor  perhaps  the  leisure,  to  examine  what  Henry  George  really  taught." 
— Joseph  Dana  Miller,  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

"A  sensible  suggestion  at  a  time  when  big  business  and  small  busi- 
ness as  well  is  crying  for  relief  from  heavy  taxation.  .  .  .  Seems  to  fit 
the  picture  of  what  industry  needs  today." — Minneapolis  Tribune, 

"Non-technical  and  should  interest  anyone  who  is  concerned  with 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

AGAIN  we  protest  against  the  misuse  of  the  word 
"radical."  Every  half-baked  thinker  on  economics 
with  some  crazy  scheme  for  social  amelioration  is  dubbed 
a  "radical."  Now  radical  means  going  to  the  root.  In 
this  sense  the  25th  chapter  of  Leviticus  is  radical,  as 
are  Isaiah,  Moses  and  Henry  George.  Socialists  and 
communists  may  be  superficial,  even  dangerous,  but 
they  are  never  radical.  A  radical  is  one  who  "thinks 
through." 

THE  touchstone  of  economic  wisdom,  the  foundation 
that  must  be  laid  before  we  speculate  as  to  the  super- 
structure, is  freedom.  This  is  the  negation  of  all  plan- 
ning, of  all  restriction  and  regulation.  A  true  society 
is  not  built  in  this  way.  We  must  begin  with  assuming 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  individuals,  to  the  essen- 
tial success  of  which  all  existing  restrictions  must  be 
removed.  The  field  then  is  left  free  for  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  society  out  of  healthy  natural  impulses. 

THE  thought  carries  us  far  and  wider.  Tennyson 
wrote:  "  The  individual  withers  and  the  world  is 
more  and  more."  The  exact  reverse  is  true,  for  despite 
the  complications  of  government  and  the  encroachments 
of  the  state  there  is  at  bottom  an  increasing  impatience 
with  the  meddling  of  parliamentarianism,  which  in  some 
degree  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  of  dictatorships 
which  seeks  to  throw  all  this  aside.  It  matters  not  for 
the  moment  if  the  individual  is  sunk  in  the  prevailing 
ascendancy  of  dictators  springing  from  the  very  im- 
patience of  nations  with  the  futile  pottering  of  legisla- 
tion. Dictators  are  a  natural  reaction  to  the  failure  of 
society  to  get  itself  straightened  out  on  the  bread  and 
butter  question  which  we  call  economics. 

SO,  contrary  to  Tennyson,  the  struggle  is  still  with  the 
individual.  He  does  not  wither  while  the  world 
grows  more  and  more,  but  with  increasing  intelligence, 
as  well  as  with  increasing  impatience,  he  beats  the  sides 
of  his  cage  while  he  struggles  to  escape.  He  is  striving 
to  free  himself  from  the  same  restrictions  which  short- 
sighted reformers  like  the  socialists  seek  to  impose.  It 
is  not  to  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  the  constant  if 


not  always  conscious  struggle  of  mankind  has  been  to 
escape  government. 

THE  prevalence  of  dictatorships  is  not  due  to  the 
failure  of  democracy  since  democracy  has  not  been 
tried.  Nor  is  it  wholly  due  to  the  slave-mindednes.s 
developed  in  vast  masses  of  the  people  by  poverty  and 
misery.  The  latter  explains  in  part  the  ease  with  which 
dictators  have  slipped  into  power.  But  it  has  other 
reasons  which  we  have  indicated.  Not  that  democracy 
has  failed,  but  that  those,  in  whose  control  it  was,  have 
failed  to  make  it  work. 

DEMOCRACY  has  seemingly  failed  in  its  artificial 
devices.  These  devices  are  now  revealed  in  their 
naked  impotency.  Hailed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm 
by  the  reformers  they  have  amounted  to  but  little.  Among 
these  are  the  secret  ballot,  the  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
the  Recall,  Commission  Government  for  cities,  etc.,  etc. 
These  devices  were  intended  to  realize  the  efficiency  of 
an  improved  democracy.  On  the  whole  they  have  turned 
out  to  be  bitter  disappointments. 

IN  a  larger  field  the  League  of  Nations,  Woman  Suf- 
frage, Disarmament,  Prohibition  and  the  Repeal  of 
Prohibition,  have  all  failed  to  redeem  the  glory  of  their 
promise.  And  the  corruption  of  cities  is  probably  as 
deep  and  wide-spread  as  it  ever  was.  We  turn  out  Tam- 
many Hall  once  or  twice  in  every  decade  because  the  Hall 
seems  to  represent,  whether  justly  or  not,  the  forces  most 
abhorrent  to  the  friends  of  good  government.  But  there 
must  be  something  not  entirely  without  merit  in  the 
organization  which  returns  so  repeatedly  to  power.  Either 
that,  or  the  human  side  of  the  organization  finds  its  appeal 
among  the  poor  and  lowly. 

CERTAINLY  the  revelations  of  committees  appointed 
to  disclose  corruption  in  the  high  places  of  our  city 
governments,  as  notably  the  Seabury  investigation,  and 
the  many  similar  committees  of  inquiry  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  show  nothing  but  the  futility  of  such  investiga- 
tions. They  help  to  focus  attention  on  some  aspiring 
politician,  who  momentarily  flickers,  moth-fashion,  in 
the  political  limelight.  And  that  is  all.  It  seems  not 
to  have  occurred  to  these  gentlemen  that  the  little  im- 
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provement  they  strive  for,  the  small  corruptions  they 
would  abolish,  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  basic  wrongs 
from  which  after  all  most  of  these  lesser  wrongs  spring. 
The  hope  to  rid  ourselves  by  jailing  offenders  is  a  childish 
delusion.  But,  as  we  say,  it  is  of  momentary  advantage 
to  some  Lexow,  Raines  or  Jerome.  Maybe  these  investi- 
gations have  their  uses  as  civic  spasms.  But  history 
tells  how  little  lasting  are  their  effects. 

THE  shallowness  and  superficiality  that  characterize 
these  futile  investigations  into  various  systems  of 
municipal  corruption,  the  regularly  recurring  fanfare 
which  makes  front-page  news,  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
and  the  suspicion  grows  that  they  are  not  meant  to  serve 
any.  No  hint  is  forthcoming  from  any  one  starting  or 
controlling  these  investigations  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  it.  With  more  than  half  of  the  population  in  want 
or  in  fear  of  want  the  division  in  part  of  this  population 
into  a  dependent  class  on  one  side  and  a  predatory  class 
on  the  other  is  inevitable  with  all  that  flows  from  it.  Here- 
after it  will  be  well  for  those  appointed  to  take  part  in 
such  investigation  to  consider  not  whom  it  is  intended 
to  discredit,  but  for  whose  particular  glorification  it  was 
designed.  In  short,  cui  bono? 

AS  there  is  a  superficiality  wide-spread  in  current 
reasoning  so  in  phraseology.  We  have  been  wonder- 
ing who  are  the  "economic  royalists"  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  describe  a  group  not  clearly  identified.  We 
concede  that  they  may  be  undesirable  but  who  are  they? 
What  do  they  represent?  We  were  a  little  puzzled  by 
the  term  Tories  whom  we  linked  up  with  the  little  pants 
presser  in  Jersey  City  and  those  who  would  make  him  a 
member — a  rather  insignificant  one,  it  seemed  to  us — of 
what  Professor  Tugwell  calls  "a  disciplined  industry,"  all 
industrialists,  great  and  small,  being  so  many  bad  little 
boys  to  be  whipped  and  sent  to  bed. 

ONE  of  the  ablest  democratic  leaders  who  has  "walked 
out"  is  Joseph  B.  Ely,  former  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  July  4  he  gives  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  support  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  reelection.  He  does  not  realize 
the  significance  of  much  that  he  says — that  we  fear  is 
obvious.  It  is  even  a  little  exasperating  to  find  him 
stumbling  over  the  truth  and  then  shying  away  from 
it — quite  unintentionally,  we  believe. 


H 


E  quotes  Jefferson  as  follows: 


"A  wise  and  frugal  government  which  shall  restrain 
men  from  injuring  one  another,  which  shall  leave  them 
otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry 
and  improvements,  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouths 
of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned." 


Mr.  Ely  comments  as  follows: 

"  That  was  the  ideal— the  American  ideal  of  political 
and  economic  freedom.  That  was  our  heritage — the 
greatest  heritage  ever  received  by  any  people  in  the  world's 
history.  And  during  the  years  we  have  neglected  our 
heritage.  We  have  allowed  it  to  be  violated.  In  the 
rush  to  conquer  a  new  continent,  in  the  concentration 
necessary  to  build  up  the  greatest  industrial  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  we  have  failed  to  guard  against  en- 
croachments on  our  freedom." 

OES  he  really  sense  the  significance   of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  No,  there  will  be  little  said  about  the  real  underlying 
issue.  That  will  have  to  wait  for  another  four  years — 
perhaps  longer.  But  sooner  or  later,  it  must  be  faced 
and  the  answer  must  be  given." 

"\/"ES,  indeed  the  answer  must  be  given.     In  another 
-*•     part  of  his  article  he  says: 

"  We  were  not  visited  by  these  destructive  forces  be- 
cause we  believed  in  political  and  economic  freedom. 
Ample  proof  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  depression 
is  world-wide,  whereas  political  and  economic  freedom, 
unfortunately,  is  not." 

GOVERNOR  ELY  has  placed  his  foot  on  the  first  stej 
of  the  threshold.  He  has  knocked  at  the  door 
No  one  with  voice  comparable  to  his  in  weight  and  in 
fluence  has  come  so  near  to  indicating  the  real  problem 
We  thank  him.  Will  he  now  go  on  from  where  he  has 
stopped?  It  is  but  a  little  way;  his  words  unlike  th« 
balyhoo  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  listen 
mean  something.  He  may  not  know  all  it  means — w< 
suspect  he  does  not.  But  he  hears  the  ringing  of  th« 
bells  in  the  steeple;  he  knows  the  direction  and  will  fine 
the  church. 

IT  may  be  well  to  elaborate  somewhat  on  the  messag< 
of  Governor  Ely  to  the  American  people,  so  that  ou 
readers  may  sense  its  importance.  He  says:  "We  can 
not  have  a  planned  economy  under  the  American  system.' 
Governor  Ely  is  one  of  the  few  men  whose  opposition  t 
the  Roosevelt  programme  is  really  important.  He  see 
that  something  more  is  required  than  the  defeat  of  th 
administration  and  the  New  Deal.  He  sees  that  to  guan 
against  a  recurrence  of  another  four  years  of  un-America; 
experimentation  it  is  necessary  also  to  defeat  the  insidiou 
forces  which  working  from  without  have  determined  th 
character  of  much  of  our  legislation.  He  seeks  to  restor 
what  he  calls  "a  free  economy,"  but  he  has  his  own  idea 
about  that  and  he  is  very  positive  that  there  is  a  rea 
underlying  issue,  a  problem  to  which  sooner  or  later  "a: 
answer  must  be  given."  He  therefore  goes  beyond  th 
merely  negative  criticism  of  Roosevelt  which  is  commo: 
enough,  but  advances  to  occupy  what  is  the  real  battl 
ground  of  the  future. 
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RAYMOND  V.  MOLEY,  editor  of  To-Day,  spoke 
before  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  in 
Boston  during  the  month  of  July.  Referring  to  an  address 
previously  made  before  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  he  said:  "Briefly  what  I  then  said  was 
that  the  job  of  business  these  days  was  to  make  the  pub- 
lic look  upon  business  as  a  good  servant  rather  than  as 
a  selfish  master,  so  that  the  prophets  of  politics  would 
find  in  their  course  of  belaboring  business  with  a  big 
stick  that  an  enraged  public  might  intercede  in  behalf  of 
big  business." 

A  SUBSCRIBER  to  Common  Sense  writes  to  that  paper 
•**•  and  appeals  to  the  editor  to  consider  the  practical 
proposals  of  Henry  George.  The  editor  replies  that 
"the  preaching  of  any  such  doctrine  would  not  be  justi- 
fied since  its  slogan  production  for  use  is  far  more  revolu- 
tionary than  any  socialism  since  it  implies  not  merely 
political  but  economic  change."  The  editor  probably 
thinks  George  advocated  some  kind  of  socialism.  He  did 
not.  But  a  party  organized  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
"Production  for  Use"  if  it  stands  for  anything  at 
all,  seems  to  be  committed  to  copoeration.  We  quote  its 
declaration  of  policy:  "It  seeks  to  develop  a  swift  but 
orderly  method  of  transition  to  an  economy  of  abundance 
through  production  for  use." 
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10UNDS  as  if  it  meant  something,  doesn't  it?  These 
people  must  have  sat  up  all  night  to  devise  a  slogan 
that  would  sound  impressive  but  be  as  devoid  of  economic 
significance  as  a  Mother  Goose  melody.  It  used  to  be 
"Production  for  Use  and  Not  for  Profit."  They  drop  the 
"  Not  for  Profit"  though  something,  however  meaningless, 
seems  to  be  needed  to  fill  out  the  sentence.  All  produc- 
tion is  for  use.  How  would  this  do?  Production  for 
Use  but  not  for  Wages?  Or  Production  for  Use  but  not 
for  Interest.  Labor  would  not  work  if  it  could  not  earn 
wages.  And  capital  would  not  wotk  if  it  did  not  earn 
interest.  Would  it  now?  We  ask  it  of  the  men  com- 
prising the  imposing  list  of  names  which  are  printed  on 
the  title  page,  John  Dewey  John  Dos  Passes,  John  Cham- 
berlain, Theodore  Drieser,  Roger  Baldwin,  Max  Eastman, 
Philip  LaFollette,  Stuart  Chase  and  others.  These  names 
are  printed  as  those  of  contributors  but  are  close  enough 
to  the  paper's  heading  to  convey  the  impression  that  they 
are  in  sympathy  with  it. 

AT  least  we  are  not  letting  them  get  away  with  it. 
There  is  too  much  loose  thinking,  and  there  is  also  too 
much    loose    phraseology.     "  Production    for  Use"  is  an 
example.     The  assumption  seems  to    be,    though  vague 
1  enough,  that  we  should  all  get  together  and  make  things 
l  without  the  payment  of  wages  or  return  to  capital.     How 
when  we  get  all  this  consumated,  exchanges  are  to  be 


effected  or  distribution  made  we  are  not  informed.  We 
can  feature  government  production  but  not  the  govern- 
ment "pay-off."  What  is  it  that  entitles  the  recipient 
to  receive?  Is  he  to  get  the  products  of  labor  without 
cost  to  himself?  If  so  who  is  it  that  pays? 

\\  7E  confess  that  our  brain  is  in  a  whirl  trying  to  make 
•  *  this  thing  work.  In  the  hard  and  fast  rules  of  a 
sober  political  economy  wages  are  the  return  to  labor 
and  interest  the  return  to  capital.  And  we  may  add  that 
rent  is  the  return  to  land.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
anything,  to  create  any  form  of  wealth  without  resort  to 
the  primary  factors,  land  and  labor.  Profit  is  the  book- 
•  keeping  term  for  the  return  to  these  two  factors  and  the 
subsidiary  factor  we  know  as  capital — and  a  system  of 
political  economy  which  proposes  to  abolish  these,  and  we 
can  assume  nothing  else  from  "production  for  use," 
naturally  gets  itself  into  trouble.  And  when  it  denies  that 
it  is  any  form  of  socialism,  "going  further" — how  familiar 
that  sounds — we  get  into  further  trouble,  for  socialism 
and  its  errors  we  can  understand  but  this  system  which  is 
neither  fish,  fowl  nor  good  red  herring,  we  do  not  under- 
stand. 

TT  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  initiative  petition  will 
*•  be  voted  on  in  California  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  State  Industries  which  will  inaugurate  a 
production  for  use  economy.  It  is  to  be  started  by  a 
three  hundred  million  issue  of  state  bonds.  Washington 
state  will  vote  on  a  similar  initiative  petition.  So  we 
may  yet  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  practical 
working  of  a  socialism  which  its  prophets  tell  us  "goes 
further  than  socialism."  Maybe  it  does — maybe  it  goes 
sheer  over  the  precipice. 

IT  seems  indeed  a  world  gone  mad!  Never  perhaps  at 
•*•  any  time  has  there  been  a  greater  lack  of  moral  and 
intellectual  apprehension.  Never  has  there  been  such 
absence  of  a  quickening  voice  in  press,  pulpit  or  legis- 
lative hall.  Where  are  the  Emilio  Castelars  of  Spain,  the 
Mazzinis  of  Italy,  the  John  Brights  or  Gladstones  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Senators  Hoar  in  our  Congress,  the 
Emersons  in  our  literature?  Liberty  is  without  a  voice 
in  the  Twentieth  Century.  We  hear  nothing  but  the 
cacaphony  of  weaker  and  feebler  notes.  A  world  gone 
mad  but  a  world  grown  senile,  too,  so  far  sunk  in  its  deg- 
radation that  it  is  unable  to  contemplate  with  enthusiasm 
anything  save  mass  murder. 

SHALL  we  therefore  despair?    God's  in  His  Heaven    if 
all  is  not  right  with  the  world!     The  subtler  forces 
that  work  beneath  the  surface  of  things  are  still  with  us. 
The  social  consciousness  does  not  die.     A  truth  planted 
in  the  seed-time  of  the  world  will   ultimately  come  to 
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flower.  Drought  and  flood  may  intervene,  cold  and  frost 
wither  the  blossoms,  but  deep  down  beneath  the  surface 
works  still  the  eternal  urge.  The  analogy  that  is  sug- 
gested in  the  seed  growth  of  the  vital  earth  holds  good  of 
every  moral  truth  that  has  its  seed-time  of  planting  and 
its  certain  and  ultimate  harvest. 

The  Superstition  of  a  Street 

TT 7HEN  superficial,  thinkers  seek  to  picture  real  or 
•  •  imaginary  abuses  in  our  economic  system  they 
resort  to  symbolism.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  referring 
to  Wall  street  as  if  it  included  nearly  all  the  evils  to  which 
we  are  subject.  This  attitude  of  mind  we  have  ventured 
to  call  "the  superstition  of  a  street."  There  is  a  fatal 
facility  in  this  mental  process  that  makes  the  segment  of 
the  picture  stand  for  the  entire  canvas. 

Wall  street  is  no  more  representative  of  economic  con- 
ditions in  any  real  sense  than  Minetta  Lane.  It  is  true 
that  here  is  carried  on  the  financial  business  of  a  number 
of  powerful  oligarchies,  including  that  of  the  "international 
bankers"  whom  Father  Coughlin  is  accustomed  to  villify. 
Here  are  the  homes  of  the  Morgan,  Mellon  and  Rocke- 
feller interests.  But  here  too  are  the  infinite  variety  of 
productive  enterprises,  in  the  smooth  functioning  of  which 
our  vast  network  of  trade  and  commerce  depends.  And 
little  originates  here  that  is  not  inherent  in  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

We  have  monopolies;  monopoly  is  a  fact.  Many  of 
those  who  profit  by  it  do  business  in  Wall  street  as  they 
do  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate securities  are  dealt  in  here  as  elsewhere  and  it  would 
not  alter  the  situation  one  iota  if  Wall  street  should  dis- 
appear overnight.  All  that  is  baneful  in  American  eco- 
nomic life  would  continue. 

It  is  true  that  financial  and  industrial  groups  influence 
legislation  and  mould  the  character  of  government,  not 
only  as  they  exist  in  Wall  street  but  as  they  exist  every- 
where in  this  broad  land.  Wall  street  is  typical  of  the 
good  and  bad,  the  true  and  false  economics  that  govern 
the  wide  ramifications  of  national  and  international 
business. 

We  hear  much  of  the  "money  changers."  Who  are 
they?  We  know  of  a  few  in  Washington  who  changed 
the  dollar  to  59.06.  But  Wall  street  opposed  the  change. 
What  is  "money  changing"  anyhow?  We  believe  it  is 
the  legitimate  banking  function  which  concerns  itself 
with  foreign  exchange,  drafts,  checks,  etc.,  all  of  which 
facilitate  business.  Nor  may  we  criticize  the  capitali- 
zation of  privilege,  for  it  is  there  to  capitalize. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  Wall  street.  Some  of  the  friends 
of  privilege  congregate  there.  But  why  not  attack  priv- 
ilege? Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  business  of  Wall 
street  finds  its  real  stumbling  block  in  the  capitalization 
of  land  values  which  holds  its  place  in  any  balance  sheet 
and  drops  towards  zero  with  every  depression.  Such 


values  are  only  hopes  accompanied  by  fears  and  are  the 
basic  unsettling  influence  of  the  market. 

This  we  can  depend  upon,  that  those  who  mistake 
symptoms  for  causes  and  talk  about  Wall  street  are  hon- 
estly mistaken  or  are  indulging  in  pure  demagoguery. 
Besides,  such  teaching  conceals  the  true  source  of  our 
troubles  in  setting  the  hounds  on  a  false  scent. 

We  Appeal  For  A 

Little    Discernment 

HP  HE  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  is  doing 
•*•  wonderful  work.  Its  remarkable  growth  is  a  matter 
for  fervent  congratulation.  But  let  us  remember  that 
there  is  no  superlatively  best  among  the  activities  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause.  We  think  sometimes  that  be- 
cause of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  School  we  are  prone 
to  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  other  activities. 

Prior  to  the  School,  apart  from  but  cooperating  with 
the  School  as  one  of  its  activities,  reaching  a  clientete  the 
School  cannot  reach,  is  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation.  We 
wonder  how  many  of  our  friends  stop  to  consider  this. 
The  Foundation  is  estopped  by  its  charter  from  indulging 
in  political  activities.  Even  if  it  were  not  so,  wisdom 
would  dictate  this  course.  It  could  not  reach  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  it  reaches  if  its  course  were  political. 
Great  credit  should  be  given  to  its  early  founders  in  the 
organization  chief  among  whom  are  Messrs.  Hennessy  and 
Root,  for  their  work  in  building  up  the  prestige  of  Henry 
George  in  subtile  and  persistent  efforts  to  contact  editors, 
professors  and  leaders  of  economic  thought,  as  well  as 
educational  groups.  This  neither  the  School  nor  the  ordi- 
nary Henry  George  Organizations  could  successfully  do. 
No  political  organization  could  forward  the  kind  of  con- 
tacts of  which  columnists  like  Leslie  Eichel  and  the  articles 
from  Dun  and  Bradstreet  agencies  are  the  fruit.  Henry 
George  people  have  not  understood  the  work  of  the  Foun- 
dation from  1926  to  1935.  Given  the  limited  amounts 
the  Foundation  has  had  to  work  with  it  has  carried  on 
the  war  on  a  broad  front. 

The  debt  owed  by  the  movement  to  the  Schalkenbach 
Foundation  is  incalculable,  as  those  familiar  with  its 
history  know. 

'I  ''HE  methods  by  which  a  trade  union  can  alone 
•*•  act,  are  necessarily  destructive;  its  organization  is 
necessarily  tyrannical.  A  strike,  which  is  the  only  recourse 
by  which  a  trade  union  can  enforce  its  demands,  is  a 
destructive  contest. — -PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

WHAT  a  noble  income  would  be  that  of  a  Duke  of  New 
York,  a  Marquis  of  Philadelphia,  or  a  Count  of 
San    Francisco,   who   would   administer   the   government 
of  these  municipalities  for  fifty  per  cent  of  present  waste 
and  stealage! — SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 
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Proceedings  of  The  London  Conference 


:  ONDON,  September  10.  Last  Saturday  there  was 
•^— '  an  adjournment  here,  after  five  days  of  active  sessions, 
of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  the  followers  of 
Henry  George,  under  the  banner  of  the  International 
Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade. 

It  may  be  said  with  moderation  that  this  Conference 
was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  of  its  kind 
yet  held.  The  ordinarily  conservative  British  press  gave 
a  great  amount  of  publicity  to  the  proceedings  from  day 
to  day,  especially  outside  of  London,  in  such  centers  of 
population  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  But  even  in  London  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  Conference  by  the  great  London  Times 
which  on  the  day  after  the  opening  address  of  President 
Hennessy  of  New  York,  reviewing  the  critical  political 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  world,  gave  prominent 
news  lead  to  the  subject — and  on  succeeding  days  had 
fairly  adequate  reports  of  the  proceedings. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  Conference  was  notable  also 
for  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  addresses  made, 
and  the  active  and  interesting  discussions  that  were  evoked 
by  the  consideration  of  the  more  important  topics.  The 
president's  address  on  This  Discontented  World  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  fact  that  the  Conference  was  dealing  in  the  main 
with  discussions  relating  to  the  economic  causes  of  war 
and  industrial  depression,  with  incidental  references  to 
the  class  struggle  going  on  in  Spain,  may  have  accounted 
for  the  interest  of  the  British  press  in  the  proceedings. 

Through  the  commendable  foresight  and  enterprise  of 
the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
Secretaries  Messrs.  Arthur  Madsen  and  F.  C.  R.  Douglas, 
neatly  printed  copies  of  the  scheduled  Conference  addresses 
were  circulated  in  advance  of  delivery.  A  valuable  paper 
by  Hon.  Lawson  Purdy  of  New  York  which  had  not  been 
printed  in  advance,  was  also  provided  by  cyclostyle  process 
for  the  delegates.  These  printed  papers  will  constitute 
for  interested  Georgeists  a  most  valuable  collection. 

They  will  shortly  be  on  sale  by  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  It  is  hoped  that  quantities  of 
these  may  be  on  hand  and  procurable  of  the  Schalkenbach 
Foundation  in  this  city. 

SOME  NOTABLE  ADDRESSES 
Not  to  mention  the  keynote  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Conference,  which  received  so  much  publicity, 
there  were  other  most  notable  addresses  fit  to  be  retained 
among  the  permanent  literature  of  the  Georgeist  move- 
ment. Distinguished  among  these  might  be  mentioned 
the  message  delivered  by  Bue  Bjorner,  a  substantial 
busines  man  of  Copenhagen,  who  made  a  most  incisive 
analysis  of  the  extraordinary  trade  restrictions  set  up  for 
the  control  of  exports  and  imports  by  the  Danish  Govern- 


ment four  and  one-half  years  ago.  The  entire  foreign 
trade  of  the  kingdom  has  been  put  under  the  control  of 
a  department  of  the  Danish  National  Bank.  A  doubling 
by  Germany  of  tariffs  affecting  the  imports  of  Danish 
butter  and  other  produce,  and  adverse  currency  condi- 
tions affecting  Danish  exchange,  were  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  setting  up  of  the  extraordinary  regulation  of  both 
imports  and  exports  adopted  by  the  Danes.  The  theory 
behind  these  regulations  was  a  safeguarding  of  the  Danish 
currency  system,  and  a  desire  to  improve  employment 
and  production,  while  giving  the  Danish  controllers  of 
the  elaborate  restriction  system  opportunity  to  make 
advantageous  trade  bargains  with  other  countries.  The 
system  was  complicated  in  detail  and  put  the  whole  import 
trade  of  the  country  under  the  control  of  office  function- 
aries who  had  little  understanding  of  trade  practices  and 
needs.  The  result  of  the  operation  of  the  system,  Mr. 
Bjorner  demonstrated,  was  not  only  a  failure  to  accom- 
plish what  was  aimed  at,  but  to  greatly  restrict  and  hamper 
merchants  of  the  country  in  their  normal  business,  and 
make  what  was  a  temporary  industrial  depression  into 
a  permanent  one. 

STATE  INTERFERENCE  IN  INDUSTRY 

In  -the  same  direction  as  the  address  of  Mr.  Bjorner  was 
one  upon  the  evil  economic  effects  of  State-imposed  regu- 
lations and  interference  with  natural  processes  in  the 
economic  world,  by  H.  Kolthek  of  Groningen,  Holland, 
a  recognized  student  of  international  questions.  "That 
in  these  days  Europe  stands  shuddering  again  at  the  brink 
of  war,"  said  Mr.  Kolthek,  "is  in  no  slight  degree  the 
consequence  of  the  way  in  which  governments  have  med- 
dled with  the  normal  economic  life  of  their  people."  In 
Holland  and  elsewhere,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  whole 
mass  of  relief  measures  imposed  upon  the  people  involved 
repeated  infringements  of  the  natural  order  and  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  Often  the  unemployed  had  to  submit  to 
humiliating  control  of  their  dealings.  In  exchange  for 
subsidies  farmers  had  to  agree  to  all  sorts  of  regulations 
for  the  management  of  their  farms.  Many  industries 
that  received  direct  or  indirect  government  aid  must 
adhere  to  stipulations  regarding  their  working  methods, 
the  kind  of  things  produced,  and  their  quantity  and  price. 
It  was  not  strange  then,  Mr.  Kolthek  declared,  that  gov- 
ernment intervention  involved  stupidity,  incompetence 
and  sometimes  venality  in  the  public  control  of  private 
business — all  of  it  ending  in  larger  burdens  of  taxes  and 
prices  upon  the  mass  of  the  population. 

LAND  QUESTION  IN  RUSSIA 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  was  made  by  M. 
Daude-Bancel,  the  editor  of  Terre  et  I.iberte,  Paris,  his 
topic  being  the  evolution  of  the  land  ownership  system 
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in  Russia.  He  spoke  in  French,  quite  eloquently,  and  a 
rendering  in  English  was  made  to  the  Conference  by  a 
British  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Frank  McEachran.  It  was  a 
most  scholarly  dissertation.  In  old  Russia,  under  the 
Czar,  the  system  of  private  land  monopoly  was  very  bad, 
and  there  was  a  passionate  yearning  by  the  mujik  or 
peasant  class  to  possess  a  bit  of  land.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment after  the  Revolution  failed  to  carry  out  any  really 
fundamental  land  reform,  but  under  the  pretext  of  achiev- 
ing Marxism,  they  put  in  operation  the  most  extensive 
experiment  of  State  Capitalism  ever  conceived.  The 
land  of  Russia  was  partitioned  for  the  benefit  of  the  mujiks 
without  plan  or  method.  The  uneducated  peasants  were 
unprepared  for  Communist  life,  and  in  most  cases  unfitted 
to  replace  the  old  landed  proprietors  whose  estates  had 
been  confiscated  and  split  up.  The  result  was  disorder 
all  over  Russia,  and  famine  as  its  inevitable  consequence. 
The  Soviet  dictatorship  has  more  than  once  modified 
the  details  of  the  collectivist  farms  now  owned  by  the 
government,  but  operated  by  large  cooperative  groups 
in  which  individual  ownership  in  the  farming  regions  is 
strictly  limited.  The  mujik  can  own  no  more  than  his 
family  house  with  a  small  garden  or  orchard  attached, 
his  fowls,  and  a  single  cow.  If  he  had  more  than  one 
cow  he  was  considered  a  kulak,  and  treated  as  such.  When 
the  government  in  1928-1929,  in  face  of  the  insolvency  of 
the  peasants,  saw  their  incapacity  to  guarantee  normal  pro- 
duction, they  proceeded  to  collectivise  the  lands  of  the 
mujiks.  There  was  resentment,  because  the  Russian  peas- 
ant desired  above  all  things  individual  property  in  land. 
The  more  intelligent  and  prosperous  of  the  peasants 
incited  the  poor  mujiks  to  strike  and  to  produce  only  enough 
for  the  needs  of  their  own  families.  The  leaders  of  the  rebels 
though  most  of  them  lived  in  a  small  and  moderate  way, 
employing  little  hired  labor,  were  officially  designated  as 
kulaks.  These  leaders  of  the  revolt  against  State  bureau- 
cracy were  punished  terribly.  About  2,500,000  of  them 
were  expropriated  from  their  possessions,  and  scattered 
across  the  country  with  or  without  their  families.  Since 
then  the  government  has  modified  its  land  policy  in  some 
favorable  respects.  It  is  difficult  to  summarize  M .  Daud6- 
Bancel's  paper  which  ought  to  be  read  by  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  Russian  land  question. 

ESTIMATE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 

A  remarkable  survey  of  the  life,  character  and  influence 
of  Henry  George  was  contained  in  an  Address  by  Jakob 
E.  Lange  of  Denmark,  the  scholarly  translator  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  into  Danish.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lange 
on  account  of  poor  health,  this  paper  was  read  acceptably 
by  Lange 's  countryman,  Bue  Bjorner.  The  conclusion 
was  eloquent: 

"This  then  is  the  answer  to  the  Sphinx's  riddle:  Equal- 
ity, Freedom,  Justice,  Peace — call  it  what  you  like,  these 


are  only  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing;  these  are  the 
true  life-giving  elements  of  human  progress,  the  real 
pillars  of  human  society.  Followers  of  our  great  leader! 
This  is  the  message  to  a  world  seemingly  nearer  at  its 
fall  than  even  Henry  George  saw  it,  but  also  with  a 
grander  future  in  store  for  it  if  true  liberty  and  equality 
can  be  secured  to  call  forth  that  brotherhood  of  man 
which  alone  can  be  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  and 
higher,  firmer  universal  humanity." 

THE  QUESTION  OF  COLONIES 

A  striking  address  was  that  of  Mr.  Ole  Wang  of  Tons- 
berg,  Norway,  dealing  comprehensively  with  the  demand 
of  certain  nations,  notably  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan, 
for  Colonies.  Mr.  Wang  spoke  in  excellent  English, 
and  held  the  close  attention  of  a  large  audience.  He 
examined  the  reasons  ordinarily  advanced  for  pushing 
the  demand  for  Colonial  possessions,  and  showed,  cate- 
gorically, the  essential  weakness  and  unreality  of  these 
demands.  Ordinarily,  it  is  claimed  that  certain  nations 
must  have  Colonies  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  supplies 
of  raw  materials  for  their  industries;  or  that  they  must 
have  markets  for  the  surplus  products  of  their  industries; 
or  that  they  must  have  room  for  increasing  populations. 
Mr.  Wang  examined  these  contentions  one  by  one  in 
masterly  detail,  with  conclusions  acceptable  to  his  audi- 
ence, that  destroyed  the  basic  claims  of  nations  to  Colonial 
possessions.  In  view  of  the  Italian  defence  of  the  brutal 
conquest  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  recent  demand  of  Herr 
Hitler  for  the  return  of  the  Colonies  taken  from  Germany 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Mr.  Wang's  address  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  usual  expansionist  theories  seemed  particularly 
valuable  at  this  time. 


LAND  RIGHTS  IN  BRITISH  COLONIES 
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A  most  interesting  session  was  that  presided  over 
Col.  Josiah  C.  Wedgwood,  M.P.,  to  whom  the  audience 
gave  a  rousing  welcome,  the  warmth  of  which  was  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  Col.  Wedgwood  had  recently 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness.  Under  the  title  of 
"Colonial  Systems  of  Land  Tenure  and  Taxation"  he 
delivered  an  interesting  review  of  the  land  system  that 
has  been  in  operation  in  Northern  Nigeria  since  1910 
when,  through  his  influence  as  a  member  of  a  Govern- 
ment Committee,  there  was  adopted  the  ordinance  that 
insured  to  the  natives  the  rights  of  the  people  to  their 
land.  "It  is  of  little  use,"  Col.  Wedgwood  said,  "taking 
credit  for  the  abolishing  of  chattel  slavery  if,  with  our 
eyes  open,  we  allow  economic  slavery  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  outworn  forms  of  compulsory  labor.  There  is 
a  slavery  which  locks  up  men's  bodies;  and  there  is  a 
'freedom'  which  indeed  sets  men's  bodies  free  but  locks 
up  all  they  need  for  subsistence.  We  must  emphasize 
that  land  in  all  colonies  must  be  held  in  trust  forever 
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for  the  people  of  those  colonies.  No  civilization  worth 
while  can  be  developed  in  an  environment  founded  upon 
unrestricted  private  property  in  land.  We  have  pointed 
to  the  better  way  for  all  peoples  in  the  system  in  Northern 
Nigeria,  where  has  been  established  the  principle  of  the 
revisable  rent  payable  in  full  to  the  community  with 
security  to  the  tenant  for  the  full  value  of  his  improve- 
ments." 

Complementary  to  Col.  Wedgwood's  address,  was  that 
by  the  Rev.  Mervyn  Stewart  on  "The  Violation  of  Native 
Land  Rights,"  exposing  the  results,  in  other  parts  of 
Africa,  and  elsewhere,  of  the  dispossession  of  native 
peoples  through  land  monopoly,  and  the  denial  to  them 
of  equal  rights  to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  nature. 

LAND  TAXATION  IN  PRACTICE 

The  session  of  the  Conference  that  attracted  the  largest 
attendance  was  that  over  which  Mr.  Charles  Latham, 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  presided.  Mr.  Latham  has  recently  won  high 
reputation  throughout  England  through  his  sponsorship 
in  London's  great  legislative  body  of  an  elaborate  report 
relative  to  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
land  value  rating  (taxation)  in  the  municipalities  of  the 
country.  His  report  to  the  Council  stands  as  a  most 
valuable  public  document,  historically  and  otherwise. 
It  traces  the  history  of  the  English  rating  system  from 
the  "Poor  Relief  Act  of  1601"  passed  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
down  to  the  present  time.  Illuminating  features  of  this 
County  Council  Report  were  the  details  given  of  the 
large  prices  paid  by  the  Council  for  land  needed  for  such 
public  purposes  as  education,  parks,  and  housing  projects. 
In  these  instances  it  was  shown  that  the  rateable  (tax- 
able) value  of  these  properties  under  the  present  system 
in  England  where  vacant  land  practically  escapes  all 
taxation,  was  negligible. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Latham's  notable  report  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Council  was  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Government  be  urged  immediately  to  intro- 
duce legislation  in  Parliament  to  empower  local  authori- 
ties to  tax  land  values.  The  report  concluded:  "The 
Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  rating  system  is 
inequitable  in  its  incidence,  that  site  value  is  a  subject 
peculiarly  suited  to  local  taxation  by  reason  of  its  arising 
from  community  influences  including  local  expenditure, 
and  that  it  is  accordingly  desirable  that  the  present  burden 
of  local  expenditure  should  be  transferred  either  wholly 
or  in  part  from  rates  to  a  rate  on  site  value." 

At  the  Session  of  the  Conference  over  which  Mr.  Latham 
presided  official  representatives  of  fifty-five  British  munici- 
palities were  present,  and  many  of  them  participated  in 
the  interesting  discussions  on  the  main  subject.  In  this 
programme  there  was  included  a  reading  of  papers  by  K. 
J.  Kristensen,  chief  of  the  Land  Valuation  Department 
of  Denmark,  and  by  his  associate,  Abel  Brink. 

In  a  general  summary  of  the  legislation  in  operation  in 


various  countries  toward  land  value  taxation  there  was 
also  presented  by  Mr.  F.  C.  R.  Douglas  of  the  London 
County  Council,  a  digest  of  official  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
as  to  the  working  and  results  of  local  taxation  of  land 
values  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada 
and  elsewhere,  including  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  In 
this  connection  a  fine  address  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Gardner  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  dealing  with  the  great  extent 
of  the  British  municipal  demand  upon  Parliament  for  land 
value  taxation.  Excellent  summaries  of  the  situation 
in  Pittsburgh  were  presented  in  a  paper  by  Mayor  McNair 
of  that  city,  and  another  by  John  C.  Rose.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  was  present,  however,  Mr.  McNair 
having  left  for  the  United  States  before  the  Session  because 
of  the  illness  of  his  wife. 

TOWN  PLANNERS  AND  LAND  TAXERS 
Few  addresses  made  to  the  Conference  produced  more 
lively  discussion  than  that  of  Mr.  Harold  S.  Buttenheim 
of  New  York,  upon  the  topic  of  "Town  Planning  and 
Taxation:  Friends  or  Foes?"  A  few  days  before  coming 
to  the  Conference  Mr.  Buttenheim  had  addressed  a  large 
Conference  of  British  Town  Planners  at  Salisbury,  making 
the  argument  that  town  planners  and  others  who  contend 
for  a  reasonable  regulation  of  land  uses  by  public  authori- 
ties should  come  to  realize  the  need  for  a  sensible  system 
of  land  value  taxation  that  would  destroy  land  gambling, 
and  make  it  easier  for  communities  to  establish  needed 
amenities  in  the  public  interest. 

At  the  London  Conference  of  the  Georgeists  Mr.  Butten- 
heim with  equal  amiability  and  persuasiveness  pleaded 
that  there  should  be  cooperation  rather  than  opposition 
between  land  value  taxers  and  city  planners.  Making 
land  cheaper  and  more  accessible  through  the  processes 
of  land  value  taxation  should  not  be  inconsistent  with 
public  policy  of  placing  reasonable  restrictions,  in  the 
common  interest,  upon  the  abuses  of  land  ownership. 
Throughout  the  active  discussion  of  Mr.  Buttenheim's 
paper,  it  was  evident  to  an  observer  on  the  sidelines  that 
he  had  made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  the  Con- 
ference. 

HENRY  GEORGE  AND  KARL  MARX 

One  of  the  most  notable  addresses  of  all,  a  classic  in 
its  way,  was  that  made  by  an  English  schoolmaster, 
Frank  McEachran,  discussing  Henry  George  and  Karl 
Marx.  This  paper  should  be  a  piece  of  permanent  liter- 
ature in  the  Georgeist  movement.  It  is  not  easy  to  sum- 
marize it.  Historically  and  logically  he  traced  the  events 
of  history  that  have  culminated  in  the  situation  that 
faces  today's  world,  with  a  choice  between  the  control, 
regulation  and  regimentation  of  the  individual  as  the  pawn 
of  a  powerful  State — or  Henry  George's  concept  of  freedom 
under  which  a  man  would  have  opportunity  to  develop 
his  highest  potentialities  under  a  reign  of  justice.  The 
tone  of  Mr.  McEachran's  address  was  pessimistic.  He 
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ventured  the  prophecy,  because  of  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing and  faith  in  the  philosophy  of  freedom,  that  men  would 
grow  more  accustomed  to  reliance  upon  the  State  for  the 
working  out  of  individual  and  national  destiny.  "We 
must  note  in  the  light  of  past  experience,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Eachran.  "that  Marxist  Communism  appears  to  be  the 
culmination  of  the  evolution  of  a  century,  even  if  we  think 
it  is  an  undesirable  culmination.  The  growth  of  land 
monopoly,  of  tariffs,  of  quotas,  of  currency  restrictions, 
of  taxation,  etc.,  widening  and  hardening  the  hindrances 
to  the  free  production,  and  leading  to  great  relative  pov- 
erty and  unemployment — all  point  in  the  same  direction. 
The  worker,  unable  to  find  work,  and  the  employer, 
unable  to  sell  his  goods,  both  appeal  to  the  State  and 
find  in  it  their  only  salvation."  The  concluding  sentence 
of  an  eloquent  peroration  was  this:  "The  ancient  world, 
with  all  its  cultural  splendor,  died  of  the  slave  monopoly 
of  Rome:  let  us  beware  lest  our  own  die  from  a  similar 


cause. 


HENRY    GEORGE   SCHOOL 


One  of  the  most  notable  sessions  of  the  Congress  was 
that  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science  of  New  York,  at  which  Miss  Helen 
Denbigh  delivered  a  moving  testimony  to  the  success  of 
the  New  York  School.  She  was  roundly  applauded  at 
the  conclusion.  She  was  followed  by  Lancaster  Greene 
of  New  York,  a  trustee  and  volunteer  teacher  of  the  School. 
His  address  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  of  interest 
and  he  afterwards  effectively  answered  many  questions  from 
the  floor.  Mr.  Greene's  capacity  for  salesmanship  and 
his  intense  earnestness  captured  the  crowd.  It  is  now 
understood  that  several  Extension  Classes  of  the  School 
are  soon  to  be  established  in  Great  Britain.  The  first 
class,  with  Leon  MacLaren,  the  son  of  Andrew  Mac- 
Laren,  the  well  known  M.P.,  has  already  got  under  way 
in  London.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  International 
Conference  was  a  worth-while  event,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  extension 
of  the  New  York  School  movement  on  the  European 
continent.  Already  classes  are  being  formed  in  Denmark 
and  Holland. 

ON  HENRY  GEORGE'S  BIRTHDAY 

The  evening  of  September  2,  anniversary  of  Henry 
George's  birthday,  was  celebrated  in  the  Conference  Hall 
by  a  large  gathering.  President  Hennessy  in  opening 
the  proceedings  quoted  from  the  noble  prophecy  of  Rabbi 
Gottheil  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  George.  He  pointed 
to  the  realization  in  the  audience  before  him  representing 
a  number  of  European  countries,  of  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Stokes,  a  well  known  London  business  man, 
gave  an  admirable  address,  followed  by  the  reading  of 
the  address  (already  referred  to)  prepared  for  the  occasion 
by  the  veteran  Jakob  E.  Lange  of  Denmark.  In  his 


absence  on  account  of  illness,  the  tribute  was  read  with 
fine  effect  by  Bue  Bjorner,  Mr.  Lange's  countryman. 
The  proceedings  were  fittingly  closed  by  an  eloquent 
appeal  address  from  Henry  George's  daughter,  Anna 
George  de  Mille. 

At  the  election  of  the  officers  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference President  Hennessy  declined  re-election,  but  was 
complimented  by  the  Conference  by  being  selected  as 
Honorary  President  or  President  Emeritus.  The  new 
President  is  Mr.  Bue  Bjorner  of  Copenhagen,  a  young 
man  of  outstanding  ability  and  business  experience,  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  Georgeist  faith.  President 
Hennessy  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  character  and  ability 
of  his  successor.  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille  was  elected 
as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  Hon.  James  Blauvelt, 
Hon.  Lawson  Purdy  and  Leonard  Recker  were  elected 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union. 

GEORGEIST  IDEAS  IN  MANY  LANGUAGES 

It  must  be  said  that  the  Conference  arrangements 
were  most  excellent,  thanks  largely  to  the  activities  of 
Messrs.  Madsen  and  Douglas,  the  secretaries.  The  organi- 
zers had  not  only  circulated  advance  copies  of  the  printed 
addresses  of  those  in  attendance,  but  had  mailed  many 
of  them  to  numerous  societies  and  associations.  One 
document  in  this  connection  deserved  particular  notice, 
namely,  a  reprint  of  the  comprehensive  paper  on  "The 
Economic  Causes  of  War  and  Industrial  Depression" 
which  had  been  circulated  at  Geneva  in  a  half  dozen 
European  languages,  and  the  later  memorandum  issued 
at  the  time  of  the  1933  economic  conference  in  London, 
which  gathering,  it  is  commonly  asserted,  was  broken 
up  by  the  word  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  American  delega- 
tion not  to  enter  into  agreements  as  to  currency  stabili- 
zation or  other  international  economic  agreements. 

The  wide  circulation  by  the  Georgeist  Conference  of 
their  point  of  view  on  world  economic  questions  helped 
considerably  in  preparing  for  the  remarkable  publicity 
which  the  Conference  achieved. 


The  Land  Question  in  Spain 

THE  Spanish  peasant,  for  generations,  has  suffered  from  "land 
hunger"  just  as  the  French  and  Russian  peasants  did  before  their 
revolutions.  The  land  was  held  almost  entirely  by  a  small  section 
of  the  community.  They  were  immensely  wealthy,  while  the  peasant 
was  desperately  poor.  In  many  parts  of  Spain  the  peasants  received 
little  or  no  education,  and  the  amount  of  illiteracy  was  a  disgrace  tc 
the  country. 

The  government,  therefore,  decided  that  the  land  must  be  more 
evenly  distributed.  They  didn't  seize  or  confiscate  it,  but  they  bought 
it  from  the  great  landowners  at  the  value  which  the  landowners  them- 
selves had  decided  was  just,  when  it  was  a  question  of  taxation.  In 
other  words,  the  owners  having  assessed  their  land  at  a  low  value  in 
order  for  years  to  pay  the  smallest  possible  taxes  to  the  government 
were  given  that  value  for  the  land  when  the  government  decided  to 
buy  it  from  them — a  decision  in  no  Way  contravening  the  law  of  justice 
MONICA  WHATELY  in  Equal  Rights,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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This  Discontented  World 

ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY 

AT  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

A  GAIN  I  am  grateful  for  the  honor  of  sounding  the 
•*•  keynote  of  an  international  gathering  of  the  followers 
>f  Henry  George,  assembled  here  to  discuss  the  most 
'ital  problems  that  may  concern  the  welfare  and  happi- 
icss  of  the  human  family. 

We  would  not  be  candid  with  ourselves  or  with  those 
>eyond  our  circle  who  may  interest  themselves  on  what 
ve  say  or  do  here,  if  we  did  not  at  the  outset  express  the 
eeling  that  since  our  last  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  seven 
'ears  ago,  world  affairs  have  taken  on  a  much  darker 
me.  Today  we  perceive  few  bright  and  happy  omens 
n  the  international  landscape.  Indeed,  the  prospect  of 
:he  coming  of  a  world  in  which  men  and  women  may  live 
lormal  and  happy  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  enduring 
jeace,  seems  at  this  time  more  distant  than  at  any  time 
n  our  memory. 

We  find  disturbed,  distressed,  confused  and  discontented 
jopulations  on  every  side.  We  seem  to  witness  fear  and 
nstability  in  the  policies  of  some  great  governments.  We 
ice  the  abandonment  by  other  governments  of  any  re- 
;ard  for  popular  sovereignty  and  those  civil  liberties  upon 
vhich  democracies  have  in  the  past  relied.  Since  1929  we 
lave  witnessed  the  extension  of  the  rule  of  dictatorships 
rver  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  millions  of  human  be- 
ngs.  We  have  seen  the  insidious  growth  in  even  normally 
democratic  countries  of  state  policies  of  regulation  and 
•egimentation  of  commodity  price  fixing  and  wage  fix- 
ng  that  destroy  liberty  while  hampering  the  benefi- 
:ent  operation  of  natural  law  in  the  economic  world. 
Afe  note  the  piling  up  of  vast  public  debts  and  burdens 
)f  taxation  unparalleled  in  any  previous  period  of  peace. 

e  witness  the  increasing  tendency  in  all  nations  toward 
selfish  policies  of  trade  restriction  in  the  interest  of  privi- 
edged  groups  within  national  bounderies — policies  that 
ncrease  the  cost  of  living  to  the  common  man  in  every 
:ountry,  while  fomenting  international  ill  will,  through 
;he  strangulation  of  commerce  that  has  ever  been  the 
latural  agent  of  understanding  and  friendship  between 
aeoples. 

We  find  the  League  of  Nations,  which  was  the  hope  of 
men  of  good  will  and  high  idealism,  to  be  now  a  shattered 
wreck,  perhaps  beyond  the  hope  of  rebuilding  again  into 
any  practical  instrumentality  for  conserving  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Again  we  see  the  nations  arming  feverishly 
For  distruction,  having  abandoned  the  concept  of  collective 
common  counsel  for  peace  to  resume  the  evil  system  of 
strategic  alliances  for  war. 

We  are  not  here  to  assess  the  blame  for  this  real  catas- 
trophy  in  human  history.  Events  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  have  brought  about  a  situation  where  the  noble 


Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  designed  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  peace  through  the  counsels  of 
prudence  and  justice,  has  now  passed  into  the  discard  where 
lie  the  sad  remains  of  shamefully  broken  treaties  and  vio- 
lated covenants.  It  seems  idle  any  longer  to  appeal  at 
Geneva  to  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  neighborliness  that 
has  so  often  of  late  been  invoked  with  more  or  less  sincerity 
'  by  the  leaders  of  governments.  It  would  indeed  seem  that 
until  nations  can  be  re-born — born  again  of  a  new  vision 
and  spirit,  even  as  was  told  to  Nicodemus  in  the  bible 
story,  men  will  no  longer  maintain  faith  in  the  making  of 
treaties,  however  solemnly  entered  into,  when  they  have 
so  recently  witnessed  the  most  explicit  engagements  of 
nations  cast  to  the  wind  when  cynical  political  leaders 
wished  to  be  relieved  of  the  danger  or  inconvenience  of 
keeping  the  plighted  word. 

And  so  with  the  illusion  of  disarmament  which  has 
engaged  the  interest  and  the  efforts  of  so  many  good  men 
and  women  enrolled  in  the  peace  societies  of  the  world. 
There  has  been  no  genuine  approach  to  peace  nor  any 
disarmament  of  nations,  but  quite  the  contrary.  We  have 
seen  the  carrying  on  of  a  constant  and  intensified  eco- 
nomic war  between  nations,  while  fearful  instruments  of 
destruction  upon  the  land,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air,  have 
been  multiplied  and  magnified  beyond  any  records  of  the 
past.  It  is  not  remarkable,  then,  that  men  of  vision  and 
sober  judgment,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  have  of  late 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  tendencies  of  our  time, 
political  as  well  as  economic,  exhibit  what  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  the  other  day  described  as  "the  accelerating  drift 
toward  another  world  catastrophe." 

Just  before  I  left  New  York,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, President  of  Columbia  University,  having  returned 
from  a  European  survey  to  report  to  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  de- 
clared that  something  must  be  done  at  once  to  deal  with 
the  impending  crisis  in  world  affairs.  He  advocated  the 
calling  by  the  United  States  Government  of  a  world  par- 
ley upon  the  international  economic  situation.  He  found 
perverted  economic  policies  at  the  base  of  the  world's 
troubles.  One  practical  method  that  he  saw  to  prevent 
a  world  break-down  and  possible  war  was  to  cause  trade 
to  expand  in  a  normal  way  so  that  confidence  might  be 
restored  to  the  capital  and  credit  markets  of  the  world 
and  normal  purchasing  power  to  now  dependent  and  im- 
poverished populations. 

Plausible  as  must  seem  the  remedy  proposed  by  Dr. 
Butler,  there  seems  but  the  slightest  ground  for  believing 
either  that  his  proposal  would  be  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Government,  or  that  any  Conference  so  proposed 
would  be  likely  to  end  in  the  adoption  by  the  nations  of 
policies  of  international  freedom  of  trade.  We  recall  that 
nine  years  ago  at  Geneva,  at  the  call  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  representatives  of  50  nations  gathered  in  an 
Economic  Conference,  seeking  to  remove  the  economic 
causes  of  war  while  promoting  the  improvement  of  trade 
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conditions  within  the  nations.  After  weeks  of  delibera- 
tion, that  notable  gathering  found  no  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  practically  unanimous  conclusion  as  to  the  causes  of 
world-wide  industrial  depression  and  the  economic  sources 
of  international  ill  will.  Mons.  Theunis,  then  foreign  Min- 
ister of  Belgium,  who  drafted  a  review  of  the  undisputed 
findings  of  the  Conference,  used  language  very  like  that 
which  Dr.  Butler  is  using  today: 

"The  main  trouble  now,"  wrote  Mons.  Theunis,  "is 
neither  any  material  shortage  of  the  resources  of  nature, 
nor  any  inadequacy  in  man's  power  to  exploit  them.  It 
is  all,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  maladjustment — not  an 
insufficient  productive  capacity,  but  a  series  of  impedi- 
ments to  the  full  utilization  of  that  capacity.  The  main 
obstacles  to  economic  revival  have  been  the  hindrances 
opposed  to  the  free  flow  of  labor,  of  capital,  and  of  goods." 

But  beyond  the  making  of  this  accurate  diagnosis  of 
the  causes  of  the  world's  illness,  nothing  was  accomplished 
by  that  gathering  of  the  economic  physicians  at  Geneva. 
The  hindrances  to  freedom  of  commerce  which  were  then 
discovered  by  the  representatives  of  50  nations  remain 
still  to  afflict  the  world,  but  magnified  in  intensity  since 
that  Conference  by  the  extremes  of  nationalistic  tenden- 
cies and  the  delusions  of  national  self-sufficiency  that  have 
characterized  the  statesmanship  of  most  of  the  great 
nations. 

With  some  satisfaction  we  may  recall  that  at  that  Eco- 
nomic Conference  in  Geneva  this  International  Union  of 
ours  presented  a  notable  Memorandum,  printed  in  a 
number  of  European  languages,  wherein  we  emphasized 
the  growing  need  and  increasing  significance  of  free  in- 
tercourse and  trade  between  nations,  because  the  eco- 
nomic interdependence  of  peoples  was  now  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  division  of  labor,  we  pointed  out,  had 
long  transcended  national  bounderies  and  had  become 
the  economic  basis  of  civilized  life,  so  that,  as  it  appeared 
to  us,  it  had  become  the  duty  of  governments  to  now 
reconcile  the  legitimate  claims  of  nationalism  with  the 
economic  internationalism  which  has  grown  up  almost  in 
spite  of  them. 

We  then  pointed  out  that  true  free  trade  involved  the 
establishment  of  international  policies  in  every  nation  that 
would  ensure  to  the  people  the  destruction  of  the  private 
monopoly  of  land  and  natural  resources,  so  that  freedom 
and  justice  might  be  established  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  impoverishment  of  peoples, 
the  growth  of  unemployment,  the  reduction  of  wages,  the 
gross  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  had  given 
rise  in  all  countries,  we  pointed  out,  to  problems  of  more 
than  national  importance.  A  state  of  mind  had  been 
created  among  the  masses  which  served  to  threaten  in- 
ternal strife  and  instability  of  governments.  This  truth 
of  our  message  to  Geneva  nine  years  ago  is  now  finding  a 
terrible  illustration  in  the  savage  civil  war  being  waged 
in  Spain,  with  its  excesses  of  bitterness  and  cruelty  un- 
paralleled since  the  French  Revolution.  Thoughtful 
students  of  world  affairs  must  recognize  in  this  Spanish 


strife  a  war  between  economic  classes,  those  of  a  govern' 
ment  on  the  one  hand  pledged  to  abolish  ancient  privileges 
of  the  few  in  the  interest  of  greater  economic  opportunity 
for  the  many;  and  on  the  other  hand  those  who  would  re 
store  and  preserve  those  privileges.  That  an  age-olc 
monopoly  by  a  powerful  few  of  the  land  of  the  country 
upon  which  many  must  depend  for  subsistence,  is  one  o: 
the  major  causes  of  this  terrible  struggle  in  Spain  cannot 
I  believe,  be  questioned  by  any  fair  student  of  the  situa 
tion.  That  the  significance  of  the  terrible  struggle  ii 
Spain  transcends  the  boundaries  of  that  country  must  b 
obvious  to  those  who  have  noted  through  the  press  th 
trend  of  the  expressions  of  public  sympathy  for  one  sidi 
or  the  other  in  the  Spanish  conflict,  as  revealed  in  the  new 
columns  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  world.  Th< 
fierce  struggle  of  classes  in  Spain  is  but  a  sign  and  a  symbo 
of  what  is  smouldering  beneath  the  surface  of  human  so 
ciety  in  many  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Henry  George,  with  marvellous  prevision,  in  "Progres 
and  Poverty,"  published  more  than  half  a  century  age 
delineated  in  prophecy  much  that  is  happening  in  th 
world  today: 

"It  is  the  delusion  which  precedes  destruction,"  h 
wrote,  "that  sees  in  the  popular  unrest  with  which  th 
civilized  world  is  feverishly  pulsing  only  the  passing  effec 
of  ephemeral  causes  .  .  .  We  cannot  go  on  prating  < 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man  and  then  denying  the  ii 
alienable  right  to  the  bounty  of  the  Creator.  Even  not 
in  the  old  bottles  the  new  wine  begins  to  ferment  an 
elemental  forces  gather  for  the  strife!  .  .  .  In  01 
time,  as  in  times  before,  creep  on  the  insidious  forces  tha 
producing  inequality,  destroy  liberty.  On  the  horizc 
clouds  begin  to  lower.  Liberty  calls  to  us  again.  W 
must  follow  her  further.  We  must  trust  her  fully.  Eitht 
we  must  wholly  accept  her  or  she  will  not  stay  . 
But  if  while  there  is  yet  time  we  return  to  justice  an 
obey  her,  if  we  trust  liberty  and  follow  her,  the  dange;i 
that  now  threaten  must  disappear,  the  forces  that  not 
menace  will  turn  to  agencies  of  elevation." 

It  seems  plain  to  us  that  until  men  within  nation 
boundaries  are  set  free  by  access  to  natural  opportuniti' 
through  the  destruction  of  land  monopoly,  and  the  r 
duction  of  tax  burdens  that  bear  so  heavily  on  labor  ar 
its  earnings,  we  cannot  expect  enduring  peace  at  home 
any  land;  nor  until  the  manifold  obstructions  to  freedo 
of  trade  between  nations  are  done  away  with,  can  we  e 
pect  enduring  peace  either  within  nations  or  betwe< 
them.  Governments  will  best  serve  their  own  people  ar 
the  world  when  they  learn  to  limit  their  chief  functions 
the  establishment  of  the  concepts  of  orderly  justice  ar 
freedom  The  legitimate  concern  of  governments  ever 
where  should,  in  our  view,  be  not  in  doing  things  for  peop! 
but  in  setting  people  free,  under  equality  of  right  and  o 
portunity,  to  do  things  for  themselves;  where  honest  tc 
and  its  just  rewards  will  be  open  to  all,  and  where  the  i 
tellectual  and  spiritual  emancipation  of  mankind  ma 
grow  to  glorious  attainments  in  an  atmosphere  that, 
the  language  of  Henry  George,  "will  make  war  the  pos: 
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rility  of  a  past  age  and  turn  to  works  of  usefulness  the  enor- 
nous  forces  now  dedicated  to  destruction." 

Before  we  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  fine  programme 
:hat  has  been  prepared  for  this  Conference,  let  me  restate 
:he  objects  of  our  organization,  which  are  to  stimulate  in 
ill  countries  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  permanent 
Deace  and  prosperity  for  all  peoples  through  the  progressive 
•emoval  of  the  economic  causes  of  poverty  and  of  war. 

e  aim  to  change  men's  opinions  and  guide  them  to  the 
;rue  road  that  leads  to  social  regeneration  and  peace  for 
ill  peoples.  We  fervently  believe  and  would  earnestly 
:ommend  to  our  fellowmen  in  all  lands  our  deeply  felt 
ronviction  that  in  the  inspired  teachings  of  Henry  George 
i  troubled  world  may  find  the  unerring  way  to  that  peace 
md  prosperity  for  which  the  true  lovers  of  our  common 
lumanity  so  fervently  hope  and  pray. 

Henry  George's  Birthday 

ADDRESS  OF  ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE 
AT  LONDON  CONFERENCE,  SEPT.  2 

WE  have  gathered  here  tonight  to  commemorate  the 
— _  birthday  of  Henry  George. 

We  can  best  honor  him  as  he  would  wish  us  to — not  by 
extolling  him  and  singing  his  praises,  but  rather  by  using 
this  time  for  deciding  what  is  the  most  efficacious  way  to 
carry  forward  the  truth  he  showed  us;  the  most  certain 
way  to  bring  into  being  the  civilization  he  visioned. 

In  this  period  of  economic  confusions  and  bewilder- 
ments; of  political  experimentations;  of  race  hatreds  and 
of  international  misunderstandings,  it  is  plainly  the  duty 
of  us  here  assembled,  to  proclaim  our  message  more  vigor- 
ously than  we  have  even  done  before  and  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  more  far-reaching. 

There  is  not  a  nation  today  that  is  not  in  imperative 
need  of  our  message.  Civilization  is  going  to  crash  if 
the  powers  of  destruction  that  menace  it,  are  not  checked. 
That  check  can  only  come  through  a  wider  understand- 
ing and  a  sane  interpretation  of  economic  law.  It  be- 
hooves us  then  to  work  with  desperate  speed  and  with  the 
orderliness  and  system  of  a  trained  army. 

The  world  is  paying  now  for  its  long  denial  of  economic 
justice  that  apexed  in  a  financial  Feast  of  Belshazzar,  and 
those  in  responsible  places,  who  have,  through  willful 
apathy  or  ignorance,  refused  to  interpret  the  writing  on 
the  wall,  are  now  being  forced  out  of  their  deliberate  blind- 
ness to  face  the  bitter  consequences  foretold. 

It  is  the  ignorance  and  the  apathy  of  those  who  might 
yet  save  the  world  from  a  hideous  future  that  we,  who 
know  the  way  to  avoid  the  impending  tragedy,  must  com- 
bat. For  the  consequences  of  laws  broken  through  ignor- 
ance can  be  just  as  terrible  as  from  those  broken  through 
conscious  will. 

There  is  no  time  today  for  ignorance.  There  must  be 
understanding.  The  forces  for  evil  are  working  for  war. 


We  must  work  for  peace.  And  the  only  way  to  insure 
peace  is  through  proper  economic  adjustment,  the  de- 
struction of  trade  barriers,  the  freeing  of  trade  in  pro- 
duction as  well  as  the  freeing  of  trade  in  exchange. 

In  short  we  must  establish  liberty — and  more  liberty! 

We  Georgeists  have  too  often  spent  our  strength  waste- 
fully;  we  have  planted  our  banner  nobly  but  have  failed 
to  hold  it  01  to  advance  it  as  it  should  have  been  advanced, 
because  of  lack  of  proper  support. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  do  now  decide  on  a  form  of 
campaign  where  force  will  not  be  wasted;  a  campaign  that 
will  reach  across  national  boundries  and  through  lingual 
differences,  making  us  really  powerful  and  binding  us 
closer  as  we  progress. 

Before  us,  as  Arthur  Madsen  so  ably  phrases  it,  is  "the 
inevitable  and  easily  perceived  result  of  an  elemental  in- 
justice, so  that  we  have  no  problem  to  solve  but  only  a 
task  to  undertake." 

In  the  hope  of  accomplishing  that  task  there  is  one 
thing  on  which  we  must  all  agree — and  that  is  the  impera- 
tive and  universal  need  for  education  in  the  science  of 
political  economy. 

Much  of  the  effort  spent  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
reign  of  justice  will  continue  to  be  wasted  until  the  science 
of  economic  law  is  more  widely  understood.  Not  until 
we,  followers  of  Henry  George,  have  educated  new  re- 
cruits, can  we  hope  for  deep  seated  and  lasting  political 
accomplishment. 

Not  until  we  have  developed  an  army — even  a  small 
army —  of  men  and  women  who  have  not  merely  read 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  and  been  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  its  teaching,  but  men  and  women  who  have  studied 
and  mastered  the  science  therein  formulated  and  de- 
veloped. Not  until  then  can  we  become  a  real  power. 

The  quickest  way,  I  believe,  to  develop  this  army  is 
through  well  ordered  training  such  as  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  gives. 

Started  four  years  ago,  without  financial  backing,  by 
that  man  of  vision,  Oscar  Geiger — the  school  has  grown 
with  some  170  extension  classes  spread  across  the  United 
States,  through  which  some  4,000  students  have  passed. 

It  has  made  those  of  us  who  know  the  potential  power 
of  this  work,  feel  hope  for  the  menaced  and  stricken  world. 

In  pleading  for  the  establishment,  in  every  country  of 
branches  of  this  School,  with  classes  efficiently  planned 
and  conducted  in  the  study  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"; 
in  my  enthusiasm  for  this  form  of  propaganda  as  being 
at  the  present  time  the  most  telling  of  all — I  do  not 
ignore  the  facts  that  the  existence  of  the  school  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  superb  work  of  the  Foundations  in  England, 
Australia  and  the  United  States  that  have  kept  in  print 
the  writings  of  Henry  George  and  have  spread  them  far 
and  wide ;  I  do  not  overlook  the  steady  tending  of  his  flame 
in  the  Single  Tax  magazines  and  periodicals  that  have 
been  carrying  on  so  valiantly  down  the  years;  I  do  not 
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belittle  the  extraordinary  political  advancement  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

But  no  one  can  deny  that  we  need  more  readers  for  our 
periodicals,  more  support  for  our  Foundations  and  that 
education  must  precede  real  political  advancement. 

Without  question  our  generals  leading  political  campaign 
need  more  lieutenants — whether  here  in  Great  Britain 
where  you  are  fighting  for  the  taxation  of  land  values; 
whether  in  California,  where  under  Judge  Ralston  a  war 
has  been  waged  against  the  stupid  and  iniquitous  taxes  on 
the  products  of  labor  and  for  the  taxation  of  land  values; 
whether  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  is 
being  so  successfully  tried;  whether  in  Denmark,  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  Australia — in  short,  wherever  the  good  fight 
is  being  fought,  our  ranks  must  be  reinforced. 

Mrs.  de  Mille  spoke  of  the  California  campaign  and 
read  Alper's  cable  to  her  from  San  Francisco — "Supreme 
Court  rules  Amendment  off  ballot,  fight  will  be  renewed. 
Judge  Ralston  extends  to  Conference  best  wishes.  Alper." 

Therefore,  I  implore  that  we  who  are  here  assembled — 
regardless  of  what  our  several  and  separate  plans  for  ad- 
vancement of  our  cause  may  be — I  implore  that  we  focus 
on  the  one  thing  that  we  can  work  on  concertedly  our 
greatest  common  denominator,  so  to  speak — a  campaign  of 
education, — and  take  seriously  into  consideration  the  adop- 
tion of  this  School  so  finely  started  in  the  United  States; 
I  beg  that  we  equip  ourselves  to  establish  it  in  all  lan- 
guages and  in  all  countries,  wherever  it  can  be  established 
— thus  spreading  the  light  of  understanding  and  defeating 
the  advancing  powers  of  ignorance  and  darkness. 

Not  only  would  this  be  the  surest  way  to  continue  to 
spread  the  message  of  the  prophet  and  of  his  disciples  who 
have  fought  so  valiantly  and  so  tirelessly  to  carry  on  his 
work,  but  it  would  be  the  greatest  way  to  honor  the  name 
of  Henry  George. 

The  Henry  George  School 

of  Social  Science 

LANCASTER  GREENE  AT  THE  LONDON  CONFERENCE* 

I  VENTURE  to  say  that,  outside  of  the  United  States,  few  followers 
of  the  social  philosophy  and  economic  teachings  of  Henry  George 
are  acquainted  with  the  really  astonishing  success  of  the  educational 
methods  practised  by  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  with 
its  headquarters  in  New  York  and  with  extension  classes  in  seventy- 
three  cities  across  the  American  Continent. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  School  seem  immensely  significant, 
not  only  as  illustrating  a  new  method  of  teaching  fundamental  eco- 
nomics, but  as  a  rapid  means  of  turning  out  soundly  educated  and  en- 
thusiastic proponents  of  the  Georgeist  faith.  A  discussion  of  the 
School  and  its  work,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  an  important  matter 
to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  followers  of  Henry  George  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  induced  some  of  us  familiar 
with  the  work  and  accomplishments  of  the  School  to  make  some 
sacrifices  to  be  here  to  deliver  a  message  to  you  about  it. 

•  Mr.  Greene  is  Trustee  and  Instructor  at  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science. 


It  may  be  assumed,  I  suppose,  that  Georgeists  in  every  land  ar< 
interested  in  making  new  converts  to  their  faith,  especially  amonj 
the  youth  who  are  about  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  coming  ol 
age,  among  whom  may  be  the  future  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  theii 
countries.  Young  men  and  women  who  have  seen  the  light  of  a  greal 
and  beneficent  truth  are  bursting  with  eagerness  to  do  something 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  a  world  as  they  see  them.  We  who  are  George- 
ists believe  we  know  the  source  of  the  injustices  that  afflict  the  worlc 
and  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  righted.  Our  programme  is  tc 
teach  certain  simple  fundamental  economic  truths  to  those  who  ma> 
become  the  file  leaders  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  future;  to  teacl 
in  such  a  way  that  those  who  learn  will  be  impelled  to  pass  on  to  others 
the  vision  of  righteous  social  relationships  that  they  have  come  tc 
see. 

Some  of  us  feel  that  our  great  movement  for  social  justice  and  the 
prosperity  of  nations  has  not  had  in  the  past  the  cohesion  nor  the 
driving  force   that   insures   its  growth  and  extension.     Viewing   the 
astonishing  increase  in  a  few  years  of   the  number  of  students  in  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  in  America,  we  feel  deeplj 
that  as  a  world  movement  it  may  be  that  Georgeism  needs  to  be 
born  again  through  an  extension  in  every  civilized  land  of  the  teach- 
ing methods  of  the  School.     So  we,  of  Henry  George's  birthland,  ar 
here  to  ask  you  to  join  us  in  thinking  of  the  world   as  the  campus  ol 
the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science.     We  want  you  of  th 
older  lands  to  examine  the  teaching  methods  that  have  proven  s 
strikingly  successful   in   America,   in   the   hope   and   confident   beliel 
that  you  will  find  these   methods  helpful   to  you  in  spreading  th< 
beneficent  teachings  of  Henry  George  into  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  policies  of  the  School  may  be  summed  up  by  a  quotation  fron 
Henry  George: — 

"Whoever,  laying  aside  prejudice  and  self-interest,  will  honestl 
and  carefully  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  the  causes  and  th 
cure  of  the  social  evils  that  are  so  apparent,  does,  in  that,  th 
most   important  thing  in  his  power  toward  their  removal  .  . 
Social  reform  is  not  to  be  secured  by  noise  and  shouting;  by  com 
plaints  and  denunciation;    by  the  formation  of  parties,  or  th 
making  of  revolutions;    but  by  the  awakening  of  thought  an 
the   progress  of   ideas.     Until   there   be   correct   thought,   ther 
cannot  be  right  action;   and  when  there  is  correct  thought,  righ 
action  will  follow." 
This  School,  inspired  by  the  great  faith  of  its  founder,  the  late' 
lamented  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  has  amply  proved  the  efficacy  of  its  method 
over  three  years  of   practical  experience.     The  school  received   itsi 
charter  from  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  on  15th  September,  1932,  though    it  was  a  year  before  it  waf 
located  in  permanent  quarters.     At  first  Mr.  Geiger  was  the  only 
teacher.     His  classroom  was  a  small  room  adjoining  his  living  apart 
ment.     The  first  year  the  School  enrolled  84  students  in  eleven  classes 
in  that  one  room.     The  second  year  showed  an  increase  of   1,32^ 
students  in  65  classes  in  23  cities.     In  the  third  year,  up  to  1st  Ma) 
last,  there  were  3,247  students  in  163  classes  in  73  cities,  and  now 
the  extension  work  of  the  School,  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  enthusi 
astic  volunteers,  is  expected  to  take  10,000  students  through  the  study 
of  "  Progress  and  Poverty"  in  the  next  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  single  fact  about  these  results  relates 
to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  student  body.  Mostly  the  students 
are  young  men  and  women,  many  of  them  public  school  teachers, 
a  number  of  them  members  of  other  learned  professions — the  law 
and  journalism,  for  example.  Practically  every  walk  of  life  is  repre- 
sented. Another  inspiring  fact  is  in  evidence  among  the  graduates,  and 
that  is  that  they  seem  to  be  in  most  instances  not  merely  intellectually 
convinced  respecting  the  truths  of  natural  law  in  the  economic  world, 
but  spiritually  exalted  with  a  concept  of  the  possibility  of  a  new 
world  that  may  be  built  on  foundations  of  social  justice  among  men. 
Another  fact  that  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  the  record 
of  the  School  is  not  due  to  any  extraordinary  talent  or  ability  upon  the 
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part  of  its  devoted  teaching  staff,  who  for  the  most  part,  as  I  have 
intimated,  are  enthusiastic  volunteers.  The  method  devised  by 
Oscar  H.  Geiger,  the  founder  of  the  School,  plus  the  inspiring  content 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  when  systematically  studied,  are  the  fac- 
tors which  perhaps  account  most  for  the  School's  success.  I  believe 
this  success  can  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  world  where  even  a 
small  group  of  Georgeists  can  be  found  to  make  the  start.  It  can 
be  done,  too,  at  a  surprisingly  small  money  cost.  It  can  be  done 
with  the  human  raw  material  available  anywhere.  The  zeal  of  the 
new  converts  will  serve  to  carry  on  the  work. 

At  the  national  headquarters  in  New  York  the  costs  of  getting  a 
nucleus  were  heavy  in  the  beginning.  One  of  the  handicaps,  be  it 
confessed,  was  the  scepticism  and  hopelessness  of  old  Single  Taxers, 
who  could  not  believe  that  the  School  could  ever  do  more  than  they 
had  been  able  to  do  themselves  throughout  the  years  of  arguments 
and  debates  with  the  Unconverted.  The  first  year  the  cost  for  each 
student  enrolment  in  the  School  was  $76.20,  no  salaries  being  paid 
except  a  small  compensation  to  the  Director  of  the  School  and  a  sten- 
ographer. The  second  year  the  cost  per  enrolment  had  dropped  to 
$5.90.  This  past  year  it  has  reached  $3.63  and  the  budget  for  next 
year  offers  a  cost  of  $2.20  per  enrolment.  Nevertheless,  the  paid 
staff  of  the  School  has  been  enlarged,  although  at  modest  salaries, 
though  the  teaching  staff  continues  to  be,  with  the  exception  of  a 
staff  leader,  an  unpaid  body  of  student  graduates  who  simply  love 
the  work  they  are  engaged  in.  If  you  will  reflect  upon  the  costs  of 
making  converts  as  I  have  recited  them  to  you,  you  may  concede 
that  from  the  mere  money  standpoint,  we  have  discovered  a  means 
of  sound  and  successful  propaganda  superior  to  any  that  has  been  in 
operation  in  our  own  country,  or  elsewhere  perhaps,  since  devoted 
men  and  women  of  the  old  guard  first  undertook  the  job  of  spreading 
the  light  of  Georgeist  teachings. 

Our  experience  in  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  School,  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  Georgeist  leaders  of  the  extension  classes 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  has  demonstrated  that 
the  reasoning  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  when  properly  and  system- 
atically taught,  can  be  readily  comprehended  by  men  and  women 
of  limited  academic  training,  and,  what  is  more,  can  be  made  vitally 
interesting  to  people  in  every  walk  of  life.  We  have  had  confirmed 
Socialists  and  Communists  enrolled  in  our  classes,  inspired  very  often, 
perhaps,  more  by  curiosity  than  by  ambition  to  get  our  message. 
Graduates  tell  us  that  those  who  come  with  preconceived  and  errone- 
ous economic  views  end  up  in  becoming  thorough-going  Georgeists, 
convinced  that  we  are  proposing  a  reform  without  which  no  other 
reform  can  be  practical  or  successful. 

Indispensable  to  the  instructor  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  the 
carefully  prepared  Teacher's  Manual.  This  remarkable  instrument, 
based  on  the  notes  used  by  Mr.  Geiger  in  his  classroom  work,  makes 
it  possible  for  anyone  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George 
to  teach  a  class  with  results  that  cannot  fail  to  please  both  the  teacher 
and  his  students.  The  Manual  contains  questions  and  answers  cov- 
ering each  chapter  in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  together  with  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  conduct  the  class,  reading  assignments,  and  illus- 
trated charts.  The  instructor  finds  himself  with  a  faithful  guide 
each  step  of  the  way. 

The  School's  prescribed  course  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  as  out- 
lined in  the  Teacher's  Manual  requires  that  the  student  shall  spend 
two  hours  a  week  in  the  classroom,  usually  in  evening  classes,  for  a 
period  of  ten  weeks.  Outside  of  the  classroom  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  about  two  hours  in  reading  assigned  passages  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  carefully  planned  so  as  to  set  the  student 
seeking  the  answers  to  printed  questions  that  are  handed  out  at  the 
close  of  each  school  session. 

At  the  next  week's  class  period  the  instructor  strives  to  have  the 
members  of  the  class  furnish  the  answers  to  the  questions.  He 
merely  supplements  their  efforts.  He  observes  the  class  closely  and 
encourages  the  less  active  members  to  take  part,  remembering  that 


"truth  is  the  daughter  of  time  and  discussion."  At  all  times,  how- 
ever, the  discussions,  as  well  as  the  questions,  are  confined  to  the 
particular  lesson  before  the  class.  Digressions  along  irrelevant  lines 
during  the  class  period  are  avoided.  Valuable  time  is  not  lost  on 
hair-splitting  discussions  in  which  only  one  or  two  of  the  class  may 
be  interested. 

Students'  questions  of  a  partizan  or  local  political  nature  are  not 
taken  up  by  the  instructor  unless  they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
current  lesson's  assignment.  Such  questions  are  always  answered 
in  reference  to  their  economic  rather  than  their  political  aspect. 

Sessions  are  opened  and  closed  promptly.  The  instructor  con- 
stantly keeps  in  mind  that  the  essential  core  of  material  as  outlined 
in  each  lesson  must  be  covered  during  the  two-hour  period.  Under 
no  circumstances,  in  the  early  lessons,  does  he  reveal  the  conclusions 
to  which  Henry  George  was  led  by  his  inquiry.  The  student's  curi- 
osity is  kept  alive  as  an  incentive  for  his  further  study.  Experience 
in  the  classroom  has  shown  that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  veritably 
a  "linked  argument"  that  cannot  be  anticipated  at  any  point.  It 
must  be  followed  link  by  link.  Once  the  chain  is  forged  in  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  it  cannot  be  broken  by  the  spurious  arguments  of  false 
philosophies  which  today  threaten  the  sanity  of  mankind. 

When  one  or  more  classes  have  been  completed  in  any  community 
it  is  found  that  from  among  the  graduates  can  be  developed  the  most 
effective  teachers.  At  the  headquarters  in  New  York  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  teaching  staff  are  graduates  of  the  School  who 
took  the  Teachers  Training  Course.  Pittsburgh  now  has  a  staff  of 
twenty-five  instructors,  nineteen  of  whom  are  recent  graduates.  In 
these  cities,  as  in  many  others,  district  classes  are  being  organized 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  additions  to  the  teaching  staff. 

The  technique  of  the  Teachers  Training  Class  is  simple.  The 
students  literally  teach  themselves  how  to  teach.  The  class  is  formed, 
limited  in  membership  to  those  who  have  completed  the  course  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  The  class  goes  through  exactly  the  same 
study  following  the  Teacher's  Manual  but  instead  of  there  being  one 
teacher  for  all  the  lessons,  there  are  as  many  teachers  as  there  are 
students,  each  student  being  assigned  to  take  the  class  through  a 
portion  of  the  course.  Thus  each  student  gets  some  actual  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  but,  more  than  this,  he  gets  a  thorough  review  of 
the  subject  to  serve  him  in  good  stead  when  he  is  to  go  before  a  class 
of  new  students. 

In  addition  to  the  Teachers  Training  Course,  the  graduates  of  the 
primary  course  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  may  enrol  for  other  courses 
using  Protection  or  Free  Trade,  Social  Problems,  The  Science  of  Political 
Economy  and  George  Raymond  Geiger's  The  Philosophy  of  Henry 
George  as  textbooks.  Incidentally,  there  are  courses  in  the  art  of 
expression  by  the  written  or  spoken  word. 

Graduates  of  the  School  automatically  become  members  of  the 
Henry  George  Fellowship  as  the  world-wide  alumni  body  of  the  School. 
Chapters  of  the  Fellowship  have  already  been  formed  in  many  cities 
and  their  field  of  activity  is  constantly  widening.  The  members  of 
the  Fellowship  everywhere  feel  a  close  bond  between  them  because 
of  their  common  understanding  of  the  truths  taught  by  Henry  George. 
The  motto  of  the  Henry  George  Fellowship  is:  "Let  us  move  forward 
together." 

We  who  have  seen  this  miracle  of  the  practical  success  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  grow  under  our  eyes  until  its  potency 
for  making  converts  has  won  warm  support  and  approval  of  the  student 
body  and  graduates  alike,  would  like  to  bring  the  School  to  you  who 
are  keeping  alive  the  light  of  Georgeist  teachings  in  the  older  lands. 

We  would  like  to  put  at  your  service  an  instrumentality  and  a 
method  that  if  you  will  but  try  it,  we  are  sure  will  delight  you  in  the 
making  of  new  converts  and  supporters  for  the  cause  more  easily 
and  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  The  Extension  Department 
of  the  Headquarters  School  in  New  York  will  help  with  counsel  and 
practical  aid.  It  will  supply  the  Teachers'  Manuals,  advertising 
material  and  questionnaires,  and  the  sheepskins,  so-called,  for  the 
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graduates.  We  do  not  want  to  keep  this  exclusively  an  American 
and  Canadian  movement.  We  crave  for  it  the  distinction  of  being 
a  world  movement  for  the  service  of  mankind  everywhere.  The  world 
is  our  campus.  Our  experience  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
demonstrates,  we  believe,  that  we  have  found  a  sure  way  for  popu- 
lar education  in  the  great  and  inspiring  truths  of  the  natural  economic 
order  which  must  lead  to  the  setting  up  and  maintaining  in  all  civilized 
lands  of  a  system  of  just  human  relationships  that  will  mean  more 
for  world  peace  and  human  happiness  than  the  treaties  or  leagues 
upon  which  a  disturbed  and  unhappy  world  has  vainly  relied  in  the 
past.  We  offer  you  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 

Henry  George's  Birthday 

Celebrated  in  Washington 

THE  Washington,  D.  C.,  Georgeists,  including  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  the  recent  graduates  of  the  two  District  of  Columbia 
extension  classes  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  cele- 
brated Henry  George's  birthday  at  the  home  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Swanton, 
his  two  charming  daughters  acting  as  hostesses.  After  reading  a 
letter  of  greeting  from  Mr.  Tideman,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Single 
Tax  League,  Mr.  Swanton,  who,  with  his  daughters  and  his  Denver 
son  had  but  recently  returned  from  a  delightful  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  recounted  many  pleasing  incidents  of  the  people  and 
the  places  they  had  visited.  As  an  attache  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  his  interest  was  largely  centered  on  the  noteworthy  dams 
and  irrigation  projects  along  a  wide  circuit  of  5,000  miles,  not  to 
the  exclusion,  however,  of  his  many  personal  visits  to  well  known 
Georgeists,  including  one  to  Mr.  Jackson  H.  Ralston.  On  the  return 
trip  they  stopped  at  Chicago,  where  they  attended  a  noon  and  an 
evening  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  League. 

Mr.  Swanton  was  followed  on  the  programme  by  that  lovely  and 
venerable  lady,  Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post,  who  gave  a  most  enlightening 
and  unforgetable  reminiscent  talk  of  the  early  days  and  activities 
of  the  movement  when  she  and  her  eminent  husband,  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Post,  were  intimately  associated  with  our  immortal  leader,  Henry 
George.  A  new  spirit  of  high  endeavor  was  with  us  when  she 
had  finished. 

Among  others,  who  spoke  briefly,  were  Mr.  George  A.  Warren, 
Miss  Alice  I.  Siddall,  Mrs.  Marie  Heath,  Mr.  Walter  N.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Joy,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Erwin. 

Your  correspondent  then  read  two  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Miller's 
poems:  his  "Henry  George  Commemoration  Ode,"  and  "The  Coming 
Poet,"  following  with  selected  extracts  from  the  Biography  chapter 
of  Prof.  Geiger's  book  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George."  She 
told  briefly  of  George's  visit  to  New  York,  "that  mighty  city  of 
the  East,"  where  he  saw  "at  first  hand  an  example  of  the  bewildering 
coincidence  of  progress  and  poverty  .  .  .  where  misery  and 
wretchedness  were  already  smugly  accepted  and  slums  were  be- 
ginning to  fester.  The  young  man  walked  the  streets  and  wondered 
and  made  a  vow.  Years  later  he  told  of  that  silent  vow."  Writing 
to  a  friend,  a  priest,  he  said: 

"I  shall  say  something  that  I  don't  like  to  speak  of — that  I 
never  before  have  told  any  one.  Once,  in  daylight,  and  in  a 
city  street,  there  came  to  me  a  thought,  a  vision,  a  call — give 
it  what  name  you  please.  But  every  nerve  quivered.  And 
there  and  then  I  made  a  vow.  Through  evil  and  through  good, 
whatever  I  have  done  and  whatever  I  have  left  undone,  to  that 
I  have  been  true." 
And  again: 

One  day,  shortly  after  George's  return  to  California,  he  was  riding 
through  a  district  where  the  magic  boom  of  land  speculation  had 
filled  the  scrubby  countryside  with  a  feverish  collection  of  land  offices 
and  claim-jumpers.  George  relates: 

"Absorbed  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  had  driven  the  horse  into  the 


hills  until  he  panted.  Stopping  for  breath,  I  asked  a  passing 
teamster,  for  want  of  something  better  to  say,  what  land  was 
worth  there.  He  pointed  to  some  cows  grazing  off  so  far 
that  they  looked  like  mice,  and  said,  '  I  don't  know  exactly,  but 
there  is  a  man  over  there  who  will  sell  some  land  for  a  thousand 
dollars  an  acre.'  Like  a  flash  it  came  upon  me  that  there  was 
the  reason  of  advancing  poverty  with  advancing  wealth.  With 
the  growth  of  population  land  grows  in  value,  and  the  men  who 
work  it  must  pay  more  for  the  privilege.  I  turned  back,  amidst 
quiet  thought,  to  the  preception  that  then  came  to  me  and  has 
been  with  me  ever  since." 

In  1897,  George,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  of  the  Near  York 
mayoralty  nomination — delivered  while  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
stand — declared : 

"I  believe  .  .  .  that  unto  the  common  people,  the  honest 
democracy  that  believes  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  would 
bring  a  power  that  would  revivify  not  merely  the  imperial  city, 
not  merely  the  state,  not  merely  the  country,  but  the  world. 
No  greater  honor  can  be  given  to  any  man  than  to  stand  for  all 
that.  No  greater  service  can  he  render  to  his  day  and  generation 
than  to  lay  at  its  feet  whatever  he  has.  I  would  not  refuse  if 
I  died  for  it.  What  counts  a  few  years?  What  can  a  man  do 
better  or  nobler  than  something  for  his  country,  for  his  nation, 
for  his  age?  " 

A  further  and  striking  example  of  his  adherence  to  his  vow  is  illus- 
trated in  a  conversation  George  had  with  his  doctor,  concerning  the 
advisability  of  his  accepting  the  mayoralty  nomination: 

"Mr.  George  said  to  me:  'Tell  me,  if  I  accept,  what  is  the 
worst  that  can  happen  to  me?' 

"I  answered:  'Since  you  ask,  you  have  a  right  to  be  told'' 
It  will  most  probably  prove  fatal  ..." 

"Mr.  George  replied:  'Dr.  Kelly  says  the  same  thing,  only 
more  positively.  But  I  have  got  to  die.  How  can  I  die  better 
than  serving  humanity?  Besides,  such  dying  will  do  more  for 
the  cause  than  anything  I  am  likely  to  be  able  to  do  in  the 
rest  of  my  life.'" 
And  again,  the  following  conversation  of  George  with  his  wife: 

"Annie,  remember  what  you  declared  Michael  Davitt  should 
do  at  the  time  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  in  1882 — go  to 
Dublin  and  be  with  his  people,  even  though  it  should  cost  him 
his  life.  I  told  you  then  that  I  might  some  day  ask  you  to 
remember  those  words.  I  ask  you  now.  Will  you  fail  to 
tell  me  to  go  into  this  campaign?  The  people  want  me;  they 
say  they  have  no  one  else  upon  whom  they  can  unite.  It  is  more 
than  a  question  of  good  government.  If  I  enter  the  field  it  will 
be  a  question  of  natural  rights,  even  though  as  Mayor  I  might  not 
directly  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  for  natural  rights.  New  York 
will  become  the  theatre  of  the  world  and  my  success  will  plunge 
our  cause  into  world  politics." 

"Mrs.  George  answered,  'You  should  do  your  duty  at  what- 
ever cost.'" 

Heroically  he  accepted  and  plunged  into  the  last  desperate  fight, 
speaking  often  at  half  a  dozen  meetings  in  an  evening.  "And  then 
came  the  last  night,  Thursday,  October  28,  1897,  five  days  before 
election.  George  had  spoken  four  times  that  evening,  and  as  the 
night  advanced  it  was  evident  that  he  was  becoming  weaker.  He 
returned  to  his  hotel,  the  Union  Square,  after  midnight,  and  before 
retiring  complained  of  feeling  ill.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
his  wife  arose  and  found  him  standing,  one  hand  on  a  chair,  as  if  to 
support  himself.  His  face  was  white;  his  body  rigid  like  a  statue; 
his  shoulders  thrown  back,  his  head  up,  his  eyes  wide  open  and  pene- 
trating, as  if  they  saw  something;  and  one  word  came — "Yes"— many 
times  repeated,  at  first  with  a  quiet  emphasis,  then  with  the  vigor 
of  his  heart's  force  .  .  .  Mr.  George  was  entirely  unconscious  when 
Dr.  Kelly  arrived.  A  stroke  of  apoplexy  had  fallen.  The  great 
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heart  had  worn  out  the  physical  body,  and  a  thread  in  the  brain  had 
snapped.'" 

The  Great  Philosopher  died  as  he  had  wished  to  die — in  battle. 
He  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  On  his  stone  were  carved 
these  words: 

The  truth  that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  will  not  find 
easy  acceptance.  If  that  could  be,  it  would  have  been 
accepted  long  ago.  If  that  could  be,  it  would  never  have  been 
obscured.  But  it  will  find  friends — those  who  will  toil  for  it; 
suffer  for  it;  if  need  be,  die  for  it.  This  is  the  power  of  Truth. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  M.  PHILLIPS. 

The  Work  of  Robert 

Schalkenbach  Foundation 

"CURING  the  summer  months  the  inclination  to  read 
*-^  serious  books  like  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  other 
Henry  George  titles  is  less  strong.  Credit  must  be  given 
to  our  many  friends  throughout  the  nation  who  received 
our  spring  catalogue  and  letter  urging  that  the  work  of 
interesting  people  in  George's  books  be  continued  during 
the  summer.  Thanks  to  their  response,  the  volume  of 
books  sent  out  from  this  office  has  actually  increased. 
To  date,  from  that  one  effort,  we  find  a  total  of  378  books 
of  all  titles,  by  and  about  Henry  George,  and  2,327  pam- 
phlets sent  to  217  persons. 

A  bright  blue  band  for  the  jackets  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  bearing  the  legend  "Single  Tax  Explained," 
has  been  devised  to  help  book  dealers  display  the  volumes 
to  greater  advantage.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia dealers  in  particular,  as  well  as  to  all  dealers  who 
display  a  considerable  number  of  our  books. 

In  March  a  new  printing  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  completed,  and 
now,  in  late  September,  another  printing  has  been  found 
necessary.  This  means  that  the  Foundation  has  printed, 
from  plates  that  it  prepared  in  1929,  a  total  of  27,000 
unabridged  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  16,529  abridge- 
ments ("Significant  Paragraphs  from  Progress  and 
Poverty").  In  addition,  the  demand  for  miscellaneous 
titles  and  pamphlets  has  been  encouraging. 

A  shipment  of  120  copies  of  "The  Science  of  Political 
Economy"  has  been  obtained  from  Great  Britain,  with  a 
number  of  auxiliary  pamphlets.  For  the  convenience  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  readers,  we  may  say  that  these 
particular  pamphlets  are  not  held  in  great  quantity,  but 
are  kept  on  hand  for  the  occasional  demand  which  arises. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Agricultural  and  Land  Value  Taxation,  Douglas  et  al; 
The  Crime  of  Poverty,  Henry  George;  The  Crying  In- 
justice of  our  Rating  System,  Verinder;  Justice  the  Object, 
Henry  George;  Land  and  Taxation,  Henry  George;  Land 
Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade,  Crossley;  Land  Value 
Taxation  in  Practice,  Madsen;  Light  on  the  Land  Ques- 
tion, ;  The  Only  Way,  Chancellor;  Poverty  and  Plenty, 


Lester;  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  Henry  George;  The 
Study  of  Political  Economy,  Henry  George;  Thy  King- 
dom Come,  Henry  George;  What  is  Property,  Lester; 
Why  the  Land  Owner  Cannot  Shift  the  Tax  on  Land 
Values,  Henry  George. 

The  new  Rust  Cotton  Picking  Machine,  so  widely 
advertised,  has  dismayed  many  thinking  people.  Its 
implication  that  wide-spread  unemployment  will  result 
seems  to  many,  serious.  That  unemployment  need  not 
result  will  be  understood  if  enough  people  can  be  brought 
to  read  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

With  the  aid  of  a  friend  of  the  Foundation  the  following 
advertisement  was  placed  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  in 
Commerce  and  Finance: 

COTTON  AND  TROUBLE 

The  new  cotton  picking  machine  will  throw  from  two 
to  seven  million  out  of  work,  and  may  be  the  start 
of  an  economic  revolution. 

Unemployment  in  the  wake  of  Invention  is  a  tragic  waste, 
and  unnecessary  if  the  nation  can  learn  to  curb  the 
one  thing  that  absorbs  the  benefit  of  new  inventions, 
and  causes  labor  to  be  displaced. 

Thinking  people  will  discover  the  true  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  great  book 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 

by  HENRY  GEORGE 
New  Edition,  Postpaid,  $1.00 
ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDATION 
9  Park  Place,  New  York  City 

Through  the  orders  and  inquiries  received  as  a  result 
of  this  advertisement,  more  people  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Foundation  and  with  Georgeist 
activities  through  the  initial  reading  of  the  books. 

Every  half-year  letters  are  sent  to  professors  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  calling  attention  to  the  attractive 
special  arrangements  that  the  Foundation  provides  if 
classes  are  formed  for  the  study  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
This  year  nearly  2,000  professors  will  be  reminded  by 
letter  that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  should  be  "required 
reading,"  and  that  it  is  available  as  always  from  the 
Foundation  in  an  excellent  edition,  at  a  price  so  low  that 
it  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  economics. 

The  undersigned  is  taking  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Foundation,  and  since  her  period  of  service 
began  in  1926  she  not  unnaturally  feels  deep  regret  at 
leaving  the  inspiring  and  interesting  work  that  makes 
so  many  demands  and  offers  so  many  challenges  for 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  Henry  George's  teachings  in 
the  most  effective  way.  There  will  be,  for  the  present, 
two  new  persons  added  to  the  office  force.  As  some  of 
you  may  know,  Miss  Grace  Haynal  is  the  young  lady 
who  takes  care  of  the  shipping  of  all  orders  that  come 
in  for  pamphlets  and  books.  A  newcomer,  Miss  Faber, 
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will  undertake  the  bookkeeping  duties  that  occupy  much 
of  the  time  that  the  executive  will  give  to  promo- 
tion of  Georgeist  activities.  She  will  not  be  confined 
merely  to  bookkeeping,  but  will  aid  in  publicity  and 
advertising  ventures.  Finally  Miss  Peterson  will  assume 
the  executive  charge  of  the  office  and  will  carry  on  the 
work  as  Acting  Secretary.  The  undersigned  will  remain 
in  touch  by  letter  from  her  home  in  Suffern,  New  York, 
and  will  be  available  for  any  pressing  questions  or  matters 
that  may  arise. 

Readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Foundation  in 
May  two  new  directors  were  added  to  the  roll — Mr. 
Leonard  T.  Recker  and  Mr.  Thomas  Larkin.  The  officers 
of  the  Foundation  were  reelected  as  follows:  Mr.  Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy,  President;  Mr.  Philip  H.  Cornick, 
Vice  President;  Mr.  Henry  George  Atkinson,  Treasurer, 
and  Miss  Antoinette  Kaufmann,  Executive  Secretary. 

—A.  K. 

American  Single  Taxers 

To  Assemble  in  Cincinnati 

A  S  we  go  to  press,  preparations  are  virtually  complete 
•**•  for  the  Eleventh  Annual  Henry  George  Congress  to  be 
held,  November  12  to  14,  and  both  the  local  committee 
and  the  Pittsburgh  headquarters  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  are  putting  forth  vigorous  efforts  to  bring  to 
Cincinnati  a  large  and  representative  group  of  delegates 
representing  every  section  of  the  country.  Rabbi  Aaron- 
sohn  and  his  committee  are  looking  forward  to  this  year's 
convention  with  great  optimism  and  with  a  determination 
to  make  this  gathering  productive  of  great  good  lor  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  the  American  Single 
Tax  movement. 

This  is  the  first  convention  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion to  be  held  in  the  state  of  Ohio  and  Ohio  Single  Taxers 
are  very  active  in  preparing  to  welcome  their  colleagues 
from  other  centers  of  Georgeist  activity.  Cincinnati's 
central  location,  with  the  advantage  of  reduced  railroad 
rates  this  year,  will  facilitate  a  large  attendance  and  the 
programme  is  a  strong  one. 

As  special  attractions  this  year  the  speaker's  commit- 
tee has  invited  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  and  J. 
.W.  Graham  Peace,  the  well-known  English  writer  and 
speaker,  to  address  one  of  the  principal  convention  ses- 
sions. While  the  presence  of  Secretary  Hull  is  not  yet 
definitely  assured,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  be  able  to  honor  the  Congress  with  an  address  on  a 
very  timely  topic.  And  Mr.  Peace  has  announced  his 
intention  of  coming  to  America  to  participate  in  this 
year's  gathering.  Other  additions  and  changes  are  pos- 
sible before  the  convention  actually  opens. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  American  delegates  to  the 


recent  International  Conference  at  London  are  expected 
to  present  interesting  reports  of  the  situation  abroad  and 
the  progress  of  the  movement  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  countries.  The  activities  of  the  Henry  George 
School  and  the  Henry  George  Fellowship  will  again  be 
strongly  featured. 

All  members  and  friends  desiring  reservations  or  having 
suggestions  to  present,  may  communicate  with  Secretary 
Percy  R.  Williams  at  the  Pittsburgh  headquarters,  809 
Keystone  Building,  or  with  Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn, 
Chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee,  218  Forest 
Avenue,  Cincinnati. 

Following  is  the  tentative  programme: 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  HENRY  GEORGE 
CONGRESS 

NETHERLAND  PLAZA  HOTEL— CINCINNATI,   OHIO 
THURSDAY — FRIDAY — SATURDAY         NOVEMBER  12,  13,  14,  1936 

THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER  12 
9:00  a.m.— Registration. 

10:00  a.m. — Address  of  Welcome:    Rabbi   Michael  Aaronsohn,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Response:     Hon.    George    E.    Evans,    Pittsburgh,    Pa., 
President,   Henry  George  Foundation  of  America. 

12:15  p.m. — Luncheon. 
2:00  p.m. — Subject:     Educational  Programme  of  the  Henry  George 

School  of  Social  Science. 
Speakers:     John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Chicago,  111. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Bowers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Nathan  Hillman,  Chicago,  111. 
Reports  from  Extension  Class  leaders. 
8:00  p.m. — Subject:    The   Single   Tax,    the   Simple   and    Sovereign 

Remedy. 

Speakers:     Hon.  William  N.  McNair,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hon.  Abe  D.  Waldauer,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Benjamin  W.  Burger,  New  York  City. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  13 

10:00  a.m. — Subject:     Practical  Pedagogy. 

Speakers:     Frank  Chodorov,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Hugo  W.  Noren,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Discussion. 

12:15  p.m. — Luncheon. 
2:00  p.m. — Subject:     The  Practical  Application  of  the  Principles  of 

Henry  George. 
Speakers:     Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  University  of 

Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Emil  O.  Jorgenson,  Chicago,  111. 
Bolton  Hall,  New  York  City. 
Discussion. 
8:00  p.m. — Subject:     World  Peace  and  Free  Trade. 

Speakers:     Col.  Victor  A.  Rule,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  W.  Graham  Peace,  London,  England. 

SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER  14 

10:00  a.m. — Subject:     Organization  and  Mobilization. 
Speakers:     Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller,  New  York  City. 
Discussion. 
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12:15  p.m. — Luncheon. 
2:00  p.m. — Subject:     Legislative  Progress  and  Plans. 

Speakers:     Hon.  Charles  R.  Eckert,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Walter  Fairchild,  New  York  City. 
Discussion. 
6:30  p.m. — Annual  Banquet. 

Speakers:     Hon.  Marvin  C.  Harrison,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille,  New  York  City 
Hon.  Peter  Witt,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  California  Campaign 

HO  Our  Supporters  and  Sympathizers:    We  have  met 
•*•     with  a  temporary  check  by  the  action  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  based  upon  the  petition  of  the  head  of 
the   Parent-Teachers  Association. 

The  lady  in  question,  about  a  month  ago,  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  an  application  for  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  from  putting  our  measure  upon 
the   ballot.     Several   grounds   were   alleged,   only   one   of 
/hich  entered  into  consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  requires  a  little  explanation. 

Under  the  direct  legislative  provisions  of  the  State  of 
California  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  pre- 
ire  a  summary  of  all  proposed  measures  in  not  more 
than  100  words.  This  appears  on  the  first  page  of  all 
etitions.  At  the  top  of  the  second  page  in  our  instance 
there  had  to  be  what  is  called  a  "short  title  in  not  to 
<ceed  20  words,  stating  the  nature  of  the  petition  and 
ic  subject  to  which  it  relates."  In  our  instance  these 
20  words  were  as  follows: 

Certain  sales  taxes  forbidden — certain  tax  limita- 
tions rescinded — certain  homestead  improvements  and, 
Drogressively,  improvements  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
rty  taxes  abolished." 

In  brief,   the  decision  of  the  court  was  to  the    effect 
lat  these  words  were  insufficient,  failing  to  disclose  the 
fact  that  taxes  so  abolished  were  transferred  to  land  values, 
/here  the  court  expected  them  to  go  except  to  land  values, 
ve  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

Of  course,  but  for  the  limitation  of  20  words,  the  result 
*  follow  from  the  successive  abolition  of  taxes  on  improve- 
lents  and  tangible  personal   property  might  have  been 
icluded  in  the  sub-title,  but  any  one  of  intelligence  enough 
vote  in  the  state  of  California  must  have  known  the 
itural  course  of  events.     Nevertheless,  it  was  the  idea 
the  court  that  some  person  whose  identity  is  absolutely 
andisclosed  might  have  been  misled. 

The  court  divided,  six  as  stated,  and  one  of  its  ablest 
members,  Judge  Seawell,  dissented,  regarding  the  decision 
of  the  majority  as  a  weakening  of  the  initiative  upon,  as 
he  said,  "hyper-technical  and  captious  reasons."  He 
also  remarked  that  "many  of  such  (like)  titles  by  actual 


comparison  which  have  passed  the  inspection  of  the  courts 
furnish  far  less  information  to  the  signer  than  is  given 
by  the  title  attacked." 

The  simple  fact  remains,  however,  that  we  shall  not  be 
on  the  ballot  this  year. 

A  word  as  to  the  history  of  the  application.  We  heard 
several  months  ago  that  such  an  application  was  likely 
to  be  made,  although  the  grounds  of  it  were  not  disclosed 
and  our  imagination  was  not  sufficiently  vivid  to  discover 
them.  It  was,  however,  the  further  understanding  that 
the  petition  should  not  be  submitted  unless,  as  election 
day  approached,  it  became  manifest  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  Evi- 
dently this  condition  had  arisen  demanding  filing  of  the 
suit  on  almost  the  last  possible  day. 

There  was  ample  reason  for  the  fear  exhibited  by  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  In  all  the  largest  cities 
of  the  state  our  amendment  would  have  undoubtedly 
received  a  great  majority,  not  to  be  overcome  probably 
by  the  adverse  votes  of  the  smaller  counties.  Neverthe- 
less, tremendous  efforts  were  made  to  solidify  such  vote. 

One  thing  is  clear  beyond  peradventure,  and  that  is 
that  we  in  the  advocacy  of  the  amendment  were  following 
sound  policy.  As  a  result  of  the  campaign  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  gained  new  ideas  upon  the 
subject  of  taxation,  and  these  they  will  not  lose.  We  have 
had  the  absolutely  solid  support  of  the  labor  press  of  the 
state,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  labor  organization 
before  which  the  subject  has  been  brought.  In  saying 
this  we  include  both  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  leading  Railway  Brotherhoods. 

Some  of  the  high  points  of  the  campaign  may  be  briefly 
recapitulated  as  a  guide  to  those  who  enter  upon  like 
struggles  in  other  states. 

As  indicated,  we  started  by  gaining  the  solid  support 
of  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  This  must  be  the  case 
anywhere  our  principles  are  brought  into  practical  opera- 
tion. The  interest  of  labor  is  absolutely  with  us.  In  the 
business  districts  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  we  circulated  to  advantage  150,000  copies 
of  the  Sales  Tax  Repealer. 

Another  matter  of  moment,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
lasting,  was  that  we  were  able  to  secure  the  introduction 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  a  fairly  comprehensive 
document  prepared  by  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  and  its  cir- 
culation to  the  extent  of  about  500,000  copies  going  par- 
ticularly into  every  rural  neighborhood  and  small  town 
of  the  whole  State.  To  this  we  were  able  to  add,  to  the 
extent  of  a  hundred  thousand,  a  very  effective  radio 
speech  made  by  Ralph  E.  Chadwick,  of  Los  Angeles. 

By  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  had  struck  our  measure 
from  the  ballot  it  was  manifest  that,  aside  from  the  Presi- 
dential issue,  in  the  center  of  attention  on  the  part  of  every 
voter  in  the  state  was  our  measure.  This  is  attested  by 
over  a  thousand  newspaper  clippings  turned  in  for  the  month 
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of  August,  and  innumerable  speeches  for  and  against  the 
proposition  had  been  made. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization,  an  organization  now 
in  high  disrepute  in  California,  turned  out  great  amounts 
of  literature,  undoubtedly  paid  for  by  the  state,  containing 
falsehoods  of  so  gross  a  character  that  one  would  not  have 
expected  a  child  to  be  deceived,  and  these  were  solemnly 
attested  by  the  state  and  county  officials  as  deserving 
credence. 

It  is  important  that  the  public  should  be  as  thoroughly 
instructed  in  our  programme  as  may  be,  and  this  imposes 
upon  us  a  great  labor,  for  which  from  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  we  are  not  well  prepared,  although  hopeful. 

Many  of  you  have  subscribed  for  the  Sales  Tax  Repealer, 
The  circumstances  we  have  narrated  have  rendered  it 
inadvisable  to  go  to  the  large  expense  incident  to  their 
printing  at  the  present  time.  We  should  therefore  appre- 
ciate it  if  we  were  not  called  upon  to  return  any  part  of 
the  subscriptions  paid  therefore,  although  if  desired  this 
course  will  be  taken. 

We  should  have  had  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  cam- 
paign as  well  as  we  feel  we  have,  but  for  the  fact  that  we 
were  able  to  receive  the  sum  of  $5,000  (not  $20,000  as 
stated  by  a  Single  Tax  paper  in  the  state,  which  mis- 
statement  was  largely  used  against  us),  from  the  Ingram 
Estate.  All  other  contributions  have  been  exhausted  in 
the  campaign,  and  about  half  of  this  sum  of  $5,000  remains 
for  the  future,  work 

At  every  point  where  our  campaign  has  been  most 
active — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Stockton  and  San 
Diego,  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  have  active,  earnest, 
and  determined  workers.  Every  one  of  these  has  been 
lively  and  energetic  and  ready  to  work  for  the  success  of 
our  amendment.  Their  spirits  are  in  no  wise  cast  down 
by  temporary  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  well  now  to  go  into  details 
as  to  future  action.  Further  in  some  degree  these  may 
be  modified  by  events.  We  can  only  say  there  will  be 
another  day  in  two  years.  This  period  cannot  be  shortened, 

It  is  our  intention  to  maintain  permanent  offices  in 
both  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Work  of  education 
will  be  continuous.  We  are  out  to  win  a  war,  not  a  battle. 
And  in  this  sense  we  will  appreciate  your  continued  help 
and  support. 

JACKSON  H.  RALSTON,  General  Chairman. 
N.  D.  ALPER,  Executive  Secretary, 

Northern  Division. 

TARIFF  warfare  breeds  hatred  and  suspicion.  If 
tariffs  and  international  duties  were  abolished,  it 
would  be  possible  to  abolish  navies,  and  armies  as  well, 
for  there  would  be  no  'more  war.  The  pacifists  should 
work  against  the  economic  war.  Then,  if  they  were  suc- 
cessful, the}'  would  have  little  difficulty  in  putting  armies 
and  navies  out  of  business  and  putting  the  unemployed  to 
work.— ADMIRAL  SIMS,  U.S.A.  Navy. 


Activities  of  the 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 

CHARLES  H.   INGERSOLL'S  WEEKLY   RADIO 
SCHEDULE 

Mon.  WCNW,  2:30  P.M.;  WWRL,  11:15  P.M. 

Tue.  WLTH,  1:15  P.  M.;  WCNW,  2:30  P.  M. 

Wed.WOV,  10:15  A.  M.;  WWRL,  1:15  P.  M.;  WCNW, 
2:30  P.M. 

Thu.  WOV,  9:30  A.  M.;  WCNW,  2:30  P.  M. 

Fri.  WDAS  (Phila.),  1:00  P.M.;  WILM  (Dela.), 
3:15  P.M. 

Sat.  WCNW,  7:00  P.  M.;  WWRL,  11:00  P.  M. 

Sun.  WOV,  6:30-7:00  P.  M. 

All  kilocycles  1400  to  1500  except  WOV,  which  is  1130. 

Broadcasting  in  August  and  September  excelled  any 
previous  two  months,  totaling  135  fifteen  minute  periods. 
The  character  of  the  current  events  programmes  steadily 
improved  in  attractiveness  to  the  average  listener  and  in 
economic  content. 

The  study  of  novel  forms  of  presenting  our  principles 
is  Mr.  Ingersoll's  daily  work.  The  examples  below  will 
verify  this.  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  full  of  the  idea  that  before 
we  get  the  Single  Tax  across,  we  will  have  to  boil  down  eco- 
nomics to  the  movie  and  radio  fan  level.  Here  is  some- 
thing he  has  written  on  this  subject: 

"  While  we  will  doubtedless  usher  in  the   Economic 
Era  through  the  leadership  of  'key  men,'  we  have  long 
enough  made  the  mistake  of  catering  to  them  in  our  propa- 
ganda;    and    should    henceforth    conduct    our   educating 
with  and  to  the  public — the  average  intelligence. 

'Key  men'  are  very  coy:  who  and  where  are  they? 
We  have  thought — quite  naturally — that  educational 
leaders  were  the  ones  to  concentrate  on;  individual  and 
organized  economists  have  conducted  whole  campaigns 
on  professors,  colleges,  and  libraries:  and  the  net  results 
seem  to  be  a  concentration  of  economic  illiteracy  in  our 
educational  system  grater  than  at  any  other  point." 

VOX  POP  ECONOMIC  LETTERS  TO  THE 
PRESS 

The  last  two  months  have  been  unusually  productive 
in  letters  to  the  press.  Tests  have  been  made  in  a  variety 
of  papers  and  their  location.  And  also,  of  capacity  of 
individual  papers  to  use  our  material.  The  case  for 
organized  letter  writing  is  complete.  Our  letters  are 
popular,  and  should  be  going  to  practically  all  the  largest 
papers  in  the  country  continuously.  It  is  rare  that  one 
fails  of  publication,  and  none  contain  less  than  100  per 
cent  of  Georgeism. 

Mr.  Whidden  Graham  is  assisting  Mr.  Ingersoll  in  organ- 
izing letter  writing,  as  a  model  for  assistance  of  hundreds 
of  capable  writers  in  the  country.  A  partial  list  of  recent 
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letters  aggregates  over   5,000,000  circulation.     Here   is   a 
sample  letter: 

BOOTLEG  COAL 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun — Sir:  The  Pennsylvania  State  and  local 
authority's  having  failed,  presumably  for  reasons  not  disconnected 
from  politics,  to  stop  the  production  and  transportation  of  bootleg 
coal  mined  from  land  said  to  be  owned  by  private  interests  are  now 
trying  to  have  the  police  of  this  city  stop  the  importation  of  the  coal. 

Our  local  coal  dealers  complain  that  the  bootleg  product  is  forcing 
down  their  prices — surely  a  crime  in  these  New  Deal  days,  when  all 
the  inflationary  powers  of  the  national  government  are  being  used 
to  keep  prices  up.  What  the  coal  consumers  think  about  it  doesn't 
matter. 

Of  course,  if  the  bootleg  coal  is  really  stolen  coal,  the  Pennsylvania 
authorities  should  seize  it  and  stop  the  stealing.  It  is  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  the  alleged  owners  of  the  land  from  which  the  coal  is  taken 
have  no  rightful  title  to  such  land. 

This  would  seem  to  be  not  a  matter  for  the  New  York  city  police 
to  decide. 
New  York,  September  17.  CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL. 

MR.  INGERSOLL'S  BROADCASTS 

"God  Made  the  Land  for  the  People."  That  is  the  famous  land 
song  of  the  Lloyd  George  campaign  in  England,  of  a  generation  ago — 
so  long  that  the  hero  has  forgotten  it  apparently.  It  may  be  an  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  unction,  but  it  is  also  the  expression  of  most  vital 
truth.  Its  importance  is  now  having  an  actual  demonstration  in 
New  York  courts,  which  are  going  to  help  decide  whether  coal  taken 
from  the  land  in  Pennsylvania  without  paying  royalties — or  rent — 
to  the  title  holders,  is  stolen  property.  If  the  Lord  did  make  the  land 
for  the  people,  this  is  not  stolen  property;  if  he  made  it  for  speculators, 
it  is;  and  if  so,  it  is  right  that  we  should  have  millions  of  employed 
and  plenty  of  poverty  because  they  are  caused  by  this  condition  of 

land  tenure. 

*  *  * 

Pennsylvania  is  resenting  the  prosecution  of  coal  bootlegging  by 
New  York,  and  without  splitting  hairs  about  what  Pennsylvania 
interests  are  protesting  against  what  are  New  York's  interests,  their 
resentment  seems  rather  natural  under  these  facts:  The  miners  of 
Pennsylvania  are  in  the  breadlines,  due  to  shutdowns.  Perhaps  10 
per  cent  of  them  have  gone  to  mining  individually,  without  paying 
mine  landowners  their  royalty  or  rent.  These  landlords  have  tried 
to  stop  this  "bootlegging";  but  so  far  Pennsylvania  authorities  have 
refused  to  recognize  it  as  such.  This  is  the  first  record  of  law — 
statute  .law — siding  with  natural  law  and  justice  in  this  question. 
So  these  landlords  come  over  to  New  York  and  get  indictments  against 
people  buying  and  selling  this  coal,  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  Here 
is  where  "our  enemy,  the  state"  swings  in  line  as  usual,  and  does  the 
bidding  of  monopoly  and  proceeds  against  the  unprivileged  working 
man.  This  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  final  test  of  whether  nature 
or  Jehovah  made  the  earth  for  racketeers  in  royalties  and  rents,  or 

for  all  the  people. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Legion  ought  surely  to  be  for  peace;  and  no  one 
could  more  effectively  lead  them  in  a  demand  for  peace  than  Newton 
Baker,  Secretary  of  War  under  Wilson,  or  the  President,  both  of  whom 
have  addressed  the  Legion  Convention  in  Cleveland.  Who,  like 
men  that  had  gone  through  the  shambles  of  trenches,  could  so  testify 
to  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  futility  of  war?  And  who,  like  a  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  Secretary  of  War  and  a  progressive  and  liberal 
President,  could  so  inspire  the  Legion  in  a  war  upon  war?  And  the 
speeches  of  both  these  gentlemen  are  splendidly  worded  and  the 
response  of  the  thousands  of  Legionaires  was  as  ringing  as  at  a  nomina- 
ting convention.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  was  nothing  said  at 
this  convention,  demanding  that  the  causes  of  war  be  removed.  And 
those  causes  are  obvious  and  easily  removable.  Wars  are  over  the 
possession  of  the  earth  itself,  and  are  immediately  inspired  by  foolish 


tariff  laws   that  develop   fights  over  the  more  fundamental  cause. 
Both  these  causes  are  indisputable  and  perfectly  easy  to  change.     But 
our  leaders  will  have  to  advocate  the  change. 
*  *  * 

"Slum  clearance"  is  getting  quite  well  known  here,  and  more  or 
less  favorably,  because  our  conditions  of  poverty  are  popularizing 
charitable  and  socialistic  schemes  like  this.  These  conditions  make 
us  seem  willing  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  experience  of  England,  when, 
if  our  conditions  were  normal,  we  would  be  more  likely  to  follow  the 
experience  of  China  or  the  Fiji  Islands,  than  to  let  England  tell  us 
what  to  do  with  the  land  problem  or  the  poverty  problem — which, 
in  fact,  are  parallel  problems. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  is  entertaining  Lord  Snell,  chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council,  who  is  telling  us  of  the  expenditure  of  something 
like  a  half  billion  dollars  on  117  square  miles  of  land,  and  already 
including  70,000  homes.  England  has  the  worst  system  of  land  tenure 
taxation  in  the  world.  It  exempts  the  speculator  and  monopolist 
completely  while  we  only  exempt  him  about  75  per  cent.  To  offset 
the  suffering  caused  by  this  vicious  system  England  has  standardized 
its  charities  and  bureaucracy  perhaps  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  us; 
and  this  is  what  they  are  offering  us  through  Lord  Snell  and  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

FAY  CAPPEL,  Office  Secretary. 

Important  Matters 

WE  are  obliged  to  announce  that  we  shall  be  unable 
to  inaugurate  Single  Tax  in  these  United  States 
for  at  least  several  weeks  more;  in  fact  it  may  be  several 
generations  before  we  get  around  to  attending  to  this 
matter  of  secondary  importance  because  of  the  press  of 
more  essential  phases  of  human  concern. 

We  have  just  completed  a  hurry  survey  of  very  impor- 
tant matters  which  now  confront  the  recognized  leaders 
of  human  knowledge  and  erudition,  and  our  brief  report 
will  at  once  make  clear  the  reason  for  further  delay  in 
placing  Single  Tax  upon  the  statute  books.  In  our  sur- 
vey we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Johan  Hjort,  of  the 
University  of  Oslo,  for  the  latest  discovery  that  baby 
whales  feed  on  the  mothers'  milk  from  May  until  Decem- 
ber, after  which  time  the  babes  are  "on  their  own"  and 
gain  as  much  as  150  pounds  in  weight  per  day.  Profes- 
sor Hans  Fischer,  of  the  Technische  Hochschule,  Munich, 
has  finally  proven  that  chlorophyll  constitutes  the  sun's 
power  over  plant  and  animal  life,  and  as  soon  as  a  syn- 
thetic product  is  perfected  you  may  buy  it  at  your 
neighborhood  store. 

President  Bedier,  of  the  College  de  France,  has  estab- 
lished a  new  field  of  understanding.  It  appears  that 
the  old,  romantic  idea  of  the  so-called  Communal  origin 
of  epic  poetry  is  incorrect.  This  stuff  is  found  to  be 
made  not  prior  to  the  eleventh  century.  Though  not 
directly  related  to  epic  poetry,  enymes,  it  appears,  are 
an  extraordinary,  inanimate  chemical  compound  within 
the  living  organisms,  and  are  living — yet  not  living — 
gadgets  which  bridge  the  gap  between  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  This  discovery  comes  from  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute 

Professor  August  Krogh,  of  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, announces  that  chemical  isotopes — the  seldom- 
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met  twins  of  ordinary  atoms — are  being  used  in  Denmark 
to  trace  the  course  of  water,  minerals  and  organic  sub- 
stances through  the  physiological  processes  of  plant  and 
animal  bodies.  The  functions  of  these  seldom-met  twins 
were  not  known  in  the  colonial  period  of  which  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Bevis  has  just  written,  wherein  "the  founders  of 
Harvard  cried  out  for  knowledge"  while  the  student- 
body  "beat  their  piggins  on  the  table  and  shouted  for 
food."  The  Harvard  boys  had  taken  umbrage  at  Mistress 
Eaton's  "share  and  share  alike"  menu  in  feeding  the  boys 
and  the  college  swine,  whereupon  the  founding  fathers 
finally  arbitrated,  in  order  to  save  "learning,"  by  bringing 
wampum  and  corn  "for  the  diet  of  the  students." 

Professor  The  Svedberg,  of  the  University  of  Upsala, 
is  now  investigating  the  size  and  make-up  of  the  protein 
molecule  which  is  the  largest  and  most  complex  of  atomic 
aggregates.  Protein,  you  know,  has  a  food  value. 

Of  outstanding  interest,  in  these  more  important  mat- 
ters, is  the  proposed  Supreme  Court  of  Organized  Knowl- 
edge. Anthropologist  Bronislaw  Malinowski  believes 
it  to  be  imperatively  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
modern  commonwealth;  but  Dr.  Hu  Shih  is  of  the 
opinion,  as  a  "pragmatic  thinker,"  that  such  a  court 
could  not  click.  We  are  obliged  to  await  further  develop- 
ments on  this  matter. 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Taylor  announces  that  the  "medieval 
times"  constitute  an  integral  element  in  cultural  gain. 
Such  times  did  not  arise  merely  because  someone  threw 
a  monkey-wrench  into  les  affaires  du  jour.  Professor 
Peter  Debye,  director  of  the  Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institute 
of  Physics,  is  responsible  for  "developments  of  extreme 
importance"  in  the  structure  of  liquids.  He  is  perfecting 
methods  of  photographing  molecules  individually. 

Professor  Pierre  Marie  Felix  Janet,  of  the  College  de 
France,  has  established  "confused  phenomena,  phobias, 
automatims,  suggestions  and  compulsive  acts"  under 
the  distinct  department  of  pyschopathology ;  whilst 
Denys  W.  Harding,  of  the  National  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Psychology,  discovers  that  people's  urge  for  enter- 
tainment is  motivated  by  one  of  three  conditions: — (1) 
just  plain  tired;  (2)  boredom,  irritation,  strain,  etc., 
and  (3)  elation,  energy  and  euphoria  generally.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Reverend  F.  A.  Farley  finds  that  theatre- 
goers are  fond  of  crowds,  consequently  the  mob  is  part 
of  their  entertainment. 

Ambassador  Hiroshi  Saito  assures  us  that  "only  about 
8  per  cent  of  our  (his  nation's)  trade  with  you  is  com- 
petitive." Nothing  to  be  alarmed  over  at  all,  at  all. 
Of  much  more  concern  is  the  statement  by  Professor 
R.  J.  S.  McDowall,  of  Kings  College,  who  says  that  poor 
blood  circulation,  apart  from  the  heart,  is  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  "thousands  of  lives  each  year." 

It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  we  report  the  Har- 
vardian  graduation,  to  date,  of  14,000  students  of  law. 
They  have  produced  many  matters  of  note,  including 
"Conflict  of  Laws." 


Dr.  Friedrich  Bergius  presents  the  real  poser  of  our 
brief  survey.  The  honorable  doctor  finds  that  while 
we  Americans  are  trying  to  turn  food  into  industrial 
products  Germany  is  trying  to  turn  waste  industrial 
products  into  food. 

We  trust  that  we  have  made  clear  the  situation  which 
prevents  us  from  straightening  out  the  tax  muddle  at 
the  present  time.  You  will  note  that  our  men  of  promin- 
ence are  very  busily  engaged  in  more  important  matters. 

THOMAS  N.  ASTON. 

Every  Single  Taxer  Should 

Do  Some  Research  Work 

ONE  of  the  reasons  why  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
adopted  the  Single  Tax  is  because  they  are  not  land  conscious. 
They  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  land  problem.  For  this  reason, 
the  Rose  Research  Bureau  wishes  to  collect  as  many  facts  as  possible 
relating  to  land  tenure  in  our  country.  Therefore,  every  Single 
Taxer  is  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  in  securing  these  facts. 
Statistics  relating  to  the  following  three  divisions  are  particularly 
welcome 

1.  Absentee  landlordism  in  America.    An  absentee  landlord   may 
be  denned  as  one  living  outside  the  county  or  the  state  in  which  his 
land   is   located.     Give   the  owner's   name    and   foreign   address;  the 
location  of  his  land,  and  the  assessed  valuation. 

2.  Find  out  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  (or  real  estate)  of  the 
large  cities  in  your  State,  and  also  of  your  State.     You  can  secure 
this  information   by  writing  to  the  department  of  assessors  of  the 
various  cities,  as  well  as  the  Treasury  Department  of  your  State. 

3.  Send  in  any  facts  that  tend  to  condemn   land  ownership  and 
landlordism,  such  as  holding  land  idle  for  a  number  of  years,  there- 
by retarding  progress;  title  secured  from    the    government    or    the 
state,  or  elsewhere  by  gift;  or  secured  from  any  source   by  gift,  fraud 
or   violence;   unusual   fortunes   made   by   landowners   or  speculators; 
unusual  rise  in  unearned  increment;  peculiar  leases;  the  share  crop- 
pers of  the  South,  etc. 

As  an  example:  The  Wendel  sisters,  of  New  York,  eccentric  old 
maids,  kept  a  million-dollar  plot  of  land  idle  for  many  years  just  so 
they  could  have  a  playground  for  their  pet  dog. 

Send  all  letters  to  John  C.  Rose,  504  City-County  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The  Ingram  Bequest 

MR.  FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM,  a  well  known  manufacturer 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  for  many  years  an  active  and  ardent 
Single  Taxer,  died  about  three  years  ago,  and  provided  in  his  will 
for  a  fund  to  carry  on  the  education  in  taxation. 

In  the  recent  settlement  of  his  estate  $20,000  has  been  awarded  to 
establish  the  Frederick  F.  Ingram  Taxation  Trust,  and  the  three 
trustees  named  by  Judge  Adolph  F.  Marschner  of  the  Wayne  County 
Circuit  Court  are  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Forrer,  Minister  of  the  Jefferson 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church;  F.  Gordon  Pickell,  Architect,  and  A. 
Laurence  Smith,  a  Detroit  manufacturer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  Fiscal  Agent, 
and  the  office  of  the  Trust  will  be  at  2460  East  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  trustees  will  appreciate  suggestions  that  will  assist  them  in 
their  plans  to  expend  this  fund  wisely  and  effectively,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  possible  to  join  with  other  groups  in  other  cities  in  the 
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promotion  of  some  major  activity,  but  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  no  contributions  will  be  made  toward  local  cam- 
paigns of  any  kind. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Ingram,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  he  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Parcels  Post 
system  which  has  proved  such  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  U.  S.  Post 
Office. 

For  a  busy,  practical  man  of  affairs,  Mr.  Ingram  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  time  to  public  problems  of  such  a  nature  that  he  could 
expect  neither  public  acclaim  nor  reward,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
there  are  not  more  of  our  business  leaders  who  can  see  the  wisdom  of 
trying  to  reach  an  intelligent  understanding  of  some  of  the  reasons 
for  "Progress  and  Poverty." — A.  LAURENCE  SMITH. 


Miscellany 


TAXES  AND  RENT  IN  HANDLING  FOREST  FIRES 

The  Town  of  Mashpee  is  located  on  the  southern  shore  of  Cape  Cod. 
The  population  is  small  and  composed  mostly  of  mixed  Indian  and 
Negro  blood.  The  inhabitants  own  very  little  property,  the  most 
valuable  consisting  of  cranberry  bogs,  which  furnish  some  employ- 
ment to  the  local  people,  and  a  magnificent  beach  and  undeveloped 
shore  front  some  six  miles  in  extent.  Most  of  the  bogs  and  the  shore 
front  are  owned  by  non-residents. 

This  matter  of  land  ownership  involves  a  social  problem  that  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  fire.  Why  should  the  inhabitants  of  Mashpee 
slave  and  raise  the  tax  rate  on  their  humble  homes  to  protect  the 
perty  of  absentee  land  speculators? 

The  cheapest  method  of  handling  a  forest  fire,  or  rather  one  that 
'laces  the  least  tax  burden  on  the  local  inhabitants,  is  to  burn  out  the 
entire  block  in  which  a  fire  occurs  from  some  natural  boundary  or 
fire  stop.  This  method,  of  course,  is  very  destructive  to  the  forest, 
but  being  a  simple  and  easy  way  to  get  a  fire  under  control,  was  the 
one  that  the  town  fathers  wished  to  employ. 

As  a  forester  and  a  state  official,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  put  out  the  fire, 
with  the  least  destruction  to  the  forest  even  if  the  cost  was  to  be  borne, 
in  part,  by  the  local  tax  payers  and  the  chief  benefits  accrue  to  the 
absentee  landlords. 

LINCOLN  CROWELL,  Forest  Warden  in  Fire  Fighting  for  July. 

DIFFERENCES  OF  OPINION 

Sir:  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  writes  that  the  New  Deal  "sucks  in  the 
discordant  perunas"  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  among  whom  he 
names  Henry  George.  I  challenge  Mr.  Mencken  to  cite  even  one 
utterance,  let  alone  a  single  act,  of  the  New  Deal  which  fulfills  the 
doctrine  of  George.  Indeed,  I  challenge  him  to  cite  anything  in  the 
record  of  the  New  Deal  which  is  not  the  antithesis  of  George's  principles. 

After  all,  even  a  subscriber  to  a  magazine  has  some  rights.  When 
he  spends  50  cents  and  several  hours  of  his  time  on  a  magazine  he  earns 
the  right  to  kick  like  hell  when  defrauded  by  a  confidence  man,  whether 
the  crook  be  Mr.  Mencken  or  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  has  the  right  to 
demand  that,  even  if  the  authors  can't  be  expected  to  know  what 
they're  writing  about,  they  should  exercise  i,ome  effort  toward  accuracy 
in  elementary  facts.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Mencken  either  did  not  read 
George,  or  he  did  read  George  and  didn't  understand  him,  or  else  he 
deliberately  lied.  Whichever  it  was,  he  defrauded  your  readers. 

Mr.  Mencken  ought  to  go  to  school  to  Mr.  Nock.  By  the  way,  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  printing  something  by  Mr.  Nock  each 
month.  I'm  surprised  that  you  have  enough  sense  to  do  it.  It's 
tough,  though,  on  cheapjacks  like  Mencken,  to  have  to  appear  between 
the  same  covers  with  a  thinker  and  writer  like  Mr.  Nock. 

KARL  B.  MICKEY  in  American  Mercury. 

WHY  BUSINESS  MEN  GO  INSANE 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  first  article,  the  revenue  act  of  1936 
imposes  five  taxes  on  corporations,  viz: 


1.  Normal  Tax. 

2.  Surtax  on  Undistributed  Profits. 

3a.  Surtax  on  Improper  Accumulations  (or) 
3b.  Surtax  on  Personal  Holding  Companies. 

4.  Capital  Stock  Tax. 

5.  Excess  Profits  Tax. 

Daily  News  Record. 

WHO  OWN  THESE  LAND  VALUES? 

If  taxes  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  then  they  should  be 
assessed  against  that  value  which  is  publicly  created  and  to  the 
exemption  of  labor,  energy-created  values. 

This  quoted  clause  from  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  has  fattened  the 
few  in  the  great  cities  of  the  state  and  to  figures  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  average  person  and  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  and 
industry  generally — employer  and  employed. 

The  land  value  of  Cleveland,  for  instance,  now  equals  one  billion 
dollars;  it  is  held  by  less  than  eight  percent  of  the  population,  and 
one-third  of  it  is  owned  by  only  125  families. 

In  Cincinnati,  there  are  three  families  holding  75  million  dollars  of 
its  land  values. 

All  this  publicly,  legally  created  and  privately  taken  value  is  the 
result  of  that  uniform  tax  clause  quoted  from  the  Constitution  of 
Ohio  of  146  years  ago — rewarding  land  speculation  by  a  fine  collected 
from  industry. 

DAVID  GIBSON  in  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal. 


Causes  of  Fear 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESS  AT   LONDON  CONFERENCE 
BY  S.  VERB  PEARSON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

FEAR  is  a  state  of  mind  induced  as  a  protection  against  danger, 
real  or  imaginary.  There  are  terrible  apprehensions  about  now- 
a-days  producing  armaments  and  wars.  But  fear  is  not  the  primary 
cause  of  war,  for  behind  the  fear  is  danger,  chiefly  danger  of  want  and 
loss  of  liberty.  Even  stronger  than  the  fear  of  want  and  of  actual  de- 
struction is  a  fear  of  degradation  of  freedom.  People  are  appre- 
hensive lest  foreigners  should  cramp  their  self-development  and  crea- 
tiveness  even  more  than  they  are  hampered  at  present,  but  are  blind  to 
the  basic  causes  of  present  lack  of  freedom.  When  justice  gives  equal 
opportunities  to  all  at  home  such  fears  will  go;  discussions  on  dis- 
armament will  also  end;  for  a  foreigner  can  do  no  harm  in  a  country 
where  true  justice  reigns.  Civil  wars  arise  because  of  the  fears  fed 
by  the  injustices  so  rife  in  society,  and  rulers  can  distract  the  workers 
from  destitution  and  discontent  by  leading  them  to  wars  abroad. 
They  easily  arouse  fears  of  over- population,  of  foreign  competition, 
etc.  "Unable  to  fill  empty  bellies  with  bread,  the  leaders  aim  instead 
at  filling  empty  heads  with  collective  hysteria,"*  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  brass  bands,  flags  and  verbiage.  Once  war  has  begun,  anger 
over  the  inevitable  slaughter  boils  up.  Indignation  can  be  intoxi- 
cating especially  if  it  be  righteous  even  in  imagination.  Mob  hatred 
can  be  pleasurable  and,  unfortunately,  persistent. 

Pacifists  too  often,  through  not  understanding  the  causes  of  war 
and  the  economic  conditions  lying  behind  most  anxieties,  appeal  to 
ethics.  Many  believe  with  Roosevelt  that  "any  social,  political  or 
economic  problem  would  melt  away  before  the  fire  of  a  spiritual 
awakening."  This  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  spirit  is  crippled  by 
fears  and  by  economic  straits.  From  the  time  of  the  proposals  for 
a  league  of  nations  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  down  to  the  present 
century  all  efforts  to  establish  peace  by  resort  to  disarmament  dis- 
cussions and  courts  of  arbitration  have  proved  futile.  From  the  time 
of  Isaiah  to  the  latest  European  treaty  most  of  the  covenants  built 
on  foundations  of  that  kind  have  proved  merely  "bargains  with 

*Aldus  Huxley  Beyond  the  Mexique  Bay. 
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death,  and  compacts  with  hell."  Too  often  do  such  discussions  and 
so-called  leagues  act  as  a  smoke-cloud  obscuring  the  forces  constantly 
tending  to  produce  strife,  envy,  fear  and  hatred.  These  forces  will 
vanish  only  when  economics  and  its  natural  laws  are  recognized. 
Selfish  and  unselfish  people  alike  use  the  multiplication  table;  simi- 
larly they  use  the  laws  of  physics  to  make  a  steam-engine  of  an  aero- 
plane. Discussion  about  these  laws  ceases  so  soon  as  they  are  widely 
apprehended.  We  gain  advantages  from  our  acceptance  of  and 
obedience  to  these  laws,  regardless  of  the  ethics  which  influence  in- 
dividuals. So  it  will  be  when  the  laws  of  economics  are  understood. 

The  crowd  is  made  up  of  individuals.  Hence  the  crowd  psychology 
cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  the  instincts  and  psychology  of  the 
individual.  The  reactions  which  affect  the  human  crowd  are  in  some 
particulars  the  same  today  as  amongst  primitive  peoples,  while  in 
other  respects  they  are  definitely  modified  by  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  these  times.  Fear  is  a  mental  state  more  likely  to  be  morbid  and 
less  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  crowd  than  in  the  individual  and  today 
than  in  ancient  times.  Religious  feelings  are  based  partly  upon 
fear  (Urfurcht  is  the  German  word),  the  fear  of  what  is  outside  our- 
selves. There  is  also  the  life-instinct  (Lebenstrieb)  which  may  be 
associated  with  fear.  Man  is  actuated  by  the  three  sets  of  instincts 
associated  with  the  three  words  sustenance,  sex  and  society,  the  three 
"  s's."  Fears  enter  sometimes  into  each  of  these  domains  and  they 
may  be  interwoven  in  the  individual's  and  in  the  crowd's  mental 
state. 

There  are,  today,  peculiar  forces  tending  to  produce  group  fear. 
People  are  herded  into  and  within  cities  more  than  ever;  they  are 
divorced  from  the  land,  from  mother  nature,  and  from  the  influence 
of  the  soil  and  the  growing  things  thereon.  They  are  led  to  think 
that  certain  countries  are  over-populated  and  that  they  cannot  pro- 
mote self-development  so  readily  as  in  former  times.  Land  monopoly 
and  taxation  are  at  the  root  of  these  retrogressions.  If  all  taxes  were 
abolished  and  the  public's  only  proper  revenue,  the  land  rent  from 
occupants  of  sites  were  collected,  then  everyone  could  hold  in  full 
the  products  of  his  labor  and  get  the  interest  on  his  capital.  The 
natural  initiative,  industry  and  creativeness  of  man,  in  other  words, 
self-determination  would  then  be  fostered.  Hindrances  to  pro- 
duction and  exchange  and  to  international  friendliness  would  dis- 
appear; and  people  would  be  better  distributed  on  the  ground  and  in 
occupationsf..  But  eyes  to  see  these  things  are  blinded.  For  people's 
minds  are  darkened  by  superstitions,  and  biased  by  early  training 
and  environment.  The  worst  superstition  constituting  the  greatest 
iniquity  of  all  ages  is  particularly  hard  to  root  out;  it  is,  that  any- 
one can  own  the  earth.  The  cloud  of  this  iniquity  is  perceived  from 
time  to  time  hanging  over  society;  but  the  means  of  dispelling  it  are 
not  easy  to  learn.  For  example,  the  Communists  of  Russia  have 
done  much  towards  getting  rid  of  private  property  in  land;  and  they 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  the  bring  about  self-determination 
of  individuals  and  races.  Consequently,  they  are  not  aggressively- 
minded  towards  their  neighbors.  But  they  have  not  banished  fear. 
They  have  built  vast  armaments  and  have  developed  frightful  pre- 
paredness for  wars.  This  is  because  they  have  not  discovered  the 
necessary  measures  to  banish  the  great  iniquity  and  to  ensure  freedom. 
The  vital  law  of  rent  is  not  known  to  them.  They  still  have  taxes, 
particularly  those  covertly  extracted  by  profits  on  State  monopoly 
enterprises.  Therefore,  Communism  is  based  on  bloodshed  and  has 
cause  for  fearing  neighbors.  It  has  been  founded  on  slaughter  and 
is  a  dictatorship.  It  is  no  antidote  to  Fascism. 

To  study  briefly  the  mental  development  of  the  individuals  who 
make  up  the  herd: — The  psychology  of  the  individual  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  influences  which  act  at  a  very  early  age.  In  spite  of 
modern  teaching  few  young  children  can  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom.  They  are  seldom  even  looked  at  with  unbiased  eyes, 
for  adults  are  blinded  by  the  prejudices  and  pre-occupations  they  have 
themselves  acquired.  Those  who  do  not  understand  what  freedom 

tSee  my  book  on  The  Growth  and  Distribution  of  Population.  (Geo.  Allen  &  Un- 
win,  Ltd.,  London,  and  J.  Wiley  &  Son  New  York,  1935). 


is  are  very  apt  to  blame  human  nature  for  society  going  askew. 
Similarly,  few  indeed  are  those  persons  throughout  history  who  have 
taught  that  the  child  may  be  right.  At  last  people  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  not  only  the  small  difficulties  of  the  child  and  the  great 
ones  of  adult  life,  but  also  that  social  unrest  and  chaos  are  just  mis- 
takes which  better  knowledge  can  rectify.  A  child  is  handicapped 
by  his  parents  finding  themselves  unable  to  give  him  the  necessary 
materials  and  understanding  for  his  work.  Again,  a  youth  is  often 
forced  to  take  up  an  occupation  for  which  he  has  no  liking.  Creative 
ness  and  self-expression  are  thwarted. 

The  Open  Forum 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  print  from  time  to  time,  usually  with- 
out editorial  comment,  short  contributions  on  controversial  points. 
In  this  decision  we  are  abandoning  our  resolution  to  exclude  discussion 
on  points  that  seem  to  us  to  be  painfully  repetitious.  But  it  now  ap- 
pears that  our  readers  think  otherwise,  and  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is 
their  paper,  and  we  are  willing  to  accord  our  policy  to  their  wishes. 

— Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

CONFUTES  J.  B.  ELLERT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Congratulations  upon  the  symposium,  "Step  by  Step  to  Nowhere," 
and  other  good  features  in  your  last  issue. 

Inasmuch  as  my  views  are  referred  to  in  two  separate  articles,  I 
feel  that  your  readers  are  entitled  to  be  protected  against  misrepre- 
sentation regarding  them,  particularly  as  the  misrepresentation  on 
page  125  follows  a  similar  misrepresentation  in  your  last  issue,  page  93. 
You  are  doing  good  work  in  helping  your  readers  to  get  their  eco- 
nomics on  straight;  let  me  help  by  correcting  Mr.  Ellert. 

On  page  93  in  your  May-June  number  he  says: 

"I  see  that  Mr.  Beckwith  does  not  approve  of  our  tax  plan  in  Milk 
River.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  make  out  what  he  advises  us  to  do;  he  seems 
to  think  that  to  increase  our  taxes  on  land  value  is  wrong  and  to 
gather  the  land  rent  through  our  system  of  taxation  is  wrong." 

Those  of  your  readers  who  take  my  bi-weekly,  No  Taxes,  know 
that  there  have  stood  in  the  title  page  of  that  paper  from  the  very 
first  issue,  more  than  four  years  ago,  these  twenty  words: 

"We  pay  it  all  in  our  rent.  Take  for  the  public  all  the  rent  and 
collect  not  a  single  tax." 

If  more  evidence  is  needed  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Ellert 's 
statement,  it  will  be  found  in  the  article  "Milk  River  Passes  the 
Test,"  page  3202  in  The  Forum  and  page  505  in  No  Taxes.  In  that 
article  I  commend  Milk  River  for  voting  against  lowering  the  village 
levies  on  land,  even  though  they  are  bringing  in  nearly  twice  the 
revenue  necessary.  Further  commendation  of  Milk  River  for  this 
course  will  be  found  on  page  3220  of  The  Forum;  and  this  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue  of  No  Taxes. 

On  page  125  of  your  last  issue,  Mr.  Ellert  says: 

"Mr.  Beckwith's  idea  of  putting  all  taxes  on  present  land  values, 
or  taking  the  rent  on  speculative  values,  etc.  .  .  .  Mr.  Beck- 
with and  Mr.  Jorgensen  are  both  trying  to  solve  the  Single  Tax  by 
our  present  unnatural  land  system. 

Your  readers  may  not  be  interested  in  my  views;  but  if  they  are 
you  want  these  views  correctly  presented  in  your  columns.  Other- 
wise the  good  work  you  are  doing  in  helping  readers  to  get  their  eco- 
nomics on  straight  will  be  hindered. 

I  was  notified  by  a  government  telegram  that  I  was  scheduled  to 
appear  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  Finance  Committee  at  the  hearing  on 
the  tax  bill,  May  6.  As  I  could  not  go  to  Washington,  I  filed  with 
the  committee  a  statement  made  up  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers  exactly  as  such  a  hearing  might  be  conducted.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  that  will  not  only  correct  Mr.  Ellert  with  re- 
spect to  my  views  but  will  add  to  the  excellent  symposium  upon  the 
subject  suggested  by  Bolton  Hall.  I  quote  as  follows  from  the 
seventy-four  questions  and  answers: 
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27.  Chairman.     "How  would  the  government  derive  its  revenue 
under  your  plan?     .     .     ." 

L.  D.  B.  "The  same  as  any  other  business  concern  gets  revenue. 
The  government  is  a  service  institution  and  sells  service." 

28.  Chairman.     "What  service  does  it  sell?" 

L.  D.  B.     Postal  service,     .     .     .     and  many  others." 

32.  Chairman.  "Then  .  .  .  you  have  reference  to  the  rental 
market?  It  is  there  that  this  government  service  is  sold?" 

L.  D.  B.     "Correct." 

35.  A  Member.     "Then  you  would  confiscate  the  rent?" 

L.  D.  B.  "It  is  not  confiscation  to  collect  what  is  due  one  for 
service  rendered.  That  is  collecting  a  bill." 

40.  Chairman.  "You  consider  the  government  a  business  enter- 
prise and  hold  that  it  should  be  run  as  a  business?" 

L.  D.  B.  "Correct.  .  .  .  The  service  we  furnish  is  a  mar- 
ketable product  and  sells  readily  in  the  open  market.  We  should 
have  whatever  it  sells  for.  If  we  do  not  get  this  revenue,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  deficit  and  have  to  levy  stock  assessments  on  the 
stockholders — that  is,  on  the  citizens.  That  is  what  taxes  are.  They 
are  stock  assessments;  and  they  are  evidence  of  bad  management." 

42.  A  Member.  "Then  the  owner  of  this  lot  would  get  no  return 
on  his  investment  in  the  lot?" 

L.  D.  B.  "Nothing  at  all!  If  the  lot  is  worth  $5  a  month,  it  is 
because  the  conditions  maintained  there  by  society  are  worth  $5 
per  month.  .  .  .  Unless  society  gets  the  $5  it  loses  money  ser- 
vicing the  site  and  must  levy  stock  assessments  (taxes)  upon  the 
citizens." 

55.  A  Member.     "How  would  the  assessor  know  how  to  assess  us?" 
L.  D.  B.     "There  would  be  no  assessments,  and  no  assessor." 

56.  Chairman.     "But  some  one  would  have  to  fix  the  rent." 

L.  D.  B.  "Why  so?  No  one  fixes  the  rent  today!  The  market 
does  that.  It  would  be  the  same  then.  .  .  ." 

58.  A  Member,     (tartly)  "I  told  you  the  lot  is  under  lease  and 
that  I  have  bought  it  as  an  investment." 

L.  D.  B.  "But  the  oil  company  has  the  lot  and  will  have  it  until 
the  lease  runs  out— you  knew  this.  You  did  not  get  the  lot,  and 
you  knew  you  could  not  get  it.  What  you  bought  was  the  annuity 
of  $72  the  net  rent,  the  rake-off  on  the  resale  of  the  public  service 
that  the  public  delivers  at  that  site.  You  found  that,  owing  to  bad 
management  in  our  public  offices,  you  could  buy  $100  worth  of  public 
service  for  $28  (the  tax)  and  sell  it  to  your  tenant  for  $100  (the  rent) 
and  you  invested  the  price  of  the  lot  ($1,200,  if  money  is  worth  6%, 
or  $1,400  if  money  is  worth  only  5%)  in  this  chance  to  get  some  easy 
money." 

59.  A  Member.     "Would  I  get  my  money  back?" 

L.  D.  B.  "No!  You  should  be  thankful  that  we  do  not  require 
you  repay  the  $72.  you  have  been  holding  out  on  us  each  year  .  .  ." 

60.  Chairman     "Would    this   not  require  a  sweeping   change   in 
the  Constitution?" 

L.  D.  B.     "  Not  a  word  of  the  Constitution  need  be  changed   .     .    ." 

61.  Chairman     "What's  this!" 

L.  D.  B.  "There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  Constitution.  Our 
trouble  is  that  we  have  not  defined  its  terms  ..." 

62.  Chairman.     "What  term?     .     .     ." 

L.  D.  B.  "The  term  property.  This  is  used  in  the  Constitution; 
but  we  have  never  defined  it.  For  that  reason  we  cannot  apply  with 
anything  like  consistency  the  clause  respecting  property  rights." 

70.  A  Member.     "Then  the  landowner  could  not  claim  protection 
under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  taking  of  property 
without  compensation?" 

TL.  D.  B.     "That  clause  does  not  protect    him — not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  rent.     .     .     ." 

71.  Chairman     "Do   you   think  taxes  are   unconstitutional?" 
L.  D.  B.     "Yes,  certainly!    That  is  exactly  my  meaning." 
"Just  as  we  separate  the  concept  of  whiteness  from  chalk,  or  milk, 

and  can  think  of  the  whiteness  in  the  absence  of  the  chalk,  or  the 
milk;  so  must  we  accustom  ourselves  to  think  of  the  location  value, 


or  rental  value,  or  the  annual  value,  of  land  as  separate  from  the  land 
and  forget  the  land.  We  Georgeists  are  not  interested  in  land,  nor 
in  the  selling  value  of  land." 

We  are  interested  in  the  location  value,  the  value  of  the  service 
available  at  the  site  in  question;  and  we  demand  our  money.  We 
object  to  the  mismanagement  of  our  affairs  by  those  who  fail  to  col- 
lect that  money  and  resort  to  stock  assessments  to  keep  our  business 
going. — L.  D.  BECKWITH. 

COMMENDS  JORGENSEN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  read  with  interest  the  letter  of  my  friend  J.  B.  Ellert  of  Milk 
River,  Alberta,  in  your  issue  of  July-Aug.  though  disagreeing  with 
some  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Jorgensen  is  right  in  saying  that  Ricardo  in- 
vented the  plausible  but  sophistical  "proof"  that  rent  does  not  enter 
into  price  in  order  to  discredit  Adam  Smith's  sound  political  economy, 
which  was  gaining  strength  and  adherence  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
so  prove  that  landlordism  and  the  private  appropriation  of  rent  was 
not  detrimental  to  the  public  interest  and  could  not  affect  the  cost 
of  living.  Also  Jorgensen  is  right  in  saying  that  rent  does  enter 
into  cost  and  price  and  that  the  denial  of  that  has  destroyed  popular 
interest  in  sound  political  economy.  Certainly  if  rent  has  no  effect 
on  cost  and  price  the  business  man  and  average  citizen  are  likely  to 
feel  that  economics  is  immaterial  to  them  in  their  daily  efforts  to 
earn  a  living. 

Land,  labor  and  capital  are  the  three  necessary  factors  in  the  efficient 
production  of  wealth  and  the  resultants,  rent,  wages  and  interest 
are  the  three  necessary  factors  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Rent, 
wages  and  interest  can  only  be  paid  out  of  wealth  produced  by  appli- 
cation of  labor  and  capital  to  land  and  so  all  three  must  enter  into 
what  we  call  cost  and  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  cost,  price,  value,  profit  are  merely 
convenient  book-keeping  or  accounting  terms  which  are  necessary  in 
the  process  of  exchange,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  mixed  up  with 
and  confuse  the  true  nature  of  the  fundamentally  important  eco- 
nomic terms,  rent,  wages  and  interest. 

It  is  this  mixing  of  accounting  and  book-keeping  terms  and  money 
(simply  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  and  measure  of  value) 
with  important  economic  terms  by  professional  economists  since 
and  including  Ricardo  that  has  made  professional  political  economy 
an  unintelligible  mess  of  jargeon  and  sophistry. 

The  unparalleled  mind  and  intellectual  honesty  of  Henry  George 
enabled  him  to  clear  away  this  mess  and  be  the  first  to  make  politi- 
cal economy  a  simple,  clear,  intelligible  and  exact  natural  science. 
George  demonstrated  his  case  with  mathematical  clearness,  exact- 
ness and  finality. 

But  in  the  last  thirty  years  reflection  on  and  discussion  of  the 
subject  with  myself  and  others  has  taught  me  that  George  was  not 
infallible  in  his  political  ideas  and  has  written  much  in  his  book 
"Social  Problems"  that  is  irrelevent  and  immaterial;  and  now  I 
agree  with  Jorgensen  in  wishing  that  George  had  not  accepted 
Ricardo's  dictum  that  rent  does  not  enter  into  price. 

Rent  must  enter  into  cost  and  price  because  land  is  a  factor  in  pro- 
duction and  rent  is  a  factor  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Rent  absorbs  all  the  advantages  of  improvements  in  production 
due  to  invention,  discovery,  applied  science,  efficient  management, 
efficient  government,  etc.  Also  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  living 
steadily  increases  with  rent  when  rent  is  privately  appropriated. 

The  whole  trouble  is  caused  by  permitting  rent  to  be  privately 
appropriated  instead  of  collecting  the  whole  of  it  into  the  public 
treasury  and  abolishing  all  taxes.  Private  appropriation  of  rent 
fosters  land  monopoly,  forces  labor  and  capital  to  the  use  of  poorer 
locations  and  therefore  more  inefficient  production  and  higher  costs 
and  even  idleness;  necessitates  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  taxes 
necessarily  rise  as  rent  rises  and  taxes  must  be  added  to  cost  and 
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price.     So,  when  privately  appropriated,  rent  is  not  only  in  prices, 
but  through  taxes,  forces  prices  higher  and  higher. 

On  the  other  hand  the  public  taking  of  the  whole  rent  prevents 
land  monopoly,  permits  labor  and  capital  to  employ  themselves  on 
the  best  locations  free  of  taxes  with  consequent  greater  efficiency 
and  lower  costs  and  the  rise  in  rent  is  offset  by  increased  public  ser- 
vices furnished  to  labor  and  capital.  When  rent  is  collected  by  the 
public  it  equalizes  everyone's  opportunity  to  work  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  makes  possible  the  gradual  solution  of  all  humanity's  social 
and  economic  ills. 

Rent  can  be  collected  by  the  community  with  the  same  ease  and 
accuracy  as  it  is  now  collected  by  individuals  and  the  trustees  of  our 
universities. 

Rent,  in  common  with  other  natural  phenomena  and  laws,  is  ben- 
eficent or  distructive  according  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  treated  and 
used  in  accord  with  natural  law.  This  principle  has  long  been  re- 
cognized as  to  the  physical  laws  and  phenomena  of  gravitation, 
electricity,  chemistry,  astronomy,  etc. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  our  powers  of  production  of  wealth 
have  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection  but  that  our  distribution  of 
wealth  is  very  backward  and  faulty.  The  reason  is  plain.  Our 
machinery,  tools,  structures  and  chemical  productions  are  all  produced 
in  accord  with  scientific  understanding  and  obedience  to  natural 
physical  laws  but  our  distribution  of  wealth  is  attempted  in  utter 
defiance  and  ignorance  or  ignoring  of  natural  economic  law. 

All  the  talk  about  "the  maching  age,"  "technological  unemploy- 
ment," "money"  or  "the  money  power"  being  responsible  for  un- 
employment and  lack  of  purchasing  power  is  foolish  or  knavish 
"bunk". 

In  my  opinion  Beckwith  is  absolutely  sound  in  his  economics,  is 
teaching  sound  Georgeist  principles  and  is  doing  the  best  work  I 
know  of  in  forwarding  and  disseminating  the  truth.  He  has  done 
much  to  simplify  and  clarify  the  science  of  political  economy  and 
to  show  business  men  and  all  the  industrious  and  thrifty  that  it  is 
essential  to  their  best  interests  and  welfare.  He  has  wisely  steered 
clear  of  opportunist  political  futilities. 

Jorgensen  has  done  excellent  work  in  exposing  the  teaching  of  false 
economics  in  our  schools  and  colleges  and  in  showing  and  impressing 
the  importance  of  rent  upon  business  and  the  consumer,  which  means 
every  human  being. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  Henry  George  did  incalculable  harm  to  the 
ready  acceptance  of  his  proposal: 

1st.  By  talking  land  value  taxation  and  Single  Tax  instead  of 
always  insisting  on  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  rent  into  the  public 
treasury  and  abolishing  of  all  taxes. 

2nd.  By  not  putting  more  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  capital 
and  the  validity  of  interest. 

3rd.  By  accepting  the  sophistical  dictum  of  Ricardo  that  rent 
did  not  enter  into  price. 

4th.  By  departing  from  his  true  roll  of  philosopher  and  scientist 
and  twice  being  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  N.  Y.  City  on  substan- 
tially a  socialist -labor  platform.  Also  by  support  of  Bryan  in  1896 
George  implied  an  economic  importance  of  the  money  question  which 
George  knew  could  not  exist. 

5th.  By  advocating  a  political  step  by  step  method  of  adoption 
of  his  proposal. 

John  Stuart  Mill  was  right  when  he  said  that  small  economic 
changes  could  produce  no  worth-while  economic  effect.  This  has 
been  abundantly  proved  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  the  experience 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Texas,  Vancouver  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  EDMUND    J.   BURKE. 
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HAVE  seen  nations,  like  overburdened  asses, 
kick  off  their  burdens — meaning  upper  classes. — 

LORD  BYRON. 


How  to  Abolish  Poverty,  by  George  L.  Record.  Published  by  the  Record 
Memorial  Association  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Cloth,  201  pp.  Price,  $1. 

This  volume  contains  a  statement  of  the  economic  and  political 
faith  of  George  L.  Record.  An  introduction  by  Amos  Pinchot  and 
a  foreword  by  James  G.  Blauvelt  are  affectionate  tributes  to  the  late 
Mr.  Record,  and  on  the  whole  are  not  undeserved. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  George  L.  Record  performed  a  distinct  and 
signal  service  in  keeping  alive  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  the  flame 
of  social  reform.  That  he  fell  short  of  full  accomplishment  of  his 
aim  seems  to  us  to  have  been  due  to  his  marked  limitations  and  a 
certain  self-delusion  that  he  was  a  politician.  This  weakness  was 
strikingly  exhibited  at  the  convention  of  the  Committee  of  48  in  Chicago 
where  from  motives  that  must  forever  remain  undisclosed  he  side- 
stepped the  real  issue  at  the  very  minute  that  Oscar  Geiger,  with 
his  flaming  courage,  had  won  a  magnificent  but  bewildered  conven- 
tion to  our  cause.  It  was  a  great  moment  and  the  truth  must  be 
told  that  George  L.  Record  failed  us. 

We  dislike  to  dwell  upon  this.  It  may  have  been  that  Mr.  Record 
saw  or  thought  he  saw  the  futility  of  a  ringing  declaration  on  the 
land  question  that  might  have  immortalized  this  convention.  It 
is  not  possible  to  believe  even  after  thio  lapse  of  time  that  George 
Record  was  right  and  Oscar  Geiger  wrong. 

We  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  real  service  Mr.  Record  rendered  to 
the  c-iuse.  We  want  to  echo  the  encomiums  pronounced  by  Messrs. 
Pinchot  and  Blauvelt.  He  was  at  least  a  strong  figure  in  the  politics 
of  his  state  and  people  knew  what  he  stood  for.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  he  made  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  could  do  for  others  what 
he  could  not  do  for  himself,  for  despite  his  strange  self-delusion  he 
was  primarily  an  agitator  and  not  a  politician,  and  Henry  George 
v.-as  the  inspiring  impulse  of  his  life.  The  tragedy  of  his  career  was 
that  he  mistook  himself  for  a  political  leader,  and  he  failed  in  political 
compromise  because  every  fibre  in  his  nature  responded  to  quite 
different  stimuli. 

We  can  endorse  in  the  main  the  confession  of  faith  he  has  given 
us  in  these  posthumous  papers.  Only  in  one  chapter  do  we  find  state- 
ments with  which  we  would  take  issue.  That  is  the  chapter  in  which 
he  tries  to  justify  income  and  inheritance  taxes.  He  seems  to  feel 
that  some  part  of  the  great  fortunes  of  Ford  and  Woolworth  are  un- 
earned and  should  be  taken  in  taxation.  He  supports  this  conten- 
tion by  the  following: 

"Society  by  establishing  and  maintaining  at  public  expense,  public 
roads,  courts,  police  and  fire  departments,  and  the  penal  statutes 
affecting  property  rights,  by  authorizing  and  supervising  the  banks 
and  coining  money,  and  by  establishing  laws  governing  the  medium 
of  exchange,  and  by  providing  for  the  formation  of  corporations  so 
as  to  make  possible  large  aggregations  of  capital,  contributed  directly 
to  the  productions  and  to  the  element  of  permanency  of  the  wealth 
acquired  by  the  so-called  owners." 

Mr.  Record  has  weakened  his  case,  for  the  argument  concedes  in 
great  measure  the  validity  of  taxes  upon  all  forms  of  wealth,  and 
could  be  quoted  to  sustain  the  reasonableness  of  any  tax  on  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Record  by  dwelling  upon  the  legislative  rather  than  the  econo- 
mic argument  has  missed  the  point.  Granted  that  the  Ford  and 
Woolworth  fortunes  do  include  an  unearned  portion,  society  gets 
all  it  is  entitled  to  when  it  collects  the  economic  rent.  That  both 
Ford  and  Woolworth  profit  by  conditions  in  which  labor  sells  its  > 
service  at  a  disadvantage;  that  in  subtile  ways  great  aggregations 
of  capital  under  present  conditions  render  any  bargain  entered  into 
by  labor  and  capital  a  one-sided  contract,  we  are  to  remember  that 
the  taking  of  economic  rent  by  making  all  natural  resources  free  will 
be  to  establish  a  very  different  relationship.  We  need  not  there- 
fore concern  ourselves  in  futile  speculation  as  to  just  what  part  of 
these  great  fortunes  is  unearned.  If  society  takes  what  it  is  clearly 
entitled  to,  the  shares  going  to  employer  and  employed  in  the  work 
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if  production  will  be  automatically  regulated  in  accordance  with 
justice  under  the  free  play  of  natural  laws,  in  which  it  is  feared  Mr. 
Record,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  many  others,  had  insufficient  faith. 

But  this  part  of  this  very  useful  work  may  be  disregarded  in  view 
the  contribution  to  sound  economic  thinking  which  Mr. 
Record  has  left  to  his  followers.  His  errors  are  of  little  importance 
but  it  is  important  that  the  Record  Memorial  Association  live  and 
flourish  to  carry  on  the  work  so  well  begun,  and  that  this  little  volume 
will  serve  to  perpetuate  both  the  name  and  service  of  one  who,  if  not 
always  proof  against  the  acid  test,  led  the  fight  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  sordid  politics  of  his  day  as  a  lone  eagle  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  priivlege. 

It  adds  to  the  value  of  this  little  volume  that  the  admirable  paper 
by  A.  W.  Madsen  of  London,  Land  Value  Taxation  in  Practice,  is 
included  as  an  Appendix. 

J.  D.  M. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

"High  Taxes  and  Unemployment  in  This  City,"  is  a  pamphlet  of 
47  pages  and  cover  by  William  Wallace  Munro.  The  city  referred 
to  is  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  where  Mr.  Munro  has  been  well  and  favor- 
ably known  for  many  years  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  our  principles. 

A  Foreword  by  James  B.  Montgomery  says  of  the  author:  "He 
can  be  referred  to  as  a  public  spirited  man  who  tries  to  get  his  prin- 
ciples applied  in  practice." 

This  little  work  consists  of  a  treatment  of  our  doctrines  by  the 
author  with  citations  from  Henry  George,  Thomas  G.  Shearman, 
James  R.  Brown,  Lawson  Purdy,  J.  C.  Lincoln  and  others. 

We  might  take  exception  to  the  statement  that  real  wages  were 
high  at  any  time  succeeding  the  war,  but  conditions  were  so  immeasur- 
ably better  during  that  period  that  the  statement  may  be  allowed  to 
stand.  Analysis,  however,  will  reveal  that  actual  wages  were  low 
enough  even  at  this  time. 

A  large  part  of  the  discussion  on  taxation  is  admirably  done  and 
we  wish  we  had  room  to  quote.  But  our  readers  can  do  no  better 
than  to  send  25  cents  to  Mr.  Munro  for  a  copy  of  this  brochure. 

The  author  designs  in  so  far  as  may  be  possible  to  canvas  the  city 
in  a  campaign  for  interested  adherents,  using  this  little  work  as  a 
medium  of  introduction.  We  think  the  plan  is  capable  of  general 
application  elsewhere,  in  which  case  it  would  be  well  to  incorporate 
and  feature,  rather  more  than  is  done  in  this  little  work,  local  instances 
of  abuses  aimed  at.  But  principles,  of  course,  are  the  same  in  every 
case  and  in  every  locality. 

There  are  some  typographical  errors  in  the  copy  before  us  which 
will  be  corrected  in  future  editions. — J.  D.  M. 

"CAPITALISM"  DEFENDED 

The  Case  for  Capitalism  is  a  pamphlet  of  62  pages  and  cover  by 
L.  Stratford  Houghton,  published  by  Daniel  and  Company,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  at  the  price  of  one  shilling. 

This  booklet  which  is  more  than  a  pamphlet  is  for  the  most  part 
an  examination  of  a  work  by  Fred  Henderson  entitled  "The  Case 
for  Socialism,"  Mr.  Houghton  sticks  close  to  fundamentals  and  can 
be  easily  understood.  There  is  here  and  there  a  certain  carelessness 
of  language,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  argument,  which  is  sound 
throughout. 

There  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  misuse  of  the  terms  profit, 
profiteer,  and  commercialism,  and  some  useful  rationalizing  concern- 
ing spending  and  saving.  There  are  also  some  very  clarifying  remarks 
on  money,  and  here  the  author  fails  to  stumble  as  so  many  do. 

In  Chapter  V,  "The  Place  of  Land  in  the  Production  of  Wealth," 
the  argument  is  clinched  and  the  heart  of  the  problem  laid  bare. 
Speaking  of  the  effect  of  land  speculation  on  production  Mr.  Houghton 
says  in  these  weighty  words:  "Serious  results  are  so  inevitable  that 


had  this  handicap  on  industry  not  been  offset  by  the  great  improve- 
ments in  inventions  and  the  like,  which  have  made  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce more  wealth  on  the  same  space  of  land  and  in  a  shorter  time  and 
with  less  effort,  we  should  doubtless  have  reached  a  world-wide 
crisis  ere  now." 

There  is  a  happy  phrasing  here  and  there  in  which  the  author  is 
an  adept.  Speaking  of  those  who  urge  concurrently  the  theories  of 
overpopulation  and  overproduction,  he  asks:  "How  could  there  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time  too  many  people  for  the  goods  and  too  many 
goods  for  the  people?" 

Very  adroitly,  the  confusions  of  Mr.  Henderson  are  answered,  and 
always  with  delightful  courtesy. 

Mr.  Houghton  says:  "The  reform  that  is  here  suggested,  i.e.,  the 
taxation  of  land  values — is  tremendously  important,  for  conditions 
must  inevitably  get  worse  all  the  time  until  it  is  carried  into  effect." 

And  this  statement  is  a  significant  and  pregnant  one:  "We  must 
remember,  too,  that  the  more  we  tax  production  the  more  we  have 
got  to  tax  it,  because  the  taxes  on  production  cause  unemployment 
and  poverty  which  need  further  taxes  to  relieve  it." 

Well  done,  Mr.  Houghton!— J.  D.  M. 

H.  ELLENOFF  SCORES  AGAIN 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  H.  Ellenoff  and  the  ex- 
cellent pamphlet  from  his  hand,  "A  Printer  Tells  the  President." 

Here  he  is  with  us  again  in  a  larger  booklet,  "How  to  Create  More 
Jobs  than  Men,"  in  which  in  48  pages,  which  is  a  model  of  conden- 
sation, he  reviews  the  facts  and  arguments  which  support  our  phil- 
osophy. The  price  of  this  very  useful  pamphlet  is  25  cents  and  Mr. 
Ellenoff's  address  is  409  Pearl  street,  New  York  City,  care  of  the 
Beaverbrook  Printing  Company. 

He  begins  with  a  striking  quotation  from  Ferrero's  "The  Great- 
ness and  Decline  of  Rome,"  under  the  chapter  heading  of  that  book, 
"The  Gracchi  and  the  New  Italy." 

Mr.  Ellenoff  appeals  to  President  Roosevelt,  pointing  out  to  him 
that  this  economic  philosophy  received  thirty  votes  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  and  asking  him,  "Why  not  put  your 
influence  behind  this  economic  philosophy." 

The  questions  of  war,  machinery,  "capitalism,"  are  discussed  at 
some  length,  and  our  author  has  fortified  his  contentions  throughout 
with  citations  from  authorities  as  well  as  quotations  from  Henry 
George,  and  congressmen  Galusha  Grow  and  Cable,  the  last  two 
from  speeches  in  Congress  in  the  fifties. 

Mr.  Ellenoff  is  a  comparatively  new  recruit  to  the  ranks  but  he  is 
an  apt  scholar  and  a  thorough  Georgeist. 

He  will  place  copies  of  this  pamphlet  to  the  number  of  five  hundred 
iii  the  hands  of  as  many  secretaries  of  trade  organizations  with  whom 
in  his  professional  capacity  he  maintains  contact.  For  this  work 
undertaken  at  his  own  expense  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  fra- 
ternity.— J.  D.  M. 

NATURE'S  BUDGET,   BY  JAMES   DUNDAS  WHITE 
Published  by  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London. 

Evidently  within  the  Single  Tax  groups  there  has  come  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  a  clear  and  simplified  explanation  of  the  land  question. 

"  Nature's  Budget"  is  another  such  explanation  by  a  well  known 
follower  of  Henry  George.  The  author  gives  a  most  simplified  out- 
line of  land  value  taxation  or  its  equivalent,  the  taking  of  ground 
rent  in  lieu  of  all  taxation. 

The  early  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  technical 
aspects  and  his  constant  effort  is  to  show  how  the  whole  incidence 
of  land  value  taxation  by  excluding  all  other  taxes,  conforms  to 
natural  law. 

The  subtitles  will  indicate  to  the  layman  some  interesting  phases: 
Under  Economics  of  Peace  he  treats  of  Just  Conditions.Good  Neighbors, 
Mutual  Interests,  Human  Relations  and  Modern  War.  Under  Mile- 
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stones  of  Progress  he  relates  the  feudal  system  to  its  subsequent 
changes  together  with  some  historical  data.  He  quotes  from  Thos. 
Paine,  John  Stuart  Hill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Dove  and  Henry  George. 
The  last  thirty  pages  consist  of  notes  relating  to  each  chapter  of 
the  book.  These  notes  are  valuable  references  as  in  most  cases  they 
are  quotations,  from  many  sources,  on  the  land  question,  or  they  are 
illustrations  of  his  ideas  from  reports  of  actual  occurrences,  in  which 
cases  he  gives  complete  data. — C.  H.  K. 

Correspondence 

MR.  TIDEMAN  DRAWS  A  DISTINCTION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

It  has  become  the  habit,  if  not  the  fashion,  to  say  that  "  industry 
is  burdened  with  taxes."  This  expression  is  not  in  accordance  with 
actual  fact.  Industries  are  merely  collectors  for  the  Government, 
and  get  paid  for  collecting.  Taxes  on  secondary  industries  are  part 
in  the  cost  of  production  and  go  into  the  price  of  goods  and  service 
with  the  regular  profit  added  to  the  whole.  At  every  stopping  place 
in  the  criss-cross  course  of  material  and  unfinished  goods,  at  every 
line  of  transport,  taxes  are  added  on  top  of  taxes  with  profit  as  cost 
of  collection,  until  reaching  the  consuming  public  which  buys  and  pays 
for  more  taxes  than  goods.  This  is  the  first  lesson  that  should  be 
taught  in  schools  of  social  economy.  When  the  consuming  public 
tumbles  to  the  trick  that  is  being  played  on  them  then  look  for  reforms 
to  commence,  and  the  new  generation,  once  started,  will  not  stop 
halfway.  That  the  increased  price  reduces  consumption,  thus  cur- 
tailing production  and  employment,  is  incidental,  demand  govern- 
ing supply. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  taxes  thus  collected  are  wasted  in  support 
of  a  horde  of  useless  and  troublesome  political  office  cats,  most  of 
whom  had  better  be  discarded  and  left  to  find  more  useful  pursuits 
for  their  living. 

Taxes  collected  on  labor  and  industry  are  substitutes  for  revenue 
the  community  earns,  and  its  government  does  not  get,  thus  shifting 
the  rent  into  the  price  of  goods.  To  this  extent  Mr.  E.  Jorgensen 
is  perfectly  right,  and  it  does  not  require  a  whole  book,  nor  two  of 
them,  to  tell  and  explain  that  much. 

One  other  expression  that  runs  outside  reason  is,  "Take  the  whole 
rental  value  of  land."  In  the  first  place,  this  is  impossible;  second, 
even  if  it  could,  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  Speculation  should,  of 
course,  be  taxed  out;  land  held  idle  or  poorly  used  should  yield  its 
share, — pay  or  quit  and  leave  the  chance  for  better  men.  But  just 
as  a  man  is  making  improvements  on  his  land  does  so  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  will  become  worth  more  to  him  than  its  cost,  so  must 
public  improvements  and  services  be  of  higher  value  to  the  payer 
than  the  price  asked  as  otherwise  all  incentive  to  social  progress  would 
be  lost,  at  least  on  their  part. 
Fisk,  Mo.  S.  TIDEMAN. 

THE  ECONOMIC  MOTIVE  IN  EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND 
HISTORY 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Having  spent  the  last  year  in  genealogical  work  I  have  found 
many  things  of  interest  besides  the  facts  that  may  be  used  in  a  family 
tree. 

For  instance:  In  "Planters  of  the  Commonwealth,"  by  Charles 
Edward  Banks.  In  1621  a  letter  by  William  Hilton,  a  native  of  Che- 
shire, England,  who  emigrated  in  the  Fortune  to  join  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth,  although  not  one  of  the  Separatist  body,  in  a  letter  to 
his  kinsman  back  home,  he  wrote:  "We  are  all  freeholders,  the  rent 
day  doth  not  trouble  us,  and  all  those  good  blessings  we  have." 
Another,  George  Cleeves,  native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  writes: 
"  I  would  be  tenant  to  never  a  man  in  New  England."  Mr.  George 
Cleeves  was  the  founder  of  Portland,  Maine. 


Although  we  have  been  taught  that  our  ancestors  came  to  New 
England  to  avail  themselves  of  the  freedom  to  worship  God  as  they 
saw  fit,  it  appears  that  the  economic  influence  was  quite  as  important. 
Suffield,  Conn.  DAD. 


JAMES  CHARLTON  DEAD 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  last  of  the  inner  circle  (the  "Solid  Six"  we  called  them)  of  the 
old  Pastoriza  Single  Tax  Log  Cabin  Club,  of  Houston  has  passed 
over.  The  victim  of  an  automobile  accident  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
the  shock  was  too  much  for  a  man  of  his  years,  and  he  passed  out 
yesterday  morning,  at  the  age  of  89. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Charlton.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1890,  and  having  read  something  I  had  written  to  the 
Standard,  he  wrote  me  that  a  Henry  George  club  was  being  formed 
in  Houston  and  invited  me  to  join.  I  recall  that  he  said  H.  F.  Ring, 
the  author  of  "The  Case  Plainly  Stated,"  had  been  selected  to  repre- 
sent Houston  at  the  gathering  in  New  York  of  the  faithful  to  welcome 
Mr.  George  back  from  his  trip  around  the  world.  It  was  not  until 
some  years  afterwards  that  Pastoriza  was  brought  into  the  fold  and 
became  a  live  wire,  injecting  new  life  into  the  club  which  had  almost 
disintegrated  by  that  time. 

Mr.  Charlton  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  could  preach  the 
gospel  of  Henry  George  in  season  and  out  of  season  without  giving 
offence  to  the  House  of  Have.  Was  popular  with  all  classes  and  was 
never  defeated  during  his  whole  political  career,  which  extended  over 
thirty  years. 
Houston,  Texas.  P.  W.  SCHWANDER. 


ce  in 


WANTS  AN  ACTIVE  ORGANIZATION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

We  are  interested  in  the  result  of  the  International  Conference 
London  and  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 
is  president  of  that  august  body. 

That  League  was  organized  in  1926  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the  second  conference  held  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1929.  It  was  most  inspiring  to  meet  so  many  men  and  women 
workers  of  many  lands  for  they  were  there  from  all  over  the  world; 
all  earnestly  working  to  establish  a  social  system  that  would  bring 
peace  and  prosperity. 

I  am  sure  we  all  recognize  the  great  value  of  these  international 
gatherings,  but  would  we  not  materially  strengthen  our  international 
organization  if  we  had  a  National  Single  Tax  League.  There  are  I 
thousands  of  Single  Taxers  who  have  no  opportunity  to  do  anything 
for  the  cause  just  because  we  have  no  national  organization  through 
which  to  work.  I  feel  sure  that  the  silent  majority  would  not  only 
welcome  such  an  organization  but  would  contribute  to  its  support 
I  am  sure  that  we  could  collect  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  and  pay 
a  salary  to  an  active  working  secretary  who  would  give  his  entire 
time  to  the  work,  organizing  the  states,  forums  and  local  study  groups 
and  filling  lecture  dates. 

The  last  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  had  an  account  of  the  annual 
picnic  of  the  Single  Tax  organization  in  Washington  at  which  Repre- 
sentative Charles  R.  Eckert  was  the  principle  speaker.  He  said: 
"  I  used  to  urge  that  the  Single  Tax  movement  should  have  a  national 
headquarters  in  Washington,  because  here  is  the  seat  of  government; 
we  find  here  a  different  atmosphere  from  what  prevails  in  many  other 
communities,  and  I  rather  regret  that  that  dream  was  never  fulfilled. 
I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that  the  movement  would  be  stimulated 
if  we  had  a  national  organization  with  headquarters  here  to  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  all  activities  in  which  Single  Taxers  are  engaged." 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  in  accord  with  Mr.  Eckert's  point  of  viewi 
and  that  now  is  the  time  to  act.  I  hope  that  the  suggestion  will  be 
taken  up  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
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which  meets  in  November  in  Cincinnati,  for  so  far,  I  believe,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  for  actual  work  during  the  interval  of  the  conventions. 
New  York  City.  AMALIA  E.  DuBois. 

"SINGLE  TAX"  AS  A  POLITICAL  NAME 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  simple  words  "Single"  and  "Tax"  have  very  clear  meanings 
as  commonly  understood,  and  their  joint  use  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  providing  a  briefly  descriptive  name  for  the  rent-revenue 
remedy  advocated  by  Henry  George,  notwithstanding  that  there  is 
earnestly,  made  objection  to  this  use  of  the  word  "tax." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  word  is  repellant  in  itself  rather  than 
appealing,  nor  that  its  association  of  the  rental  values  which  belong 
to  government  with  the  individual  values  to  which  taxes  are  now 
generally  applied,  brings  the  remedy  into  bad  company.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  "death  and  taxes"  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated to  impress  the  practical  fact  that  taxes  are  commonly  thought 
to  be  as  "certain"  as  death, — because  they  are  assumed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  support  of  government;  and  that  the  word  "Single"  ex- 
cludes all  this  bad  company.  The  name  "Single  Tax"  simply  accepts 
the  fact  that  unless  the  present  system  of  land  tenure  is  changed  to 

socialist  system  the  taxing  method  of  appropriating  rent  must  be 
used ;  and  affirms  the  maintenance  of  individualism  as  against  socialism. 

This  general  assumption  as  to  the  certainty  of  taxes,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  any  "compulsory  contribution  levied  upon  persons,  property 
or  business  for  the  support  of  government"  is  unquestionably  a  tax. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  dictionaries  and  with  common  understanding, 
and  entirely  disregards  whether  the  levy  takes  what  equitably  belongs 
to  government  or  what  equitably  belongs  to  individuals. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  portion  of  rent  is  now  commonly  secured 
to  government  by  means  of  a  tax  levied  against  individuals,  just  as 
any  inequitable  tax  is  collected;  and  so  long  as  this  taxing  method 
is  employed  it  cannot  be  sensibly  asserted  that  it  is  not  a  tax,  whether 
it  be  levied  on  disappearing  capitalized  land  values  as  at  present, 
or  on  rents  directly  payable  to  individuals,  as  it  eventually  must  be. 

As  the  Henry  George  remedy  essentially  provides  for  maintaining 
the  present  system  of  individual  ownerships,  the  name  "Single  Tax" 
correctly  describes  the  necessary  method  of  collecting  what  belongs 
to  government  while  at  the  same  time  excluding  the  possible  no-tax 
method  of  a  socialist  state.  Though  it  unavoidably  accepts  the 
word  "tax"  because  of  its  all-inclusive  common  meaning  and  the  taxing 
method  of  collection  necessary  under  the  individual-ownership  system, 
it  is  made  to  clearly  condemn  all  taxes  excepting  the  one  it  strikingly 
introduces  as  the  "Single"  eguitable  source  of  government  revenue.  What 
more  can  be  done  by  a  briefly  descriptive  name  for  the  Henry  George 
remedy  and  its  individual-ownership  basis?  Why  futilely  urge  that  the 
commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the  word  "tax"  should  be  ignored, 
especially  when  it  serves  to  exclude  a  no-tax  method  of  collection 
which  is  alledgedely  possible  only  with  a  socialist  state? 
Reading,  Pa.  W.  G.  STEWART. 

ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  commending  its  method  to  the  public  I  notice  that  the  Common- 
wealth Land  Party  in  England  is  careful  to  emphasize  that  the  House 
of  Lords  cannot  amend  or  reject  a  money  bill,  and  hence  that  a  budget 
sent  them  by  the  House  of  Commons  proposing  to  appropriate  the 
whole  of  the  rent  must  be  approved.  That  statement  is  correct, 
but  a  glance  at  the  historical  steps  by  which  the  present  constitutional 
position  has  been  reached,  affords  a  striking  commentary  on  the  policy 
of  the  party.  As  far  back  as  1678  the  House  of  Commons  affirmed 
by  resolution  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Lords  to  amend  a 
money  bill.  The  hereditary  chamber,  however,  did  not  acquiesce  in 
that  resolution  and  did  not  admit  the  claims  of  the  elected  chamber. 
From  time  to  time  disputes  arose  between  the  two  branches  of  the 


legislature  in  this  connection,  but  not  until  the  passing  of  the  Par- 
liament Act,  1910,  was  the  constitutional  position  placed  beyond  all 
doubt. 

In  the  interval  the  position  was  the  subject  of  many  controversies. 
In  1693,  for  example,  when  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the  Land 
Tax  Act  referred  to  in  my  previous  letter,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
lands  liable  should  be  valued  by  commissioners.  When  the  bill  reached 
the  House  of  Lords,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  Lords  should  appoint  their  own  commissioners, 
and  a  serious  conflict  imtpediately  arose,  particulars  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  Macaulay's  History.  Ultimately 
the  government  of  the  day  threatened  to  create  fifty  new  Peers, 
whereupon  the  Lords  agreed  to  pass  the  bill,  but  without  admitting 
the  claims  of  the  elected  Chamber,  though  doubtless  every  precedent 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  Commons.  Thereafter  the  con- 
troversy was  revived  from  time  to  time,  but  it  was  not  until  Gladstone's 
budget  of  1860  that  an  epoch-making  conflict  took  place.  That 
budget  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties  but  when  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal,  the  House  of  Lords  rejected 
it,  holding  that  though  they  might  not  amend  a  money  bill  there  was 
no  objection  to  their  refusing  to  pass  it. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Gladstone,  and  despite  the  opposition  of 
his  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
a  series  of  resolutions  reaffirming  its  right  to  "control  the  purse." 
Needless  to  say  these  resolutions,  like  that  of  1678,  were  not  approved 
by  the  hereditary  chamber.  In  the  following  year  Gladstone  adopted 
the  expedient — followed  ever  since — of  including  the  whole  of  his 
financial  proposals  in  a  single  bill  entitled  the  finance  bill.  This  bill 
included  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties  of  the  previous  year,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Lords  were  now  invited  either  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's proposals,  or  to  reject  them  entirely.  In  the  face  of  popular 
opposition  they  did  not  dare  to  adopt  the  latter  courses  and  so  the 
paper  duties  were  repealed.  The  controversy  was  revived  again  in 
1910  when  the  Lords  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  rejecting  the  entire 
budget.  This  led  to  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  and  the  passing 
of  the  Parliament  Act,  by  which  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Commons 
to  control  the  purse  is  secured  by  statutory  authority.  We  may 
imagine  certain  "whole-hoggers"  in  1678  insisting  that  the  constitu- 
tional position  was  that  now  embodied  in  the  Parliament  Act. 
It  requires  no  argument,  however,  to  show  that  they  would  have  made 
no  progress  and  that  the  present  constitutional  position  could  have 
been  reached  in  no  other  way.  Anyone  who  argues  to  the  contrary 
is  blind  to  the  lessons  of  history. 

I  might  illustrate  the  argument  by  many  other  references  to  history, 
such  for  example,  as  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the  adoption  of 
womanhood  suffrage,  the  institution  of  the  Ballot  Act.  Wherever 
these  have  been  achieved,  it  has  been  by  successive  steps,  and  history 
records  numerous  parliamentary  resolutions,  private  members'  bills, 
public  meetings,  conflicts  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
etc.  Exactly  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
the  holding  of  annual  sessions,  everything  in  fact  connected  with 
our  ideals  of  progress. 

Later:  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  read  Mr.  L.  D. 
Beckwith's  letter  appearing  in  the  May-June  number  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  in  which  my  name  occurs  ten  times!  The  letter  calls  for 
no  further  comment,  indeed  it  would  appear  that  I  have  answered 
your  correspondent;  in  anticipation. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand.  P.  J.  O'REGAN. 

NO  FREE  LAND  IN  AMERICA 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Kindly  permit  space  in  which  to  comment  on  Arthur  Brisbane's 
answer  to  Harry  Weinberger's  letter,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  in  which  Mr.  Brisbane  is  quoted  as 
saying: 
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"There  is  plenty  of  free  land  in  the  United  States  now,  you  can  get 
to  it  by  motor,  train  or  air  more  rapidly  than  the  early  Americans 
could  go  from  Boston  to  New  York." 

Mr.  Brisbane,  like  many  others,  evidently  does  not  know  that  our 
New  Deal  President  has  nullified  the  federal  homestead  law.  This  he 
accomplished  by  issuing  two  proclamations,  one  in  November,  1934, 
and  the  other  in  January,  1935,  withdrawing  from  homestead  entry 
the  last  vestige  of  our  public  domain,  embracing  over  173,000,000 
acres  in  eleven  public  land  states. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  there  is  not  an  acre  of  free 
land  in  the  United  States  today,  on  which  a  family  may  settle,  and  by 
its  own  labor,  produce  food  and  shelter  for  its  own  use. 

The  enactment  of  the  homestead  law  in  1862,  was  a  declaration 
by  the  federal  government  that  the  head  of  every  family  was  a  legiti- 
mate heir  of  Uncle  Sam;  and  to  claim  his  heritage  was  a  very  simple 
matter  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  namely,  to  occupy  and  use 
the  land. 

This  action  of  the  President  in  nullifying  a  law  which  has  been  a 
veritable  "life-saver"  for  millions  of  American  families,  is  regarded  by 
many  as  the  meanest  blow  ever  aimed  at  American  liberty.  No 
former  President  has  ever  dreamed  of  trampling  on  the  sacred  right  of 
a  citizen  to  build  a  cabin  and  raise  food  for  himself  and  family  on 
idle  government  land. 

Note:  If  the  reader  wishes  a  literary  treat,  go  to  the  public  library 
and  get  Volume  10,  of  "Great  Debates  in  American  History,"  by 
Marion  Mills  Miller,  and  read  the  great  speeches  in  Congress  on  the 
federal  homestead  law  in  1852.  You  will  also  find  letters  written  by 
the  first  Single  Taxer,  Edwin  Burgess,  of  Wisconsin,  twenty  years 
before  Henry  George  wrote  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Seattle,  Wash.  EUGENE  W.  WAY. 

A  CORRECTION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  was  sorry  to  see  three  crucial  misprints  in  my  letter  in  the  July- 
August  issue  and  ask  leave  to  point  them  out.  Page  107,  fourth  para- 
graph, "process"  should  be  progress;  page  108,  second  line  from  top, 
"+"  (the  plus  symbol)  should  be  —  (the  minus  symbol);  6th  line  from 
the  bottom,  "distinction"  should  be  distribution. 

It  would  be  a  relief  if  these  errors  could  be  righted  for  although  none 
too  knowing  in  Single  Tax  theory  I  am  loath  to  appear  so  careless; 
and  especially  in  the  dreadful  error  of  the  symbols. 
Waterbury,  Conn.  ROYAL  E.  S.  HAYES,  M.D. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

LINCOLN  STEFFENS,  famous  as  a  writer  and  worker  for  social  reform, 
passed  away  in  Carmel,  California,  of  a  heart  attack  on  August  7. 
He  was  prominent  as  one  of  the  early  muckrakers  who  in  magazine 
articles  exposed  the  corruption  of  cities.  He  was  educated  in  a  mili- 
tary academy  in  San  Mateo,  California.  His  first  journalistic  experi- 
ence was  as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  graduated 
from  his  job  as  reporter  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for  McGlure's 
Magazine  on  the  Shame  of  Cities.  In  1902  he  became  managing 
editor  of  McClure's.  From  1906  to  1911  he  was  associate  editor  of 
the  American  and  Everybody's.  In  1931  appeared  his  Autobiography 
and  on  this  his  fame  may  be  said  to  rest.  Steffens  was  a  great  reporter. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  his  philosophy  was  proof  against  disillusionment. 
We  doubt  if  he  ever  found  a  firm  foundation  for  his  feet.  He  de- 
scribed himself  as  "a  philosophical  communist,"  whatever  that  is. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Fels  Fund  Commission.  He  ended  his  career 
not  without  leaving  an  impress  upon  his  time  but  failing  to  build  for 
himself  a  social  philosophy  that  would  stand  the  test  of  experience. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  believer  in  Henry  George's  teachings 
but  left  little  to  reinforce  the  faith  of  those  who  are  to  come  after. 
Commentators  will  consult  his  "Shame  of  Cities,"  and  above  all  his 


remarkable  Autobiography.     But   these   who  would  seek  for  useful 
hints  will  find  little  real  inspiration. 

A  DEER  hunting  preserve  of  17,000  acres  in  Texas  was  sold  recently 
at  a  reported  price  of  $11.25  an  acre.  The  ranch  is  rich  in  fish  and  wild 
turkey. 

The  Woman's  Wear  Daily  says  all  indications  point  to  a  stiffening 
of  rentals  this  Fall  in  the  garment,  fur-handling  and  undergarment 
districts.  "  The  outlook  for  higher  rentals  is  very  promising,"  says 
the  same  paper.  But  promising  to  whom?  Not,  demonstrably, 
to  those  who  sell  furs  nor  to  those  who  buy  them.  Who  is  the  third 
party  whom  high  rentals  benefit? 

WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Samuel  Danziger  on  July  11  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  son  Dr.  Louis  Danziger. 
He  died  of  congestive  heart  failure.  He  seemed  to  be  in  good  health, 
though  for  a  number  of  years  he  had  suffered  from  high  blood  pressure. 
His  work  will  be  long  remembered.  He  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Public  and  for  many  years  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  death  has  sent 
out  to  Single  Tax  papers  and  others  his  comments  on  current  hap- 
penings. We  learned  to  look  for  these  and  have  used  many  with 
and  without  credit  as  specifically  granted.  They  were  keen  and  cut- 
ting reflections  and  were  widely  printed.  Mr.  Danziger  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fels  Fund  Commission.  His  death  deprives  the  moven 
of  another  useful  and  devoted  servant. 

F.  J.  EDDY  of  Chicago  contributes  an  excellent  letter  to  the  Wheaton. 
111.  Journal  and  says:  "We  cannot  continue  to  tax  (penalize)  produc- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  land  monopoly  and  continue  to  designate 
selves  as  a  Christian  brotherhood." 


" 


HON.  GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY  writes  us  in  a  recent  letter:  "I 
hope  that  your  paragraph  on  page  100  of  July-August  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  the  real  solution,  etc.,  may  be  widely  quoted.  I  hope 
that  the  good  work  I  hear  of  the  Henry  George  School  in  the  out- 
reach of  its  word  may  mean  that  the  younger  generation  now  coming 
on  will  do  more  for  the  generation  which  succeeded  Mr.  George  and 
his  fine  group  of  supporters." 

REV.  HAROLD  RYLETT  died  at  Ballygowan,  near  Belfast,  Irelandl 
on  August  9  at  the  age  of  85.     He  had  been  a  member  of  the  English' 
League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  for  many  years.     He  hac 
been  a  Unitarian  minister  in  London  and  Kent,  and  for  a  time  edite< 
the  Democrat  founded  by  William  Saunders.     Nearly  fifty  years  ag< 
he  gave  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  Select  Committee  on  th( 
sweating  system  and  on  the  condition  of  the  chain  and  nail  maker; 
in  the  Black  County.     In  his  advanced  years  he  maintained  his  inter 
est  in  the  affairs  of  the  League. 

GUSTAVE  BASSLER  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  of  heart  disease  on  Sep 
tember  3.  He  passed  away  in  his  sleep.  Mr.  Bassler  was  known  t<: 
local  Henry  George  men.  He  was  not  a  Single  Taxer  though  he  believe< 
in  the  taxation  of  land  values.  So  believing  he  was  a  contributor 
to  all  activities  organized  to  further  the  cause.  He  was  present  at 
all  dinners  and  meetings.  One  of  his  chief  activities  was  the  Brother 
hood  of  the  Commonwealth  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  a» 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  brought  in  more  members  than  any  one 
save  the  late  Joseph  McGuiness.  He  was  well  liked  and  will  ba 
sorely  missed.  He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  but  looked  much 
younger. 

JAMES  B.  ELLERY  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  has  a  letter  in  the  Times  o; 
that  city  which  is  an  admirable  statement  of  our  principles  addressee 
to  Mr.  Landon. 
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IF  you  had  one  million  dollars  to  give  to  your  community  how  would 
you  wish  it  spent,  is  the  question  propounded  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
by  a  retired  business  man.  He  has  the  money  to  give  so  the  question 
is  not  a  hypothetical  one.  He  has  authorized  the  Atlantic  to  award 
a  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  an  article  of  not  more  than  a  thousand 
words  embodying  the  best  suggestion  or  plan  for  the  disposal  of  this 
million  dollar  gift.  Many  Henry  George  men  have  competed. 

BENJAMIN  DOBLIN  of  this  city  who  died  on  July  4  was  a  devoted 
follower  of  Henry  George.  It  was  Morris  Van  Veen  who  in  the  early 
days  of  1886  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
From  that  time  until  1916  the  records  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club  will  give  evidence  of  his  varied  activities.  Frorn  1890  to  1897 
he  made  all  the  clothes  that  Henry  George  wore.  The  latter  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Mr.  Doblin's  store  at  842  Broadway,  near  14th 
street,  and  it  was  there  that  we  first  met  Mr.  George.  Mr.  Doblin 
took  an  active  part  in  securing  the  present  blanket  ballot  and  was 
one  of  the  committee  to  present  Governor  David  B.  Hill  with  the 
thousands  of  signatures  secured  by  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 
to  induce  the  governor  to  sign  the  bill.  On  the  attainment  of  his 
fiftieth  birthday  he  was  presented  with  a  large  photograph  of  himself 
signed  by  F.  C.  Leubuscher,  Joe  Newmann,  Joe  Fink,  Robert  Baker, 
John  J.  Murphy,  A.  Weymann,  Lawson  Purdy  and  Oscar  Geiger. 
He  was  born  in  1864.  He  delivered  one  of  the  notable  speeches  before 
the  Committee  on  Taxation  appointed  by  John  Purroy  Mitchell,  and 
this  argument  might  well  form  a  valuable  and  effective  pamphlet 
at  this  time.  At  the  nominating  convention  he  presented  the  name 
of  Samuel  Seabury  for  City  Court  Judge.  Seabury  was  elected  and 
was  the  youngest  man  ever  to  attain  to  this  position. 

ANOTHER  old  and  valued  member  of  the  Manhattan  Tax  Club  to 
pass  away  was  Cornelius  Donovan,  long  an  active  worker  in  the 
cause.  His  store  on  Broadway  was  also  a  meeting  place  for  the  friends 
of  the  movement  where  they  were  always  sure  of  a  hearty  greeting. 
We  have  no  details  of  his  passing. 

AND  yet  another.  A  frequent  visitor  to  this  office  and  a  contributor 
to  the  up- keep  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  was  John  H.  Scully  of  this  city. 
His  death  is  a  real  loss  to  the  movement  for  in  his  quiet  way  he  did 
much  to  advance  the  cause  among  his  co-religionists,  he  being  a  devout 
Catholic.  We  have  several  hundred  copies  of  a  pamphlet  by  Laurie 
J.  Quinby  which  he  printed  and  which  we  will  be  glad  to  supply  on 
application.  We  had  known  him  for  many  years  and  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  at  Single  Tax  functions. 

IN  the  July  issue  of  The  Canadian  Unionist  A.  C.  Campbell  of  Ottawa, 
has  another  of  his  interesting  and  important  articles  from  which  we 
have  from  time  to  time  made  selections.  The  title  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  July  Unionist  is  "Poverty  in  the  Midst  of  Plenty." 

OUR  old  friend  Waldo  J.  Wernicke  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  Hollywood 
Citizen  News  comments  from  a  news  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM,  which  tells  of  the  formation  of  a  party  in  South  Africa 
which  aims  at  the  total  abolition  of  all  taxes.  Mr.  Wernicke  says: 
"The  enforcement  of  this  plan  would  result  in  opportunities  and 
revenue,  prosperity  and  progress." 

A  RECENT  survey  reveals  that  every  loaf  of  bread  conceals  fifty- 
two  taxes. 

EMIL  KNIPS,  of  Fairhope,  Alabama,  writes  commending  B.  W. 
Burger's  review  of  Mr.  Foley's  writings  in  July-August  number  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

"NATION  Watches  California  Fight  for  Single  Tax,"  was  the  large 


type  heading  of  a  very  fair  report  of  the  California  campaign  in  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  News  of  July  30. 

VERNON  J.  ROSE  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  writes:  "Edward  White 
is  doing  splendid  work  with  his  classes.  J.  C.  Fuller,  A.  E.  Swear- 
ingen,  Frank  J.  Englesman  and  Walter  H.  Wright  are  helping  in  this 
work.  My  business  keeps  me  away  a  great  deal,  though  I  attend 
the  classes  as  often  as  possible  and  find  them  very  interesting  and  help- 
ful." 

W.  E.  ALEXANDER,  of  Ethridge,  Tenn.,  whose  articles  in  the  Labor 
Advocate  treating  of  our  principles  have  attracted  general  attention, 
passed  away  on  August  11.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  about 
a  year  but  had  been  in  bed  for  only  a  few  weeks.  A  short  time  before 
his  death  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Labor  Advocate  explaining  that  he 
was  unable  to  continue  his  contributions.  He  said:  "Of  course  I 
hope  to  recover  soon,  but  I  am  past  seventy  years,  and  there  is  no 
telling."  Almost  to  the  last  he  kept  up  his  good  work  and  there  is 
a  note  of  pathos  in  his  letter  to  the  Labor  Advocate  in  which  he  told 
of  his  illness  which  had  interrupted  his  useful  activities.  His  press 
contributions  were  many  in  number  and  were  always  fundamentally 
sound.  On  what  proved  to  be  his  deathbed  he  conveyed  a  message 
of  encouragement  to  L.  D.  Beckwith,  editor  of  The  Forum  and  No 
Taxes. 

AN  invitation  has  been  extended  through  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  to 
members  of  the  Henry  George  Congress  which  meets  in  Cincinnati 
in  November  to  visit  the  Taft  Museum  on  Fourth  and  Pike  streets. 
This  museum  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1932.  Among  the  artists 
represented  in  the  Taft  Museum  are  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Hals, 
Turner,  Gainsborough  and  many  others.  There  is  also  an  interesting 
collection  of  watches  dating  from  the  16th  century.  It  is  one  of  most 
famous  small  museums  in  the  world. 

IN  the  Providence  Journal  of  Sunday,  Sept.  6,  John  T.  Giddings 
has  an  excellent  and  rather  lengthy  letter  headed  "The  Henry  George 
Theory." 

THE  Commonweal  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  has  an  appreciative 
review  of  Col.  Rule's  "Chain  the  War  God." 

MR.  BOLTON  HALL  sent  a  summary  of  our  principles  printed  on  a 
postal  card  to  Walter  Lippman  asking  him  if  he  agreed  with  it,  and 
Mr.  Lippman  asnwered:  "On  the  whole,  yes." 

F.  C.  LEUBUSCHER  appears  with  a  letter  in  the  New  York  Times 
headed  "A  Voter  in  Distress."  Mr.  Leubuscher  sees  six  socialist 
tickets  and  cannot  decide. 

THE  Saratogian  congratulates  George  Foster  Peabody  on  the  attain- 
ment of  his  84th  birthday  and  pays  him  a  deserved  tribute. 

GEORGE  E.  SOKOLSKY  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  says:  "Why 
do  the  Spanish  revolutionists  despoil  the  churches  of  Spain?  Many 
of  them  love  the  art  of  these  churches.  Some  may  even  be  artists. 
But  the  old  Spanish  church  is  a  symbol  of  landlordism  and  they  must 
break  something  that  belongs  to  a  landlord  to  relieve  their  wrath." 

"PROGRESS  Toward  Land  Value  Taxation  Throughout  the  World," 
by  Bolton  Hall  is  an  admirable  article  in  the  American  City  for  August. 
Mr.  Hall  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  the  excellent  summary 
to  A.  W.  Madsen  of  Land  and  Liberty  and  Joseph  Dana  Miller  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  We  hope  to  have  space  for  reprinting  this  article 
in  some  future  issue  of  this  journal. 
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For  your  business  friends  who  need  to  know  about  T-TrHT*f*     \7Q 


land  value  taxation 

SAFEGUARD 

PRODUCTIVE 

CAPITAL 


This  little  book  shows  how  productive  industry  is  crushed  between 
the  upper  millstone  of  high  taxes  and  the  lower  millstone  of  ground 
rent, — and  the  only  way  in  which  business  can  possibly  find 
relief.  Don't  argue  with  your  business  friend.  Give  him  a  copy. 

"Will  be  read  by  many  who  have  not  the  intellectual  capacity, 
nor  perhaps  the  leisure,  to  examine  what  Henry  George  really  taught." 
—Joseph  Dana  Miller,  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

"A  sensible  suggestion  at  a  time  when  big  business  and  small  busi- 
ness as  well  is  crying  for  relief  from  heavy  taxation.  .  .  .  Seems  to  fit 
the  picture  of  what  industry  needs  today." — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

"Non-technical  and  should  interest  anyone  who  is  concerned  with 
reducing  taxes  on  industry." — New  York  Investment  News. 

The  book  is  by  LOUIS  WALLIS,  author  of  "The  Struggle  for 
Justice"  and  other  volumes  dealing  with  economic  forces  in  world 
history. 

All  booksellers,  75  cents 

DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN  &  CO. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Men  are  Enslaved  as  Property  is  Destroyed 
Men  are  Redeemed  as  Property  is  Restored 

Taxation  Destroys  Property 
Taxation  Enslaves 

Taxes  are  Property  Seized  by  Public  Officers 

Force  Is  Anti-Social,  Barbaric,  Unnecessary. 

Rent  (of  land)  is  Wealth  Tendered  and  Rendered 

by  Users  to  Land-owners,  as  Social  Agents  in 

Exchange  for  all  Public  Services. 

Society  must  Abolish  Taxes  or  Taxation  will  again 
Destroy  Society. 

With  Rent  Understood  and  Taxation  Abolished 

No  Wealth  need  Ever  be  Seized,  for 

All  of  the  Rent  will  Flow  Freely  into  the 

Useful  Public  Services  that  Create  It 

(All  Natural  Laws  are  Self-Executing) 


To  Historians,  Economists,  Business  Men,  Students 
of  History  and  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  all  interested 
Groups,  this  and  other  Natural  Laws  of  Society  will  be 
explained  in  simple  terms  personally  by 

SPENCER  HEATH,  LLM. 

Roerich  Museum  Bldg.,  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
310  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City 


A  Combination  of  Intellect  and  Heart  in  Every  Page 
The  Books  of  Henry  George  $1.00  each 


"PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY,"  unabridged 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 
SOth  Anniversary  edition,  8th  printing  since  1929 

"PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE?" 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 
Best  textbook  on  the  tariff  ever  written 


Property  in  Land  (Debate  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll). 
Condition  of  Labor — An  Answer  to  the  Encyclical  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII. 

"THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE" 
BY  HENRY  GEORGE,  JR. 


"SOCIAL  PROBLEMS" 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 

Short,  readable  article  on  "Overproduction," 
"Machine  Age,"  etc. 

"THE  LAND  QUESTION" 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 

Contains  three  separate  books  in  one: — 
1.     The  Irish  Land  Question. 


'Public  Debt," 


"THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HENRY  GEORGE" 

BY  DR.  GEORGE  R.  GEIGER 

Only  up-to-date  history  of  the  Single  Tax  movement.    Contains  ex 

cellent  chapter  on  the  differences  between  Georgeism  and  Socialism- 

$2.50  postpaid. 

These  and  many  other  important  books  and  pamplets  are 
kept  in  print  and  available  at 


The  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation     1 1  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


Special  discounts  on  quantities  only. 
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STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

THE  election  having  passed  we  now  have  time  for 
reflection.  We  might  say  it  was  "bought  and  paid 
for."  The  popular  majority  of  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  about  equal  to  the  number  on  relief — ten  million. 
Judiciously  distributed  throughout  the  states  that  num- 
ber, in  so  far  as  the  records  go,  would  decide  any  presi- 
dential election. 

BUT  that  is  perhaps  an  over-simplification.  Not  all 
those  on  relief  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  numbers 
were  lost  to  him  of  the  more  thoughtful  citizens  who 
were  opposed  to  his  programme.  Let  us  recognize  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  The  masses  of  the  disinherited, 
kicked  from  pillar  to  post,  hailed  the  new  evangel,  preached 
in  persuasive  language,  as  their  salvation.  The  remedies 
were  futile  but  they  could  not  be  expected  to  know  that. 
Their  economic  knowledge  is  no  greater  than  that  of  their 
leader.  A  few  Single  Taxers  voted  for  him  with  doubt- 
ful hesitancy,  and  may  have  quoted  Flaubert  to  them- 
selves, "What  after  all  if  the  absurd  should  be  true." 

IT  is,  however,  the  future  that  should  interest  us.  As 
the  weakness  of  the  Republican  party  consists  in  its 
adherence  to  old-time  policies,  so  its  strength  in  the  future 
must  be  in  its  acceptance  of  a  free  competitive  capitalism. 
It  cannot  continue  to  talk  of  "free  enterprise"  without 
abandoning  its  devotion  to  a  high  tariff,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  strangle  enterprise. 

HAPPILY  they  are  not  without  precedents  of  their  own 
to  guide  them  in  future  tariff  policies.  There  are 
Elaine's  reciprocity  treaties,  the  extraordinary  speech 
made  by  McKinley  on  the  very  eve  of  his  assasination; 
the  statement  of  Senator  Sherman,  a  stalwart  Republican, 
that,  "Every  obstruction  to  a  free  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties is  born  of  the  same  narrow  and  despotic  spirit  which 
planted  castles  upon  the  Rhine  to  plunder  peaceful  com- 
merce. Every  obstruction  to  commerce  is  a  tax  on  con- 
sumption. Every  facility  to  a  free  exchange  cheapens 
commodities,  increases  trade  and  protection,  and  pro- 
motes civilization."  And  it  was  James  G.  Blaine  who 
said:  "Undoubtedly  the  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  operatives  are  more  than  equalized 


by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  latter  and  their  longer 
hours  of  labor."  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  free  trader 
and  James  A.  Garfield  was  a  member  of  the  Free  Trade 
Cobden  Club.  So  what  remains  of  the  Republican  party 
is  not  without  distinguished  precedents. 

OF  course,  should  the  Republican  party  follow  the 
example  of  these  eminent  leaders,  that  in  itself 
would  not  be  enough.  If  the  "free  enterprise"  talked 
about  is  to  be  a  reality,  taxes  on  all  labor  products  must 
be  transferred  to  economic  rent  and  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  it  collected  for  public  purposes.  Henry  George 
has  shown  us  that  the  benefits  of  free  trade  would  ulti- 
mately be  absorbed  in  increased  land  values.  This  state- 
ment amounts  almost  to  a  demonstration,  since  land 
values  reflect  every  advance  in  social  improvement. 

AND  if  the  Republican  party  wants  to  take  a  stand  on 
these  principles  it  may  again  harken  back  to  another 
of  its  great  leaders  who  saw  the  land  question  in  a  big 
way.  It  will  surprise  many  of  them  to  know  that  Lincoln 
said:  "The  land,  the  earth  God  gave  to  man  for  his  home, 
sustenance  and  support  should  never  be  the  possession 
of  any  man,  corporation,  society  or  unfriendly  govern- 
ment, any  more  than  the  air  or  water,  if  as  much."  And 
when  offered  an  opportunity  to  get  possession  of  a  piece 
of  land  which  he  was  assured  would  grow  in  value,  he  said, 
"I  do  not  believe  in  it."  He  sensed  the  evils  of  land 
speculation  and  was  opposed  to  it.  He  did  not  see  the 
remedy  which  was  later  given  to  the  world  by  Henry 
George,  but  he  said:  "A  reform  like  this  will  be  worked 
out  in  the  future."  And  with  keen  insight  he  predicted 
what  has  actually  happened:  "The  idle  talk  of  idle  men 
that  is  so  common  now,  will  find  its  way  against  it,  and 
with  whatever  force  it  may  possess,  and  as  strongly  pro- 
moted and  carried  on  as  it  can  be  by  land  monopolists, 
grasping  landlords  and  the  titled  and  senseless  enemies 
of  mankind  everywhere."  These  are  words  as  strong  as 
ever  Henry  George  used  and  they  are  singularly  prophetic. 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  Republican  party  will  take  up 
the  challenge  that  Lincoln  laid  down?  Will  it  learn  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  its  older  and  better  teachers? 

IN  view  of  the  situation  today,  and  what  may  happen 
in  the  next  four  years,  there  is  great  need  of  a  national 
Single  Tax  Association.     This  was  the  feeling  at  the  late 
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Henry  George  Congress.  We  believe  that  the  time  was 
never  more  promising.  The  School  is  filling  splendidly 
its  function  and  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation  is  doing 
a  work  that  is  imperatively  needed.  Both  of  these  organ- 
izations are  estopped  from  any  kind  of  political  activity. 
And  both  can  function  better  without  it. 

T  N  this  connection  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
•*•  Henry  George  Congress,  but  not  read,  by  C.  H.  Kendal, 
of  Summit,  N.  J.,  is  important.  He  wrote  as  follows:  "I 
assume  that  Single  Taxers  see  as  I  do,  a  definite  trend  to 
some  form  of  collectivism  and  that  this  trend  must  run  its 
course  and  in  the  end  go  down  in  failure.  This  being  so 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  behooves  us  to  take  our  stand  for 
individualism  and  not  be  confused  in  the  public  mind 
with  that  which  is  doomed  to  failure.  Another  matter: 
We  have  noted  in  New  York  that  visitors  from  abroad 
and  from  distant  parts  of  our  own  country  interested  in 
the  land  question  have  difficulty  in  locating  the  Single 
Tax  or  Henry  George  movement.  Without  interfering 
with  any  of  the  present  Henry  George  activities  I  hope 
we  may,  at  an  early  date,  have  a  Henry  George  Society 
of  America,  with  at  least  its  name  in  the  telephone  directory 
in  each  and  every  large  city.  I  advocate  this  only  as 
inexpensive  nucleus,  a  clearing  house  for  Single  Tax  in- 
formation and  activities.  I  am  not  the  only  one  suggest- 
ing this  form  of  organization,  and  if  there  is  any  favorable 
action  to  be  taken  beware  the  expensive  or  extensive. 
Let  us  start  with  simplicity  and,  assuming  a  real  need 
for  it,  it  will  grow." 

'INHERE  are  48  experimental  stations  in  the  Union. 
•*•  In  every  one  of  these  something  can  be  done.  But 
a  national  association  for  help  and  encouragement  is 
needed.  As  soon  as  a  vulnerable  place  in  the  armor  is 
discovered  in  any  one  of  these  experimental  stations  the 
national  association  may  direct  its  influence  toward  effec- 
tive action. 

\\ yTHAT  is  needed  is  publicity.  A  national  organiza- 
*'  •  tion  will  give  it.  It  will  stimulate  and  excite 
action.  It  will  aid  to  correct  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
representation. It  will  be  constantly  at  work  through 
a  paid  secretary.  His  duty  will  be  to  gather  statistics,  of 
which  there  is  so  much  need.  And  to  bind  together  the 
forces  now  scattered,  a  branch  office  in  every  city  with 
one  individual  who  will  consent  to  act,  and  one  telephone 
call,  without  cost  to  Single  Taxers.  This  skeleton  organi- 
zation will  in  many  cities  expand  into  something  more, 
but  always  as  a  branch  of  the  National  organization  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  Chicago  or  Washington.  The 
Henry  George  Fellowship  will,  we  believe,  collaborate  in 
this  proposal. 


The  Movement  in  Holland 

AT  the  late  International  Conference  in  London,  Mr. 
•**•  Kolthek  appealed  for  financial  support  of  Georgeists 
throughout  the  world  for  the  campaign  beginning  in 
Holland  in  1937.  The  disciples  of  Henry  George  in  that 
country  believe  conditions  are  suited  for  carrying  on  a 
political  campaign,  which  they  have  done  since  1890  to 
the  present  day. 

In  1931  the  existing  party  known  as  "Justice  and 
Liberty"  was  founded  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kolthek. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Parliament  from  1918 
to  1922.  He  became  an  adherent  of  the  Henry  George 
philosophy  in  1927  and  in  1929  made  a  translation  of 
"Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  and  is  now  engaged  in  a  trans- 
lation of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  He  edits  a  weekly 
paper  in  Groningen  which  is  now  in  its  sixth  year. 

In  1931  the  Georgeists  of  Groningen  participated  in  a 
municipal  campaign  and  obtained  over  900  votes  which 
entitled  them  to  one  seat  in  the  municipal  council,  which 
was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Kolthek.  In  1933  the  party 
also  nominated  candidates  for  Parliament.  With  no 
money  to  carry  on  a  campaign  the  nominee  received  nearly 
5,000  votes. 

In  1935  the  municipality  of  Groningen  had  another 
election.  This  time  the  party  received  6,608  votes  and 
had  five  seats  assigned  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  1937  the  Dutch  Parliament  will 
again  be  elected,  but  the  Henry  George  party,  the  party 
of  Justice  and  Liberty,  is  badly  in  need  of  funds.  Each 
party  participating  in  the  election  must  deposit  the  sum 
of  750  pounds.  This  sum  is  refunded  if  the  party  obtains 
75  per  cent  of  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  secure  one' 
seat.  Holland  has  Proportional  Representation. 

The  Dutch  people  are  tenacious  of  the  ideals  of  liberty 
to  which  they  cling.  This  is  proved  by  the  history  of 
this  sturdy  little  country.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  movement  is  making  such  progress  in  Holland  and  is 
in  the  hands  of  competent  leaders. 

IT  seems  to  me  impossible  to  consider  the  necessarily 
universal  character  of  the  protective  theory  without 
feeling  it  to  be  repugnant  to  moral  perceptions  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  simplicity  and  harmony  which  we  every- 
where discover  in  natural  law. 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE? 


THE  protective  theory  implies  the  opposition  of  national 
interests;   that  the  gain  of  one  people  is  the  loss  of 
others;    that  each  must  seek  its  ow'n  good  by  constant 
efforts  to  get  advantage  over  others  and  to  prevent  others 
from  getting  advantage  over  it. 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE? 
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November  12,   13  and  14 
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THE  Henry  George  Congress  held  at  the  Netherlands 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Cincinnati,  on  November  12  to  14  is 
now  history.  It  was  fairly  well  attended  and  was  really 
representative. 

These  gatherings  are  still  vulnerable  to  certain  criticism. 
Again  the  programme  was  too  greatly  crowded.  Perhaps 
the  most  salient  objections  to  these  Congresses  were 
voiced  by  A.  Laurence  Smith  of  Detroit.  He  pointed 
out  that  instead  of  formulating  plans  for  action  we  talk 
Single  Tax  to  one  another.  He  voiced  the  feeling  of  many 
that  we  ought  rather  to  discuss  plans  of  action.  Instead 
putting  these  first  and  going  over  them  carefully,  it 
was  not  until  the  last  day  that  a  small  group  got  together 
and  retired  to  consider  what  might  be  done. 

The  suggestion  that  found  most  favor  was  the  intro- 
iuction  of  constitutional  amendments  in  the  various 
states,  either  by  initiative  petition  or  by  direct  appeal 
to  the  legislature.  A  committee  from  this  group  was 
appointed  with  Col.  Rule  as  chairman.  In  this  way  the 
Single  Taxers  of  every  state  would  find  a  rallying  point 
which  would  serve  the  purposes  of  education  and  publicity. 

!lt  may  be  said  of  this  Conference  that  the  speakers 
ally  did  deal  with  fundamentals,  and  to  that  degree  was 
Ian  improvement  over  some  that  have  preceded  it.  It 
,was  also  signalized  by  two  public  meetings  which  were 
largely  attended.  It  was  also  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
the  admirable  addresses  of  Rev.  Herbert  Bigelow,  Prof. 
Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  Col.  Victor  A.  Rule  and  David 
Gibson.  The  papers  read  were  superior,  if  anything, 
to  those  submitted  on  previous  occasions.  And  the 
meeting  of  old  friends  was  worth  while  if  nothing  else 
was  accomplished. 

The  elders  in  attendance  must  have  been  gratified  by 
the  presence  of  majiy  of  the  younger  group  who  are  coming 
to  the  front.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Nathan 
Hillman  of  Chicago,  Robert  C.  Bowers  and  Richard  Howe 
of  Pittsburgh.  There  are  a  few  of  the  old  timers  who 
have  a  wider  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  movement  than  Mr.  Hillman,  and  the  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  address  of  Mr.  Bowers  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Our  thanks,  therefore,  are  again  due  to  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Williams  for  their  indefatigable  labors  in  bring- 
ing us  together  and  in  making  this  eleventh  annual  Con- 
gress a  success. 

But  new  occasions  bring  new  duties.  It  is  felt  that  a 
new  type  of  organization  is  needed — one  that  will  function 
every  day  in  the  year.  And  these  annual  gatherings 
must  be  more  and  more  for  the  discussion  of  practical 
work  and  not  meetings  for  ironing  out  doctrinal  differ- 


ences, or  for  telling  one  another  what  the  Single  Tax  is 
all  about. 

We  have  before  this  had  occasion  to  make  similar  criti- 
cism of  the  Henry  George  Congresses.  Henry  George 
men  have  a  message  for  the  world,  and  our  object  must 
be  to  reach  the  unconverted.  These  gatherings  have  been 
pleasant,  but  they  do  not  do  that.  Outside  of  the  two 
meetings  attended  by  the  public  of  Cincinnati  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  single  convert  was  made.  In  the  caustic 
criticism  made  by  A.  Laurence  Smith  we  are  therefore 
forced  to  concur. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  NOVEMBER  12 

Rabbi  Aaronsohn,  chairman  of  the  Congress,  opened 
the  meeting.  He  commended  Cincinnati  as  the  best 
governed  city  in  America.  His  address  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  He  praised  the  city  for  its  commission 
form  of  government,  but  said  that  whatever  improvement 
had  been  made  in  the  political  government  of  the  city 
we  had  still  to  deplore  the  conditions  everywhere  visible 
of  the  misery  and  degradation  of  a  great  city,  which  only 
the  adoption  of  the  Henry  George  system  could  remedy. 
George  E.  Evans,  president  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, followed  with  an  address  on  the  evils  of  land  specu- 
lation. He  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  speech  to  public 
housing. 

Mayor  Wilson  of  Cincinnati  made  the  address  of  wel- 
come for  the  city.  It  was  a  scholarly  talk.  He  said  he 
had  long  been  a  student  of  economics  and  he  paid  a  tribute 
to  Adam  Smith  and  Henry  George  and  reviewed  the 
career  of  the  latter.  He  confessed  to  being  very  much 
of  a  free  trader.  He  said  that  those  who  advocate  other 
methods  of  revenue  can  not  be  Single  Taxers.  He  closed 
with  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Convention. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 

Joseph  Dana  Miller  was  chairman  of  this  session  which 
he  called  the  "school  hour."  Mr.  Miller  said  in  part: 
"The  spirit  of  Oscar  Geiger  is  abroad.  The  School  will 
grow  and  will  yet  triumph  in  the  thought  of  the  world. 
Oscar  saw  in  the  days  of  his  supreme  sacrifice  what  the 
School  meant.  He  did  not  see  the  full  realization  of  his 
dream  even  as  it  has  developed  today.  But  he  could 
say,  as  Henry  George  said,  'I  know,'  and  a  great  faith 
stirred  within  him." 

Richard  Howe,  Frank  Chodorov,  J.  B.  Ellert  and  others 
also  spoke,  and  John  Lawrence  Monroe  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  School  and  Extension  classes,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  which  he  has  so  signally  contributed. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING 

A  large  and  attentive  audience  greeted  this  meeting 
over  which  Charles  G.  Merrell,  of  Cincinnati,  presided. 

David  Gibson  said  he  would  not  talk  long  because  many 
years  ago  he  had  heard  a  preacher  say  that  no  souls  were 
saved  after  the  first  ten  minutes. 

He  told  how  one  of  the  du  Fonts  when  asked  to  help 
the  construction  of  a  road  in  Wilmington  responded: 
"No,  the  landlords  will  get  all  the  benefit."  Mr.  Gibson 
said  that  nearly  all  our  troubles  were  the  cause  of  the 
failure  to  discriminate  between  what  is  socially  created 
ground  rent  and  private  property  created  by  labor. 

W.  D.  Alper  spoke  on  the  California  situation.  He  told 
how  his  visits  to  tradesmen  in  that  state  revealed  the 
possession  of  a  wide-spread  knowledge  of  our  principles. 
We  can  only  create  interest  in  our  cause  by  action.  Cali- 
fornia has  the  largest  per  capita  sales  tax  of  any  state. 
Mr.  Alper  announced  that  the  campaign  will  be  continued. 
For  years  we  have  .talked  of  concentrating  our  strength 
in  one  state.  The  friends  of  the  movement  are  confident 
that  the  field  is  a  promising  one.  This  address  of  Mr. 
Alper  was  a  strong  plea  for  the  Ralston  amendment. 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Demmler,  member  of  the  City  Council 
of  Pittsburgh,  answered  a  few  questions  from  the  audience. 

FRIDAY  MORNING 

This  session  was  presided  over  by  Chairman  Strachan 
of  Chicaco.  He  made  an  admirable  demonstration  of 
the  law  of  rent.  A  discussion  followed  in  which  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  A.  Laurence  Smith  and  others  took  part. 
Mr.  Bowers,  of  Pittsburgh,  discussed  pedagogy  and  com- 
mented on  what  he  called  "the  sacrifice  of  pedagogy  to 
pedantry." 

Mr.  Chodorov  described  the  methods  pursued  at  the 
School  by  the  Teachers'  Training  Class  and  announced 
that  the  revised  manual  of  the  School  would  be  ready  in 
January. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

At  this  session  J.  Edward  Jones,  of  Chicago,  presided, 
and  introduced  Mr.  Emil  O.  Jorgensen  as  speaker.  Mr. 
Jorgensen  outlined  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Ricardian 
Law  of  Rent.  There  were  a  number  of  questions  put  to 
Mr.  Jorgensen  which  he  answered  good  naturedly. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  this  session  and 
talked  about  the  graded  tax  plan  of  Pittsburgh. 

FRIDAY  EVENING 

Mr.  Carl  D.  Groat,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  pre- 
sided at  this  session  and  the  speakers  were  Anna  George 
deMille,  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  and  Victor  A. 
Rule.  Mrs.  deMille  spoke  entertainingly  of  her  visit  to 
England.  She  told  how  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
the  Henry  George  School  workers  was  the  son  of  Andrew 
MacLaren.M.  P. 


SATURDAY   MORNING 

At  this  session  A.  Laurence  Smith,  of  Detroit,  presided 
and  read  a  letter  from  Bolton  Hall,  after  which  Mr.  Nathan 
Hillman,  of  Chicago,  gave  an  interesting  resume  of  the 
history  of  the  Henry  George  movement  from  the  campaign 
of  '86.  Mr.  Hillman  thought  our  mistake  had  been  that 
in  every  campaign  waged  for  our  cause  we  had  empha- 
sized the  fiscal  rather  than  the  economic  and  social  aspect 
of  this  reform. 

Mr.  Gilbert  M.  Tucker  offered  a  list  of  Single  Tax  books 
to  be  recommended  to  inquirers.  Mrs.  McAvoy  thought 
that  the  women  leaders  in  the  movement  had  been  over- 
looked. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON 

Edward  E.  Hardcastle  was  chairman  of  this  session. 
Tributes  to  the  departed  were  made  by  many  of  those 
present.  Dr.  Milliken  spoke  and  Mr.  Alper  read  a  letter 
from  Jackson  H.  Ralston.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ewing,  of  Chicago, 
spoke,  and  discussed  the  different  methods  of  action 
suggested.  In  this  discussion  Mr.  Farabough,  of  Carroll- 
town,  Pa.,  participated,  and  Mr.  A.  Laurence  Smith  read 
an  unpublished  letter  of  Henry  George. 

Mr.  David  Gibson  paid  a  high  compliment  to  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  and  spoke  in  praise  of  the  work  of  the 
Schalkenbach  Foundation.  Mr.  Miller  added  to  this 
by  a  brief  resume  of  what  the  Foundation  had  accom- 
plished and  made  complimentary  reference  to  the  many 
years  in  which  Miss  Kaufmann,  now  Mrs.  Wambough, 
had  directed  the  office  work  and  had  made  many  inter- 
esting and  valuable  contacts  with  professors,  editors, 
columnists  like  Louis  Eichel,  and  file  leaders  of  public 
opinion  everywhere. 

THE  BANQUET  ON  NOVEMBER  14 

On  Saturday  evening  a  largely  attended  banquet  was 
held  in  the  Hotel  Netherland.  Edward  F.  Alexander, 
of  Cincinnati,  was  the  efficient  toastmaster  and  the  diners 
listened  to  a  very  interesting  programme.  Rabbi  Aaron- 
sohn  was  the  first  speaker  and  was  followed  by  Anna 
George  deMille,  Marvin  C.  Harrison,  state  senator,  and 
Herbert  Bigelow. 

Senator  Harrison  voiced  what  many  of  those  present 
considered  an  economic  heresy.  He  hinted  at  what  he 
called  "the  unearned  income  of  owned  capital."  Toast- 
master  Alexander  after  a  vote  from  the  diners,  called  upon 
Professor  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  and  J.  B.  Ellert,  of 
Milk  River,  Canada,  for  five-minute  speeches  in  reply 
to  Senator  Harrison. 

Mr.  Ellert  has  the  faculty  of  driving  home  the  illustra- 
tions with  which  in  his  homely  fashion  he  is  so  familiar. 
Senator  Harrison  was  manifestly  shaken  by  the  speech 
in  reply  from  the  keen  thinking,  sturdy  farmer  of  Alberta, 
and  as  he  is  an  honest  inquirer  who  is  convinced  of  the 
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truth  of  our  philosophy  may  himself  be  depended  upon 
to  find  the  answer. 

It  was  Rev.  Herbert  Bigelow,  recently  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  Cincinnati,  who  aroused  the  greatest  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  He  sees  forty  years  of  his  agitation 
for  the  cause  nearing  its  realization.  He  believes  the 
next  session  of  the  Ohio  legislature  will  sponsor  a  home- 
rule  amendment  in  taxation  and  that  Cincinnati  will  be 
the  first  Single  Tax  city  in  America.  We  were  glad  to 
hear  him  condemn  regimentation  even  though  he  qualified 
his  statement. 

Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille  was  entertaining  and  charming 
as  usual.  Any  Single  Tax  gathering  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  inspirational  touch  which  the  daughter  of 
the  Prophet  contributes  to  these  occasions. 

Resolution  on  Services  Rendered 
by  the  Hon.  Wm.  N.  McNair, 
ex-Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

INTRODUCED  BY  JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 

THE  Eleventh  Congress  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion assembled  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  this  thirteenth 
day  of  November,  1936,  takes  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  all  followers  of  Henry  George  for  the 
valiant  work  done  by  the  Hon.  William  N.  McNair,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  we  are  all  interested  in,  and  in  assuring 
him  that  we  recognize  that  his  resignation  from  public 
office  was  brought  about  by  the  very  forces  which  benefit 
by  the  iniquitous  system  we  hope  to  abolish.  We  are 
sure  that  he  will  continue  to  work  for  the  abolition  of 
the  private  collection  of  economic  rent  and  will  not  allow 
any  consideration,  private  or  public,  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  truth. 

Resolution  on  the  Death  of 
Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 

INTRODUCED  BY  JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 

WE  note  with  profound  sorrow  the  passing  of  Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy. 

For  over  fifty  years  in  the  intervals  of  an  active  life  as 
editor,  banker,  and  member  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature 
he  found  time  to  devote  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused  in 
the  early  eighties. 

In  the  departure  of  this  devoted  spirit  we  recognize 
how  great  is  our  loss.  To  the  very  last  his  inspiring  voice 
rang  with  a  message  to  the  world  from  the  London  Inter- 
national Conference  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free 
Trade. 

To  his  surviving  son,  Frank  Hancock  Hennessy,  and 
the  more  distant  relatives  of  the  family,  the  Henry  George 
Congress  offers  its  most  sincere  condolence. 


Manifesto  of  The 

Henry  George  Foundation 

INTRODUCED  BY  DR.  MARK  MILLIKEN  OF 
HAMILTON,    OHIO 

r  j^HE  members  of  The  Henry  George  Foundation  wish 
*-     to  announce  to  the  public  their  views  on  some  basic 
questions  now  confronting  the  whole  world. 

1.  We   believe   in  democracy  in  contradistinction   to 
communism,   fascism   and   dictatorship   under   any   form 
of  government. 

2.  We  believe  in  capitalism  under  conditions  of  freedom. 
We  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  private  monopoly. 

3.  We  believe  that  unemployment  will  cease  when  men 
have  access  to  land  suitable  for  use. 

4.  We  believe  that  untaxing  buildings  and  an  increased 
tax  on  urban  land  will  cure  the  slum  evil. 

5.  We    believe    in    voluntary   cooperation    by    people 
living  under  conditions  of  individual  freedom. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  sales  tax  is  a  most  pernicious 
form  of  taxation  because  it  falls  especially  on  the  poor. 

7.  We   believe    that   business   men   should   favor   the 
Single    Tax    because    it    would    increase    the    purchasing 
power  of  their  customers;    that  tenant   farmers   should 
favor  it  because  agricultural  land  owners  will  then  not 
hold  more  land  than  they  can  use  profitably,  and  thus 
tenant  farmers  will  be  able  to  obtain  land  at  a  low  price; 
that  all  artizans  should  favor  it  because  it  will  make  jobs 
and  increase  wages. 

8.  In  general  we  believe  that  the  application  of  the 
Single  Tax  promotes  the  maximum  happiness,  efficiency 
and  exaltation  of  the  individual;   and  is  the  only  way  by 
which  liberty  may  be  preserved  and  by  which  idleness 
may  be  averted. 

Address  of  Welcome 

RABBI  MICHAEL  AARONSOHN  AT  HENRY 
GEORGE  CONGRESS 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  a  well-known  educator  carried 
on  an  experiment  with  high  school  students  all  over 
the  country.  He  was  curious  to  know  the  attitude  of 
American  high  school  students  toward  the  occupation  of 
the  farmer,  the  clergyman,  and  the  politician.  To  his 
great  astonishment  he  found  that  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents regarded  the  work  of  the  farmer,  the  clergyman, 
and  the  politician  pretty  much  with  derision. 

Some  philosophers  tell  us  that  we  laugh  when  that 
which  is  normally  sedate  and  dignified  and  respectable 
suddenly  becomes  grotesquely  undignified  and  common- 
place. The  farmer  in  classic  literature  was  a  rugged 
individualist.  But  the  general  idea  of  a  farmer  today 
is  that  of  an  over-worked  and  luckless  fellow  who  is  always 
clamoring  for  relief,  the  victim  not  only  of  drought,  floods 
grass  hoppers,  but  also  of  every  business  racket. 
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When  we  think  of  a  clergyman  we  should  like  to  picture 
a  man  of  authority  and  wisdom  and  benignity.  However, 
the  general  concept  is  that  of  a  faltering,  scatterbrained 
individual  devoid  of  authority  and  grace. 

And  what  of  the  politician?  Why  did  the  high  school 
students  laugh  when  his  occupation  was  called  out?  In 
former  days  a  politician  was  an  elder  whose  word  was  law. 
He  was  the  most  honored  man  in  the  community.  So 
when  we  think  of  a  politician  idealistically  we  recall  a 
Moses,  a  Solon,  an  Aristides,  a  Gladstone,  a  Disraeli. 
But  the  boys  and  girls  see  a  different  personality.  When 
we  say  "politician"  to  them,  they  see  a  well-fed  haunch, 
paunch,  and  jowl  person  with  a  ten-cent  cigar  in  the 
corner  of  his  mouth,  and  usually  to  be  found  in  the  rear 
room  of  a  saloon.  This  is  quite  a  burlesque  of  a  Burke, 
a  Jefferson,  a  Webster,  or  a  Lincoln. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
had  this  to  say  about  politicians  in  general:  "Politics 
is  a  deleterious  profession  like  some  poisonous  handi- 
crafts. Our  politics  fall  into  bad  hands  and  churchmen 
and  men  of  refinement,  it  seems  agreed,  are  not  fit  persons 
to  send  to  Congress." 

But  this  is  what  Aristotle  had  to  say  on  the  same  sub- 
ject: "It  is  necessary  for  the  politician  to  have  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  just  as  it  is  for  the 
occulist  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  body  and  in  fact 
more  so,  as  politics  is  more  important  than  the  healing 
art." 

We  in  Cincinnati,  however,  believe  that  the  high  school 
boys  and  girls  in  our  community  do  not  have  the  same 
aversion  toward  politicians.  We  in  Cincinnati  are  proud 
of  our  position  among  the  municipalities  of  the  country. 
We  have  been  told  that  Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  best 
governed  cities  in  the  nation.  Yet  this  is  very  recent 
history.  The  political  reform  movement  began  just 
about  ten  years  ago.  By  being  the  best  governed  city, 
we  mean  that  we  have  a  capable  city  manager  as  our 
chief  executive  officer,  that  we  have  a  city  council  composed 
of  men  of  more  than  average  civic  virtue,  that  we  have 
an  electorate  conscious  of  its  power  and  responsibility, 
and  that  we  have  so-called  politicians  who  in  some  measure 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  people — the  collective  will  for 
honest,  efficient,  and  good  public  service. 

While  we  take  pardonable  pride  in  these  achievements, 
we  must  confess  that  here  even  in  Cincinnati  we  have 
one  of  the  most  reprehensible  slums  in  the  country,  that 
men  and  women  still  have  no  sense  of  economic  security, 
that  poverty  and  disease  and  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  illiteracy  are  still  with  us. 

We  who  are  familiar  with  the  social  philosophy  of  Henry 
George  are  quick  to  respond  that  these  outrageous  con- 
ditions are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  evil  work  of  politicians. 
What  my  fellow-citizens  in  Cincinnati  do  not  realize,  and 
what  the  machine-politician  does  not  care  to  understand, 
is  that  these  disgraceful,  worse  than  barbarous  conditions 
are  the  result  of  a  foul  system  of  taxation.  So  your 


presence  here  in  one  of  the  best  governed  cities  of  the  coun- 
try will  help  to  bring  this  challenging  truth  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  my  neighbors.  You  will  explain  how 
it  is  that  such  splendid  political  progress  has  had  so  little 
effect  upon  the  deeply-rooted  problems  of  poverty,  un- 
employment, low  wages,  crime,  underprivileged  children, 
overworked  mothers,  and  harassed  fathers.  You  must 
tell  why  a  few  should  enjoy  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the 
community  even  in  Cincinnati,  and  why,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  masses  of  the  people  should  be  compelled  to 
accept  a  bare  subsistence  level  of  human  life. 

You  have  the  answer  to  all  these  questions.  We  want 
you  to  give  the  answers  so  clearly,  so  bravely,  and  so 
vividly  that  all  who  hear  and  read  your  words  will  see  the 
light  as  God  has  so  graciously  given  you  the  power  to 
give  light  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  stumble  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance. 

With  the  power  and  the  authority  that  come  from  sound 
knowledge  and  experience  we  must  show  why  and  how 
industrial  slavery  is  doomed.  We  must  show  that  wage- 
slavery  under  forms  of  political  freedom  is  doomed.  We 
must  show  that  monopoly  of  land  is  doomed.  We  must 
show  that  a  great  and  deep  and  vastly  beneficent  process 
of  reconstruction  is  i  progress.  And  we  must  prove  at 
the  same  time,  patiently  and  understandingly,  that  the 
Single  Tax  is  the  simple  and  sovereign  remedy  for  almost 
all  of  our  economic,  social,  and  political  maladies. 

With  such  a  clear  programme  and  so  determined  a 
resolution  we  must  triumph  in  the  name  of  truth  and 
democracy. 

BUT  I  should  like  your  Holiness  to  consider  how  utterly 
unnatural  is  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  the  richest 
and  most  progressive  of  Christian  countries;  how  large 
bodies  of  them  live  in  habitations  in  which  a  rich  man 
would  not  ask  his  dog  to  dwell;  how  the  great  majority 
have  no  homes  from  which  they  are  not  liable  on  the 
slightest  misfortune  to  be  evicted. 

— THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOR,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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IT  is  often  said  by  protectionists  that  free  trade  is  rij 
in  theory  but  wrong  in  practice.     Whatever  may  be 
meant  by  such  phrases  they  involve  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  since  a  theory  that  will  not  agree  with  facts  must 
be    false.     But    without    inquiring    into    the    validity    of 
the  protective  theory  it  is  clear  that  no  such  tariff  as  it 
proposes  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  made. 
—PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE?  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 

BUT  so  far  from  this  treatment  of  land  in  the  United 
States  having  promoted  settlement  and  reclamation, 
the  very  reverse  is  true.  What  it  has  promoted  is  the 
scattering  of  population  in  the  country  and  its  undue 
concentration  in  cities,  to  the  disadvantage  of  production 
and  the  lessening  of  comfort. 

— PROPERTY  IN  LAND,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Practical  Pedagogy 

ROBERT  C.  BOWERS  AT  HENRY  GEORGE 

CONGRESS 

IT  is  with  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  invitation 
•*•  of  the  Convention  Committee  to  address  you  this 
morning.  The  subject  for  discussion  is  without  a  doubt 
one  of  the  most  pertinent  of  our  times.  Even  more  per- 
tinent than  many  of  our  favored  topics  of  a  more  technical 
nature.  Practical  pedagogy,  if  it  means  anything,  must 
carry  the  connotation  of  implied  failure  of  pedagogy. 

That  certain  representative  groups  of  our  teachers  and 
leaders  of  education  have  somehow  missed  a  great  oppor- 
tunity is  evident  on  all  fronts. 

That  our  much  vaunted  education  has  failed  to  redeem 
our  civilization  from  the  bonds  of  distress  of  earlier  peoples 
is  not  to  be  denied. 

Everywhere  in  education,  religion,  politics  are  confusion, 
disagreement  and  chaos.  Passion  and  prejudice,  bullets 
and  ballots  are  fired  at  real  or  imaginary  opposing  classes ; 
while  the  dance  of  class  hatred  goes  on. 

Education  in  America  has  been  pretty  general  for  many 
decades.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  now  what  once 
was  hopefully  indicated?  What  with  the  increase  of 
general  knowledge  man  would  be  brought  nearer  to  an 
earthly  happy  hunting  ground  of  schismless  relations. 
On  the  contrary,  professors,  leaders  of  thought  today 
seem  only  able  to  agree  to  disagree.  So  somewhere  peda- 
gogy has  failed  us;  at  some  point  in  the  past,  the  science 
of  teaching  has  ceased  to  be  practical.  It  is  for  us,  who 
believe  in  natural  economic  laws  of  living  together,  to 
point  the  way.  It  is  for  those  gathered  here  today  to 
re-examine  their  beliefs  and  find,  if  we  can,  why  pedagogy 
is  now  under  a  cloud. 

"The  most  striking  fact  about  the  higher  learning  in 
America  is  the  confusion  that  besets  it."  .  .  .  "Our 
confusion  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  make  clear  even  to 
our  own  students  what  we  are  trying  to  do."  .  .  .  "To 
the  love  of  money  and  a  misconception  of  democracy  I 
would  add  as  a  major  cause  of  our  disorder  an  erroneous 
notion  of  progress."  .  .  .  "The  tremendous  strides  of 
science  and  technology  seemed  to  the  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  be  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of 
data."  .  .  .  "The  way  to  promote  progress  was  therefore 
to  get  more  information."  .  .  .  "And  so  empiricism  having 
taken  place  of  the  thought  as  the  basis  of  research,  took 
its  place,  too,  as  the  basis  of  education."  .  .  .  "Thus 
the  modern  temper  produces  that  strangest  of  modern 
phenomena,  an  anti-intellectual  university."  .  .  .  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  those  are  not  my  words.  They  are  the 
words  of  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  educators, 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  President  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  in  a  recent  published  article.  In  these  words 
we  have  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  pedagogues  to  pedantry.  Now  the  dictionary 
defines  pedantry  as  the  over-emphasis  of  trivial  details 


and  the  good  Doctor  says  that  empiricism  has  taken  the 
place  of  thought  as  the  basis  of  education.  Again  the 
dictionary  tells  us  that  empiricism  is  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge without  the  aid  of  science  or  knowledge  of  principles; 
hence  quackery.  Thus  one  of  their  own  number  tells  us 
in  resounding  phrases  that  we  have  anti-intellectual 
universities,  staffed  by  those  who  place  over-emphasis 
on  trivial  details  by  practicing  quakery. 

Now  whether  we  agree  with  the  Doctor  that  such  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  all  that  passes  for  culture 
in  our  methods  of  education  is  justified,  is  not  of  any 
material  importance.  But  what  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ance is  the  recognition  by  a  great  educator  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  somewhere,  that  in  some  manner  peda- 
gogues have  strayed  from  that  strict  definition,  meaning 
the  science  of  teaching.  To  conclude  that  our  educators 
are  turning  loose  every  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youths  whose  only  claim  to  an  education  is  being  a  well 
tubbed  young  American  with  a  statistical  complex,  would 
be  to  agree  with  a  recent  writer  in  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly 
who  suggested  that  the  curriculum  is  of  little  importance, 
for  students  really  educate  themselves  by  informed  asso- 
ciation with  one  another.  If  this  is  true  there  is  no  reason 
for  worrying  about  anything.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  skip 
the  whole  business  and  go  fishing.  But  of  course,  it  is 
not  true.  We  cannot  brush  away  this  indefinable  pattern 
of  culture  woven  by  the  art  of  living  together  in  such 
a  facetious  manner.  Some  place  in  this  weaving  there 
must  be  the  broken  threads  of  truth,  lost  by  reason  of 
haste,  carelessness  or  perversion.  Let  us  see.  Let  us 
trace  back  the  trends  of  education  and  find,  if  we  can, 
the  causes  which  shifted  pedagogy  to  pedantry.  There 
must  be  a  point  of  deviation  from  truth  for  authority, 
and  if  we  find  that  point  in  education,  perhaps  we  as 
scientists  may  bring  hope  to  the  souls  of  such  calamity 
howlers. 

Picture  this  visible  civilization  of  ours  in  terms  of  a 
beautiful  tapestry  with  its  beautiful  interwoven  pattern 
of  intellectual,  spiritual  and  social  wants,  overlaid  on  the 
warp  and  woof  of  man's  primary  wants.  Just  as  man 
has  applied  the  strong  warp  and  woof  of  his  rug-weaving, 
if  the  power  and  environment  to  satisfy  these  have  not 
been  denied,  so  has  he  been  able  to  embellish  the  brocade 
of  civilization  which  we  call  modern  society. 

Now  if  the  foundation  threads  of  any  woven  piece  are 
faulty,  the  beautiful  design  soon  falls  away.  So  our 
society.  Those  to  whom  is  given  the  privilege  of  pointing 
to  mankind  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  social  fabric  must 
take  care  never  to  lose  track  of  the  true  character  of  these 
threads,  the  very  foundation  of  our  delicate  civilized 
pattern. 

It  is  so  easy  to  fall  a  victim  of  empiricism,  to  see  only 
the  complexities  of  the  design,  so  easy  to  surrender  to 
despair  and  cry  wolf!  wolf!  So  easy  to  look  with  jaded 
eyes  at  the  efforts  of  others  and  so  become  smug  and 
pragmatic. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  condemn  the  whole  system,  when 
seeking  those  points  of  diversion  which  seem  to  create  a 
disjointed  society. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  sciences  have  not  failed  us.  Witness 
all  the  marvels  of  engineering  within  your  very  walls, 
or  in  your  kitchen.  You  press  a  button,  the  light  flashes 
on,  you  are  hurled  upward  through  space  at  the  breath- 
taking speed.  There  is  no  confusion  here.  Why?  For 
the  very  definite  reason  that  the  science  of  electrical 
engineering  is  as  exact  as  all  the  other  sciences.  Not 
that  mankind  was  handed  a  tablet  of  laws  from  a  Moses 
of  engineering,  but  that  the  pioneers  who  preceded  the 
present  day  wonders  admitted  that  there  are  natural 
laws  and  thereupon  set  about  discovering  these  laws 
and  applying  them  to  every  day  life.  Many  generations 
pass  while  these  laws  are  slowly  evolved.  Each  step  was 
proved.  There  was  no  surrender  to  rationalization  be- 
cause the  proofs  were  so  difficult.  No  hint  that  their 
was  not  an  exact  science  since  their  conclusions  seemed 
to  be  leading  them  away  from  accepted  mass  opinion, 
for  by  sticking  to  natural  law,  they  soon  found  order. 
Nature,  you  know,  will  not  tolerate  confusion.  No  matter 
what  pattern  of  the  physical  sciences  you  care  to  trace, 
the  answer  or  form  is  always  the  same — Nature  under- 
stood. 

Yet  all  these  sciences,  capable  of  ministering  to  all  the 
wants  of  mankind  and  making  possible  the  "more  abundant 
life,"  periodically  seem  to  fail  us,  and  their  services  and 
products  fall  away  like  the  beautiful  pattern  of  a  rug 
which  is  destroyed  by  pulling  out  the  warp  and  woof. 
This  should  bring  to  the  mind  of  all  those  interested, 
the  question,  "Why,"  and  to  find  the  answer  is  it  not  obvi- 
ous that  it  must  be  sought  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
education? 

For  several  centuries,  the  science  which  sought  to  explain 
the  natural  laws  of  living  together  was  known  as  "Political 
Economy."  To  their  credit  it  must  be  recorded  that  the 
early  pioneers  in  this  study  did  make  feeble  attempts 
to  seek  natural  laws  concerning  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
but  their  clash  with  the  special  privilege  of  the  day  is 
too  well  known  to  this  group  to  dwell  upon.  These  old 
classicists  did  attempt  to  define  what  they  were  trying 
to  study,  all  the  sneers  of  the  present  day  planned  econo- 
mists notwithstanding.  They  at  least  agreed  that  it 
was  a  science  that  treats  of  the  nature  of  wealth  and  the 
laws  of  its  distribution  among  the  factors  engaged  in  the 
production.  But  when  the  definition  of  wealth  as  a  natural 
product  of  labor  applied  to  land,  forced  consideration  of 
accepted  practices  (established  by  fraud  and  coercion) 
the  expounders  scuttled  for  safety  and  produced  those 
prunes  and  prisms  of  academic  humbug,  the  wages  fund 
theory  and  the  Malthusian  doctrine.  No  wonder  their 
studies  were  later  dubbed  "the  dismal  science."  It  is 
evident  that  they  feared  to  trust  nature.  Tolerance  for- 
bids me  to  assign  other  reasons  but  I  suspect  that  our 


present  day  friend,  "economic  determination,"  was  known 
to  mankind  at  that  day. 

Here  is  our  first  failure  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
educational  system.  The  retreat  and  confusion  of  ortho- 
dox education  in  political  economy  has  continued  to  the 
present  day  with  only  a  few  notable  exceptions.  In  fact 
the  retreat  became  a  rout.  Instead  of  political  economy 
we  now  have  "economics,"  described  by  the  teacher  as 
a  science  which  is  not  exact.  If  it  is  not  an  exact  science 
it  is  not  a  science.  In  fact  after  reading  scores  of  volumes 
of  these  modern  apostles  of  planned  economics  I  feel 
it  is  a  parlor  pink  discussion  of  the  production  of  some 
articles  of  wealth  and  their  possible  use,  flavored  with  a 
lot  of  money  bug  balony  and  a  dash  of  class  hatred  for 
good  measure.  Just  recently  I  exposed  myself  to  a  course 
in  economics  at  one  of  our  recognized  universities  to  obtain 
a  modern  view  of  the  subject.  The  class  used  a  text 
book,  selected  by  the  school  authorities  and  written  by  a 
well  known  writer  to  today.  What  the  students  were 
expected  to  learn  is  still  a  mystery.  The  author  made 
one  fundamental  statement  to  the  effect  that  under  free 
competitive  enterprise  was  the  only  economic  system 
in  which  the  consumer  had  a  chance,  and  then  devoted 
eleven  hundred  pages  to  an  exposition  of  the  idea  that 
government  ought  to  control  industry  and  the  develop- 
ment of  various  means  to  accomplish  it.  We  just  heard  a 
lot  of  that  kind  of  reasoning  in  the  last  campaign,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  crocodile  tears.  The  book  was  a 
flagrant  example  of  empiricism.  No  definitions,  no  answers 
to  the  questions  propounded,  but  a  political  means  to 
exploit  the  economic  means.  Another  writer  has  the 
insolence  to  defend  his  statement  that  economics  is  not 
an  exact  science  like  chemistry  or  astronomy  because  these 
have  natural  laws  to  govern  them  and  economics  is  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  and  actions  of  men,  and  in  the  whole 
book  there  is  not  even  the  mention  of  rent.  In  the  name 
of  the  prophet  .  .  .  Confusion.  No  one  handed  the 
early  chemists  a  tablet  of  the  laws  of  chemical  reactions 
and  astronomers  once  used  the  Ptolmaic  theory  of  the 
solar  system.  Yet  the  astronomers  persisted  in  their 
search  for  natural  laws  when  this  system  was  shown  to  be 
fallacious.  Now  when  a  small  error  is  made  in  the  cal- 
culations for  an  eclipse,  they  simply  admit  an  error  in 
the  application  of  a  natural  law,  but  the  politically  minded 
expounders  of  economics  have  had  to  deny  that  their 
science  was  a  science  in  order  to  cover  the  mistakes. 

Let  me  recapitulate.  Have  we  found  the  broken  thread 
in  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  civilized  pattern?  It  appears 
to  me  from  our  discussion  we  have  discovered  where 
pedagogy  has  surrendered  to  pedantry.  It  must  be 
located  at  that  point  where  those  investigating  the  cause 
that  associates  poverty  with  progress,  have  refused  to 
treat  economics  as  a  science  and  have  ignored  all  those 
natural  economic  balances  so  ably  correlated  by  Henry 
George.  Here  is  the  Waterloo  of  all  our  culture  and 
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higher   learning.     A   false   and   weak   foundation   in   the 
teachings  of  the  primary  relations  of  man,  a  social  animal. 

Practical  pedagogy  has  been  given  the  challenge.  It 
must  prove  to  a  sorely  tried  world  that  economics  is  a 
science  as  exact  as  any,  because  if  it  is  not  then  the  equit- 
able distribution  of  wealth  depends  upon  whether  men  are 
good  or  bad.  Ballots  or  bullets  will  be  used  to  enforce 
an  imaginary  system,  with  prunes  and  prisms  to  feed 
and  amuse  the  multitude  in  the  interim. 

We  who  are  gathered  here  today  cannot  suscribe  to 
such  a  doctrine  of  futility.  Upon  us  has  fallen  the  mantle 
of  practical  pedagogy.  We  must  cease  compromising 
with  the  truth.  It  is  for  us  to  stop  carping  about  the 
theories  of  George  in  the  back  parlor  or  convention  hall, 
while  maintaining  a  dignified  silence  on  the  front  porch, 
or  under  the  spot-light  of  public  office.  Those  who  do 
this  are  only  following  the  old  rule  of  economic  determina- 
tion and  are  of  no  value  to  a  movement  which  proposes 
to  establish  justice  among  men.  It  is  for  us  to  go  along 
the  highways  and  byways  to  teach  the  central  truth, 
fight  for  it,  yea  even  die  for  it,  no  matter  what  public 
office  we  hold.  A  recent  newspaper  article  quotes  the 
present  claimant  to  the  office  of  mayor  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  Cornelius  D.  Scully  (supposedly  a  Georgeist) 
as  saying  he  did  not  believe  in  using  the  prestige  of  public 
office  for  the  purpose  of  propaganda,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  engaged  in  -a  public  speaking  campaign  to 
elect  some  ward  heeler  to  office  to  further  perpetuate  the 
Federal  spoils  system.  Yet  this  same  man  was  among 
those  racketeering  politicians  who  forced  the  resignation 
of  the  first  honest  mayor  the  city  ever  had,  William  N. 
McNair,  who  was  trying  to  tell  the  people  the  truth. 
If  we  compromise  with  the  compromisers  they  will  soon 
make  Marxists  of  us  all,  while  the  Prince  of  Light  fights 
in  vain  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  that  unalienable 
right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  the  barbarian  hordes  from  within. 

PRIVATE  property  in  land  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
•*•  monstrous  inequalities  which  are  developing  in 
modern  society.  It  is  this,  and  not  any  miscalculation 
of  Nature  in  bringing  into  the  world  more  mouths  than 
she  can  feed,  that  gives  rise  to  that  tendency  of  wages  to 
a  minimum — that  "iron  law  of  wages"  as  the  Germans 
call  it — that,  in  spite  of  all  advances  in  productive  power, 
compels  the  laboring  classes  to  the  least  return  on  which 
they  will  consent  to  live. 

—THE  LAND  QUESTION,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 

I~"\ID  you  ever  see  a  company  of  well-bred  men  and 
*-^  women  sitting  down  to  a  good  dinner,  without 
scrambling,  or  jostling,  or  gluttony,  each  knowing  that 
his  own  appetite  will  be  satisfied,  deferring  to  and  helping 
the  others?  That  is  human  society  as  it  might  be. 

— SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 


Radical   Literary   Intelligentsia 

and  Hard-headed  Propertied 

Conservatives:  A  Study 

in  Similarities 

PROF.    HARRY    GUNNISON    BROWN   AT   HENRY 
GEORGE  CONGRESS 

IT  is  very  discreditable  for  an  "intellectual"  to  be  found 
*•  adhering  to  ideas  which  other  "intellectuals"  have 
come  to  regard  as  out  of  date.  Or,  at  any  rate,  such 
appears  to  be  the  view  of  those  who  are  currently  rated 
as  intellectuals! 

The  "Single  Tax"  is  reputed  to  be  out  of  date.  Hence, 
mention  of  it  arouses  no  tremor  of  real  interest  in  the  mind 
of  the  typical  present-day  intellectual;  and  his  only 
reaction  is  likely  to  be  a  hasty  disavowal  of  support  for  it. 
The  idea  of  taxing  at  a  high  rate  community-produced 
land  values,  considered  as  a  truly  significant  step  in  the 
establishment  of  an  ideal  economic  order,  seems  to  be 
completely  ignored  by  most  "liberal"  and  "progressive" 
magazines  and  newspapers.  The  subject  is  avoided  as 
if  it  were  a  dangerous  microbe.  It  appears  to  be  the 
one  subject  that  proprietors  and  editors  of  these  journals 
think  it  not  worth  while  to  discuss  and  about  which  they 
won't  editorialize. 

And  yet,  to  the  casual  onlooker  who  will  think  over  the 
matter  without  prejudice,  it  cannot  but  seem  peculiar 
that  intellectuals — especially  those  who  consider  them- 
selves to  be  "liberal"  or  "progressive"  or  "radical" — should 
have  such  a  complex.  For,  after  all,  the  salient  fact  is 
that,  with  property  rights  as  they  are  now,  the  many  must 
pay  to  a  comparatively  few,  billions  of  dollars  a  year  merely 
for  permission  to  work  and  to  live  on  the  earth. 

Since  there  are  barren  mountain  tops,  remote  and  for- 
bidding islands,  the  trackless  wastes  of  deserts,  and  other 
relatively  undesirable  places  where  men  may  attempt 
to  live  and  to  work  without  paying  others  for  permission 
to  do  so,  the  last  statement  needs  some  qualification. 
The  statement  should  rather  be  that  a  majority  of  us 
must  pay  to  the  rest  of  us,  billions  of  dollars  a  year  for 
permission  to  work  and  to  live  on  the  earth,  in  those 
locations  which  geological  forces  and  community  develop- 
ment have  made  comparatively  livable. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  proposition  that  the  payments 
made  for  such  permission — and  certainly  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  community-produced  advantages — should  go 
to  the  community,  seems  altogether  reasonable.  On 
the  face  of  it,  allowing  some  men  to  charge  others  for  such 
permission  seems  like  allowing  some  to  charge  others 
for  permission  to  sail  boats  on  the  ocean,  swim  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  breathe  the  air  or  enjoy  the  sunshine.  Through 
what  legerdemain  of  rationalization  do  our  "intellectuals" 
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manage  to  persuade  themselves  that  here  is  no  problem 
of  special  import  to  the  common  welfare? 

Possibly  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  many 
modern  intellectuals,  so-called,  are  pretty  thoroughly 
permeated — though  they  do  not  always  realize  it — with 
the  ideology  of  Marxian  socialism.  Therefore,  they  find 
all  the  ills  of  our  economic  life  in  "capitalism,"  in  the 
"exploitation"  of  the  masses  by  their  "capitalist"  employ- 
ers, in  "the  profit  system."  That  there  is  anything 
peculiar  in  the  income  from  land  as  contrasted  with  the 
income  from  capital,  or  that  the  rent  of  land  is  a  matter 
of  significant  concern  in  a  society  "suffering  from  the 
ills  of  capitalism"  and  of  "the  profit  motive,"  does  not 
seriously  occur  to  them. 

The  Marxian  viewpoint  is  that  the  chief  robbers  of 
labor  are  the  owners  of  capital  and  that  the  chief  exploitive 
income  is  the  income  of  capital.  The  owners  of  land  may 
intercept  a  little  of  what  would  otherwise  go  to  capital 
— and  so  would  in  any  case  be  taken  away  from  the  workers 
—but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great  significance  to  the  radi- 
cal permeated  by  the  Marxian  philosophy.  And  the  literary 
intelligentsia  who,  on  the  basis  of  a  little  desultory  reading 
in  the  literature  of  socialism  and  near-socialism,  plus 
some  training  in  belles  lettres,  plus  a  modicum  of  journal- 
istic experience,  essay  to  instruct  supposedly  less  initiated 
intellectuals  in  the  complexities  of  our  economic  order, 
through  the  "high-brow"  magazines  as  a  medium,  are 
apt  to  be  equally  vague  or  equally  non-committal  regard- 
ing any  distinction  between  land  and  capital. 

Does  it  not  seem  a  bit  incongruous  to  find  socialists, 
"parlor  pinks,"  "liberals"  (post-war  style)  and  hide- 
bound conservatives,  all  in  agreement  in  not  admitting 
or,  anyhow,  in  not  stressing  any  important  distinction 
between  sites  and  natural  resources  on  the  one  hand  and 
constructed  capital  on  the  other  hand. 

The  reader,  nevertheless,  habituated  to  drinking  of 
the  current  stream  of  thought,  is  likely  enough  to  lift  a 
sceptical  eyebrow  and  inquire:  "Well,  is  there  any  socially 
significant  distinction  between  land  and  capital  or  between 
the  income  from  the  one  and  that  from  the  other?" 

Such  a  question  is,  of  course,  fair  enough.  It  must 
receive  a  fair  and  sufficient  answer. 

Let  us  begin  an  answer  by  analyzing  the  nature  of 
capital  and  the  income  from  capital.  In  doing  this  we 
shall  seem  to  be  taking  the  side  of  the  conservatives. 
For  we  shall  find  ourselves  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
interest  on  capital  can  be  defended  by  precisely  the  same 
argument  commonly  used  to  justify  the  wages  of  labor, 
viz.,  contribution  to  the  productive  process.  So  perhaps 
socialists  and  parlor  pinks  and  (new  style)  liberals  will 
refuse  to  read  further! 

Two  facts  are  fundamental  in  the  problem.  The  first 
is  that  capital  is  useful,  that  we  can  produce  more  if  we 
construct  capital  to  aid  us  than  if  we  do  not.  The  second 
is  that  capital  can  come  into  existence  only  through  saving. 


How  can  a  fisherman  increase  his  catch?  Perhaps  by 
building  himself  a  boat  that  enables  him  to  go  where  the 
fish  are  most  plentiful.  But  to  build  the  boat  he  must 
save,  i.  e.,  he  must  produce,  for  a  time,  more  than  he  con- 
sumes. The  boat  is,  of  course,  an  excess  of  his  production 
over  his  consumption.  If  he  consumes  each  day  all  that 
he  produces  that  day,  the  boat  will  never  materialize. 
The  larger  daily  catch  after  the  boat  becomes  available 
must  be  regarded  as  partly  a  repayment  of  the  labor  of 
building  the  boat  and  partly  interest,  the  extra  return 
made  possible  by  the  new  capital  over  what  all  the  owner's 
labor,  past  and  present,  could  produce  without  it.  Wherein 
can  his  enjoyment  of  this  interest,  this  extra  return  made 
possible  by  his  own  saving,  be  objected  to?  Whom  is  it 
supposed  that  he  is  robbing? 

How  can  a  farmer  increase  his  crop?  He  may  work 
to  fertilize  his  land  or  he  may  irrigate  it  or  he  may  plant 
and  bring  to  maturity  an  orchard.  With  the  fertilized 
land  he  can  produce  more  each  year  than  if  the  land  were 
not  fertilized,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  if  it  is  irrigated. 
With  the  planted  orchard  he  can  make  his  labor  of  future 
years  more  productive  in  the  getting  of  fruit.  But  in 
each  case  he  has  to  save,  i.  e.,  produce  for  a  time  more 
than  he  consumes.  His  extra  production  is  not  of  wheat, 
corn  or  fruit  but  is  greater  fertility  or  moisture  in  the 
soil,  or  growing  fruit  trees.  These  things  are  produced 
in  addition  to  what  the  farmer  consumes.  He  produces 
them  in  additional  working  hours  beyong  the  time  neces- 
sary to  produce  his  own  current  means  of  livelihood. 
Or,  possibly,  he  first  produces  an  excess  of  wheat,  corn, 
etc.,  and  then  lives  upon  this  excess  while  making  the 
improvements  in  or  on  his  farm. 

When,  thereafter,  the  farmer  enjoys  the  larger  crops 
made  possible  by  the  fertilization  of  his  land  or  by  its 
irrigation  or  by  the  planting  of  the  fruit  trees,  all  of  the 
excess  above  what  the  labor  spent  in  improving  the  farm 
could  have  brought  him  if  applied  directly  to  current 
crop  production,  is  a  return  on  capital,  an  interest  return, 
an  extra  income  made  possible  by  his  saving.  Let  those 
socialists  and  those  pinkish  literary  intelligentsia  who 
contend  that  the  income  received  by  the  owners  of  capital 
as  such,  is  a  robbery  of  the  masses,  explain  for  us  what 
masses  or  what  individuals  the  farmer  of  our  illustration 
is  robbing?  In  what  sense  does  it  take  something  away 
from  others,  for  the  farmer  to  save  and  thereby  to  make 
possible  a  larger  production  on  his  farm  in  future  years? 
What  person  is  made  poorer  by  the  fact  that  the  farmer's 
soil  is  now  richer  or  more  effectively  watered  than  before? 
In  just  what  way  does  it  injure  the  masses  of  working  people 
or  "deprive"  any  worker  of  "the  full  product  of  his  labor," 
when  the  farmer's  orchard  begins  to  bear  fruit  and  the 
farmer  receives,  thereby,  gradual  repayment  for  his  tem- 
porarily wageless  labor  of  planting,  plus  an  excess  which 
may  properly  be  called  interest  or  income  on  capital, 
the  reward  of  his  saving  and  a  consequence  of  the  fact 
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that,  by  saving  and  thus  accumulating  capital,  we  can 
usually  produce  more  wealth  than  if  we  did  not  save? 

The  principle  involved  here  is  precisely  the  same  when, 
as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  person  who  saves  does  not 
himself  construct  the  capital  but  provides  the  means, 
from  his  saving,  for  someone  else  to  do  it.  Thus,  suppose 
the  farmer  of  our  illustration,  whom  we  shall  now  call 
Noren,  does  not  himself  fertilize  his  farm  or  install  the 
irrigation  system  or  plant  the  trees,  in  his  extra  time 
(beyond  that  necessary  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  himself  and  his  family),  but  instead  uses  that 
extra  time  to  produce  an  excess  of  wheat,  potatoes,  car- 
rots, peas,  etc.,  beyond  his  own  needs.  This  excess  he 
gives  to  another,  whom  we  shall  call  Fenton,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  be  free  to  improve  Noren's  farm. 
Fenton,  we  may  suppose,  needs  the  potatoes,  peas,  etc. 
He  wishes  to — perhaps  needs  to — consume  currently 
all  that  he  can  produce.  If  someone  does  not  provide 
him  with  the  potatoes,  peas,  etc.,  he  must  spend  his  own 
time  producing  them.  He  can  afford  to  work  the  requisite 
number  of  days  fertilizing  Noren's  farm  or  making  an 
irrigation  system  for  it  or  planting  trees  on  it,  only  if 
he  has  something  to  live  on  while  doing  so.  If  Noren 
gives  him  for  his  work  all  the  potatoes,  carrots,  peas, 
etc.,  that  Fenton  could  produce  for  himself  in  the  time 
he  spends  improving  Noren's  farm,  how  is  Fenton  in  any 
way  injured?  How  is  he  prevented  from  enjoying  "the 
full  product  of  his  labor?"  It  is  Noren's  saving  that 
makes  possible  the  improvement  of  the  farm.  Fenton 
has  lost  nothing  whatever.  If  Noren  now  enjoys  the 
larger  product  from  his  farm  which  is  the  result  of  the 
improvement  made  possible  by  his  own  saving,  in  what 
way  is  he  robbing  Fenton?  Fenton  is  at  least  as  well 
off  as  he  would  have  been  had  Noren  not  saved.  And 
Fenton  is  certainly  not  prevented  from  saving  on  his 
own  account, — if  he  desires  to  do  so  and  can  live  on  less 
than  his  current  production.  But,  in  the  case  we  have 
been  considering,  it  is  Noren's  saving  that  is  responsible 
for  the  increased  productiveness  of  Noren's  farm. 

Let  us  change  the  illustration  somewhat,  so  as  to  make 
it  both  more  complicated  and  more  realistic.  Noren, 
the  farmer,  does  not  directly  give  Fenton  the  wheat, 
potatoes,  carrots  and  peas,  but  sells  these  crops  for  money 
(or  bank  checks)  and  pays  the  money  (or  checks  on  his 
bank)  to  Fenton  who  uses  it  to  buy  deeded  food  and  (per- 
haps) other  goods.  Noren,  we  may  say,  adds  to  society's 
available  stock  of  consumable  goods,  receives  money 
(in  effect,  tickets)  entitling  him  to  use  up  those  goods  or 
their  equivalent,  and  passes  this  money,  or  a  part  of  it 
(what  he  saves),  to  Fenton  who  buys  therewith  the  con- 
sumable goods  he  needs  and  wants.  Thus,  Fenton  does 
not  have  to  spend  his  own  time  producing  goods  for  im- 
mediate consumption  but  has  his  time  made  free — through 
Noren's  saving — for  producing  capital. 

And  now  let  us  illustrate   the  dependence  of  capital 


construction  on  saving,  by  a  case  still  more  complicated 
and  one  which  pictures  contemporary  investment  in  cor- 
porate industry.  A  large  number  of  Norens  (so  to  speak), 
including  farmers,  bakers,  tailors,  coal  miners,  et  al., 
save,  and  invest  in  the  stock  of  a  paper  manufactur- 
ing company  which  is  about  to  construct  a  paper  mill. 
The  company  hires  a  large  number  of  Fentons  to  make 
the  materials  for  the  mill  and  do  the  constructing.  The 
Norens  produce  more  cereals,  bread,  potatoes,  clothing, 
coal,  etc.,  than  they  are  themselves  consuming.  That 
is  to  say,  they  save.  The  money  they  receive  for  this 
excess  (i.  e.,  the  money  they  do  not  spend  to  satisfy  their 
own  current  needs  and  desires)  is  paid  for  (invested  in) 
stock  of  the  paper  company.  The  paper  company  pays 
it  to  the  Fentons,  who  are  enabled  to  buy  therewith  the 
excess  of  consumable  goods  produced  by  the  Norens. 
Thus,  the  Fentons  have  their  time  set  free  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  mill,  even  though  their  circumstances 
are  such  that  they  need,  or  insist  on  having,  in  the  form 
of  consumable  goods  and  services,  all  that  they  currently 
earn, — even  though,  that  is,  they  themselves  save  nothing. 

The  saving  of  the  Norens,  in  short,  makes  possible  a 
construction  of  capital  by  the  Fentons.  The  Fentons  are 
certainly  no  worse  off  than  if  they  spent  their  entire  time 
producing  goods  for  immediate  consumption.  They  are 
paid,  in  money  exchangeable  for  the  excess  consumable 
goods  produced  by  others,  all  that  their  own  labor  could 
produce  of  such  goods.  The  capital  they  construct  could 
not  come  into  existence  without  the  saving  of  the  Norens. 
It  is  the  saving  of  the  latter,  their  production  of  more 
than  they  consume,  that  makes  the  construction  of  the 
capital  possible.  If,  now,  this  capital  is  truly  productive, 
if  it  does  really  add  to  the  output  of  industry  an  excess 
over  what  the  labor  and  all  the  rest  of  the  capital  of  the 
community  could  have  produced  without  it,  and  if  this 
excess  goes,  as  return  on  their  investment,  to  the  Norens, 
who  made  the  excess  production  possible,  in  what  way 
have  the  Fentons  been  robbed? 

It  is,  of  course,  open  to  "liberal"  and  "parlor  pinkish" 
critics  of  property  income  in  the  existing  economic  order, 
to  object  that  those  who  save  are,  in  some  cases,  recipients 
of  income  that  they  never  earned  and  that  it  is  out  of  such 
unearned  income  that  they  have  been  able  to  make  their 
accumulations.  Monopoly,  unfair  competition,  use  of 
fiduciary  positions  for  personal  profit,  etc.,  may  be  com- 
mon means  to  affluence.  None  the  less,  those  who  so 
contend  ought  to  take  pains  to  separate  these  various 
means  of  exploitation,  at  least  in  thought,  and  show  how 
each  one  conduces  to  give  individuals  and  classes  unearned 
income.  Certainly  they  ought  not  to  lump  all  such 
means  of  privileged  income  together  as  "surplus  value," 
or  as  inevitably  involved  in  "the  profit  system."  Nor 
may  they  with  propriety  use  discussion  of  such  purely 
unearned  and  illicit  incomes  as  a  means  of  making  plausible 
any  objection  they  may  feel  to  a  kind  of  income,  interest 
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on  capital,  which  is,  in  itself,  entirely  reasonable  and 
justifiable,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  merely  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  a  productive  contribution. 

And  now  how  about  the  income  from  land  ownership, 
which,  to  conservatives,  socialists,  parlor  pinks  and  (new 
style)  "liberals,"  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  income 
on  capital?  Land  rent,  purely  as  such — as  distinguished 
from  what  is  paid  for  the  use  of  buildings,  orchards,  intro- 
duced fertility  and  other  improvements  on  or  in  land — 
is  surely  not  paid. for  saving.  In  other  words,  land  rent 
is  not  paid  for  an  added  output  of  industry  produced  by 
capital  which  in  turn  has  been  made  possible  by  individual 
saving.  Instead,  as  we  have  already  noted,  it  is  a  payment 
which  non -owners  of  land  (in  many  countries,  the  great 
majority)  must  pay  to  landowners  for  permission  to  work 
and  to  live  on  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  geological 
forces  and  community  development  have  made  relatively 
productive  and  livable. 

What  is  there  so  unreasonable  about  the  contention 
that  individuals  should  not  be  allowed  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  charging  other  individuals  for  permission  to 
work  and  to  live  on  the  earth  and  to  enjoy  community- 
produced  advantages?  What  is  there  so  unreasonable 
about  the  proposal  that  whatever  is  paid  by  the  user, 
for  permission  to  use  those  locations  which  have  been  made 
desirable  by  community  development  (and,  of  course, 
by  past  geological  forces)  should  be  paid  to  the  community? 
What  is  there  so  unreasonable  about  the  view  that  this 
(in  the  main)  community-produced  annual  rental  value 
of  land  ought  to  be  the  first  source,  even  though  not  neces- 
sarily the  only  source,  of  community  revenue? 

Then  what  is  the  explanation  for  the  utter  lack  of  inter- 
est of  "liberals,"  during  recent  years,  in  this  reform  and 
for  the  apparent  fear  of  some  of  them  lest  they  be  suspected 
of  any  sympathy  with  it?  Can  it  be  that  in  the  intellectual 
realm  inhabited  by  our  near-socialists,  "liberals,"  et 
al.,  including  the  literary  intelligentsia,  there  are  more  or 
less  obligatory  changing  styles  of  thought  and  changing 
economic  philosophies?  And  do  the  literary  intelligentsia 
subconsciously  feel  that  they  would  be  as  discredited  to 
ignore  such  styles  as  a  lady  of  fashion  might  be,  in  her 
circle,  if  she  began  regularly  to  garb  herself  in  the  dress 
and  millinery  of  the  nineties  or  the  early  nineteen  hundreds? 
And  is  advocacy  of  the  public  appropriation  of  the  com- 
munity-produced rent  of  land  thus  discreditable  for  the 
literary  intelligentsia  merely  because  it  is  out  of  style, 
while  advocacy  of  "production  for  use  and  not  for  profit" 
is  highly  creditable  because,  in  their  particular  circle,  it 
is  now  in  style? 

Or  is  the  subject  of  capital  and  its  dependence  on  saving 
— together  with  the  idea  of  the  serviceableness  of  capital 
and,  therefore,  of  saving,  in  our  economic  order — too 
difficult  for  the  ready  comprehension  of  minds  trained 
more  to  ban  mots  and  general  literary  cleverness  and 
effectiveness  than  to  economic  analysis!  And  is  the  dis- 


tinction between  income  on  capital,  received  for  an  added 
productiveness  of  industry  resulting  from  individual  saving 
and  investment,  and  income  on  land,  received  by  individ- 
uals for  community-produced  advantages  and  for  per- 
mitting others  to  work  and  to  live  on  the  earth, — is  this 
distinction  too  subtile  for  the  "intellectuals"  among  our 
social  radicals  to  understand! 

Or  may  it  possibly  be  the  case  that  advocacy  of  so 
specific  a  reform  as  the  public  appropriation  of  land  values 
gets  more  easily  discredited  among  people  of  supposed 
importance,  and  butters  fewer  literary  parsnips,  because 
it  arouses  a  more  definite  hatred  and  a  more  definite 
desire  to  get  it  looked  at  askance  than  do  vague  general 
complaints  about  "the  profit  motive"  and  "the  evils  of 
capitalism?"  A  particular  reform  is  contemplated,  defi- 
nitely taking  away  the  privileged  income  of  a  particular 
class,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  many  members  of  that 
class  will  endeavor  to  discredit,  as  much  as  they  can,  both 
it  and  those  who  support  it. 

As  with  literary  intelligentsia  of  radical  persuasion,  so 
with  the  political  "leaders"  of  radical  groups.  Will  not— 
indeed,  does  not — the  candidate  for  president  or  governor, 
of  a  radical  party,  feel  it  usually  unwise  to  stress  such 
a  specific  reform,  even  though  he  believes  in  it?  For, 
after  all,  he  wants  the  greatest  possible  number  of  support- 
ers, the  greatest  possible  number  of  votes,  and  the  way 
to  win  such  supporters,  as  in  the  case  of  candidates  of 
the  major  and  less  radical  parties,  is  to  talk  in  generalities 
and  commit  himself  to  nothing  specific  which  may  offend 
any  appreciable  number  of  potential  followers.  If,  among 
the  moderately  poor  who  look  for  an  economic  millennium 
and  who  might  give  him  a  feeling  of  success  by  multiply- 
ing the  total  vote  for  him,  are  a  considerable  number  who 
have  been  lured  into  the  purchase  of  vacant  lots  in  the 
hope  of  an  increase  in  their  value,  and  who,  believing  in 
some  vaguely  conceived  reorganization  of  society  which 
will  benefit  themselves  by  guaranteeing  them  "the  full 
product  of  their  labor,"  nevertheless  do  not  desire,  mean- 
while, any  public  appropriation  of  community-produced 
values, — if  such  citizens  are  a  part  of  his  hoped-for  follow- 
ing, he  is  not  likely  to  be  too  specific  in  urging  this  reform. 

Then,  too,  most  of  the  supporters  of  such  a  candidate 
are  probably  more  interested  in  hazy  promises  of  a  new 
and  better  world  than  they  are  in  the  making  of  a  clear 
distinction  between  income  from  capital  and  income 
from  land.  And  those  who  own  no  property  of  any  kind, 
or  almost  none,  are  perhaps  easier  to  arouse  to  a  general, 
though  vague,  opposition  to  private  enjoyment  of  income 
from  any  type  of  property  than  to  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish, each  from  each,  income  from  sites  and  natural 
resources,  income  from  capital,  income  from  monopolistic 
control  of  an  industry  or  industries,  and  income  from  busi- 
ness chicanery.  It  is  mentally  easier  and,  for  some,  may 
be  more  satisfying  emotionally,  to  join  a  radical  group 
which  is  striving  for  "the  abolition  of  the  profit  system" 
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or  for  a  "share-the-wealth"  scheme  than  to  attempt  to 
discover,  by  careful  investigation  and  analysis,  what  are 
the  different  specific  evils  from  which  our  society  suffers 
and  how  each  specific  evil  can  be  prevented  without, 
necessarily,  revamping  the  entire  economic  system. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unreasonable  to  claim  that, 
once  the  annual  rental  value  of  land,  or  the  major  part  of 
it  is  appropriated  by  the  public,  no  further  reforms  will 
be  necessary  to  make  the  price  system  ("capitalism") 
work  most  smoothly  and  fairly  for  the  general  good. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  this  particular  reform  is 
one  of  the  most  important  along  the  line  of  making  "cap- 
italism" or  the  price  system  what  its  conservative  defend- 
ers claim  it  is,  viz.,  a  system  which  rewards  industry 
and  thrift  and  enterprise  and  gives  most  to  those  who  are 
most  deserving, — presumably  to  those  who  serve  the 
public  best.  It  leaves  in  the  economic  order  its  essential 
element  of  freedom,  freedom  as  to  what  work  to  do,  free- 
dom to  save  and  invest  in  capital  construction  or  not  to 
do  so,  freedom  on  the  part  of  each  individual  and  group 
of  individuals  to  use  his  or  their  capital  in  whatever  line 
of  industry  seems  most  profitable.  And  this  reform  would 
add  a  new  freedom,  viz.,  freedom  to  live  and  to  work  on 
the  earth  without  being  hindered  or  prevented  by  persons 
who,  not  desiring  to  use  their  land  (or  much  of  it)  them- 
selves, hold  it  out  of  use  speculatively  in  the  hope  of  making 
money  from  a  community-produced  increase  of  value. 

How  can  it  be  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  an  economic 
philosophy  which  would  base  incomes  on  service,  which 
would  reward  industry,  enterprise,  thrift  and  inventive 
genius,  to  support  such  an  incongruous  element  in  the 
economic  system  as  that  which  enables  a  part  of  us  to 
collect  from  the  rest  of  us  merely  for  permission  to  work 
and  to  live  on  the  earth  in  those  locations  having  community- 
produced  advantages? 

And  now  let  us  raise  a  question  as  to  those  industrial 
magnates  who  have  recently  been  so  much  publicized  in 
the  matter  of  their  insistence  on  preservation  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  maintenance  of  freedom  in  our  economic 
system  and  the  continuance  of  an  economic  order  based 
on  individual  initiative  and  thrift.  If  such  industrial 
magnates  do  not  support — if,  perchance,  they  oppose — 
a  system  of  taxation  which  would  make  our  economic 
order  more  nearly  conform  to  their  professed  principles, 
which  would  bring  it  about  that  the  rewards  of  industry, 
henceforth,  would  be  distributed  more  consistently  with 
the  contributions,  by  each  person,  of  effort,  thrift,  and 
productive  enterprise,  which  would  no  longer,  through 
heavy  taxation  of  capital,  deprive  those  who  save,  and  so 
accumulate  capital,  of  the  returns  which  this  capital 
yields, — if  they  do  not  support  such  a  system  of  taxation, 
what  must  reasonable  men  say  about  them?  Will  not 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  conclusion  be  that  such 
magnates  are  not  really  interested  in  a  free  society,  any 
more  than  are  the  radicals  who  seek  "the  dictatorship 


of  the  proletariat";  that  they  are  not  really  interested, 
any  more  than  are  socialists  and  communists,  in  the  giving 
of  its  full  reward  to  voluntary  individual  thrift  and  enter- 
prise, or  in  the  development  of  the  fullest  practicable 
degree  of  individualism;  but  that  they,  along  with  their 
sympathizers  among  journalists  and  politicians,  are  using 
the  slogans  and  rhetorical  flourishes  descriptive  of  such 
an  ideal,  as  a  smoke  screen  to  conceal  their  real  purpose, 
viz.,  the  maintenance  of  special  privileges  which  are 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  ideal  they  profess  to  sup- 
port? 

Have  we  here  a  case  where  "extremes  meet,"  since 
radical  "leaders,"  including  the  literary  intelligentsia  of 
radical  leanings,  and  conservative  business  men  and  jour- 
nalists, alike,  support  the  principle  of  letting  some  live  as 
parasites  on  others, — the  one  group  desiring  that  those 
who  do  not  save  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  saving  of 
others,  and  the  other  group  desiring  that  certain  individuals, 
as  owners  of  the  earth  and  of  community-produced  loca- 
tion values,  shall  continue  to  collect  from  others  for  per- 
mission to  live  and  to  work  on  the  relatively  livable  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface?  If,  perhaps,  the  first  group  should 
finally  so  sway  the  masses  as  to  win  its  goal,  might  this 
not  be  due  in  part  to  a  general  confusion  of  thought,  re- 
garding the  distinction  between  earned  and  unearned 
incomes,  contributed  to  no  less  by  the  second  group  than 
by  the  first? 

Radical,  dreaming,  literary  intelligentsia  and  hard- 
headed  industrial  magnates!  Each  group  supposedly 
scorning  the  other!  Is  their  thinking  fundamentally 
alike,  after  all? 

Rent,  Wages  and  Interest- 

The  Law  of  Their  Relation 

EDWARD  WHITE  AT  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 

TN  teaching  political  economy  certain  fundamentals 
*•  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the  students,  for 
there  are  points  wherein  the  least  wobbliness  causes  con- 
fusion and  results  in  the  propagation  of  error. 

Political  economy  shows  us  that  wealth  is  produced 
from  natural  resources,  termed  land,  by  human  effort, 
termed  labor,  aided  by  various  instrumentalities,  termed 
capital.  Frequently  it  is  stated  that  the  product  wealth 
is  divided  into  three  portions,  rent  for  land,  wages  for 
labor,  and  interest  for  capital.  This  statement  accords 
with  common  speech,  but  it  is  incomplete  and  tends  to 
obscure  the  actual  relationships  involved. 

Ordinarily  people  speak  of  rent  as  payment  by  a  tenant 
to  a  landlord,  of  wages  as  payment  by  an  employer  to  a 
workman,  of  interest  as  payment  by  a  borrower  to  a 
lender.  These  statements  do  not  accord  with  basic  facts 
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but  reflect  superficial  appearances  only,  like  the  conven- 
tional statement  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east. 

Rent,  wages  and  interest  are  receipts,  not  expenditures. 
Primarily  they  are  received  by  man  from  nature  as  a 
result  of  wealth -producing  activity  on  the  part  of  man. 
Only  secondarily  and  only  in  part  can  they  properly  be 
viewed  as  payments  by  some  men  to  other  men. 

The  point  can  be  illustrated  by  simple  facts  of  common 
knowledge,  the  significance  of  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook. 

Wealth  being  the  product  of  human  exertion  applied 
to  nature  with  the  aid  of  capital,  it  is  plain  that  the  in- 
dividual who  undertakes  productive  activity  receives  in 
the  product  the  entire  quantity  of  wealth  resulting  from 
the  union  of  land,  labor  and  capital,  and  it  is  plain  that 
this  product  is  received  from  nature,  not  from  man. 

To  use  an  illustration  stripped  of  non-essentials,  con- 
sider some  man  who  undertakes  some  productive  activity 
on  some  location  and  uses  some  capital.  As  a  result  of 
his  exertion  (labor)  applied  to  natural  resources  (land) 
with  the  aid  of  certain  instrumentalities  (capital)  there 
is  a  product  (wealth).  Part  of  the  product  is  due  to  the 
man's  exertion;  this  is  the  wages  of  labor.  Part  of  the 
product  is  due  to  the  man  having  a  superior  location; 
this  is  the  rent  of  land.  Part  of  the  product  is  due  to  the 
capital  which  the  man  used;  this  is  the  interest  of  capital. 

After  the  man  has  received  wealth  from  nature  as  a 
result  of  productive  activity  on  his  part,  the  product  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  shared  with  other  men  who 
permitted  or  aided  the  activity.  Here  is  where  confusion 
enters,  because  at  first  glance  we  see  this  secondary  act 
of  sharing  the  product  take  place  in  the  form  of  payments 
commonly  called  rent,  wages  or  interest;  it  is  only  by 
closer  attention  that  we  see  the  producer  first  receive  from 
nature  the  entire  product  out  of  which  all  shares  must 
come.  So  do  we  see  the  sun  rise  in  the  east;  it  is  only 
by  closer  attention  that  we  perceive  the  revolution  of 
the  earth. 

Not  always  is  any  sharing  of  the  product  involved. 
The  producer  who  owns  the  location  where  he  labors 
does  not  pay  rent,  but  receives  rent  from  nature  in  the 
form  of  wealth  to  the  extent  of  whatever  advantage  his 
location  gives  him.  Self-employing  labor  does  not  pay 
wages,  but  receives  wages  from  nature  in  the  form  of  the 
wealth  produced.  The  producer  who  owns  the  capital 
he  uses  does  not  pay  interest,  but  receives  interest  from 
nature  in  the  form  of  wealth  due  to  his  use  of  capital. 

If  the  producer  needed  only  the  labor  power  of  himself, 
that  portion  of  the  product  resulting  from  labor  is  his 
wages;  if  he  needed  the  labor  power  of  other  men  to  aid 
in  part  or  all  of  the  undertaking,  the  wage  portion  of  the 
product  results  from  the  labor  of  all  the  men  involved, 
and  that  wage  portion  must  be  shared  among  them  ac- 
cording to  the  part  performed  by  each. 

If  the  producer  had  only  to  choose  a  more  productive 
location  upon  which  to  labor,  the  rent  or  superiority  dif- 
ferential of  his  location  comes  to  him  as  an  advantage 


over  other  men  who  used  less  productive  locations;  if 
he  must  first  buy  permission  to  use  a  better  location  than 
he  could  use  without  permission,  part  of  all  or  the  rent 
portion  of  the  product,  must  be  paid  to  the  person  whose 
permission  was  bought. 

If  the  producer  owned  the  capital  he  used,  that  portion 
of  the  product  due  to  the  use  of  such  instrumentalities 
comes  to  him  as  the  interest  of  his  capital;  if  he  had  to 
borrow  capital  from  others,  part  or  all  of  the  interest 
portion  of  the  product  must  be  paid  to  those  whose  capital 
he  used. 

Of  the  three,  rent  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  to 
grasp.  It  must  be  understood  that  rent  is  a  differential 
expressing  the  greater  productiveness  of  superior  land. 
Take  farm  land  for  example.  If  there  is  plenty  of  it 
available  on  any  of  which  a  farmer  can  produce  twenty 
bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  and  there  is  some  better  land 
on  which  the  same  application  of  labor  and  capital  will 
produce  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  there 
exists  a  differential  of  five  bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of 
the  better  land.  The  man  using  that  better  land  receives 
from  nature  five  bushels  more  per  acre  than  is  received 
by  other  men  using  twenty-bushel  land,  and  he  receives 
this  additional  five  bushels,  not  as  a  result  of  labor  or 
capital,  but  as  the  result  of  location.  This  holds  true  in 
all  forms  of  productive  activity,  although  not  always 
so  readily  perceived.  The  storekeeper  on  a  busy  down- 
town street  does  a  tremendous  volume  of  business,  not 
because  of  the  labor  or  capital  involved,  but  because  of 
location.  The  more  advantageous  locations  are  compara- 
tively scarce,  which  leads  men  to  bid  for  them  and  offer 
a  premium  for  their  use.  This  results  in  the  phenomenon 
of  land  value,  or  a  purchase  price  reflecting  the  opinion 
of  men  as  to  the  advantage  secured  by  using  particular 
locations. 

The  principle  of  the  illustration  given  holds  true  in  all 
the  subdivisions  and  through  all  the  ramifications  of 
human  activity  in  producing  wealth,  although  it  may 
not  always  be  seen  clearly.  There  is  a  necessary  series 
of  steps  between  the  raw  material  in  nature's  storehouse 
and  the  consumption  of  finished  products  by  consumers. 
If  these  steps  are  taken  by  one  person  at  one  place,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  the  whole  picture,  but  where  efficiency 
requires  subdivision  of  labor,  and  different  steps  are  taken 
by  different  sets  of  people  in  different  localities,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  process  may  obscure  the  basic  principle. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials,  the  processor  of  raw 
materials  into  finished  products,  and  the  distributor  who 
takes  the  final  step  in  production  by  placing  finished 
products  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  all  deal  with  the  loca- 
tion factor,  land;  the  human  factor,  labor;  the  assisting 
factor,  capital;  and  all  receive  from  nature  a  product  due 
to  the  union  of  these  three  factors. 

When  this  relationship  is  grasped,  many  difficulties 
vanish. 

The  notion  that  rent  enters  into  price,  or  is  an  element 
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of  cost,  is  seen  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order, 
for  obviously  rent  is  in  effect  a  reduction  of  cost,  the  user 
of  a  superior  location  producing  at  less  cost  per  unit  than 
those  using  inferior  locations. 

The  notion  that  wages  are  paid  to  labor  out  of  capital 
or  by  capitalists  is  also  seen  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  natural 
order,  for  obviously  wealth  must  first  be  produced  before 
there  is  anything  for  labor  to  have  or  to  share  in. 

The  notion  that  interest  is  extorted  from  producers 
is  seen  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order,  for  obviously 
it  is  nature  that  pays  interest,  and  it  pays  it  to  the  user 
of  capital  by  yielding  a  product  that  is  due  to  the  use  of 
capital. 

This  discussion  is  intended  to  emphasize  and  somewhat 
amplify  points  to  which  Henry  George  called  attention 
in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  but  which  he  did  not  enlarge 
upon  because  not  essential  to  his  inquiry.  This  discussion 
is  not  in  any  way  an  improvement  on  or  correction  of 
Henry  George,  but  may  serve  as  a  correction  of  some 
who  have  failed  to  grasp  the  teaching  of  this  greatest 
American. 

Unpublished  Letter 

of  Henry  George 

READ  BY  A.  LAURENCE  SMITH  AT  HENRY  GEORGE 
CONGRESS 

417  First  St., 

San  Francisco,  June  29/'80. 
Frank  H.  Norten,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  since  writing  received  the  copy  of  the  Era,  also  the  pam- 
phlets and  the  pasted  articles.  I  have  read  these  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  pleasure,  and  shall  read  them  again.  I  see  that  you 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  these  questions,  and  I  see  at 
once  that  my  book  will  explain  itself  perfectly  to  you,  and  that  you 
will  perceive  connections  and  methods  on  which  I  have  touched  but 
ightly. 

Coming  from  a  man  who  has  thought  and  has  felt  about  these  things, 
what  you  say  of  my  book  pleases  me.     I  am  glad  of  your  apprecia- 
ion  and  recognition.     And  I  will  say  to  you   frankly  that  I  have  the 
same  idea  of  its  importance  which  you  express.     It  may  be  a  long 
while  in  making  its  way;  but  that  does  not  trouble  me. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaintance,  for  working  in  a 
common  cause  we  can  be  of  much  mutual  assistance.  And  you  are 
in  a  position,  it  seems  to  me,  to  do  a  great  deal.  The  important  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  effect  a  junction  between  capital  and  labor.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem  to  one  who  has  never  thoughtfully  considered 
the  matter  the  hope  for  the  enfranchisement  of  labor  is  through  the 
selfish  aid  of  the  tremendous  aggregations  of  capital  whose  growth 
and  power  you  so  well  appreciate.  The  interests  of  the  railroad  kings 
and  the  interests  of  the  day  laborers  run  for  a  long  distance  together. 
But  as  to  their  true  interests  the  one  class  is  as  ignorant  as  the  other, 
and  it  is  as  necessary  to  "spread  the  light"  in  the  one  as  in  the  other 
direction.  Cannot  this  be  done?  Are  there  not  among  the  great 
railroad  managers  and  merchants  of  New  York  men  intelligent  enough 
to  see  that  what  we  want  is  just  what  will  be  best  for  them? 

I  see  the  New  York  Times  has  at  last  noticed  my  book — in  a  very 
flippant  and  unjust  way,  it  is  true;  but  still  I  am  glad  to  see  the  notice. 
If  the  professed  political  economists  will  only  start  in  to  "refute" 


the  truths  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  their  acceptance  will  come  so 
much  the  sooner. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  I  hope  you  will  send  me 
whatever  you  write  on  these  subjects.  Have  you  by  the  by  any 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Agathan  de  Potter  of  Brussels? 
He  has  recently  written  to  me  and  sent  me  some  of  his  writings.  I 
am  not  only  greatly  pleased  with  them,  for  on  essential  things  we 
completely  agree,  but  I  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  man, 
and'if  you  know  nothing  of  him  I  would  like  you  to  become  acquainted. 
I  presume  you  read  French,  which  unfortunately  I  do  not. 

With  best  wishes,  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you  again,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

HENRY  GEORGE. 

A  Popular  Novelist  Speaks 

"1T7E  fathers  and  mothers  of  today  are  anxious  about  the  drift  of  the 
W    rising  generation  toward  reckless  radical  thought,  aren't  we? 
Granted. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  can't  tell  the  children  that  everything 
in  the  world  is  all  right,  that  there  must  be  want  and  hunger  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  and  that  thousands  of  hands  aching  for  work  must 
remain  idle,  can  we?  Granted. 

But  we  do  feel,  in  the  depths  of  our  worrying  and  loving  hearts, 
that  if  there  were  something  we  could  do  to  keep  them  American, 
to  prove  to  them  that  their  eternal  natural  impulse  toward  change, 
their  eternal  young  impatience  with  needless  suffering  could  be  satisfied 
right  under  their  own  magnificent  Constitution,  we  would  do  it. 
Also  granted. 

If  you  reading  this,  feel  that,  then  give  this  thing  five  minutes 
of  your  time  now,  open  your  eyes  to  it,  and  some  day  hand  on  to 
these  same  fine,  restless,  ambitious  youngsters  a  better  world  than  the 
one  you  and  I  were  born  into. 

To  begin  then:  Is  not  every  time  of  social  misery  identified  with 
cruel,  unjust  taxes?  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  injustice  that 
is  the  base  and  structure  of  a  stupid  taxation  system  that  permits 
private  appropriation  of  the  publicly  created  revenue  and  then  puts 
the  load  that  it  should  bear  on  the  homes,  the  furniture,  the  purchases 
of  the  everyday  people  of  our  state? 

There  is  not  a  good,  thrifty,  hard-working  farmer's  wife  in  all  Cali- 
fornia who  would  not  resent  it  bitterly  if  her  husband  told  her  that 
he  and  she  had  to  pay  the  taxes  for  seven  or  eight  of  the  neighbors. 
"Oh,  and  what  do  they  pay?"  she  would  ask  suspiciously,  stop- 
ping her  work,  whatever  it  was,  looking  at  him  for  an  explanation 
of  such  madness. 

And  if  he  said,  "Well,  they  pay  nothing.  They're  just — in  luck. 
From  now  on  they  can  travel  about,  live  luxuriously,  leave  fortunes 
to  their  children.  And  that  means  we  have  to  work  harder,  give  up 
comforts  and  even  necessities,  mortgage  and  borrow  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives,"  then  wouldn't  her  emphatic  answer  be,  "Are  we  fools?" 

But  just  the  same  that  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  every  other  one 
of  us  who  pays  the  Sales  Tax  and  taxes  on  improvements  at  all,  is 
paying  for  the  unearned  idleness  and  luxury  of  others,  and  as  taxes 
multiply  and  increase  in  every  direction  the  injustice  of  the  situa- 
tion multiplies  and  increases,  too. 

I'm  not  speaking  of  the  taxes  the  rich  pay.  The  rich  are  always  in  a 
minority.  I'm  speaking  of  the  everyday  taxes  the  very  poorest,  the 
hardest-working  men  and  women  of  the  state  pay;  those  sly  hidden 
taxes  that  make  every  loaf  of  bread  you  buy  carry  53  separate  assess- 
ments; every  pound  of  bacon  pay  36  cents  to  someone;  every  dollar 
telegram  carry  a  weight  of  60  cents! 

And  all  the  while  the  real  wealth-making  thing,  the  one  thing  from 
which  all  wealth  flows,  the  land — this  earth,  the  only  thing  upon  which 
we  can  live,  the  thing  our  presence  gives  a  value  to — is  being  very 
lightly  taxed,  or  not  taxed  at  all. 
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The  land  will  feed  everyone,  and  leave  food  to  spare,  house  every- 
one, with  lumber  and  cement  and  bricks  and  roofing  to  spare.  Best 
of  all,  it  will  employ  everyone.  Let  men  get  to  it,  on  the  honest  simple 
economical  terms  upon  which  God  meant  his  children  to  have  it,  and 
there  can  be  no  more  problem  of  supply.  To  work,  and  to  earn  the 
wages  of  his  work,  these  will  be  the  right  of  every  man. 

We  have  to  go  to  the  land  for  everything,  food,  water,  and  gold, 
the  fleeces  of  sheep,  the  lumber  for  houses,  wheat,  apples,  pasturage 
and  oil. 

But  stupidly,  centuries  ago,  men  permitted  a  few  to  fence  it  off,  to 
hold  rich  tracts  of  it  idle  and  unimproved,  so  that  their  children  might 
some  day  sell  tiny  strips  of  it  at  high  prices,  and  make  other  men's 
children  beg  for  the  privilege  of  working  on  it.  You  Californians, 
do  you  realize  how  rich  this  state  is,  what  a  cornucopia  of  fruits  and 
grains  she  pours  out  for  the  rest  of  the  world — silver,  apples,  cotton, 
wheat,  everything  that  we  need  upon  which  to  live,  everything  that 
the  world  must  buy?  And  do  you  realize  that  while  the  actual  owners 
of  this  food  and  oil  and  gold-producing  soil  are  paying  hardly  any  taxes 
at  all,  we  others  are  straining  to  support  them,  straining  to  keep  them 
rich  so  that  they  may  hold  on  to  our  rightful  heritage  and  pass  it  along 
to  their  children,  at  the  eternal  expense  of  other  children  yet  unborn? 

The  cure  for  this  condition  sounds  a  little  formidable.  It  isn't. 
It  has,  instead,  the  simplicity  and  sanity  of  all  the  great  movements 
that  have  bettered  mankind  without  injuring  anyone;  that  have 
moved  the  slow  old  world  one  step  nearer  to  that  time  that  those  of 
us  who  pray  or  think  of  when  we  say:  "Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy 
will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Exaggerated?  Not  at  all.  This  is  an  understatement.  It  is  an 
understatement  to  say  that  the  present  injustice  of  the  tax  system  is  the 
one  thing  that  may  really  hurry  this  rich,  powerful,  adequate  coun- 
try of  ours  into  the  wretchedness  of  that  intemperate,  destructive 
thinking  that  leads  to  blood-stained  trouble.  The  danger  is  very  real 
and  very  near. 

Has  this  great  reform  ever  been  tried?  It  has  been  tried  in  Aus- 
tralia with  such  success  that  some  of  us  who  like  to  find  long  parallels 
of  history  see  in  this  another  world  re-birth,  as  America  was  born 
in  1776.  Remember  that  most  of  the  world  was  ruled  by  kings  then. 
It  didn't  seem  such  a  tremendous  thing,  the  breaking  away  of  a  few 
colonies.  But  the  crowns  have  come  down  in  France,  Brazil,  Spain, 
China,  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Portugal,  as  country  after  country 
has  followed  that  little  beginning.  And  world  changes,  toward  peace 
and  prosperity,  must  follow. 

This  charge  differs  from  most  all  the  social  plans  that  end  in  "ism" 
in  that  it  involves  no  dictatorship.  It  is  honest,  intelligent,  sane,  logi- 
cally American  in  that  it  does  not  conflict  with  or  alter  our  Constitution, 
touch  these  rights  inherently  ours!  It  does  right  an  old,  old  wrong:  and 
it  does  place  the  tax  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  and  frees  usall 
to  enjoy  the  richness  of  a  state  that  should  never  know  poverty  in 
any  form,  nor  all  the  woes  and  crimes  that  follow  poverty  and  idleness. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  day.     Get  your  share  of  sunrise! 

— KATHLEEN  NORRIS. 

T  F  chattel  slavery  be  unjust,  then  is  private  property 
•*•  in  land  unjust.  For,  let  the  circumstances  be  what 
they  may — the  ownership  of  land  will  always  give  the 
ownership  of  men,  to  a  degree  measured  by  the  necessity 
(real  or  artificial)  for  the  use  of  land.  This  is  but  a  state- 
ment in  different  form  of  the  law  of  rent. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

A  M ERICA  is  unquestionably  the  land  of  oppor- 
•**•  tunity.  The  most  hopeless  economic  ignoramus 
may  aspire  to  congress  or  the  presidency  with  excellent 
chances  of  success. — SAMUEL  DANZIGER. 


Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 

T  T  E  died  dictating  to  his  acting  stenographer,  Miss 
•*•  -*•  Mary  Hennessy,  his  half  sister,  the  active  brain  in 
the  frail  body  functioning  to  the  very  last. 

There  is  nothing  to  regret.  He  had  lived  his  life  and 
his  successes  were  many.  He  had  won  his  spurs  as  a 
journalist,  a  banker,  and  a  representative  in  the  New 
Jersey  legislature.  He  had  been  blessed  above  most  men 
in  the  host  of  friends  he  had  made,  in  the  half  century 
of  a  companionship  with  a  devoted  wife  who  preceded 
him  in  death  and  who  watched  over  him  with  unremitting 
solicitude,  in  the  honors  that  were  showered  upon  him 
as  president  of  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  as  president 
of  the  International  League  for  Land  Value  Taxation 
and  Free  Trade,  and  foremost  spokesman  for  the  Georgeist 
cause  in  the  English  speaking  world. 

He  was  city  editor  of  the  old  Daily  News  of  this  city, 
having  graduated  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  at  the  time  the  youngest  city  editor  in  New  York. 
He  was  the  president  of  the  Franklin  Society  for  Home 
Building  and  Savings.  As  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  he  was  closely  associated  with  Governor  Wilson 
and  his  progressive  policies.  As  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  he  was  warmly  supported  by  Governor 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Hennessy  was  born  in  Waterford,  Ireland.  He 
visited  Ireland  after  presiding  at  the  International  Con- 
ference in  London  in  September  last. 

His  address  in  opening  this  remarkable  convention  at 
which  representatives  of  many  nations  were  gathered, 
was  a  noble  setting  forth  of  the  philosophy  to  which  his 
life  had  been  devoted.  It  appeared  in  the  September- 
October  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  was  editorially 
noticed  in  the  London  Times.  There  also  appeared 
in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  of  the  same  issue  the  elaborate 
and  painstaking  report  from  Mr.  Hennessy's  own  hand 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  London  conference  sent  us,  while 
on  his  way  to  Ireland.  He  did  nothing  by  halves,  and 
this  report  is  a  model  of  journalistic  proficiency  which 
he  had  acquired  in  early  years  and  which  had  never  for- 
saken him. 

Senator  Hennessy  died  at  seventy -six.  A  son,  Frank 
Hancock  Hennessy,  of  Haworth,  N.  J.,  survives  him. 

He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science  which  he  had  at  first  regarded  with  some 
doubts  as  to  its  success,  for  it  was  his  nature  to  be  cautious. 
But  these  doubts,  even  if  they  had  ever  taken  formal 
shape,  were  soon  set  at  rest,  and  in  his  will  made  in  June 
last  he  leaves  a  very  substantial  bequest  to  the  school. 
The  sum  is  indeterminate  and  cannot  be  announced  at 
this  time,  but  it  is  large. 

Our  friend  has  fought  the  good  fight.  His  knightly 
presence  is  no  longer  with  us,  but  he  has  left  his  influence 
on  his  generation.  The  movement  is  stronger  for  those 
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of  his  type  among  men  of  affairs,  unselfish,  courageous, 
outspoken.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  for  which  he  had  given  so  much — that  remains  for 
others  of  the  gathering  hosts  of  adherents  now  being 
enrolled  in  every  part  of  the  world,  slowly,  irresistably, 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  despite  the  lowering  clouds 
that  threaten  all  that  is  precious  in  civilization. 

This  belief  strengthened  our  friend  in  the  hours  of 
trial  and  doubt.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  in  this  happy 
close  of  a  noble  and  distinguished  career: 

'Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Carmel  that  repay 

But  the  high  hopes  that  failed  not  by  the  way." 

Tributes  to  Charles 

O'Connor  Hennessy 

'  I  *HE  death  last  week  of  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  in  New  York 
-•-  is  a  loss  to  the  cause  of  a  new  political  economy.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland  75  years  ago,  came  to  America  with  his  parents  at  his  ninth 
year  and  made  three  distinct  successes  in  life:  As  a  newspaper  writer 
on  the  old  New  York  Sun,  later  as  a  banker  with  large  trust  responsi- 
bilities and  still  later  in  the  cause  of  sane,  simple  tax  reform — not  only 
here  in  the  United  States,  but  in  England. 

But  the  class  of  banking  that  most  interested  him  was  that  which 
would  enable  the  common  man  to  safely  save  his  money  and  easily 
acquire  a  home. 

At  one  time  in  his  career  he  entered  politics  and  became  a  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  Jersey  during  the  governorship  of 
the  late  Woodrow  Wilson. 

But  he  found  that  the  tax  reforms  for  which  he  uncompromisingly 
stood,  could  only  come  with  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  in 
later  years  he  has  been  the  executive  head  of  The  Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation,  New  York,  a  well  endowed  institution,  not  for  profit, 
for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  books  on  political  economy, 
including  the  works  of  Henry  George. 

His  loss  to  the  cause  of  sane  and  simple  economic  reform  would  be 
irretrievable  if  it  were  not  for  his.  splendid  precept  and  example  to 
younger  men  and  women. 

DAVID  GIBSON  in  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal. 

FROM  ANDREW  P.  CANNING 

/CITIZENS  of  this  city  and  state  who  knew  of  the  work  of  Charles 
^— '  O'Connor  Hennessy  mourn  with  you  the  death  of  that  great 
democrat  and  humanitarian. 

On  high  authority  we  have  been  told  that  men  are  worth  just  so 
much  as  the  things  are  worth  about  which  they  busy  themselves. 

Measured  by  this  standard  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  was  a  great 
man  and  one  whose  work  and  memory  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
share  those  ideals  which  made  his  life  so  radiantly  beneficent. 

A  BRAVE  SOUL 

DESPITE  his  deceptive  stature  and  his  almost  ethereal  physique, 
Senator  Hennessy  was  every  inch  a  man — solid,  sincere,  earnest, 
powerful,  and  sweet. 

He  had  many  facets.  For  years  a  working  newspaper  man,  then 
a  banker,  always  a  student  of  economics,  an  active  political  leader, 
a  philosopher,  a  worker  for  peace  and  economic  order,  and  finally 
an  elder  statesman  of  the  international  George  movement.  He  was 
president  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  which  publishes 
the  works  of  Henry  George. 


It  was  back  in  the  eighties  that  Mr.  Hennessy  first  met  the  Prophet 
of  San  Francisco.  He  was  at  that  time  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  a  Democratic  newspaper,  and  he  reported  one  of  George's 
addresses  during  his  first  campaign  for  Mayor.  Needless  to  say, 
the  young  man  was  captivated,  and  the  leader  was  so  impressed  with 
his  report  that  he  sent  for  him,  and  there  began  a  life-long  personal 
relationship  and  friendship  between  them. 

Mr.  Hennessy  had  but  just  returned  from  a  trip  abroad  during 
which  he  presided  at  the  fifth  congress  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and  Free  Trade,  which  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  25  nations.  He  was  president  of  this  union, 
in  which  he  took  the  greatest  pride. 

He  was  one  of  the  newspaper  men  who  founded  the  Franklin  Society 
for  Home  Building  and  Savings,  was  its  president  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1888  until  1934,  and  thereafter  continued  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  It  was  while  he  was  serving  this  organization  so  well  that 
Mr.  Hennessy  was  a  resident  of  Bergen  County  and  was  sent  to  the 
Legislature  as  a  Democrat  from  that  county.  He  was  a  tower  of 
strength  to  Woodrow  Wilson  while  he  was  Governor,  and  as  a  Demo- 
crat played  much  the  same  part  George  L.  Record  did  as  a  Republican. 
They  were  men  of  like  vision,  and  cooperated  in  securing  the  direct 
primary  law,  the  Australian  ballot,  the  nomination  and  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  many  other 
reforms  of  that  time.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being  nominated 
for  United  States  Senator  in  1918,  and  President  Wilson  gave  his 
personal  aid,  and  he  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  which  was  a  popular 
tribute  to  the  esteem  in  which  New  Jerseymen  held  him  during  his 
active  career  here. 

As  a  friend,  Mr.  Hennessy  was  steadfast  and  true.  As  a  companion 
he  was  superb.  His  acquaintance  with  the  best  in  literature  was 
intimate,  and  his  native  Irish  wit  was  a  boundless  delight.  We'll 
search  long  to  find  another  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy. 

— Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald  News. 

Socialism  A  Psychosis 

OOCIALISM  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  born 
**-*  of  fear  psychology.  We  read  of  psychopathic  cases 
— or  personality  cases — which  are  characterized  by  dream 
refuges.  '  That  is,  the  individual,  for  causes  which  are 
sometimes  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  of  which  he  surely 
is  not  aware,  develops  a  fear  of  realities,  or  certain  forms 
of  reality,  which  he  unconsciously  evades  by  secluding 
his  mind  in  dreams.  In  the  clouded  area  of  this  dream 
life  his  mind  finds  a  refuge  from,  and  a  defence  against, 
the  stern  facts  which  his  consciousness  is  afraid  to  cope 
with.  The  psychologists  claim  that  if  they  can  discover 
the  character  of  the  dreams  thay  can  also  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  fear  that  first  induced  this  subconscious 
running  away  from  reality;  that  is,  if  they  get  the  patient 
before  this  dream  habit  deteriorates  the  mental  fabric 
to  such  a  state  as  to  bring  on  a  complete  break-down, 
or  insanity. 

Socialism  is  a  mass  personality  case.  The  first  cause 
of  this  dream  refuge  is  mass  fear — fear  of  poverty.  Note 
that  the  first  symptoms  of  this  disease  developed  with 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  making  a  living  that  accom- 
panied the  growth  of  landlordism,  following  the  break- 
down of  the  feudal  system.  Fear  of  not  having  a  job, 
fear  of  hunger,  fear  of  the  inability  to  provide  for  old 
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age,  fear  of  seeing  loved  ones  suffering  from  privation — 
fear  of  poverty  so  haunted  the  mass  mind  during  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  the  lands  of  Europe  had 
become  completely  monopolized,  that  a  refuge  of  some 
kind  was  necessary.  The  mentality  of  a  bewildered 
civilization  was  prepared  for  the  dream  state  of  socialism. 
When  this  was  invented  by  Karl  Marx,  Lassalle,  and  other 
poetic  imaginators,  it  was  avidly  accepted  by  the  harassed 
and  desperate  workers  as  a  consoling  refuge  from  un- 
pleasant reality.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  socialism 
found  acceptance  in  Europe  first;  in  America  it  did  not 
gain  a  foothold  until  this  century,  after  ail  the  free  land 
in  the  country  had  been  pre-empted,  and  poverty  became 
a  fixed  national  problem. 

The  growth  of  socialistic  ideas  is  evidence  of  two  facts : 
First,  that  the  struggle  for  existence  is  becoming  keener, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  mind  of  society  is  quickly  approach- 
ing a  complete  breakdown.  In  Russia  it  has  reached  the 
state  of  insanity. 

The  burden  of  this  dream  is  that  organized  society  must 
take  care  of  the  individual.  To  enable  organized  society 
or  government  to  do  this,  the  individual  must  relinquish 
all  claims  to  personal  rights,  including  the  right  of  pos- 
sessing what  he  produces.  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
for  government  to  provide  for  me  if  I  insist  on  providing 
for  myself.  As  such  insistence  breaks  up  the  entire  scheme 
of  this  dream  state,  my  removal  or  incarceration  becomes 
a  matter  of  necessity.  Thus,  personal  liberty,  even  the 
right  to  life,  is  abolished  with  the  abolition  of  property 
rights.  No  matter  what  brand  of  socialism  you  examine, 
and  there  are  many,  you  will  find  they  all  come  to  this: 
that  property  and  personal  rights  are  relinquished  by  the 
individual  to  government. 

The  silliness  of  this  dream  is  not  important.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  world  is  adopting  it.  Why? 
Simply  because  the  hopeless  worker  finds  it  easier  to  slip 
into  this  dream  state  than  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  con- 
stantly increasing  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  to 
make  an  effort  to  remove  this  cause. 

WThen  the  enemy  is  at  the  city  gates  we  turn  over  all 
personal  rights  to  a  captain,  whom  we  follow  blindly  even 
unto  death.  We  are  afraid.  And  so  with  that  more 
hideous  enemy,  poverty.  We  fear  it  so  that  we  readily 
relinquish  the  cherished  ideas  of  individual  liberty — for 
which  thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  throughout 
the  centuries — and  look  to  government  to  save  us  from 
the  monster.  An  empty  stomach  obstructs  reason.  And 
so  we  have  doles,  and  so-called  social  insurance  plans, 
and  public  works  projects,  and  regimentation,  and  more 
government  and  more  government.  And  the  individual 
becomes  a  slave  to  society.  Since  society  consists  of  an 
aggregation  of  individuals,  the  slave  mentality  of  the 
units  becomes  the  mentality  of  the  aggregate.  Thus 
endeth  rational  civilization. 

In  our  country  the  dream  state  of  socialism  has  not 


yet  vitiated  our  national  mind.  Some  of  us  are  still  able 
to  think  and  act  sanely,  because  the  control  of  wealth 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  concentrated  in  a  few  hands, 
and  we  are  still  able  to  make  a  decent  living.  We  are 
rational  not  because  of  the  vaunted  heritage  of  individual 
liberty  we  are  told  about  by  Fourth-of-July  orators,  but 
because  the  conditions  of  economic  liberty  are  not  entirely 
wiped  out.  But,  unless  we  learn  how  and  why  wealth 
passes  from  the  many  to  the  few,  and  unless  we  stop  this 
unnatural  flow  by  permitting  the  natural  law  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  to  operate  freely,  the  American  mind 
will,  under  pressure  of  increasing  economic  slavery,  find 
refuge  in  the  dream  state  of  socialism,  just  as  the  European 
mind  already  has. — FRANK  CHODOROV. 

What's  on  my  Mind 

DR.  TOWNSEND'S  "Old  Age  Pension"  proposal  is  on  the  minds 
of  many  people  just  now  and  has  been  for  some  months.  It 
has  been  on  my  mind  because  it  was,  and  is,  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
personal  problem  that  has  recently  come  my  way.  There  are  several 
persons  within  my  close  relationship  who  are,  like  myself,  on  the 
shady  side  of  sixty  years  of  age.  Some  of  them  might  not  qualify 
for  an  "Old  Age  Pension,"  but  all  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
proposition.  Personally,  it  troubles  me  since  the  good  Doctor  has, 
in  apparent  good  faith,  hitched  his  quite  plausible  "plan"  to  an  im- 
possible method  of  taxation.  Many  think  that  such  an  error  is 
regrettable. 

A  great  many  persons  are  in  sympathy  with  the  motive  behind  the 
Townsend  movement,  and  also  the  objective  desired,  but  the  proposed 
method  of  financing  old  age  pensions,  or  any  other  governmental 
activity,  does  not  appeal  to  those  who  have  their  economics  on  straight. 

The  "transactions  tax"  is  just  another  "sales  tax"  masquerading 
under  a  new  name.  It  would  raise  the  price  of  everything  that  every- 
body needs  and  wants  to  buy,  including  land,  urban  and  rural,  and, 
be  an  additional  tax  on  labor  and  the  poor,  who  now  pay  nearly  all 
of  the  various  taxes  in  force.  They  are  incapable  of  paying  any  fur- 
ther levy  and  that  alone  would  render  the  entire  programme  futile. 

Most  people  believe  Dr.  Townsend  and  many  of  his  associates  are 
strictly  honest  and  sincere,  and  for  that  reason  those  of  us  who  know 
something  about  Natural  Economic  Laws  as  related  to  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  hope  that  he  and  his  political  confreres  may  revise  the 
"plan"  and  make  it  conform  to  the  fundamental  law  of  rent  and  tax- 
ation which  cannot  be  revised  nor  abrogated.  We  believe  that  the 
"Old  Age  Pension"  scheme  is  a  wonderful  contribution  in  the  interest 
of  humanity.  We  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
conceptions  that  has  recently  been  evolved  by  any  one  and,  conse- 
quently, we  all  hope  that  wise  counsel  will  not  be  lacking  and,  may 
prevail.  Anything  less  will  surely  prove  disastrous  to  the  project. 
The  host  of  proposers  of  farm  relief  measures  and  their  nostrums 
have  made  us  shy  of  ill-advised  and  superficially  considered  panaceas 
and  their  advocates. 

Any  tax  that  raises  the  price  of  things  that  any  one  consumes  or 
wants  to  use  is  invariably  destructive.  It  promotes  poverty  among 
the  many  and  gives  the  social  earnings  of  all-of-us  to  a  few-of-us  who 
have  a  superabundance  of  things  that  the  rest -of -us  need  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  among  the  under -endowed  and  make  it  possible  of 
attainment.  It  limits  the  quantity  and  quality  of  consumer  goods  and 
services  which  the  great  majority  of  consumer-workers  can  buy  with 
their  earnings  or  other  regular,  but  often  small,  incomes.  That  limi- 
tation of  effective  demand  reduces  the  necessity  to  produce  and  conse- 
quently, the  need  for  labor.  Then  developes  a  condition  which  is  so 
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often  misnamed  "overproduction";  throwing  many  potential  con- 
sumers out  of  their  jobs,  and  we  have  "unemployment"  with  all  its 
concomitants  ;tprogressive  cuts  in  wages,  and  in  demand  for  capital 
goods. 

Unemployment  is  the^most  disastrous  condition  that  can  befall  any 
individual  or  society,  and  it  is  so  unnecessary.  It  is  always  due  to 
high  prices  for  consumers'  necessities  and  luxuries. 

The  quickest,  and  only,  way  to  cure  the  unemployment  disease 
is,  manifestly,  to  cut  prices  to  the  bone,  for  everything  that  any  one 
wants.  In  order  to  do  that,  manufacturers,  processors,  public  service 
distributers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  must  eliminate  all  redundant 
costs.  But,  they  should  carefully  consider  which  costs  to  reduce  and 
which  to  eliminate;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  buying-power  of 
wage-earners,  farmers  and  other  producers  must  be  maintained  or 
raised  so  that  consumption  may  balance  production.  They  must 
realize  that  some  costs  only  are  within  their  control.  Rent  of  land 
and  structures,  wages  and  salaries,  also  interest,  are  all  governed  by 
the  laws  of  competition,  supply  and  demand.  They  all  enter  into 
cost.  If  any  or  either  could  be  reduced,  it  would  not  be  the  right 
solution;  would  not  be  economic  wisdom  because  consumption  must 
be  kept  equal  with  production  or  that  other  unnecessary  evil,  "over- 
production," would  obtain.  Disregarding  these  truths  causes  de- 
pressions. 

Advertising,  if  wisely  placed,  helps  everybody,  the  producer,  dis- 
tributor and  consumer.  It  takes  up  the  slack  and  is  educational. 
It  reaches  those  who  can  and  should  spend.  Most  will  when  consumer 
goods  and  services  are  cheap. 

Superintendence  and  the  services  of  the  entrepreneur  are  always 
necessary,  but  often  too  costly.  Generally,  we  "pay  too  much  for  the 
whistle."  A  substantial  cut  in  costs  may  often  be  made  here. 

Profits  and  dividends  can  be  adjusted  somewhat,  if  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  prevent  under -consumption.  Cooperation  and 
coordination  are  imperatively  needed  in  this  field  as  elsewhere  in  busi- 
ness, trade  and  commerce,  industry  and  distribution,  especially  in 
all  governmental  activities. 

The  last  and  most  important  factor  that  affects  costs  and  over- 
head is  government  and  its  activities.  But  this  is  where  everybody 
can  control  if  they  really  want  to.  Taxes  are  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  any  government  that  does  not  collect  the  social  earnings — rent — 
of  land  and  other  natural  resources,  irrespective  of  all  improvements. 
Taxes!  Ah!  There's  the  rub!  Our  governmental  activities  must 
be  paid  for  and  when  we  give  our  social  product — rent — to  the  land- 
lords we  have  to  dig  up  out  of  our  personal  earnings  twice;  once  for 
land  rent,  and  again  for  government  expense — taxes.  Given  a  rational 
political-economic  system,  we  would  have  to  dig  up  but  once — land 
rent.  To  tax  or  not  to  tax?  AM  That's  the  question! 

This  is  where  the  "transactions  tax"  which  Dr.  Townsend  recom- 
mends comes  in  for  consideration  and  evaluation.  It  is  economics  per- 
verted, as  are  most  of  our  present  tax  levies.  It  would  add  to  the  cost 
of  everything  that  everybody  needs  and  wants  to  buy.  It  would 
boost  the  price  of  all  necessities,  including  land,  which  is  a  prime  and 
universal  necessity.  It  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  what  the  econo- 
mists call  "a  good  tax."  Conversely,  it  is  in  itself  and  potentially, 
the  very  antitliesis  of  "a  good  tax." 

No!  It  is  not  inflation  but  is  deflation.  It  would  deflate  every 
one  who  earned  his  way  in  any  vocation  or  avocation.  In  a  short 
time  it  would  prove  most  distressing  to  those  whom  it  is  now  intended 
to  benefit.  All  class  legislation  does  that.  Their  monthly  stipend 
would  get  less  from  time  to  time  and  the  prices  of  things  that  they 
must  have  would  rise  progressively  as  the  wealth  created  by  labor  and 
capital  flowed  into  the  strong  boxes  of  the  few  who  own  the  source 
of  all  wealth — land  values  and  natural  resources.  As  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  says:  "It's  bad  enough  to  tell  junior  there's  a  Santa  Claus, 
!  but  to  lead  grandpa  to  believe  there's  one  is  unpardonable."  The 
"transactions  tax"  could  not  benefit  the  old  and,  believe  you  me,  it 
would  injure  every  one  else,  landlords  included,  for  it  would  eventually 
get  them.  It  would  hit  the  consumer-workers  first.  Class  legis- 


lation is  always  bad.  It  hurts  the  to-be-favored  class  most  in  the  end. 
Multiple  taxes  in  Russia  cost  the  laxers  their  lives. 

Medical  doctors  usually  think  their  problems  through.  They  mean 
to  understand  the  cause  of  troubles  brought  to  their  attention  and  aim 
to  adjust  conditions  rather  than  use  radical  measures  to  effect  a  cure, 
and  endeavor  to  conserve  the  whole  body  while  treating  affected  parts. 
They  are  surprised  that  Dr.  Townsend  overlooked  that  important 
natural  law:  "The  Consumer  Pays  the  Tax."  It  has  never  been 
repealed  nor  will  it  be,  so  long  as  God  is  in  His  Heaven.  The  Doctor 
knows  all  this  and  should  know  that  there  are  only  three  types  of  taxes 
that  do  not  raise  the  price  of  consumers'  necessities,  nor  lower  their 
purchasing  power,  namely:  Personal  income  tax  on  net  receipts  above 
$2,500  per  annum;  inheritance  tax,  and,  land  value  tax,  irrespective 
of  all  betterments.  The  first  two  step  up  the  price  of  land  and  all 
natural  resources  by  indirection;  promote  land  speculation  and  monop- 
oly, but,  if  they  are  the  only  source  of  government  revenue,  they  lower 
the  cost  of  living  to  everybody,  at  least  for  a  time. 

The  land  value  tax  lowers  the  price  of  everything  needed  or  wanted, 
including  land,  urban  and  rural.  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor  profit 
by  its  effects.  It  also  conforms  to  the  four  cardinal  requirements  of 
"a  good  tax,"  which  Adam  Smith  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  in 
his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  when  he  enumerated  the  four  maxims:  Equal- 
ity, certainty,  convenience  and  expense  of  collection.  That  part  of 
his  work  has  never  been  seriously  questioned  by  any  economist  of  note. 
If  and  when  these  four  maxims  govern  the  imposition  of  taxes  and,  as 
levied,  do  not  raise  the  price  of  anything,  an  important  step  will  be 
made  toward  conquering  "the  high  cost  of  living." 

Either  or  all  three  tax  types  mentioned  would  finance  Townsend's 
"Old  Age  Pension"  programme  satisfactorily  and  completely.  The  best 
would  be  the  land  value  tax  as  it  would  destroy  speculation  in  land 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  commodities.  No  other  form  of  tax  will  or  can 
achieve  that  desideratum.  They  all  promote  speculation  and  monopoly. 

Most  taxes  that  now  obtain  should  be  shifted  to  !and  values  for 
the  reason  that  they  throttle  trade  and  commerce,  business  and  every 
type  of  industry,  by  boosting  prices  and  aggravating  living  costs. 
They  should  be  shifted  gradually,  one  tax  at  a  time,  step  by  step,  not 
revolutionally.  "Haste  makes  waste."  Shifting  some  of  our  taxes 
in  this  way  would  materially  increase  buying  power;  raise  our  living 
standard  by  reducing  prices.  An  example:  telephone  taxes  about 
double  the  cost  of  the  service  to  consumers  and  they  pay  the  entire 
tax;  the  telephone  companies  pay  none.  The  same  holds  good  for 
the  various  transportation  facilities.  Transportation  costs  farmers 
and  other  producers,  consumers  and  labor  more  than  any  other  item 
of  overhead  or  expense.  Shifting  all  taxes  from  carrier  facilities  to  land 
values  in  exchange  for  a  comparable  cut  in  rates  would  benefit  me  and 
all  other  farmers  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  acre,  annually.  It  would  lower 
the  price  of  most  consumer-goods  25  to  40  per  cent  and  freight  rates 
about  50  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  taxes  on  freight  rates  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  midwest 
farmer's  trouble  and  we  brought  it  on  ourselves  by  heeding  the  host 
of  demagogues  who  told  us  to  "soak  the  rich"  service  corporations, 
but  were  mum  about  it  being  a  boomerang.  We  have  learned  by 
sad  experience  and  now  want  to  undo  the  mischief  we  did  ourselves 
and  everybody  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  shifting  taxes  from  all  carrier  facilities 
be  "tiedin"  with  the  Townsend  "Old  Age  Pension"  programme  so  that 
lower  living  cost,  due  to  exemption  from  all  taxes  of  all  carrier  facili- 
ties, would  make  $100  per  month  worth  as  much  to  us  old  folks  as  $200 
with  present  prices.  A  further  reason:  AH  of  us,  young  and  old, 
would  benefit  by  the  cut  in  prices.  We  could  buy  more  things  which 
would  require  more  labor,  thus  absorbing  the  unemployed  who  can 
and  want  to  work.  Man!  How  business  would  boom! 

Our  rugged  individualism  under  democracy  has  done  a  great  work. 
It  has  gone  far  in  the  last  150  years.  We  should  be  proud  of  the 
progress  made.  But,  we  have  built  castles  in  the  air  and  Thoreau  said: 
"That  is  where  they  should  be.  Now  put  foundations  under  them." 
It  might  be  well  to  start  the  foundations  by  requiring  the  Congress  to 
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underwrite  all  transportation  taxes  and  a  modified  Townsend  "Old 
Age  Pension"  appropriation  and  "Take  Taxes  Out  of  Prices"  by  a 
levy  on  the  several  states  equal  to  2^4  per  cent  on  all  land  values, 
urban  and  rural;  not  structures  or  other  improvements,  annually. 
Such  a  start  toward  putting  down  foundations  by  shifting  one  tax 
item  only  each  biennium  would  be  conservative  progress  and  100 
per  cent  American.  We  could  then  evaluate  its  worth.  Jobs  would 
soon  be  seeking  workers  instead  of  the  workers  hunting  jobs.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  wages  and  time  employed  per  day,  week,  month 
and  year  will  come  into  their  just  share  of  the  productive  and  in- 
dustrial income.  If  and  when  we  exempt  all  transportation  facilities 
from  all  taxes  we  -will  be  well  on  the  road  to  economic  and  social  security 
for  everybody. 

— CHARLES  J.  LAVERY. 

McNair  Fights  Back 

IN  a  series  of  articles  running  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph,  Hon. 
William  N.  McNair  bares  the  rackets  of  Pittsburgh  under  the 
protection  of  the  politicians,  and  strikes  some  telling  blows  in  news- 
paper English.  He  says  the  yearly  profits  from  organized  and 
protected  racketeering  in  Pittsburgh  would  total  two  million  or 
more,  "probably  much  more."  He  says:  "The  numbers  racket 
in  the  Hill  District  took  in  $12,000  a  day.  During  my  administration 
this  figure  was  reduced  to  $150  a  day." 

He  tells  of  the  threats  made  against  him,  the  movement  for  his 
impeachment  and  the  "ripper  bill"  to  get  him  out  of  office.  He  re- 
views the  work  of  his  administration  and  what  he  has  actually  accom- 
plished. He  took  the  police  out  of  politics  and  eliminated  the  "fixer," 
instituted  a  new  system  of  assessment  which  relieves  the  small  owner, 
improved  the  administration  of  justice,  enforced  the  collection  of  taxes 
on  big  estates,  opened  the  City  Hall  to  the  citizen  whose  property 
it  is,  etc., — on  the  whole  a  series  of  accomplishments  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  claim  credit.  Besides  he  tried  to  loosen  the  grip  of  land 
speculators.  Here  he  was  blocked. 

He  tells  of  his  fight  for  cheaper  bus  fares.  He  says  he  knew  all  the 
time  he  was  fighting  for  the  land  speculator.  But  he  was  working  as 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  he  knew  that  to  progress  in  competition  with 
other  cities  Pittsburgh  must  have  cheaper  bus  fares.  So  he  fought 
for  lower  fares,  though  he  knew  the  land  speculators  would  benefit 
more  than  the  people. 

In  regard  to  public  utilities  he  says:  "Utility,  rates  are  too  high- 
But  I  don't  advocate  government  ownership.  They  have  that  in 
England  and  it  takes  an  hour  to  get  a  telephone  connection.  Nor 
do  I  believe  in  taxing  the  utilities  to  death.  I  believe  in  taxing  their 
land  sites,  but  I'd  like  to  abolish  all  taxes  on  their  services,  because 
when  we  tax  them  they  either  raise  their  rates  or  curtail  their  services." 

McNair  reveals  how  the  underworld  tried  to  buy  him  off.  Racketeers, 
knowing  his  "weakness"  tried  to  bribe  him  by  offering  the  proceeds 
of  their  rackets  to  the  Henry  George  movement.  They  followed  him 
to  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  New  York  with  their  offers.  McNair 
laughed  at  them. 

He  fired  the  City  Treasurer,  James  P.  Kirk,  and  appointed  William 
B.  Foster  in  his  place.  The  Council  refused  to  confirm  him.  The 
city  could  not  function  without  finances,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
firemen,  etc.,  were  unpaid.  So  he  got  out.  A  further  move  on  his 
part  to  withdraw  his  resignation  was  later  decided  against  him  by  the 
courts. 

That  is  the  story  McNair  tells  in  these  wonderfully  interesting 
articles  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph.  His  enemies  were  out  to 
get  him;  threats  of  nonfeasance  in  office  were  made  if  the  courts 
decided  in  his  favor. 

The  new  Mayor,  Cornelius  D.  Scully,  a  life  long  Single  Taxer,  states 
that  the  prestige  of  his  office  will  no  longer  be  used  to  propagate  the 
Georgeist  cause.  Or  rather  that  is  the  statement  made  for  him  by 


the  Pittsburgh  papers.     Since  McNair's  retirement  the  axe  has  fallen 
on  a  number   of    his  adherents,  and  more  are   to  follow. 

But  the  net  gain  is  that  the  Single  Tax  got  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  and  the  net  loss  to  McNair  is  his  salary  of  $20,000 
a  year! 

A  Visit  With  the  Kin 

of  Cobden  and  Bright 


of  the  most  interesting  experiences  I  had  in  Eng- 
land,  on  my  recent  visit,  was  a  week-end  spent  at 
Dunford  House,  Sussex,  the  much-loved  home  of  Richard 
Cobden. 

Resting  comfortably  on  green  velvet  sward  and  flanked 
by  gay  gardens,  the  house  is  sheltered  by  noble  trees  and 
looks  across  the  Sussex  Downs  (which  to  my  amazement 
aren't  downs  at  all  but  ups  rather  —  being  a  line  of  gentle, 
pastel  -tin  ted  hills).  It  can  accommodate  some  sixteen 
guests  and  is  as  entirely  Victorian  in  atmosphere  as  though 
it  had  slipped  from  the  pages  of  a  Thackeray  novel.  Possibly 
some  of  its  plumbing  dates  it  later,  but  the  furniture, 
the  portraits,  the  framed  presentation  illuminations  and 
photographed  groups  t  as  well  as  souvenir  bric-a-brac  and 
the  books  in  the  library,  throw  the  setting  definitely  into 
the  period  of  Cobden  himself. 

So  redolent  of  that  great  and  good  man  is  the  place 
that  one  could  almost  expect  to  see  him  walk  again  through 
the  rooms  he  loved  so  well. 

How  interesting  it  was  to  me,  who  am  the  only  living 
child  of  Henry  George,  to  contact  here  Richard  Cobden's 
only  living  child,  a  white-haired  lady  nearing  eighty, 
Mrs.  Cobden  Unwin,  and  to  be  told  by  her  of  the  evening 
my  father  had  spent  with  her  and  her  sister,  long  years 
back. 

How  interesting  to  talk  here  with  the  silver-haired  i 
Philip  Bright,  only  remaining  child  of  John  Bright,  about 
how  my  father  had  been  likened  to  his,  in  his  gift  of  elo- 
quence. 

How  interesting  to  meet,  in  this  inspiring  setting,  La 
Gladstone  of  Hawarden,  the  widow  of  the  last  child  of 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  to  note  her  interest  in  the  Cobden 
tradition. 

One  wished  for  long  hours  of  reminiscences  with  each 
of  these  delightful  people,  and  for  long  quiet  talks  with 
one's  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hirst,  and  with 
Sir  Gilbert  Jackson,  Major  Lawrence  Wright,  Sir  George 
Paish,  Mr.  Alec.  Wilson  and  the  others  of  the  party, 
some  twenty-four  in  all;  each  one  keen  on  world  affairs 
and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  universal  peace,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  trade  barriers.  One  longed  for  time  to 
explain  to  them  one's  belief  that  Cobden,  himself,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  accepted  the  teaching  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  and  that  today  their  logical  course,  if  they 
hope  to  establish  international  understanding  and  economic 
freedom,  is  to  work  for  freedom  of  trade  in  production  as 
well  as  in  exchange. 
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But  it  seemed  not  the  hour  to  speak  of  one's  religion. 
Instead,  I  left  a  set  of  Henry  George  for  the  Cobden  library 
shelves  and  a  framed  quotation  of  Henry  George's  plea 
for  a  league  of  nations;  knowing  that  these  will  speak 
more  clearly  than  any  uttered  words  to  those  good  folk 
who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  go  to  Dunford  House. 

—ANNA  GEORGE  DEMILLE. 

News  from  the 

Schalkenbach  Foundation 

SINCE  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  appeared, 
the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  has  lost  its  presi- 
dent. Elsewhere  in  this  magazine  Mr.  Miller  has  set 
forth  how  other  people  feel  about  Mr.  Hennessy's  passing, 
but,  as  our  own  tribute,  we  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Philip 
H.  Cornick,  who  addressed  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
November  2,  as  follows: 

"Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Founda- 
tion, Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  our  president  since  1927, 
and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Foundation,  has 
passed  away.  Almost  to  the  hour  of  his  passing  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  furthering  the  movement  instituted 
by  his  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  Henry  George. 

"As  individuals  we  have  lost  a  friend  whom  it  was  a 
privilege,  a  delight  and  an  inspiration  to  know.  As 
members  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  we 
have  lost  a  leader  who  not  only  brought  us  successfully 
through  the  most  critical  period  which  the  Foundation 
has  experienced,  but  who,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles, carried  on  the  purposes  for  which  his  friend,  the 
late  Robert  Schalkenbach,  had  created  the  Foundation. 
As  members  of  the  larger  group  who  throughout  the  world 
are  engaged  in  disseminating  the  teachings  of  Henry 
George,  we  have  lost  a  devoted  organizer  and  eloquent 
advocate  whose  works  and  whose  words  will  live  after  him. 
"His  passing  leaves  us  deeply  in  debt  to  him:  a  debt  which 
we  can  now  discharge  only  by  taking  up  the  burdens  which 
he  has  laid  down." 

It  was  decided,  at  this  Director's  Meeting,  to  leave  the 
office  of  president  vacant  until  the  next  annual  meeting, 
and  to  divide  the  duties  of  leadership  between  a  first  and 
second  vice  president.  Mr.  Philip  H.  Cornick,  who  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Foundation  since  1932,  and  vice 
president  since  1933,  has  accepted  the  office  of  first  vice 
president.  Mr.  Albert  Pleydell  has  been  elected  to  the 
newly  created  office  of  second  vice  president.  The 
vacancy  on  the  Executive  Committee  was  filled  by  Mr. 
Leonard  T.  Recker. 

In  October  3,000  more  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
came  off  the  press.  This  is  the  ninth  printing  from  the 
plates  made  by  the  Foundation.  Summarizing  its  work 
over  a  ten  year  period,  the  Foundation  has  printed,  or 
purchased  for  resale  or  distribution,  over  sixty-seven 
thousand  books  by  Henry  George  and  related  authors — 


including  twenty-seven  thousand  copies  of  the  unabridged 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
scope  of  our  distribution,  which  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  home  shores.  A  shipment  of  our  very  popular 
Up-to-date  Primer  by  Bengough  went  to  Australia  recently, 
and  we  are  negotiating  now  to  place  other  of  our  books 
and  some  of  our  best-liked  pamphlets  in  far-off  Georgeist 
circles.  The  distribution  figures  in  themselves  are  some 
indication  of  the  good  which  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Foundation,  but  the  extent  of  its  service  is  incalcu- 
lable. 

During  the  early  autumn  a  campaign  was  conducted 
among  1,800  college  professors  and  high  school  teachers, 
with  lively  response.  Three  universities  ordered  class 
material,  a  few  college  bookstores  laid  in  large  supplies, 
and  one  debating  body  applied  for  literature  which  it 
intends  to  put  into  immediate  use.  As  a  post-election 
event,  we  waged  a  vigorous  campaign  among  a  small 
group  of  California  Grange  Leaders  whose  names  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Noah  D.  Alper.  Our  letter  challenged 
the  granger  with  the  problem  of  increasing  farm  tenancy 
and  the  large  accumulated  tax  in  every  price  the  farmer 
pays.  In  a  comment  to  the  writer  today,  Mr.  Alper 
said:  "The  grangers  are  taking  a  liking  to  this  subject." 

Of  still  more  recent  origin,  and  very  timely,  is  our 
Christmas  Gift  Offer.  We  are  selling  any  five  of  our 
dollar  titles  for  four  dollars,  postpaid.  This  should  solve 
the  gift  problem  for  many  people,  and  we  are  looking  for 
a  goodly  response.  We  have  prepared  an  attractive 
folder  which  will  go  out  with  a  letter  asking  our  friends 
to  cooperate  in  making  this  a  Georgeist  Christmas,  and 
through  their  Christmas  giving  bring  the  word  of  Henry 
George  to  those  who  might  never,  otherwise,  become 
acquainted  with  it.  Our  letter  gives  the  story  of  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  telling  how  he  bought  "Social  Problems" 
on  a  train  because  the  conductor  suggested  it  was  a  book 
he  ought  to  read,  how  he  read  it,  and  he  lived  to  be  one  of 
our  great  Single  Tax  leaders.  Another  Tom  Johnson 
may  result  from  the  Georgeist  books  given  this  Christmas. 

The  Foundation  wishes  its  friends  a  Merry  Christmas, 
and  a  Happy  New  Year.  Let's  all  put  our  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  make  1937  a  Georgeist  year. 

V.  G.  PETERSON,  Acting  Secretary. 

WE  see  in  the  material  provision  that  He  has  made 
for  men  room  for  all,  work  for  all,  abundance  for 
all,  and  opportunities  of  leisure  and  the  fullest  develop- 
ment for  all,  conditioned  only  on  men's  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  that  teaches  us  to  give  each  his  right ;  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us. 
—HENRY  GEORGE  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  W.  T.  CROASDALE. 

WHEN  I  first  realized  the  squalid  misery  of  a  great 
city,    it    appalled    and    tormented    me  and  would 
not  let  me  rest,  for  thinking  of  what  caused  it  and  how 
it  could  be  cured. — HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Broadus  Mitchell 

A  STUDY 

"DROADUS  MITCHELL  has  been  long  and  favorably 
•*—*  known  to  followers  of  Henry  George.  In  1931  he 
wrote  a  sympathetic  and  interesting  account  of  the  Great 
Leader  in  the  "Dictionary  of  American  Biography." 
(Volume  7.) 

At  the  Convention  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
held  in  Baltimore  in  October,  1931,  he  created  favorable 
comment  by  his  discussion  of  "Henry  George,  The  Teacher 
of  Political  Economy"  (LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  November- 
December,  1931,  page  173). 

In  the  same  year,  also,  he  was  among  the  petitioners 
who  warned  President  Hoover  of  the  serious  consequences 
we  might  expect  from  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act. 

Last  year  Professor  Mitchell  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
a  forlorn  race  for  governor  of  Maryland  under  the  Socialist 
banner. 

I  mention  these  facts  only  to  show  that  Professor 
Mitchell  may  fairly  be  called  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  term.  Since  1927  he  has  been  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
itself  a  liberal  institution.  He  is  conspicuous  among  the 
half-dozen  professors  in  our  colleges  and  universities  who 
have  given  sympathetic  ear  to  the  Georgeian  philosophy 
and  approached  it  with  an  open  mind.  He  has  sincerely 
sought  to  understand  it  and,  as  this  reviewer  can  testify, 
has  presented  it  fairly  to  his  students. 

It  is  clear  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  scholar 
may  not  take  sides.  He  has  convictions  on  controversial 
questions  of  the  day,  and  admits  them.  As  Heywood 
Broun  has  written,  "Spirited  writing  only  comes  out  of 
commitments,  enthusiasms,  and  even  prejudices."  To 
make  commitments,  to  take  sides,  distinguishes  Professor 
Mitchell  from  most  teachers  of  economics.  That  he  does 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  is  beside  the  point. 

He  hazards  the  opinion  (page  56,  of  "A  Preface  to  Econ- 
omics") "that  the  cue  to  world  developments  of  today 
and  tomorrow  is  found  in  the  teaching  of  Marx." 

In  his  Baltimore  address,  to  which  I  have  already 
re'f erred,  he  confessed  that  he  was  only  "in  imperfect 
sympathy"  with  us. 

"Mine  is  a  position,  right  or  wrong,  with  which  you  are 
familiar  in  others.  Henry  George,  the  man,  the  spirit, 
the  intellectual  force,  I  honor  as  much  as  you  can.  The 
positive  proposal  to  recover  economic  rent  for  the  com- 
munity I  accept  as  joyfully  as  you  do.  But  that  this  one 
social  act,  unaccompanied  and  unfollowed  by  others,  will 
set  us  economically  free,  I  do  not  believe. 

.  .  .  we  Socialists  .  .  .  are  anxious  about' many  things." 

His  book  "A  Preface  to  Economics,"  published  four 
years  ago,  is  unique.  I  mean  exactly  that.  I  can  recall 
no  other  work  which  covers  the  subject  as  does  this  book. 


"Let  us  sit  down  and  examine  this  subject  of  economics," 
Professor  Mitchell  seems  to  say. 

"It  is  the  very  stuff  of  life,  juicy  and  inviting.  I  have 
tried  to  keep  it  so,  in  spite  of  summary  treatment.  The 
manner  of  the  book  is  informal,  is  sometimes  flippant,  and 
oftener  descends  to  pretty  poor  'wise-cracking.'  Your  in- 
dulgence is  asked  in  the  effort,  however  misconceived,  to 
prevent  you  from  going  to  sleep."  (Foreword.) 

In  keeping  with  his  views  expressed  at  the  Baltimore 
Conference 

"That  nothing  so  lights  up  dry  economic  analysis  as 
biographies  of  the  persons  who  thought  about  the  same 
things  to  good  purpose." 

Professor  Mitchell  pauses  at  intervals,  to  sketch  the  lives 
of  Adam  Smith,  Karl  Marx,  Henry  George,  Thomas 
Malthus,  David  Ricardo,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  many 
others. 

Having  mentioned  some  points  of  approval,  I  must 
now  refer  to  others  of  disagreement.  I  shall  quote  pas- 
sages from  this  book  and  briefly  show  how  they  deviate 
from  sound  economic  philosophy,  as  we  conceive  it.  No 
one  could  write  a  work  on  political  economy,  574  pages 
in  length,  without  challenging  Georgeian  philosophy. 
But  then  no  Georgeist  could  write  a  book  of  half  that 
number  of  pages  without  causing  other  Georgeists  to  rise 
in  protest. 

ONE. — Concerning  the  social  sciences,  which  include, 
of  course,  political  economy,  Professor  Mitchell  writes: 

"Here  all  is  in  state  of  flux.  Nothing  is  certain  but 
change.  No  principle  is  immutable,  eternal."  (Page  3.). 

We  disagree.  Political  economy  is  a  science,  a  science 
as  exact  as  astronomy,  mathematics,  or  biology.  Its 
laws  are  fixed  and  unyielding;  otherwise,  it  would  not 
be  a  science.  The  basic  law  of  economics,  that  men  always 
seek  to  satisfy  their  wants  with  the  least  possible  exertion, 
is  but  a  re-statement  of  the  law  of  physics  that  force 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  In  science,  nothing 
is  in  flux.  To  say  otherwise,  would  be  a  contradiction 
of  terms. 

True,  until  we  discover  scientific  laws,  everything 
seems  to  be  in  flux.  Gravitation  was  a  fact  long  before 
Newton.  Natural  laws  exist,  whether  or  not  we  discover 
them.  The  confusion  inheres,  not  in  laws,  but  in  man's 
gropings  to  find  laws.  He  discovers  some  phenomena  and 
presumes  to  formulate  principles.  Later  he  discovers 
other  phenomena  which  make  it  necessary  to  modify  his 
earlier  "laws."  Here  there  is  "confusion,  uncertainty; 
everything  seems  to  be  in  flux."  As  our  knowledge  grows 
and  we  attain  fuller  understanding,  we  gradually  dis- 
cover laws. 

The  law  that  men  seek  to  satisfy  their  wants  with  the 
least  possible  exertion,  like  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  law  of  rent,  and  the  other  laws  of  political  economy 
is  as  immutable  and  impersonal  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. Given  a  certain  set  of  conditions,  the  laws  of  politi- 
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cal  economy  will  act  and  react  on  those  conditions  always 
and  ever  in  the  same  way.  This  is  the  test  of  law.  The 
laws  of  political  economy  meet  this  test,  and,  therefore, 
confirm  its  right  to  be  classed  among  the  sciences. 

In  short,  has  not  Professor  Mitchell  confused  the  un- 
certainty preceding  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  with  the  science  itself? 

Two. — Professor  Mitchell's  division  of  political  economy 
into  four  heads — production,  consumption,  exchange 
and  distribution  (page  6)  is  without  scientific  basis. 
Political  economy  deals  with  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  Distribution  and  exchange  are 
but  parts  of  production.  The  object  of  production  is 
consumption.  The  method  whereby  production  is  trans- 
lated into  consumption  is  exchange. 

"Distribution  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  production — 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  process  of  which  production 
is  the  first  part.  For  the  desire  which  prompts  to  exer- 
tion in  production  is  the  desire  for  satisfaction,  and  dis- 
tribution is  the  process  by  which  what  is  brought  into 
being  by  production  is  carried  to  the  point  where  it  yields 
satisfaction  to  desire — which  point  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
production."  ("The  Science  of  Political  Economy,"  by 
Henry  George — page  426  et  seq.) 


Production  and  distribution  are  in  fact  not  separate 
things,  but  two  mentally  distinguishable  parts  of  one  thing 
— the  exertion  of  human  labor  in  the  satisfaction  of  human 
desire.  Though  materially  distinguishable,  they  are  as 
closely  related  as  the  two  arms  of  the  siphon.  And  as 
it  is  the  outflow  of  water  at  the  longer  end  of  the  siphon 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  inflow  of  water  at  the  shorter  end, 
so  it  is  that  distribution  is  really  the  cause  of  production, 
not  production  the  cause  of  distribution.  In  the  ordinary 
course,  things  are  not  distributed  because  they  have  been 
produced,  but  are  produced  in  order  that  they  may  be 
distributed.  Thus  interference  with  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  interference  with  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
shows  its  effect  in  lessened  production."  ("The  Science 
of  Political  Economy,"  by  Henry  George — page  438  et 
seq.) 

THREE. — Likewise  we  must  take  exception  to  Professor 
Mitchell's  statement  (page  8)  that  there  are  four  factors 
in  production — land,  labor,  capital  and  enterprise. 

"Enterprise  was  brought  forward  two  generations  ago 
particularly  by  an  American,  Francis  A.  Walker,  as  a 
result  of  economic  progress  and  differentiation  in  this 
country.  Enterprise  is  the  function  which  unites  the 
other  factors  in  production,  it  is  the  catalytic  agent  which 
brings  the  others  together  and  makes  them  undergo  a 
transformation.  Earlier  economists  had  confused  enter- 
prise with  capital  or  labor,  generally  with  the  former. 
But  when  American  industry  and  commerce  developed 
on  a  grand  scale,  it  was  seen  that  land,  labor,  and  capital 
were  all  really  passive,  and  that  production  was  in  need 
of  the  services  of  an  inventive,  directing  intelligence. 
Nature  offered  resources,  labor  in  masses  was  ready  to 
take  orders,  commercial  banks  and  investment  houses 
afforded  capital.  Production  required  in  addition  the 
function  of  imagination  and  experience  to  combine  the 


ractors  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  wisely  to  give  a  desired 
fesult.     (Page  10.) 

*  *     * 

"The  reasons  for  including  enterprise  as  a  fourth  factor 
in  production  are  not  as  strong  as  they  were  several  dec- 
ades ago.  The  enterpriser  is  essentially  a  figure  in  in- 
dividualistic, competitive  business.  Whatever  renders 
the  outcome  of  business  activity  more  predictable,  what- 
ever concentrates  economic  control,  reduces  the  number 
of  enterprisers  and  diminishes  the  importance  of  the  enter- 
prising function.  Business  mergers,  trade  associations, 
the  use  of  economic  statistics,  government  interference 
and  regulation  are  all  tendencies  in  this  direction. 

Under  the  head  of  production  we  shall  study  the  ways 
in  which  the  factors  work  together  to  make  wealth.  The 
principles  controlling  the  reward  which  each  factor  re- 
ceives will  be  studied  under  the  head  of  distribution. 
Thus,  as  has  been  said,  land  receives  rent,  labor  is  paid 
wages,  capital  demands  interest,  and  enterprise  leads  to 
profits."  (Page  11.) 

Professor  Mitchell  has  injected  into  the  divisions  of 
wealth  the  mechanism  whereby  one  of  those  divisions 
operates.  Strictly  speaking  labor  applied  to  land  pro- 
duces all  wealth.  Enterprise  is  only  a  higher  form  of 
labor.  A,  on  the  farm,  with  brawn,  grows  potatoes. 
B,  in  the  city,  with  brain,  plans  their  marketing.  With- 
out A's  labor  (seeding,  hoeing,  weeding  and  harvesting) 
we  could  have  no  potatoes.  Likewise  without  B's  intel- 
ligence in  arranging  for  their  transportation,  packing, 
financing  and  distribution  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  there 
would  be  no  potatoes  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned. 
Both  farmer  and  brain-worker  are  essential  if  the  potatoes 
are  to  reach  the  consumer  for  whom,  primarily,  they  are 
intended. 

I  have  quoted  Professor  Mitchell  on  enterprise  in 
extenso  because,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  the  first  fork 
in  the  road  where  he  deviates  from  sound  principle. 

FOUR. — Like  all  Socialists,  Professor  Mitchell  opposes 
"the  profit  motive"  and  "production  for  profit."  (Page 
498.) 

"The  competitive  system  substituted  the  motive  of 
production  for  private  profit  for  that  of  production  for 
public  use  or  benefit."  (Page  40.) 

*  *     *     * 

"There  have  been,  of  course,  many  criticisms  of  the 
competitive,  profit-making  system  which  relies  upon 
chance,  sows  to  the  wind  and  hopes  against  hope  that  we 
shall  not  reap  the  hurricane."  (Page  486.) 

*  *     *     * 

"We  do  not  make  and  distribute  and  exchange  things 
because  they  are  useful,  but  because  we  hope  these  activi- 
ies  will  be  profitable  in  the  money  sense."  (Page  503.) 

*  *     *     * 

"We  need  to  produce  in  agreement  with  a  rational 
scheme,  making  things  directly  for  use  and  not  for  profit." 
(Page  516.) 

Political  Economy  recognizes  no  such  terms  as  "profits" 
and  "production  for  profit."  They  have  no  scientific 
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basis  and  are  meaningless  to  one  accustomed  to  precision 
in  speech. 

When  wealth  is  produced  it  must  be  distributed  through 
three  channels,  and  only  three  channels.  As  labor,  in 
primitive  society  produced  all  wealth,  labor  alone  was 
entitled  thereto.  This  was  its  natural  wage. 

Since  capital  (stored-up  labor)  in  modern  society, 
helps  labor  to  produce  more  wealth  than  labor  other- 
wise could  produce,  capital,  obviously,  is  entitled  to  share 
with  labor  in  the  increased  production  resulting  from  its 
use.  This  share  we  call  interest.  Socialists  loosely 
refer  to  it  as  profit,  but,  as  already  stated,  political  economy 
designates  it  as  interest  and  only  interest. 

(Not  infrequently  the  use  of  capital  is  attended  with 
risk;  as  where  there  is  uncertainty  that  the  borrower  will 
return  the  capital  as  and  when  agreed.  In  that  event, 
the  lender  exacts  a  premium  for  the  risk  he  is  taking. 
This  additional  charge,  clearly,  is  insurance,  not  interest.) 

Interest  is  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  capital.  It 
is  as  much  justified  as  the  wages  paid  to  labor.  When 
labor  shall  work  without  wages,  capital  will  work  with- 
out interest. 

Professor  Mitchell  and  Socialists  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding, production  for  profit  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  public  interest.  (Page  484.)  Competition  among 
capitalists  for  users  of  capital  (supply  and  demand)  pre- 
vents capital  from  receiving  too  great  a  return  for  its 
use.  If,  during  extraordinary  times  capital  should  re- 
ceive, for  even  a  little  while,  a  return  out  of  keeping  with 
the  return  of  capital  generally,  other  capitalists  enter 
the  field  and  interest  quickly  drops,  for  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  works  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  365)4 
days  a  year. 

Winess  the  condition  of  capital  during  the  great  de- 
pression. Commercial  loans  have  been  almost  at  a  stand- 
still. Prime  commercial  paper  has  commanded  a  rate 
scarcely  more  than  2  per  cent.  A  short  twelve  months 
ago  banks  were  lending  money  on  call  at  the  record  low 
rate  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent. 

Were  lenders  willingly  making  such  loans,  or  had  they 
been  forced  so  to  do  by  vast  accumulations  of  capital 
desperately  seeking  employment?  Just  as  labor  has 
suffered  unemployment,  so  has  capital  been  in  the  dol- 
drums. This  disproves  the  Socialist's  contention  that 
capital  thrives  at  the  expense  of  labor.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Georgeian  position  that  capital  and  labor  are 
not  antagonistic  to  each  other  but  that  landlordism  is 
the  enemy  of  both. 

Land  monopoly,  however,  closely  entwines  itself  around 
capital.  This  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious  to 
the  effective  functioning  of  capital.  If  capitalism  is  to 
preserve  itself  from  Communism  and  Fascism  it  must 
promptly  and  completely  disentangle  itself  from  monop- 
oly. The  issue  is  clear,  Georgeism  or  state  slavery. 

In  criticism  of  the  profit  system  Professor  Mitchell 
cites  the  case  of 


"A  merchant  (who)  ordered  a  stock  of  canned  goods 
which  he  was  prepared  to  retail  at  10  cents  a  can.  He 
had  hardly  got  them  arranged  on  his  shelves  when  he  found 
that  he  could  get  12  or  15  cents  each.  These  were  the 
halcyon  days  for  trade."  (Page  475.) 

Would  not  the  converse  also  happen?  Would  not 
merchants  offer  other  products  at  10  cents  with  no  cus- 
tomers; so  that  they  would  be  compelled  finally  to  offer 
them  for  2  cents  or  3  cents?  These  abnormal  situations 
have  a  way  of  averaging  up.  If  bricklayers  during  the 
World  War  find  themselves  receiving  $20.00  daily  they 
also  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  a  war  with  no  jobs 
whatsoever. 

These  abnormal  situations  are  not  inherent  in  the  capi- 
talist system  but  arise  out  of  extraordinary,  unforseen 
circumstances,  and  are  just  as  likely  to  be  disadvantage- 
ous as  advantageous.  Over  a  period  of  years  they  iron 
themselves  out. 

FIVE. — "But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  principle 
which  Malthus  announced  (that  population  if  unchecked 
in  some  way  will  outgrow  the  means  of  subsistence)  has 
always  been  and  always  will  be  sound.  It  represents  a 
fact  with  which  all  human  contrivance  must  reckon." 
(Pages  18-19.) 

Does  Professor  Mitchell  really  subscribe  to  the  Mal- 
thusian  doctrine?  Can  he  point  to  a  single  spot  on  this 
earth  with  its  2,000,000,000  inhabitants  where  people 
are  starving  because  of  the  niggardliness  of  nature?  To 
be  sure,  there  are  places  which  seem  inordinately  crowded, 
but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  saying  that  the 
earth  cannot  support  them.  Is  not  the  problem  one  of 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  only  to  a  limited  degree,  better 
distribution  of  population? 

The  Island  of  Java,  for  example  (probably  the  most 
.densely  populated  spot  on  the  earth),  contains  816  people 
to  the  square  mile  or  a  total  population  of  41,700,000. 

This  in  an  area  no  larger  than  the  state  of  Alabama 
which  has  a  population  of  less  than  3,000,000.  All  around 
Java  are  islands  comparatively  unpopulated.  Nearby 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  with  a  com- 
bined area  ten  times  as  large  as  Java,  have  a  population 
density  of  less  than  28  people  to  the  square  mile. 

"Java  is  like  an  overcrowded  ship  surrounded  by  empty 
boats."  (Fortune  Magazine,  December,  1934.  (Page  79.) 

Six. — Professor  Mitchell  apparently  believes  that  ma- 
chinery causes  unemployment.  He  writes:  (page  222) 

"Machinery  .  .  .  has  gone  further,  and  reduced  the 
demand  for  workers  generally." 

And  at  page  294: 

"America  is  right  now  (1932)  suffering  conspicuously 
from  'technological  unemployment,'  or  the  supplanting 
of  human  labor  by  mechanical  devices." 

Most  economists  today  are  agreed  that  in  the  long  run, 
machinery  docs  not  displace  labor  but  increases  the  de- 
mand for  labor.  The  very  object  of  machinery  is  to  make 
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production  more  efficient;  to  produce  more  wealth  at 
less  cost  per  unit.  If  it  failed  to  do  this,  it  simply  would 
not  justify  its  existence.  If  I  recall  correctly,  a  would-be 
patentee  is  required  to  show  in  what  respects  his  invention 
is  superior  to  machines  already  in  use. 

When  wealth  is  produced  more  efficiently,  which  is 
the  same  as  to  say  when  it  has  become  cheaper,  it  comes 
into  wider  use.  The  sale  of  cotton,  for  example,  when 
it  cost  more  than  $1.00  a  pound,  as  it  used  to,  was  greatly 
restricted.  The  introduction  of  the  cotton  gin  increased 
its  use  ten  thousand-fold.  The  introduction  of  the  auto- 
mobile, while  it  has  decreased  the  demand  for  horses, 
certainly  has  created  millions  of  new  jobs  for  automobile 
mechanics,  dealers  in  gasoline,  and  the  like,  and  has 
brought  into  existence  tens  of  thousands  of  road-houses 
and  miles  of  greatly  widened  highways. 

If  Professor  Mitchell  were  correct,  how  does  he  explain 
the  increase  in  factory  workers  from  41,000  per  million 
in  1849  to  76,000  per  million  in  1929,  and  their  increase 
in  wages  from  an  average  of  $237.00  annually  in  1849 
to  $1314.00  in  1929?  (See  letter  of  Gus  W.  Dyer,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Vanderbilt  University,  to  President 
Roosevelt,  dated  July  13,  1936.)  During  this  period 
of  eighty  years  thousands  of  inventions  displaced  labor, 
yet  factory  workers  increased  over  50  per  cent  and  their 
wages  increased  500  per  cent. 

SEVEN. — Professor  Mitchell  writes  (page  488): 

"The  advertiser  under  a  profit-making  system  does 
not  care,  on  the  whole,  whether  his  product  is  good,  or 
good  for  you,  so  long  as  he  can  make  you  want  it  enough 
to  buy  it." 

This  comment  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
facts  had  Professor  Mitchell  qualified  it  by  showing  that 
true  capitalism,  like  Christianity,  never  really  has  been 
tried.  A  moment's  thought  shows  that  in  a  normal 
capitalistic  state  the  interest  of  the  buyer  and  the  seller 
are  not  in  conflict ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  harmony. 
A  buyer  will  purchase  only  what  he  needs;  a  seller  will 
offer  only  what  is  beneficial  to  the  buyer.  The  seller 
will  receive  wages  (erroneously  called  "profits")  for  the 
services  or  commodities  delivered  to  the  buyer;  the  latter 
will  be  benefited  by  their  acquisition.  Should  the  seller 
attempt  to  overreach  himself,  the  buyer  will  cease  to  pat- 
ronize him,  and  seek  elsewhere  in  the  competitive  market 
to  satisfy  his  needs.  Each  party  to  the  transaction  must 
benefit;  otherwise  he  will  not  participate.  An  exchange 
of  services  like  an  exchange  of  goods,  must  be  mutually 
advantageous,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  repeated. 

Today,  both  buyer  and  seller,  hard  pressed  by  monopoly, 
find  the  struggle  to  live  exhausting.  They  are  forced 
to  resort  to  shady  practices.  Our  criminal  records,  bank- 
ruptcies, strikes,  lockouts,  and  wars,  reveal  only  too 
painfully  that  something  is  wrong  with  our  economic 
system.  No  system  can  function  properly  if  its  workings 
are  constantly  interfered  with  by  extraneous  forces. 
Competition,  which  is  the  essence  of  capitalism,  is  weighted 


with  monopoly,  and  can  no  more  manifest  its  virtues 
than  a  marathon  runner  dragging  50  pounds  of  iron 
around  his  legs  can  show  his  true  speed. 

EIGHT. — Professor  Mitchell  poses  four  interesting  prob- 
lems in  rent.  (Page  285.) 

The  first  reads: 

"Off  the  coast  of  the  'Eastern  Shore'  of  Virginia,  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  an  island  called  Chincoteague.  It 
is  said  that  wages  on  the  island  are  much  higher  than  on 
the  mainland.  Can  you  assign  a  cause  connected  with 
rent?" 

Professor  Mitchell  answers  as  follows: 

"The  waters  surrounding  the  island  contain  a  lot  of 
fish.  Since  these  waters  are  public  property,  nothing 
need  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  them;  that 
is,  any  man  with  rowboat  and  line  may  pull  up  hard- 
heads, trout,  and  rock  and  no  owner  of  the  fishing  grounds 
meets  him  at  the  wharf  to  exact  from  him  part  of  his 
catch.  So  no  man  with  any  inclination  for  fishing  will 
work  for  less  on  the  island  than  he  can  make  on  the  water ; 
in  fishing  he  pays  no  rent,  and  his  earnings  at  that  occu- 
pation are  relatively  high." 

Professor  Mitchell  fails  to  state  how  the  land  consti- 
stituting  the  island  is  held.  He  does  not  state  whether 
"owners"  claim  to  own  the  island  or  whether  the  Georgian 
philosophy  is  in  force.  In  the  former  case,  we  submit 
that  if  the  landlords  be  too  lazy  to  meet  the  fishermen 
at  the  wharf  to  seize  their  fish,  in  exchange  for  rent 
receipts,  they  nevertheless  will  require  the  fishermen  to 
hand  over  their  fish  (or  their  money  equivalent)  on  the 
first  day  of  the  following  month  as  rent  for  the  privilege 
of  living  on  what  they  call  "their"  (landlord's)  island. 

Unless  the  fishermen  lived  on  that  island,  or  some 
nearby  island,  they  could  not  reach  the  fishing  grounds. 
The  very  fact  that  the  island  is  close  to  fishing  grounds 
reflects  itself  in  the  increased  value  of  the  island.  In 
other  words,  the  "owners"  of  the  island  charge  as  rent  for 
nearness  to  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood,  "all  the  traffic 
will  bear." 

Professor  Mitchell  is  in  error,  then,  in  implying  that 
the  fishermen  are  relieved  from  the  payment  of  rent 
because  they  go  elsewhere  to  earn  their  livelihood.  He 
fails  to  perceive  the  universality  of  rent;  that  even  if 
one  occupied  only  land  and  refrained  from  working  it, 
one  must,  nevertheless,  pay  a  landlord,  as  rent,  all  one 
possesses  except  only  a  bare  subsistence.  The  alternative 
is  to  get  off  the  earth. 

NINE. — "The  apparent  prosperity  came  to  an  end  in 
the  panic  of  1819,  which  struck  both  Europe  and  America. 
This  was  the  collapse  which  regularly,  sooner  or  later, 
follows  war."  (Page  240.) 

Really,  how  can  war,  which  means  the  destruction  of 
wealth,  lead  to  economic  collapse  which  means  failure 
to  produce  wealth?  Assuming  that  in  a  natural  economic 
order  we  had  war  (a  most  violent  assumption)  would  it 
not  be  followed  by  great  activity  (prosperity)  to  make  up 
the  losses  occasioned  by  war? 

TEN. — "Between  the  capitalist  who  furnished  the  means 
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of  working  and  the  laborers  who  fed  the  raw  material 
to  thejnachines,  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Machinery 
(the  emblem  of  the  capitalist)  had  deprived  the  workers 
of  their  old  independence  and  assigned  them  to  grinding 
taskwork,  while  their  masters  seemingly  drew  an  income 
simply  by  virtue  of  ownership."  (Pages  411-412.) 

Is  not  Professor  Mitchell  unfortunate  in  writing  that 
the  capitalist  furnished  the  means  of  working?  Is  he 
not  thinking  of  natural  resources? 

Also,  how  long  has  machinery  "deprived  the  workers 
of  their  old  independence?  "  Can  workers  who  depend 
on  landlords  for  a  place  to  work,  as  Henry  J.  Foley  has  so 
aptly  expressed  it,  ever  enjoy  independence? 

In  a  word,  are  not  the  faults  which  Professor  Mitchell 
ascribes  to  the  capitalist  system  really  due  to  land  mon- 
opoly? Karl  Marx,  whom  Professor  Mitchell  admires, 
seemed  to  think  so. 

In  "Das  Kapital,"  quite  innocently,  he  admitted  that 
labor  could  not  be  exploited  until  it  had  first  been  dis- 
possessed from  the  land. 

ELEVEN. — In  a  beautiful  metaphor,  worthy  of  a  poet, 
Professor  Mitchell  indicates  the  role  that  price  plays  in 
political  economy. 

"Our  economic  system  may  be  compared  to  the  span 
of  a  steel  bridge,  where  every  part  hangs  upon  every 
other  part,  receiving  thrusts  and  imparting  thrusts.  And 
the  joints  and  rivets  and  couplings,  which  expand  and 
contract,  hold  fast  or  give  way,  are  forged  of  the  delicate 
metal  which  we  call  price."  (Page  504.) 

This  sound  statement  is  vitiated  elsewhere,  as,  for 
example,  at  page  336  where  Professor  Mitchell  writes: 

"Wages  of  women  are  lower  than  those  of  men  mainly 
because  their  choice  of  occupations  is  limited,  and  because 
they  are  weaker  bargainers  than  men." 

And  at  page  118: 

"In  actual  economic  life,  prices  are  increasingly  con- 
trolled. The  chief  control  of  price  is  by  monopoly." 

Will  Professor  Mitchell  refer  us  to  a  single  commodity 
or  service  which  is  monopolized?  Even  public  utilities 
(which  possess  the  characteristics  of  a  limited  monopoly) 
find  that  customers  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  service 
if  their  rates  are  too  high.  Price  in  the  last  analysis  is 
determined  by  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand. 

"The  end  is  easily  foretold, 
When  every  blessed  thing  you  hold 
Is  made  of  silver,  or  of  gold, 

You  long  for  simple  pewter. 
When  you  have  nothing  else  to  wear 
But  cloth  of  gold  and  satins  rare, 
For  cloth  of  gold  you  cease  to  care — 
Up  goes  the  price  of  shoddy." 

(Act  II  "The  Gondoliers" 
by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.) 

True,  supply  has  attempted,  and  still  attempts  to  fix 
price,  but  it  must  always  fail  because  it  does  not  reckon 
with  the  second  factor  in  the  equation,  namely,  demand. 
Even  the  price  of  a  public  service  as  Professor  Mitchell 
himself  shows  (page  120),  is  influenced  by  demand.  The 


United  States  Post  Office  Department  is  as  near  a  mono 
oly  as  can  be  conceived  since  it  is  a  criminal  offense 
offer  to  carry  mail  for  private  profit.  When,  a  few  yea 
ago,  it  attempted  to  raise  postage  rates  from  two  to  thn 
cents  it  quickly  experienced  lessened  demand  for  i 
services.  Public  utilities,  for  example,  found  it  cheap 
to  deliver  bills  by  messenger;  patrons  generally  begz 
to  economize.  In  the  case  of  mail-order  houses,  for  e 
ample,  the  increase  of  1  cent  a  letter  meant  a  tremendoi 
increase  in  postage. 

Every  attempt  to  fix  price  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptiai 
down  to  the  Roosevelt  Administration;  every  schen 
to  "regulate"  or  "stabilize"  prices  of  bread  and  coffee,  i 
fix  "minimum"  wages;  to  establish  "just"  prices  fi 
wheat  and  pigs  and  cotton  by  destroying  so-called  "su 
pluses";  has  ended  in  dismal  failure.  Men  have  yet  1 
learn  the  hard  lesson  that  they  cannot  successfully  inte 
fere  with  natural  law. 

TWELVE. — Professor  Mitchell  ranges  himself  alongsic 
those  who  believe  in  planning. 

"A  planned  economy,  forecasting  demand  and  suppl 
with  far  greater  accuracy  than  is  possible  in  a  schen 
which  makes  profit  the  criterion  of  production,  woul 
be  able  to  make  steadily  for  stock,  keep  the  requisr 
number  of  men  and  machines  employed,  and  feed  01 
to  consumption  as  goods  were  needed.  (Page  490.) 

*  *     *     * 

We  have   individual   greediness  which   knows   no  pn 
cautionary  restraint.     There  is  no  forethought.     Insteai 
we  suffer  the  penalties  of  industrial  collapse.     There 
no  plan.     All  is  left  to  chance,  which  results  as  often  ui 
luckily  as  luckily.     (Page  516.) 

*  *     *     * 

Concert  of  action  according  to  deliberate  plan  mus 
be  substituted  for  the  present  anarchy  in  productioi 
.  .  .  Remedies  are  doubtless  helpful,  .  .  .  but  they  d 
not  touch  the  cause,  which  lies  in  the  fact  of  competitic 
under  acquisitive  sanctions."  (Page  517.) 

Planned  economy  is  incompatible  with  democracy, 
inevitably  demands  increased  power  to  make  and  influenc 
its  plans.  It  was  no  accident  that  Congress  delegate 
to  President  Roosevelt  its  functions;  that  was  necessai 
under  the  system  he  sponsored.  Planning  implies  th; 
one  man  or  a  set  of  men  in  Washington  are  better  qual 
fied  to  direct  the  production  of  wealth  than  millions  < 
adult  Americans  scattered  over  48  states. 

What  special  qualifications  for  producing  goods  an 
services  do  politicians  and  office-holders  possess? 
has  been  well  said  that  nature  endowed  no  man,  or  grow 
of  men,  with  sufficient  wisdom  to  manage  the  econom 
of  a  large  nation  as  well  as  it  can  be  managed  by  the  it 
dividuals  themselves.  Assuming,  however,  that  she  dil 
endow  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  Stalin,  with  omniscience,  whs 
assurance  is  there  that  she  would  breed  equally  wise  sui 
cessors? 

State  capitalism  can  never  match  private  capitalist 
because  of  the  inefficiency  inherent  in  the  centralizatic 
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of  power  and  decision.  State  capitalism  smothers  in- 
dividualism, without  which  there  can  be  no  spiritual  and 
little  cultural  progress.  A  free  people  need  no  govern- 
ment planning.  They  plan  for  themselves;  they  are 
better  qualified  to  determine  what  services  need  to  be 
performed  and  what  wants  need  to  be  supplied. 

The  supreme  intelligence  already  has  "planned"  for 
us.  All  we  need  do,  is  to  discover  the  natural  laws  govern- 
ing the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  and  make 
our  laws  conform  thereto.  The  natural  law  of  distribu- 
tion is  that  the  producer  shall  be  paid  all  that  he  produces; 
man-made  law  violates  this  by  permitting  a  non-pro- 
ducer (land  owner)  to  absorb  a  portion  of  wealth  which 
the  land  "owner"  has  had  no  part  in  producing.  This 
is  the  basic  injustice  which  we  must  correct. 

THIRTEEN. — "The  socialist  wants,  in  the  end,  the  maxi- 
mum of  individual  development  and  the  freest  individual 
expression.  But  he  feels  that  this  is  to  be  attained  only 
through  a  preliminary  sinking  of  the  individual  in  the 
collectivist  undertaking."  (Page  558.) 

The  socialist's  claim  that  he  believes  in  freedom  is 
specious,  so  long  as  he  advocates  state  ownership  and 
control  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution. 
Such  a  programme  implies  a  wider,  and  constantly  wider, 
extension  of  governmental  interference  in  the  production 
of  wealth.  It  is  inevitable  that  where  the  State  constantly 
seeks  to  extend  its  power  over  more  and  more  of  the  area 
which  the  world  has  come  to  recognize  as  private  business 
(the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth),  it  must  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  those  now  engaged  in  the  same  field. 
This  explains  such  cases  of  tyranny  as  N.  R.  A.,  under 
which  a  Jersey  City  tailor  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days' 
imprisonment  and  fined  $100.00  for  offering  to  press  a 
suit  of  clothes  for  35  cents  instead  of  40  cents;  such  ex- 
amples of  legislation  as  the  law  which  forbids  competition 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  law  which  for- 
bids officials  of  airplane  companies  dealing  with  the  gov- 
ernment receiving  greater  salaries  annually  than  $17,500, 
regardless  of  their  services. 

The  fundamental  instinct  of  humanity  is  individual 
freedom.  We  are  individuals  of  infinite  varieties,  per- 
sonalities, capabilities,  inclinations  and  needs.  Each  of 
us  possesses  the  itch  for  personal  self-realization  and  self- 
dominion.  This  itch  to  weave  our  own  patterns  in  life 
and  to  be  entities,  not  cogs,  gives  rise  to  the  competitive 
spirit  which  Socialism,  Communism,  and  Fascism  denounce 
but  which,  under  natural  law,  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  social  harmony. 

Autocracies  have  generally  tried  to  thwart  individualism 
and  the  competitive  spirit  and  prevent  it  from  function- 
ing freely  and  naturally.  They  point  to  the  mess  we  are 
in  as  confirmation  of  their  belief  that  the  competitive 
system  has  failed.  In  truth,  of  course,  it  has  never  fairly 
been  tried. 

Our  instinct  to  carve  our  own  destinies  according  to 


our  own  patterns  is  deep-seated.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  our  desire  to  work  out  our  own  salvation.  Expression 
is  life;  repression,  death.  Expression  attained  through 
mastery  is  the  prime  essential  of  life.  It  can  never  be 
attained  by  Socialistic,  Communistic,  or  Fascist  methods. 
Freedom  for  all  can  flower  only  in  the  garden  of  equality  of 
opportunity  wherein  we  distinguish  between  public  and 
private  property  and  respect  the  sanctity  of  each,  a  dis- 
tinction which  no  country  in  the  world  has  yet  recognized. 
We  regret  that  Professor  Mitchell  has  not  made  more 
clear  these  fundamental  distinctions.  We  trust  he  will, 
in  a  future  book,  take  note  of  them.  Then  will  he  be 
acclaimed  the  author  of  a  truly  great  work  on  the  "Queen 
of  the  Sciences." — B.  W.  BURGER. 

Washington  Letter 

THE  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  held  the  first  meeting  for  the  season 
at  their  new  headquarters,  the  Lee  House,  15th  and  L  Streets 
Northwest,  on  Monday,  October  5,  the  vice-president,  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
presiding  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Helene  McEvoy,  from 
the  city.  There  was  no  regular  programme  for  this  meeting,  and 
following  the  business  meeting  and  the  reading  of  "His  Interested 
Friend,"  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  recounting  how  Tony  had  the  rent  of  his 
peanut -stand  corner  raised  because  he  had  been  too  confidential  about 
his  profits,  the  evening  was  devoted  to  an  informal  discussion  of  plans 
of  work  for  the  coming  season,  which  included  a  series  of  open-air 
meetings  in  one  of  the  city  parks. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  November  2,  with  a  number  of 
members  absent  who,  not  being  legal  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  therefore  on  a  political  par  with  the  insane,  the  pauper, 
the  feeble  minded,  the  alien,  the  criminal,  and  the  minor,  had  gone  to 
their  respective  homes  to  vote. 

It  was  reported  that  Mrs.  McAvoy  had  been  sighted  in  Chicago, 
headed  toward  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  and  hope  was  expressed 
that  she  would  be  with  us  at  our  next  meeting. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  open-air  meetings  which  had 
been  held  in  McPherson  Square  on  the  three  preceding  Saturday 
afternoons,  had  been  an  unqualified  success,  the  speaker,  Mrs.  Alice 
M.  Caporn,  having  attracted  audiences  estimated  at  between  80  and 
100  at  each  meeting,  whose  attention  had  been  held  throughout  the 
talks  and  whose  interest  had  been  indicated  by  the  questions  asked, 
and  the  requests  for  literature  to  be  mailed,  as  the  permit  forbade  its 
distribution  at  the  meetings.  At  the  third  meeting,  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Chamberlain  helped  with  the  speaking.  It  is  expected  that  these 
meetings  will  be  resumed  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Walter  I.  Swanton  gave  a  brief  explanation  of  the  Single  Tax, 
using  as  an  example  of  its  operation,  the  city  block  where  land  value 
was  the  highest. 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Heath  told  of  her  recent  visit  to  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science  while  in  New  York  City. 

The  principal  talk  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Mr.  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  People's  Lobby,  who  spoke  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  Socialist  who  believes  first  and  foremost  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  ground  rent  into  the  public  treasury. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Phillips  read  the  poem  "Did  They  Tumble?" 
which  compares  the  fate  of  those  who  had  machinery  but  nothing 
but  a  cloud  to  live  on,  with  the  fate  of  those  who  were  stranded  on  an 
island  without  any  machinery. 

Dr.  Caporn,  carrying  out  the  theme  of  the  poem,  closed  the  pro- 
gramme with  an  explanation  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
land  as  the  basis  of  all  life  and  means  of  production,  and  offered  to 
lead  a  class  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  if  one  could  be  formed. 

— GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE. 
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Radio  Talk  of  Mrs.  Madelline  Swarte 
of  Henry  George  School  Over  WOR 

THERE  are  fundamental  economic  laws  affecting  human  society 
just  as  there  are  fundamental  physical  laws  by  which  the  universe 
is  governed.  Newton's  apple  did  not  fall  by  chance,  neither  does 
dire  poverty  exist  in  the  midst  of  plenty  by  mere  chance. 

One  fundamental  economic  law  is  that  gregarious  man  can  exist 
only  by  applying  his  labor  to  the  raw  materials  of  this  earth  and  he 
can  live  in  society  only  by  the  cooperation  of  others  of  his  kind.  He 
cannot  live  on  what  nature  provides,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field  or  the 
birds  of  the  air.  Since  the  earth  is  the  sole  source  of  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  man's  existence,  it  follows  that  to  live  man  must  have 
access  to  the  land.  This  was  true  of  Robinson  Crusoe;  it  is  true  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Any  human  law  denying  the  right  in 
access  to  the  land  to  any  human  being  perpetrates  and  perpetuates 
an  injustice  against  a  portion  of  mankind. 

A  second  fundamental  economic  law  is  that  there  are  primarily 
but  two  elements  in  production — land,  the  source  of  everything,  and 
human  labor,  the  activating  agent.  The  two  basic  factors  in  the 
production  of  wealth  therefore  are  land  and  labor.  Capital  is  that 
part  of  wealth  that  is  used  for  the  production  of  more  wealth.  But 
capital  is  relatively  unimportant.  So  long  as  there  is  labor  to  be 
applied  to  land  there  will  always  be  capital.  To  confuse  capital 
with  land,  or  to  say  that  land  value  is  capital  or  that  it  is  sound  eco- 
nomics to  permit  capital  to  be  invested  in  land  values,  indicates  ignor- 
ance of  true  economic  principles. 

An  individual  can,  by  himself,  make  a  house;  but  he  cannot,  by 
himself,  make  land  valuable.  Land  values  only  appear  with  popula- 
tion; and  they  rise  as  the  population  grows  and  fall  as  it  diminishes. 
It  follows  inexorably  then  that  land  values  fundamentally  and  right- 
fully belong,  not  to  any  individuals  of  a  community,  but  to  the  whole 
community  by  which  they  are  created.  The  community  should 
therefore  collect  the  full  rental  value  of  its  land  areas  year  by  year 
and  use  this  revenue  to  exercise  the  functions  of  government. 

Students  of  the  problem  hold  that  this  sum  would  be  sufficient  for  all 
the  legitimate  expenses  of  government  and  there  would  be  no  need 
to  tax  industry  and  the  products  of  labor  to  support  the  machinery 
of  modern  society. 

This  is  the  meat  of  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George,  outlined  over 
50  years  ago  in  his  world-famous  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty."  The 
principles  there  laid  down,  more  generally  understood  and  properly 
applied,  would  be  the  first  and  greatest  step  toward  wiping  poverty 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  equalizing  opportunity  for  all  men  so 
that  none  need  want  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  abundance  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

A  ND  just  as  for  the  mother  to  withhold  the  provision 
•**•  that  fills  her  breast  with  the  birth  of  the  child  is  to 
endanger  physical  health,  so  for  society  to  refuse  to  take 
for  social  uses  the  provision  intended  for  it  is  to  breed 
social  disease. — THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

IT   is    related   that   when    Michael    Faraday   explained 
the   electric  current   to   William   E.    Gladstone,   then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  statesman  asked,  "  What 
is   it  good  for? "     Faraday's  reply  was,    "  Well,   maybe 
some  day  you  can  tax  it." 


Y 


OU  can  kill  all  the  Dillengers  you  want  but  it  won't 
control  crime. — WARDEN  LA  WES  of  Sing  Sing. 


,HHE  wealthy  class  is  becoming  more  wealthy;  but  the 
•*•  poorer  class  is  becoming  more  dependent.  The 
gulf  between  the  employed  and  the  employer  is  growing 
wider;  social  contrasts  are  becoming  sharper;  as  liveried 
carriages  appear,  so  do  barefooted  children.  We  are 
becoming  use  to  talk  of  the  working  classes  and  the 
propertied  classes;  beggars  are  becoming  so  common 
that  where  it  was  once  thought  a  crime,  little  short  of  high- 
way robbery,  to  refuse  food  to  one  who  asked  for  it,  the 
gate  is  now  barred  and  the  bulldog  loosed,  while  laws  are 
passed  against  vagrants  which  suggest  those  of  Henry 
VIII. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

T3LACE  one  hundred  men  on  an  island  from  which  there 
-^  is  no  escape,  and  whether  you  make  one  of  these  men 
absolute  owner  of  the  other  ninety-nine,  or  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  soil  of  the  island,  will  make  no  difference 
either  to  him  or  to  them. — PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 

Correspondence 

THE  CALIFORNIA  CAMPAIGN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

California,  both  from  the  historical  and  immediate  viewpoint,  is 
one  of  the  natural  battle  grounds  of  the  world  for  the  fight  to  insti- 
tute the  tax  reform  we  believe  will  further  the  cause  of  democracy, 
and  make  poverty  and  the  fear  of  poverty  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  campaign,  as  you  know,  and  concerning  which  you  will  have 
more  information  in  the  future,  has  had  a  momentary  set  back.  We 
are  determined  to  keep  up  the  fight  here  in  California.  We  wish  to 
further  our  cause  by  every  means  in  our  power.  To  do  this  we  pro- 
pose to  maintain  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

The  California  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  Convention  in  Sacra- 
mento during  the  middle  of  September  adopted  a  resolution  reiterating 
its  previous  stands  upon  the  principles  of  the  Amendment  and  "Re- 
solved, that  we  reaffirm  our  intention  to  keep  the  issue  before  the 
people  of  the  State  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

Two  important  retail  organizations,  several  months  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Campaign  by  the  Supreme  Court,  endorsed  the  Amend- 
ment. During  the  several  meetings  held  with  these  groups,  both 
with  their  directors  and  in  open  meetings,  the  complete  measure  was 
gone  into.  Many  of  them,  for  the  first  time,  saw  how  our  measure 
favored  the  conduct  of  business  enterprises.  Leaders  of  both  organ- 
izations have  expressed  their  hope  that  we  will  continue  our  fight. 
This  is  a  fine  entering  wedge  to  interest  active  business  men  in  the 
fight  to  safeguard  their  business. 

ALREADY  a  questionnaire  has  been  sent  to  those  active  in  our  work 
so  that  the  construction  of  another  Amendment,  best  suited  to  change 
conditions,  can  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  in  1938.  The  number  of 
replies  to  a  rather  exhaustive  set  of  questions  indicates  the  fine  spirit 
in  which  our  set-back  was  received  and  the  strong  determination  tc 
carry  on. 

There  is  in  the  situation  the  spirit  of  a  quotation  of  a  Danish  poetl 
incorporated  in  a  letter  sent  by  a  sympathizer  and  well  wisher  from! 
across  the  seas  to  the  effect  that  "All  good  thoughts  can  never  die 
before  still  better  thoughts  have  germed  from  their  seed." 

We  will  require  a  minimum  fund  of  $300  per  month  during  the  next 
two  years.     This  will  maintain  the  San  Francisco  office  and  the  neces 
sary  general  work  over  the  entire  state,  offering  some  assistance  t< 
the  Los  Angeles  office  as  well. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 
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THE  LAW  OF  NATURE  IS  PERFECT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

IN  your  September-October  number  you  print  a  letter  from  our 
comrade,  S.  Tideman,  which  leaves  room  for  at  least  two  question 
marks.  He  declares  that  the  expression,  "Take  the  whole  rental 
value  of  land  runs  outside  reason,"  and  continues  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  so,  and  even  if  possible,  it  ought  not  to  be  done. 

As  to  his  first  statement;  present  landholders  find  no  difficulty  in 
taking  the  whole  rental  value  of  land,  and  just  why  a  change  of  the 
collectors  of  this  rent  would  work  some  subtile  change  in  its  nature 
that  would  place  its  entire  collection  outside  reason  is  not  at  all  clear 
to  me.  At  any  rate,  this  statement  is  not  of  the  nature  of  an  axiom, 
hence  its  acceptance  awaits  demonstration.  Just  why  should  it  be 
harder  to  effect  the  collection  of  the  entire  rental  value  when  it  is 
received  by  its  rightful  claimant,  society,  than  when  diverted  into 
the  pocket  of  a  land  speculator? 

As  to  his  second  statement:  Again  I  must  ask  why  it  ought  not 
to  be  done?  Men  are  now  paying  the  entire  rental  value  of  land  for 
the  privilege  of  its  occupancy,  in  many  cases  much  more  than  this, 
since  they  must  pay  a  speculative  rental  in  addition  to  economic 
rent ;  and  they  give  no  evidence  that  they  account  themselves  wronged 
by  such  payment.  Wherein  would  they  be  wronged,  then,  if  they 
paid  society  in  full  for  the  service  conferred  upon  them  by  society? 
Is  wrong  more  in  accord  with  "the  sublime  order  of  nature"  than 
right?  If  an  individual  man  extend  me  a  service,  I  feel  no  sense  of 
wrong  when  he  collects  in  full  for  that  service.  In  fact  I  agree  with 
Emerson  that  he  can  ask  me  less  only  upon  the  assumption  that  I 
am  his  inferior;  why,  then,  should  I  expect  society  to  extend  me  a 
service  and  not  exact  payment  in  full? — a  service  that  is  exactly  meas- 
ured by  the  rent  of  the  land  I  occupy. 

Nor  can  I  assent  to  the  statement  that  "a  man,  in  making  improve- 
ments on  his  land  does  so  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  worth 
more  to  him  than  it  cost."  Is  the  antecedent  of  "it"  land  or  im- 
rovements?  This  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  If  he  means  the  land 
is  expected  to  be  more  valuable,  I  answer  that  he  cannot  possibly 
make  enough  improvements  on  the  land  to  influence  its  value  in  the 
slightest  measure.  If  he  means  the  improvements  will  be  more  valu- 
able to  him  than  their  cost,  I  think  we  all  wi  1  agree  with  him;  but 
as  no  one  who  understands  economics  will  account  an  assessment 
against  such  improvements  covered  by  the  term,  rent,  I  fail  to  see 
the  pertinency  of  this  statement  to  the  matter  he  is  discussing.  The 
man  who  improves  land,  does  so  on  the  assumption  that  his  improve- 
ments will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  his  industry  as  applied  to 
that  land;  only  the  speculator  desires  to  make  anything  from  the 
increased  value  of  land,  and  he  distinctly  declares  that,  "speculation 
should,  of  course,  be  taxed  out."  Every  industrial  effort  man  puts 
forth  is,  of  course,  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  results  he  seeks 
will  be  of  greater  value  to  him  than  the  cost  of  the  effort,  otherwise 
he  would  not  make  the  effort,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  he  must 
secure  his  goods,  or  services,  for  less  than  their  market  value.  If 
two  men  trade  horses,  each  expects  the  horse  he  is  getting  to  be  worth 
more  to  him  than  the  horse  of  which  he  is  disposing;  and  it  is  wholly 
probable  that  each  will  be  advantaged,  as  he  expects,  by  the  exchange; 
but  this  advantage  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  either  of  them  secur- 
ing his  new  horse  for  less  than  its  full  market  value.  And  it  is  this 
expectation  of  advantage  that  accounts  for  all  commercial  activity — 
the  exchange  of  what  men  have  for  what  they  would  rather  have; 
and  we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  removal  of  opportunity  for  receiv- 
ing social  service  for  less  than  it  is  worth  will  occasion  the  loss  of  "all 
incentive  to  social  progress,"  any  more  than  we  need  fear  that  men 
will  refuse  to  eat  when  hungry  unless  they  can  secure  personal  service 
for  less  than  it  is  worth.  This  matter  is  all  taken  care  of  in  that 
supreme  law  of  economics,  that  men  seek  to  satisfy  their  desires  with 
the  least  effort.  It  just  happens  to  be  a  fact  that  "The  law  of  the 
Lord  (Nature)  is  perfect." 

Marathon,  Iowa.  T,  J.  KELLEY,  M.  D. 


STEP  BY  STEP  TO  NOWHERE 
EDOTOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Referring  to  the  article  by  Bolton  Hall,  "Step  by  Step  to  Nowhere," 
in  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  your  invitation  for  con- 
tributions on  the  subject,  I  offer  the  following: 

Assuming  the  rate  of  interest  at  5  per  cent  the  lot  that  rents  for 
$30  a  year  will  always  be  worth  $1,000.  Whether  you  call  that  the 
capital  value  or  call  the  selling  price  the  capital  value,  the  real  value 
will  be  $1 ,000  as  long  as  it  rents  for  $50  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  5 
per  cent. 

The  real  value  of  a  lot  of  ground  can  be  determined  by  adding  the 
rent  capitalized  at  prevailing  rate  of  interest  to  the  selling  price  and 
this  should  be  the  basis  on  which  to  levy  the  tax.  The  tax  on  this 
particular  lot  will  always  be  $30  so  long  as  the  rate  of  taxation  remains 
3  per  cent. 

Of  course  the  same  result  could  be  obtained  by  making  the  rental 
value  the  basis  of  taxation  and  making  the  rate  20  times  3  or  60  per 
cent,  but  this  involves  an  unnecessary  departure  from  established 
methods  of  taxation  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  good  policy  to  depart 
from  established  methods  when  unnecessary  and  no  particular  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  gained  thereby. 

Besides  some  lots  are  not  rented  and  have  only  a  speculative  value, 
and  it  seems  easier  and  more  practical  to  arrive  at  a  selling  value 
than  a  rental  value. 

I  can  not  agree  that  we  should  wait  until  education  has  brought 
people  to  the  consciousness  that  land  values  belong  to  the  people 
and  then  determine  to  take  them.  That  would  probably  be  a  long 
wait.  Progress  can  best  be  made  by  the  step  by  step  method.  Edu- 
cation is  a  step  by  step  process  and  can  best  be  furthered  by  the  aid 
of  concrete  examples  of  gradually  taking  more  and  more  of  land  values 
in  lieu  of  other  taxes,  rather  than  by  the  teaching  of  abstract  principle 
alone.  People  will  accept  the  principle  as  they  see  it  gradually  being 
put  into  practice. 

Glenolden,  Pa.  FRANKLIN  SMITH. 

ECONOMIC  RENT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Mr.  Emil  Jorgensen's  contention  that  rent  enters  into  "price"  is 
quite  evident  when  considering  the  rent  paid  by  tenants  of  residential 
property.  Rent  does  enter  into  the  price  paid  for  occupying  a  flat 
or  a  residence. 

The  tenant  of  a  residence  pays  for  two  services;  one  of  a  private 
nature,  the  use  of  a  building;  the  other  rendered  by  the  community. 
The  private  service  permitting  the  occupancy  of  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  a  building,  warrants  a  return  (interest)  for  its  use  and  justly  so; 
ground  rent,  likewise,  is  a  just  payment  for  community  services 
rendered. 

The  tenant  of  a  residential  building  cannot  shift  economic  rent  to 
another  person,  because  he  is  the  consumer  (beneficiary)  of  community 
services. 

An  occupant  or  renter  of  a  store,  like  the  occupant  of  a  flat  or 
residence  is  a  consumer  of  public  or  community  services,  and  cannot 
shift  the  economic  rent  (cost  of  community  services)  to  another  person, 
by  including  it  in  the  price  of  his  merchandise.  The  economic  rent 
paid  by  the  merchant  is  a  deduction  from  the  gross  profits  of  his  sales; 
the  net  profits  consisting  of  interest,  the  reward  due  capital  employed 
and  of  wages  for  his  personal  services,  i.  e.,  labor. 

Quoting  Louis  F.  Post  from  memory:  "Distribution  of  wealth  is 
perpendicular  and  price  is  horizontal."  "Price  enters  into  rent,  but 
rent  does  not  enter  into  price." 

The  old  maxim,  "The  consumer  (tenant)  is  the  ultimate  payer," 
still  holds  good. 


Chicago,  111. 
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"THE  INDUSTRIAL  AGE" 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  your  recent  editorial  "The  Superstition  of  the  Street,"  you  very 
properly  destroy  the  illusion  of  "Wall  Street"  as  a  determining  eco- 
nomic force  in  the  welfare  of  the  country.  There  are  other  similar 
illusional  psychological  phenomena  of  the  masses  that  produce  wordy 
dabates,  that  result  in  wrongly  applied  retributive  or  corrective  action. 
The  frequently  repeated  use  of  the  term  "Industrial  Age,"  like  that 
of  "Wall  Street,"  has  given  it  a  degree  of  false  authenticity  so  that 
extensive  experiments  costing  billions  of  dollars  have  been  undertaken 
with  no  stronger  basic  reason  than  a  romantic  fantasy,  namely,  that 
this  is  an  "Industrial  Age." 

Industrial  Age,  like  Iron  Age,  Bronze  Age,  and  so  forth,  indicates 
either  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  a  period  of  time  or  a  defect 
in  our  knowledge  of  more  important  characteristics  of  that  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  terms  are  purely  romantic  and  reveal  if  any- 
thing a  lack  rather  than  a  plethora  of  information. 

Industry  is  only  a  phase  of  labor  and  represents  mainly  that  portion 
that  uses  the  capital  of  others  to  produce  wealth,  as  in  mills,  rail- 
roads, mines,  and  so  forth,  and  does  not  include  the  independent  day 
laborer,  business  man,  professional  man,  farmer,  fisherman,  hunter, 
stock  raiser,  teacher,  carpenter,  and  so  forth,  in  fact  the  great  majority 
of  productive  laborers. 

The  attention  of  our  mass  mind  has  been  caught  by  the  flashing 
lights  and  spinning  wheels  of  industry,  so  that  it  reacts  hypnotically 
whenever  industry  is  mentioned.  The  illusion  is  pretty  so  long  as 
it  does  not  become  the  basis  for  action  and  vast  spending.  It  should 
be  known,  however,  that  it  is  secondary  or  lower  in  the  economic 
scale  and  is  not  a  significant  or  determining  economic  factor.  It  is 
as  futile  to  attempt  to  bring  about  "economic  recovery"  (?)  through 
industrial  increase  as  for  the  tail  to  try  to  swing  the  elephant. 
Appleton,  Wisconsin.  WM.  J.  HARRINGTON,  M.  D. 

PROSPERITY  BOUNCES  BACK 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Again  we  are  facing  "a  more  abundant  life."  Good  news  has  come 
to  us  from  our  Secretary  of  Commerce.  He  informs  us  that  only 
nine  millions  of  workers  are  now  out  of  employment. 

Is  not  your  heart  gladdened? 

These  nine  millions  idle  persons  (and  their  dependents)  means 
that  there  will  ne  needed  only  36,420,000,000  free  meals  during  the 
next  twelve  months.  Only  72,000,000  feet  will  need  shoes  between 
them  and  the  cold  pavement  this  winter.  Only  72,000,000  hands 
will  need  mittens  to  keep  fingers  warm  as  they  brave  February's  fury. 
Not  over  36,000,000  suits  of  winter  clothes  will  be  needed  to  shield 
shivering  bodies  from  biting  blasts,  because  many  of  these  may  be 
seeking  straw  hats,  gay  parasols,  linen  suits  and  perforated  sandals 
to  keep  the  scorching  sun  from  burning  blisters  on  their  backs,  fronts, 
tops  and  bottoms. 

Less  than  nine  millions  of  homes  will  be  needing  oil  for  Yankee 
lamps  or  two-bits  for  soulless  gas-meters  week  in,  week  out.  Only 
nine  millions  of  landlords,  at  the  most  liberal  estimate,  will  need  to 
worry  about  collecting  the  week's  rent.  Probably  less  than  2,000,000 
farmers  (if  there  are  that  many)  will  need  to  fuss  about  disposing 
of  surplus  crops.  Only  nine  millions  of  times,  each  day,  will  our 
captains  of  industry  need  to  look  up  from  their  desks  to  say  "No, 
we  aint  got  any  job  for  you." 

Is  not  your  heart  gladdened? 
Fall  River,  Mass.  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

THESE  FALLACIES  RECUR  IN  MANY  FORMS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 
There  appears  to  be  a  feeling  among  followers  of  Henry  George 


that  the  Wage  Fund  Theory  and  the  Malthusian  Doctrine  do  not 
dominate  social  thought  today  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  did  at 
the  time  Henry  George  wrote  and  for  that  reason  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  should  be  revised  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  up  to  date. 
This  attitude  is  not  only  impractical  in  view  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  world  at  the  moment,  but  it  betrays  somewhat  of  a  kinship 
with  those  people  outside  the  movement  who  believe  that  conditions 
are  so  different  today  from  what  they  were  in  the  last  century  that 
George's  ideas  are  no  longer  applicable.  It  is  true,  furthermore, 
that  he  thoroughly  exposed  these  theories  as  fallacies,  but  in  spite 
of  this  fact,  current  thought,  when  critically  analyzed,  is  seen  to  be 
completely  impregnated  with  them.  While  they  have  been  formally 
rejected  in  academic  circles,  most  professional  economists,  neverthe- 
less, unconsciously  believe  in  them.  And  there,  I  believe,  is  where 
the  danger  in  large  part  lies — in  the  unconscious  acceptance  of  such 
unscientific  theories. 

The  average  person  unquestionably  believes  that  capital  employs 
labor  and  that  before  labor  can  be  employed  or  can  employ  itself, 
there  must  first  be  capital  available  for  the  payment  of  wages.  They 
also  hold  the  opinion  that  capital  profits  at  the  expense  of  labor.  Thus 
the  trend  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world  is  towards  communism 
or  fascism,  for  both  of  these  "isms,"  in  the  last  analysis,  spring  from 
a  belief  in  the  Wage  Fund  Theory.  In  my  opinion,  acceptance  of 
the  Malthusian  Doctrine,  conscious  or  otherwise,  is  also  world-wide 
as  evidenced  by  immigration  laws,  birth  control  agitation,  the  craze 
for  colonial  expansion  and  the  agitation  for  the  retirement  of  men 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  for  the  displacement  of  women  in  industry 
by  men.  Even  many  of  those  people  who  profess  to  be  followers 
of  Henry  George  unconsciously  pay  homage  to  these  fallacies.  I 
have  met  many  who,  after  finishing  a  course  in  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
express  sympathy  for  a  protective  tariff,  for  the  curbing  of  chain  stores 
and  for  such  artificial  devices  as  the  NRA  and  AAA.  Obviously 
they  have  learned  nothing  about  economic  science,  for  they  have 
memorized  their  lessons  parrot-fashion;  but  unfortunately  they  go 
about  miseducating  everyone  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  And 
are  we  not  frequent  witnesses  of  the  curious  spectacle  of  earnest  in- 
dividuals advocating  land  value  taxation,  income  and  inheritances 
taxes,  public  spending  and  government  regulation  of  industry  all 
in  one  breath? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Henry  George  movement  is  encounter- 
ing greater  opposition  today  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago,  because  the 
entire  world  is  drifting  rapidly  away  from  ideas  of  freedom  and  natural 
law  towards  a  pathetically  defeatest  attitude  engendered  by  an  intense 
belief  in  these  age-old  fallacies.  The  recent  election  indicates  that 
our  own  country  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Europe,  trying  the 
same  things,  making  the  same  mistakes;  and  we  might  as  well  realize 
that  economic  planning  is  firmly  in  the  saddle  and  will  not  be  ousted 
until  the  United  States  has  also  gone  the  limit  in  social  welfare  experi- 
ments and,  through  extreme  taxation,  reduced  the  middle  classes 
practically  to  the  bare  subsistence  level  of  the  poorest  classes.  But 
how  can  we  have  any  real  understanding  of  the  issues  at  stake  if  we 
fail  to  recognize  the  underlying  cause  of  this  trend?  We  are  well 
satisfied  with  ourselves  that  we  know  the  truth,  and  we  have  a  sublime 
faith  in  its  ultimate  triumph  if  we  can  only  rally  enough  people  around 
us  to  give  it  holy  lip-service,  serenely  unaware  that,  at  the  same  time, 
these  people  are  naively  supporting  the  very  fallacies  that  have  plunged 
the  world  into  its  present  state  of  economic  insanity  and  that  are 
distracting  attention  from  our  own  movement.  In  adopting  such 
an  attitude,  are  we  not,  therefore,  partly  responsible  for  the  direction 
in  which  our  country  is  headed? 

Mere  reiteration  of  the  chief  tenets  in  George's  philosophy  is  not 
enough  to  overcome  this  trend.  That  sort  of  approach  makes  the 
support  of  the  philosophy  something  of  a  cult,  and  the  world  is  already 
suffering  from  too  many  cults.  Henry  George  was  not  content  merely 
with  repeating  his  conclusions  and  ignoring  the  weaknesses  of  the 
opposition.  He  was  constantly  exposing  the  fallacies  that  prevente 
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sople   from    understanding   those   conclusions.     That    is   our   job — 
>  expose  the  weakness  in  the  opposition.     Economic  science  is  not 

static  body  of  knowledge.  It  is  constantly  growing  and  pointing 
lie  way  to  deeper  implications,  to  a  wider  extension  and  application 
"  the  principles  already  known.  What  we  should  do  is  to  use  our 
wowledge  as  an  attacking  weapon  by  seeking  the  cause  of  popular 
p'norance,  focalizing  our  attention  on  it  as  the  weak  spot  in  the  opposi- 
•on  and  hammering  away  at  it  until  it  breaks  ground. 
I  The  basic  error  from  which  all  others  stem  is  the  persistent  con- 
mnding  of  money  with  wealth,  and  the  Wage  Fund  Theory  and 
ialthusian  Doctrine  owe  their  existence  to  this  source.  Therefore, 

contemplating  the  Georgeist  philosophy  in  general  and   a  revision 

"Progress  and   Poverty"   in  particular,  due  consideration  should 

i  given  to  this  angle  of  the  question.     Instead  of  losing  their  influence, 

icse  fallacious  theories  have  actually  been  increasing  their  dominance 

/er  current  thought. 


rooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RAYMOND  V.  MCNALLY. 


THE  INTEREST  QUESTION  AGAIN 

DITOR  LAND  AND  FEREDOM: 

In  criticising  the  meaningless  "Production  for  Use"  slogan  (Sept.- 
Ct.)  you  say:  "And  capital  would  not  work  if  it  did  not  earn  interest, 
fould  it  now?"  May  I  submit  this  answer  of  a  common  capitalist 
r  fair  consideration? 

The  normally  prosperous  man  will  naturally  save  to  provide  against 
irced  or  desired  retirement;  and  as  unused  wealth  naturally  depre- 
ates  or  must  carry  care-taking  costs,  he  will  naturally  put  his  wealth 

>  use  as  capital  on  the  best  terms  securable  even  if  such  terms  should 
5  reduced  (as  by  wide-spread  prosperity  and  resulting  large  supply) 

>  mere  risk-insured  return  without    interest.     Any  assumption  that 
:  would  not,  or  that  he  would  stop  saving,  is  against  the  dictates  of 
>mmon  sense. 

(He  would  in  fact  have  to  save  more  for  his  personal  insurance  purpose.) 
Of  course,  inert  or  senseless  matter  (wealth)  can  neither  "work" 
>r  "earn,"  properly  speaking;  only  use  of  it  by  human  beings  enable 
g  earnings  by  them  (wages).  As  to  whether  or  not  Nature's  gifts 
ither  than  rent)  create  an  "interest  fund"  which  goes  to  mere  owners, 
another  question,  answerable  only  by  scientifically  determined 
itural  facts;  but  in  any  case  such  fund  cannot  be  properly  called 
arnings." 

George  himself  never  stood  for  his  interest  theory  after  "Progress 
id  Poverty," — and  standing  instead  for  free  use  of  capital,  and  of 
idividual  earnings  from  such  unmonopolized  use,  raises  the  real 
sue  against  Socialism  without  foolishly  arousing  antagonism  and 
ith  sound  appeal  to  users  of  capital. 


eading,  Pa. 


WALTER  G.  STEWART. 
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DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  price  question  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  clearly  handled 
y  any  of  your  correspondents.  Mr.  Burke  comes  closest  to  hitting 
le  nail  on  the  head.  He  correctly  states  that  price  is  nothing  but 
ialue  measured  in  terms  of  a  common  medium  of  exchange,  but  he 
[:ems  to  me  to  be  in  error  when  he  says  that  land  rent  enters  into 
rice  as  much  as  the  others  who  say  that  land  rent  does  not  enter  into 
'rice. 

!  From  what  I  deduce  of  the  factors  in  production  and  distribution, 
2nt  of  land  comes  from  wages  and  interest,  viz.,  wages  plus  interest 
quals  wealth  minus  rent.  Therefore  rent  comes  out  of  the  wealth 
reduced  at  the  cost  of  the  efforts  of  labor  and  capital.  Rent  has 
othing  to  do  with  the  price  which  is  merely  a  common  measure  of 
xchange. 


When  labor  and  capital  receive  only  a  small  part  of  the  wealth 
produced  they  command  the  same  small  part  in  terms  of  exchange, 
or  in  money.  The  price  or  measure  of  exchange  is  not  altered  by  the 
amount  of  wealth  labor  and  capital  receive  or  what  part  land  gets. 
It  is  fixed  by  the  relative  demand  and  supply  of  goods  and  services 
in  terms  of  the  money  medium.  Therefore  prices  may  be  high  or 
low  irrespective  of  rent. 

When  rent  of  land  is  high,  the  share  of  capital  and  labor  being  less, 
they  get  less  of  the  money  medium  in  exchange,  but  that  smaller 
share  necessarily  affects  the  price  of  articles  or  services  which  they 
buy. 

New  York  City.  FRANK  BERMAN. 

RENT  AND  PRICE  AGAIN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Rent  paid  must  be  produced.  It  is  a  part  of  production.  It  is 
paid  for  something  received,  otherwise  it  is  inequitable.  What  does 
the  payer  of  rent  receive?  The  answer  is,  he  gets  the  use  of  land, 
the  sum  of  its  advantages  and  public  services  rendered  to  that  land  to 
facilitate  his  production  of  private  wealth. 

Undoubtedly,  that  payment  enters  into  operating  cost.  But  the 
payment,  being  a  purchase  of  facilities  or  economy  of  production, 
reduces  relative  costs.  That  being  so,  price,  the  measurement  of 
exchange,  would  be  lower  than  it  would  have  been  if  rent  had  not  been 
paid.  Therefore  rent  paid  enters  into  cost  but  reduces  price. 


Summit,  N.  J. 


C.  H.  KENDAL. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  page  412,  article  3,  of  the  New 
York  Supplement  to  the  Record  of  the  Law  Courts  of  New  York 
State.  The  case  in  question  in  Monroe  County  Court  concerned  a 
certain  book  regarded  as  heretical  in  religious  circles.  A  bequest 
was  left  for  the  publication  and  circulation  of  this  book.  Surrogate 
Feely  allowed  the  bequest,  and  compared  the  case  to  one  of  many 
years  ago  when  a  sum  of  money  was  left  by  a  New  Jersey  farmer  to 
Henry  George  for  the  propagation  of  his  ideas.  Surrogate  Feely  said: 
"The  genesis  of  this  book  resembles  that  of  another  self-educated 
carpenter  (?),  the  one  who  wrote  'Progress  and  Poverty,1  but  this 
book  will  never  come  anywhere  near  the  eminence  of  Henry  George's 
masterpiece."  This  remark  of  the  Surrogate  had  reference  to  an 
opinion  by  Chancellor  Bird  of  New  Jersey  opposing  the  bequest 
to  Henry  George  on  the  ground  that  George's  theories  were  opposed 
to  public  policy.  After  considerable  expense  Henry  George  finally 
won  the  case  and  made  over  the  estate,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  to 
the  widow.  George  then  had  to  sue  his  former  attorney  for  the 
money.  The  widow  received  seventy  dollars  total,  and  was  later 
forced  upon  public  charity.  From  time  to  time  Mr.  George  sent  her 
small  sums  of  money.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  the  case 
and  George's  remark  that  Chancellor  Bird  was  "an  immortal  ass." 

ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  S.  SIMS,  war-time  commander  of  the  United 
States  Naval  forces,  died  in  September  of  this  year.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  a  resident  of  Newport,  a  subscriber  to  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM.  This  distinguished  naval  officer  was  a  free  trader 
and  presumably  a  Georgeist.  He  was  seventy-seven. 

THE  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Herald  contains  a  report  of  a  dinner  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ellert  of  Milk  River,  to  the  students  of  the 
Henry  George  School  in  that  enterprising  town.  Fred  Pease  who 
was  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George  in  1891  while  living 
in  California,  addressed  the  diners.  Other  speakers  at  the  Ellert 
dinner  were  Rev.  T.  Taylor,  Miss  Betty  Taylor,  Mr.  Heirath,  and 
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H.  Bartram.     Mr.  Ellert  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  presence 
of  so  many  of  the  students. 

FRANK  A.  GARBUTT  is  one  of  our  progressive  columnists.  His 
articles  are  to  be  found  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  In  one  issue  of  that 
paper  he  says:  "What  is  it  that  has  pretty  nearly  ruined  the  United 
States,  created  class  hatred,  brought  the  capitalistic  system  into 
disrepute,  and  almost  eliminated  intelligent  majority  rule.  The 
answer  is  special  privilege."  And  he  adds,  "Special  privilege  has  been 
the  rock  upon  which  the  ship  of  state  of  every  wrecked  government 
has  foundered." 

A  COLUMN  in  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Courier  Citizen,  gives  certain  in- 
teresting experiences  of  the  writer  in  his  contacts  with  the  Single 
Tax  movement  and  many  distinguished  followers  of  Henry  George. 
Despite  a  certain  flippancy  common  to  a  complacent  school  of  column- 
ists, the  article  is  fair  enough.  He  says:  "I  still  believe  if  Henry 
George's  quite  alluring  scheme  were  pragmatically  and  possibly  im- 
portant toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  this  generation  we 
should  now  have  a  Single  Tax  party  certain  of  commanding  a  few  million 
votes."  So  might  the  critic  of  Ben  Franklin,  first  president  of  the 
Abolition  Society  of  North  America,  have  commented  fifty  years 
later  on  the  progress  of  that  movement  which  Ben  helped  to  start. 

IN  a  letter  received  from  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  dated  Septem- 
ber 15  which  he  sent  to  us  while  sojourning  in  Ireland,  he  wrote:  "The 
Report  of  the  International  Conference  which  I  sent  you  was  hastily 
dictated.  Arthur  Madsen  came  with  me  to  Ireland  to  spend  a  few 
days  here.  He  is  going  to  Dublin  to  visit  Robert  Barton.  Barton 
is  one  of  the  important  men  in  modern  Irish  history,  a  signer  of  the 
Free  State  Peace  Treaty  with  Britain,  and  a  Georgeist.  I  expect  to 
meet  him  in  Dublin  next  week." 

THE  Automobile  Club  Review  of  New  York  tells  us  that  the  motor 
car  owners  paid  a  yearly  tax  bill  of  $1,286,157,907. 

THE  death  of  Cornelius  M.  Sheehan,  Single  Taxer  of  New  York, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  is  announced.  Mr.  Sheehan  was  deputy  com- 
missioner of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  during  the  Hylan 
administration.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  Single  Tax  gatherings 
and  was  a  speaker  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  New  York 
a  year  ago.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Sheehan,  a 
sister  of  our  well  known  Albert  Firmin,  former  postmaster  of  Brooklyn. 

CHARLES  B.  ROGERS  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  writes:  "I  have 
said  before,  and  I  desire  to  repeat  it,  that  I  appreciate  the  sanity  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on." 

IN  Pittsburgh  we  had  a  welcome  visit  from  G.  Frank  Kelly  of  Scot- 
dale,  Pa.  He  was  unable  to  attend  the  Cincinnati  conference  so  we 
were  pleased  at  this  opportunity  of  meeting  him. 

C.  LE  BARON  GOELLER,  of  Endwell,  N.  Y.,  has  completed  the  print- 
ing and  circulation  of  802,000  Single  Tax  tracts.  He  sent  21,000  to 
California  for  distribution. 

HON.  GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY  of  Warm  Springs,  Georgia,  is  in 
need  of  a  copy  of  "The  Orthocratic  State,"  by  John  Sherwin  Crosby. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  his  want? 

JOSEPH  R.  CARROLL  of  Norfolk,  Conn.,  has  a  Single  Tax  letter  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  October  16.  Mr.  Carroll  was  present  at  the  recent 
Cincinnati  Conference. 

COPIES,  single  or  in  quantities,  of  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown's 


"Convention  Speech  of  1940"  will  be  sent  from  this  office  to  any  one 
asking  for  them  and  enclosing  the  necessary  postage. 

AN  important  article  on  "The  Economic  Problem  and  the  Earth" 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Century  from  the  pen  of  Louis  Wallis,  authoi 
of  Safeguard  Productive  Capital,  advertised  in  this  number  of  LANE 
AND  FREEDOM.  This  article  will  be  mailed  in  pamphlet  form  to  any 
one  writing  his  name  on  a  postal  card  giving  his  address,  to  Willett 
and  Clark,  440  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

ACCORDING  to  Mrs.  E.  O.  Goldfinger,  a  member  of  the  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  America,  the  evils  of  land  speculation  now  so  apparent 
in  Palestine,  are  not  due  to  the  organization  itself  but  to  the  world-wide 
prevalence  of  the  fetish  of  private  property  in  land. 

"One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Zionism,"  says  Mrs.  Gold- 
finger,  "is  that  none  of  its  land  can  be  sold  or  alienated." 

"At  what  cost  it  is  adhering  to  this  internal  principle  can  be  realized 
when  one  considers  the  tremendous  increase  in  land  values  in  Pales- 
tine since  1882  when  the  first  Jewish  colony  was  established  there." 
Land  then  was  purchased  by  the  Organization  for  eight  dollars  an 
acre.  In  1936  the  organization  paid  as  high  as  ten  thousand  dollars 
an  acre  for  land  in  Tol  Aviv,  which  was  built  upon  bare  sand  dunes. 

THE  official  declaration  of  the  New  Church  (Swedenborgian)  at 
its  conference  in  Melbourne  during  Easter,  in  favor  of  the  restoration 
of  the  right  to  the  equal  use  of  the  land  for  all  men,  is  likely  to  bear 
fruit  in  other  lands,  says  Progress,  a  Georgeist  monthly. 

Graham  Peace  writes  from  England  that  the  Australian  resolution 
has  aroused  considerable  interest  in  Derby,  and  a  Belgian  correspondent 
expects  to  use  this  information  to  influence  European  Swedenborgians 
to  accept  the  Georgeist  principles  and  support  the  stand  of  their 
Australian  brethren. 

"NEITHER  Germany  nor  Italy  needs  colonies  in  far  off  Africa." 
T.  A.  McHenry  writes;  "right  at  home,  there  is  plenty  of  land.  For 
example,  there  is  one  tract  of  10,000  square  miles  open  in  Germany. 
Bodenreform  (a  German  magazine)  tells  about  412  feudal  landowners 
with  a  total  of  6,500,000  acres  or  13,000  acres  apiece.  It  compares 
this  with  one  million  peasants  owning  an  average  of  6}4  acres. 

If  Hitler  and  Mussolini  will  apply  the  principles  of  Henry  George, 
and  give  their  people  equal  rights  to  their  native  land,  there  will  be 
no  European  war." 


the 


IN  the  International  Holders  Journal  Will  Lissner,  teacher  at 
Henry  George  School  in  New  York  and  an  officer  of  the  Henry  George 
Fellowship,  tells  of  the  growth  of  the  School  from  84  students  three 
years  ago  to  a  total  in  1936  of  176  classes  and  3,624  students. 

JAMES  F.  BOYER,  recently  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  is  a 
pronounced  Georgeist.  This  we  learn  from  the  Henry  George  News 
service  of  the  New  York  School. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  in  one  of  his  campaign  speeches  said  that 
the  Federal  government  "cannot  tax  real  estate."  He  asked  his 
hearers  to  read  the  Constitution  if  they  did  not  know  that.  The 
President  is  mistaken.  Article  I,  Section  2  show  how  such  taxes 
may  be  apportioned  and  Section  8  gives  Congress  power  to  levy  such 
taxes  for  many  purposes. 

WE  have  a  few  copies  of  the  Single  Tax  Year  Book,  a  veritable 
Single  Tax  encyclopedia  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  edited  by 
Joseph  Dana  Miller,  and  published  in  1917.  Also  a  few  volumes  of 
the  collected  poems  of  Mr.  Miller,  published  in  1927,  containing 
about  one  hundred  poems  appearing  in  magazines  and  periodicals 
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during  the  last  thirty  years  or  more.  These  volumes  are  almost 
exhausted  and  the  first  named  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
Single  Tax  history.  It  is  on  the  reference  shelvesof  700  public  libraries. 

AMONG  recent  visitors  to  this  office  was  E.  B.  Swinney,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California.  On  his  return  home  he  intended  to  visit  Henry 
Ware  Allen  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 

WE  also  desire  to  acknowledge  the  visit  of  Dr.  Lin,  a  Chinese  gentle- 
man from  Nanking,  and  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Land  Economics 
in  that  city.  He  is  seemingly  well  versed  in  our  doctrine  and  may  be 
useful  to  us  in  his  country.  An  equally  delightful  visitor  was  Dr. 
Arnold  Schwarz,  of  Berlin,  a  Henry  George  disciple  and  a  most  inter- 
esting man.  He  says  there  is  no  ban  on  the  teaching  of  our  philosophy 
in  Germany.  Writers  and  speakers  must  refrain  however  from  saying 
anything  against  the  government.  On  other  topics  they  are  free  to 
speak.  Dr.  Schwarz  was  forced  to  leave  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Henry  George  School  about  which  we  informed  him. 
He  was  very  much  impressed.  At  the  advice  of  his  friend  Arthur 
Madsen  of  Land  and  Liberty  he  called  at  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation. 

THE  Scripps  League  of  Newspapers  has  sponsored  an  appeal  to 
President  Roosevelt  for  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
It  says  in  part:  "The  proposed  amendment  should  state  in  ringing 
terms  the  general  principle  that  the  natural  resources  of  America 
belong  to  the  people.  It  should  endow  the  federal  government  with 
right  and  authority  to  protect  the  resources  for  the  people."  "Getting 
warm,"  as  the  children  say  in  their  game.  But  the  obvious  remedy, 
i.  e.,  to  take  the  economic  rent  of  these  natural  resources  is  not  indicated. 

The  Town  Hall  Crier  of  Pittsburgh  will  resume  publication.  A. 
Solly  Mazer  is  the  publisher.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  free  discussion, 
and  it  is  not  controlled  by  any  outside  political  or  economic  interest. 
John  C.  Rose  will  do  much  of  the  writing  for  The  Town  Hall  Crier. 

A  LETTER  from  Herbert  T.  Owens  appears  in  the  Toronto  Star  com- 
menting on  a  recent  statement  of  Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  the  eminent 
English  authority  on  housing,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country.  Mr. 
Ownes  reports  Sir  Raymond  as  sayingto  him:  "If  you  tax  the  unearned 
increment  where  it  has  been  realized  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  it." 

OUR  compliments  to  Charles  Erwood  and  Mrs.  Madeline  Swarte 
for  their  admirable  work  on  the  Henry  George  News  Service,  issued 
from  the  School  headquarters. 

MRS.  EMILY  E.  F.  SKEEL  writes:  "May  I  express  my  sincere  regret 
at  your  tidings  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hennessy.  A  delightful  and 
finished  speaker,  an  able  executor,  the  distinguished  head  of  our  In- 
ternational Association,  and  his  unflagging  zeal  for  our  cause,  make 
his  death  a  great  loss." 

JOHN  T.  GIDDINGS  contributes  a  letter  to  the  Providence  Journal 
contrasting  the  Russian  system  with  that  prevailing  in  America, 
and  the  greater  ease  with  which  in  this  country  economic  freedom  can 
be  made  a  reality.  P.  W.  Schwander  of  Houston,  Texas,  has  a  letter 
in  the  same  issue. 

JOHN  C.  ROSE  writes:  "The  passing  of  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 
is  a  great  loss  not  only  to  our  country,  but  to  the  world." 

THE  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  chain  store 
tax  law  of  the  legislature  invalid. 

WE  have  received  a  copy  of  a  very  remarkable  book  entitled  "The 


Sphere  of  Individualism,"  by  Connor  D.  Ross,  former  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ross  was  present  at  the 
Cincinnati  convention.  A  review  of  this  work  will  appear  in  next 
issue. 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Robert  Brinsmade  in  Mexico  City, 
Mexico.  We  are  without  details  of  his  passing,  which  we  expect  to 
learn  later. 

THE  Herald-News  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  quotes  at  length  from  Comment 
and  Reflection  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  under  the  title,  "Common 
Sense  in  Economics." 

STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1933,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  by-inonthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October, 
1936. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn, 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  Section  537,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:     Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150   Nassau   St.,    New  York  City. 
Managing  Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:    Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,   Pres.,  George  R.   Macey,  Sec.,   150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City.    None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of   total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
secutriy  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and    belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of   the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity   other   than   that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  September,  1936. 
[Seal]  LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public. 

Kings  County. 
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For  your  business  friends  who  need  to  know  about 
land  value  taxation 

SAFEGUARD 

PRODUCTIVE 

CAPITAL 


This  little  book  shows  how  productive  industry  is  crushed  between 
the  upper  millstone  of  high  taxes  and  the  lower  millstone  of  ground 
rent, — and  the  only  way  in  which  business  can  possibly  find 
relief.  Don't  argue  with  your  business  friend.  Give  him  a  copy. 

"Will  be  read  by  many  who  have  not  the  intellectual  capacity, 
nor  perhaps  the  leisure,  to  examine  what  Henry  George  really  taught." 
— Joseph  Dana  Miller,  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

"A  sensible  suggestion  at  a  time  when  big  business  and  small  busi- 
ness as  well  is  crying  for  relief  from  heavy  taxation.  .  .  .  Seems  to  fit 
the  picture  of  what  industry  needs  today." — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

"Non-technical  and  should  interest  anyone  who  is  concerned  with 
reducing  taxes  on  industry." — New  York  Investment  News. 

The  book  is  by  LOUIS  WALLIS,  author  of  "The  Struggle  for 
Justice"  and  other  volumes  dealing  with  economic  forces  in  world 
history. 

All  booksellers,  75  cents 

DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN  &  CO. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Force  vs.  Freedom 

Men  are  Enslaved  as  Property  is  Destroyed 
Men  are  Redeemed  as  Property  is  Restored 

Taxation  Destroys  Property 
Taxation  Enslaves 

Taxes  are  Property  Seized  by  Public  Officers 

Force  Is  Anti-Social,  Barbaric,  Unnecessary. 

Rent  (of  land)  is  Wealth  Tendered  and  Rendered 

by  Users  to  Land-owners,  as  Social  Agents  in 

Exchange  for  all  Public  Services. 

Society  must  Abolish  Taxes  or  Taxation  will  again 
Destroy  Society. 

With  Rent  Understood  and  Taxation  Abolished 

No  Wealth  need  Ever  be  Seized,  for 

All  of  the  Rent  will  Flow  Freely  into  the 

Useful  Public  Services  that  Create  It 

(All  Natural  Laws  are  Self-Executing) 

To  Historians,  Economists,  Business  Men,  Students 
of  History  and  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  all  interested 
Groups,  this  and  other  Natural  Laws  of  Society  will  be 
explained  in  simple  terms  personally  by 

SPENCER  HEATH,  LLM. 

Roerich  Museum  Bldg.,  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
310  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City 


A  Combination  of  Intellect  and  Heart  in  Every  Page 
The  Books  of  Henry  George  $1.00  each 


"PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY,"  unabridged 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 
50th  Anniversary  edition,  8th  printing  since  1929 

"PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE?" 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 
Best  textbook  on  the  tariff  ever  written 

"SOCIAL  PROBLEMS" 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 

Short,  readable  article  on  "Overproduction,"   "Public  Debt," 
"  Machine  Age,"  etc. 

"THE  LAND  QUESTION" 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 

Contains  three  separate  books  in  one: — 
1.     The  Irish  Land  Question. 


2. 
3. 


Property  in  Land  (Debate  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll). 
Condition  of  Labor — An  Answer  to  the  Encyclical  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII. 

"THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE" 
BY  HENRY  GEORGE,  JR. 


"THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HENRY  GEORGE" 

BY  DR.  GEORGE  R.  GEIGER 

Only  up-to-date  history  of  the  Single  Tax  movement.    Contains  < 
cellent  chapter  on  the  differences  between  Georgeism  and  Socialism- 
$2.50  postpaid. 

These  and  many  other  important  books  and  pamplets  are 
kept  in  print  and  available  at 


The  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation     1 1  Park  Place,  New  York  City 

Special  discounts  on  quantities  only.  Full  price  on  all  orders  less  than  ten. 


